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Abt.  L— Queen  Isabella  IVs  Speech  to  the  Cortes  of  1846. 

Thebe  is,  we  believe,  a  sect  in  this  country  which  still  puts  faith 
in  human  perfectibility,  and  teaches  that  we  have  all  oi  us  long 
been  on  the  high  road  to  angelic  completeness.  It  is  just  within 
the  limits  of  possibility  that  it  may  be  right ;  Godvrin,  if  we 
remember  well^  had  a  notion  of  that  sort,  and  there  are  sundry 
gentlemen  beyond  the  Atlantic,  encouraged  by  the  high  state  of 
morals  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  repudiating  states,  who  re-echo 
the  sentiments  of  the  perfectionists  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

If  diligently  sought  for,  more  than  one  philosopher  of  this  school 
might,  no  doubt,  be  found  also  in  Spain,  where  things  have  been 
wearing  so  promising  an  aspect  for  the  last  century  or  so.  The 
rare  merit  of  the  theory  of  perfectibility  is,  that  it  is  founded  on 
experience. 

AH  history  shows  that  men  were  exceedingly  demonaical  at 
their  first  starting  on  this  globe,  and  that  they  nave  gone  on  im- 
proving their  tempers  and  their  practices  from  that  day  to  this,  so 
that  at  present  there  is  scarcely  an  ounce  of  the  old  man  lefl  in 
them.  There  are  no  tyrants  or  cannibals  in  the  world  now.  None 
who  persecutes  for  conscience  sake,  no  thirst  of  conquests,  no 
appetite  for  war  or  bloodshed.  We  all  of  us  sit  down  under  our 
vines  and  under  our  fig-trees,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  faction 
or  an  union  workhouse  in  the  land.  Gentlemen  in  white  waistcoats 
le^slate  for  us,  gentlemen  in  hair-cloth  shirts  preach  to  us  at  the 
muversities,  and  take  charge  of  our  ethical  habits,  and  determine 
the  relations  in  which  we  are  henceforward  to  stand  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Clearly  we  have  very  few  steps  to  take  to  reach  that 
supercelestial  state  towards  which  the  advocates  of  perfectibility 
assure  us  we  are  hastening ;  a  state  in  which  there  will  be  no  cir- 
culating libraries,  in  which  gentlemen  will  buy  books  for  them- 
selves and  read  them;  the  milfennium  of  printers  and  paper-makers, 
the  holiday  of  soldiers,  the  long  vacation  of  lawyers. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  slight  jarring  of  the  system  in  Spain, 
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where  General  Narvaez,  the  Pythagoras  of  the  Peninsula,  has  for 
some  time  been  endeavouring  to  inculcate  into  the  press,  the  neces* 
sity  of  preserving  a  five  years'  silence.  He  conaders  free  discussion 
a  very  pernicious  thing,  and  objects  to  juries,  because  they  are  apt 
to  take  views  of  political  enosB  and  delinquencies  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  government.  There  was  a  time  when  similar 
fancies  possessed  gentlemen  in  office  here,  in  our  own  island, 
though  they  had  exceedingly  few  oonverts  among  the  people. 
There  is  therefore  proffr^,  it  may  be  said,  or  in  other  words,  a 
tendency  towards  perfection. 

We  fancy  the  human  race  very  much  resembles  a  traveller,  who 
progressing  perpetually  has  sometimes  to  traverse  long  level  plains, 
steppes  or  downs,  and  sometimes  to  climb  steep  accuvities,  or  to 
ascend  the  pmnadee  of  mountains  ;  but  sometimes  ako,  when  he 
has  got  up  as  high  as  he  can  go  or  as  there  is  a  zoek  or  a  glacier 
to  stand  upon,  it  beoomes  his  duty,  painful  or  pleasant  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  descend,  to  plunge  into  sombre  vaUeys  or  toil  drearily 
along  ovar  morasses  ana  swamps.  Civilisation,  at  its  best,  cannot 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  It  is  the  greatest  pK)fiBibie 
mistake  to  8ui>i)06e  that  man  is  as  yet  an  unhatohra  perfectibility, 
and  that  he  will  by  and  by  break  his  shdl,  put  form  a  powerral 
pair  of  wings,  ana  soar  away  after  some  transoendental  &shion 
mto  what  A&.  Shellej  calls  toe  ^intense  inane.'  At  all  events  the 
upholders  of  this  notion  act  so  as  to  excite  in  us  but  little  hopes ; 
uey  philosophise  as  the  witch  repeats  her  prayers — backwardsii 
and  imagine  that  the  best  means  of  fitting  us  for  moimtrog  up* 
wards  is  to  strip  our  nature  of  every  thing  ethereal  and  spiritual. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  modem  society  does  not  intend  to 
climb  much  higher.  It  seems  to  be  rapidly  becoming  practical, 
to  be  surrounding  itself  with  conveniences,  in  one  worn,  to  be 
making  itself  comfortable, — a  temper  of  mind  highly  adverse  to 
ambitious  q>eculati(m.  Nations  which  look  up  tne  plane  of 
possibility,  which  contemplate  a  high  and  distant  level,  and  are 
resolved  to  reach  it,  ^rd  up  their  loins  and  prepare  for  a 
struggle.  They  think  uttle  ot  ordinary  enjoyments,  present  or 
proq>ective.  Their  delight  is  in  intellectual  and  moral  activity, 
in  building  up  systems  of  philosophy  or  government,  in  subduinjo; 
the  actual  by  the  speculative,  in  mounting  over  the  steps  of  their 
own  theories  to  the  loftiest  regions  of  thought  But  tnroushout 
Christendom  humanity  is  evidently  in  the  attitude  of  Lot's  wile.  It 
regrets  the  circle  of  traditions,  emotions,  creeds,  and  philosophies 
out  of  which  it  has  blundered,  and  longs  ^tsmonately  to  re- 
enter it.  We  live  in  an  age  of  re-actions.  But  as  time  never 
retraces  its  steps,  so  neither  can  mankind.  In  endeavouring  to 
reproduce  what  formerly  existed,  they  are  impelled  by  irresistible 


mhud]^  into  someihing  new,  utfierior,  or  saperior  to  what  lutt 
seen,  rat  not  at  any  rate  the  same. 

With  respect  to  Spain,  the  great  point  of  interest  is  to  asceiw 
'  tain,  if  possiDle,  whether  its  progress  towards  constitutional  freedom 
18  to  be  pacific  or  blood j,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  moral  obiectB 
are  to  be  effected  by  moral  and  intellectual  means,  or  by  exhibi- 
tions of  physical  force,  and  a  perpetual  cycle  ci  rerolutioiis. 
Some  appear  to  think,  that  because  the  action  of  society  has  there 
&tt  many  years  past  been  greatly  disturbed,  we  are  to  look  for  a 
constant  recurr^ice  of  the  same  phoiomena.  It  may  be  howerer 
that  it  has  now  passed  through  the  period  of  turbulence  and 
anarchy,  and  ent^ed  upon  that  of  repose.  Many  features  in  the 
OBpect  of  the  country  would  appear  mvourable  to  this  condusiaii. 
The  masses  seem  weary  of  violence^  a£  prtmunciamemtas^  of  bootless 
ittsonections,  (^street  fiefats  and  fierce  personal  struggles  in  coffee- 
houses.    They  have  made  the  discovery  that  little  is  to  be  gained 

Sr  such  doings.  No  thanks  to  Narvaez,  or  Senor  Pidal,  or  Senor 
on,  or  the  Bank  of  San  Fernando.  The  tranquillity  of  the 
present  period  is  the  ofl&pring  of  events,  as  was  the  confusion  of 
that  which  preceded  it.  General  Empartero  and  his  colleagues 
were  the  marWrs  of  circumstances.  They  aimed  at  bestowing  in- 
stitutions on  Ispain,  but  failed;  because  the  pas^cms  of  the  peopfe 
kindled  by  civu  war  could  not  be  suddenly  allayed  or  reduced  to 


Should  matters  in  the  Peninsula  take  a  fortunate  turn,  infinitely 
more  credit  will  be  ^ven  to  the  Narvaez  administration  than  it 
has  any  claim  to.  Smoe  its  accession  to  power,  which  took  place 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  no  formidable  attempt  has  oeen 
made  to  renew  the  state  of  anarchy,  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
mosparing  policy  of  the  government,  which  however  has  evinced 
its  determination  to  purchase  quiet  at  any  sacrifice,  as  owing  to  a 
new  turn  taken  by  the  public  mind.  The  fierier  and  more  de- 
structive pasaons  had  burnt  themselves  out,  and  whoever  had 
remained  m  power,  or  succeeded  to  it,  the  efiect  had  been  nearly 
the  same*  After  the  exhaustion  of  the  public  and  private  resources 
of  the  country,  the  necessity  of  renewing  them  was  universally 
felt,  so  that  tne  minds  of  all  classes  were  turned  towards  commerce 
and  industry.  They  perceived  that  while  they  were  knocking  each 
other  in  the  head  the  rest  of  Christendom  was  enriching  itself, 
submitting  new  lands  to  the  plough,  calling  forth  fiesh  harvests, 
building  new  factories,  constructing  new  ships,  founding  new 
colonies,  or  establishing  new  institutions  calculated  to  promote 
public  prosperity.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  slowly  surmounted 
the  Pyrenees,  or  stole  in  with  contrabcmd  cotton  goods  over  the 
£ea-bord  of  Andalusia.    Among  other  revolutions  there  was  then 
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eflbcted  a  levolatioii  of  opinion^  which,  at  the  outset,  enabled  the 
moderadofl  to  triumph  over  theb  rivals,  but  in  the  end  will  prove 
fiital  to  their  power. 

Up  to  this  nioment  the  Spaniards  have  entertained  but  crude 
notions  of  civil  government.  When  they  had  an  absolute  king, 
they  thought  it  their  dut^  to  practise  the  most  complete  abnega- 
tion  of  self,  to  deposit  their  estates,  and  even  their  reputations, 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and,  yrith  a  sort  of  practical  idolatry,  to 
worship  the  prince.  All  Spanish  history  may  be  regarded  as  a 
realisation  of  this  feeling.  The  proudest  nation  in  Europe  was 
of  nothing  so  proud  as  of  its  complete  subjection  to  the  throne, 
which  by  degrees  imdermined  its  energy,  corrupted  its  morals, 
extinguished  all  love  of  industry,  and  gave  universal  currency  to 
a  barbarous  taste  for  display  and  gross  physical  excitement.  W  hen 
the  state  had,  through  these  means,  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
pitch  of  weakness  and  degradation,  a  reaction  took  place,  mo- 
narchy became  the  object  of  general  aversion,  and  the  secret  of 
national  prosperity  was  sought  for  in  the  opposite  extreme  of  that 
which  had  once  l>een  regaraed  as  the  supreme  good. 

Hence  the  'rise  of  the  republican  party,  which  supposed  that 
society  could  be  turned  inside  out,  like  a  coat,  and  that  names 
were  a  sort  of  talisman,  which  could  effect  miracles  by  mystical 
processes,  unknown  to  political  science.  The  leaders  of  this  party 
m  Spain,  as  everywhere  else,  were  generally  honest  and  able 
men,  who,  deeply  versed  in  theory,  sometimes  disdained  to 
study  the  occasions  and  modes  of  its  application.  They  refused 
to  believe  that  political  constitutions  arc  slower  of  growth  than 
the  oak,  that  they  are  but  the  complete  expression  of  the  national 
character,  that  they  are  planted  in  a  country  with  the  first  germ 
of  its  population,  and  that  though  they  may  at  different  times 
assume  different  phases,  they  are  essentially  among  any  given 
people,  one  and  the  same,  till  the  utter  extinction  of  nationality. 

Still,  whatever  degree  of  freedom  Spain  may  hereafter  enjoy, 
she  will  be  indebted  for  it  to  the  republican  party,  who,  though 
they  aimed  at  too  much,  actually  created  something.  They 
infused  into  the  pubHc  mind  the  belief  that  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, like  an  ola  house,  required  to  be  pulled  down  and  built 
up  again;  and  if  they  had  been  chosen  to  superintend  the  opera- 
tion, and  could  have  freely  acted  according  to  their  own  plan, 
woidd  have  taken  care  it  should  have  had  more  than  one 
chimney. 

But  the  elements  of  political  change  are  seldom  homogeneous 
in  any  country.  If  there  was  in  one  quarter  a  powerful  tendency 
towards  democracy,  in  another  there  was  a  counteracting  impulse, 
and  the  result  was  a  compromise,  a  recognition  of  the  popular 
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principle,  a  limitation  of  the  royal  pierogatiTe,  in  one  word,  a 
sort  ol  constitution,  which,  however  impenect,  was  rather  in  ad* 
Tance  of  the  age. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  the  ntmost  difficulty  to  discover  the  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind  in  Spain.  We  cannot  trust  safely  to 
the  interpretation  which  may  appear  to  be  given  by  events. 
These  are  rather  the  result  of  material  forces,  more  or  less  nicely 
balanced,  than  of  that  curious  and  delicate  mechanism  of  thought 
which  the  leading  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  country 
have  been  endeavouring  to  introduce,  and  on  which  we  bestow 
the  name  of  public  opinion.  Neither,  unfortunately,  can  we 
trust  to  those  who  have  travelled  there  and  undertaken  to  report 
on  the  existing  state  of  things,  their  wishes  being  much  too 
obviously  the  parents  of  their  theories.  Few  minds  are  suffi- 
dently  capacious  to  take  in  all  the  multiplied  relations  of  a 
great  people.  Still  fewer  are  capable  of  basing  a  sort  of  divi- 
nation on  their  experience,  and  foretelling  what  is  to  be  {rem, 
what  is.  We  approach  the  subject  with  diffidence.  Our  own 
leanings  and  partialities  are  all  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and, 
therefore,  when  we  desire  to  satisfy  ourselves  respecting  the  future 
destiny  of  any  people,  our  hopes  are  apt  to  preponderate  over  our 
fears.  It  must  not,  however,  be  dissembled  that  there  exist  in 
the  case  of  Spain  many  causes  of  apprehension,  and  that  the  most 
patient,  laborious,  and  conscientious  inquiry  ma^  possibly  lead 
to  a  too  favourable  conclusion,  when  the  tendencies  of  the  mind 
are  such  as  we  confess  ours  to  be. 

In  the  process  of  regenerating  a  people,  there  is  work  for  all 
classes  of  statesmen,  and  all  kinds  of^  administrations.  Without, 
therefore,  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  political  necessity,  or  ima- 
gining that  certain  men  are  bom  to  eflect  certain  purposes  and  no 
others,  we  may  affirm,  upon  the  whole,  that  as  Espartero  was 
well  fitted  to  manage  the  public  affairs  of  Spain  during^  a  certain 
critical  period,  so  Narvaez  is  aptly  qualified  to  remain  in  the 
ascendant  during  another  phasis  of  public  opinion,  in  its  nature, 
perhaps,  transitory.  The  Pro^sista  party,  though  essentially 
popular  in  its  principles,  had  highlv  unpopular  work  to  perform; 
for  while  a  great  majority  of  the  Spanish  people  were  vehement 
Papists,  swayed  by  all  the  prejudices  of  Romanism,  and  habitually 
directed  by  their  clergy,  it  was  found  necessarv  for  the  promo- 
tion of  national  prospenty,  to  take  measures  highly  unpalatable  to 
the  pope,  as  well  as  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  movement  in  Spain  would  appear  to  be  situated 
nearly  as  the  commonwealth's  men  were  in  England,  during  the 
contest  for  libertjr  under  Charles  I.  Possessing  superior  Imow- 
ledge,  superior  principles,  and  superior  personal  character,  they 
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are  yet  infierior  in  the  cflsential  requisite  of  nnmbers,  and  aie 
disliked  hj  the  many,  because  the  cure  of  the  state  is  not  to  be 
effected  without  occasioning  considerable  pain  and  discomfort. 
They  took  the  lead  for  a  time,  because,  as  a  party,  they  displayed 
more  intelligence  and  greater  energy  than  their  opponents,  but 
were  overthrown  because,  by  undertaking  church  reform,  they 
enlisted  against  them  ihe  prejudices  of  the  majority,  and  even 
appeared  to  be  inimical  to  religion  itself.  It  is  not  at  all  impro* 
bable,  moreover,  that  being  accida:itally  placed  in  opposition  to 
tib.6  Church,  they  may  in  some  instances  have  misunderstood  the 
necessities  of  their  position,  and  have  really  become  irreligious 
from  imagining  that  it  was  requisite  for  the  antagonists  of  the 
diergy  to  be  so.  At  any  rate^  we  discover  in  this  antagonism 
the  weak  point  of  the  Progresistas,  who  have  now  discovered 
their  error,  and,  yielding  to  thdr  natural  impulses  as  Spaniards^ 
have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  Church,  and  are  seeking  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  recon- 
ciliatioiL  From  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  advocates  of 
political  progress  are  impassioned  and  imaginative,  prone  to  subtle 
theorising,  addicted  to  speculation,  and  more  inclined  to  seek 
their  happiness  in  the  worship  of  abstractions,  in  gratifying  the 
sense  oi  dui^  in  the  lofty  domains  of  ideal  truth,  than  in  the 
bleak  and  chilly  mazes  of  scepticism.  To  all  such  men  religion  is 
a  necessity  and  an  enjoyment,  not,  however,  the  religion  of  shows 
and  ceremonies,  not  a  literal  faith  in  arbitrary  creeds,  but  that  high, 
poetical,  spiritual  belief,  which  bums  like  a  pure  flame  upon  the 
loftiest  summits  of  the  intellectual  world,  ana  lights  up  the  inter* 
space  between  earth  and  heaven.  No  men  have  so  much  need  of 
leliffion  as  the  votaries  of  popular  institutions.  All  the  force  of 
worldly  principles  is  with  their  enemies.  Power  has  an  affinity 
with  power.  Church  establishments  may  support  despotism,  but 
religion  never  does  or  can.  It  is  the  last  resource  of  the  op* 
pressed,  the  comfort  of  the  afflicted,  and  persecuted.  It  takes  refuse 
at  the  hearth  of  the  poor,  travels  from  cottage  to  cotta^,  sits  on  the 
highway  with  the  beggar,  accompanies  the  victim  to  nis  dungeon, 
stands  beside  him  on  the  scafibid,  supporting  and  strengthening 
his  soul  under  all  trials,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least 

We  say  then  that  the  Progresistas  in  Spain  must  be  a  religious 
party;  though  it  may  be  long  before  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy 
become  friendly  to  them.  Still  some  steps  have  already  Ix^ 
taken  towards  so  desirable  a  consummation.  The  secret  of  the 
Moderados  has  transpired.  It  has  been  discovered  that  they  are 
a  cold,  calculating  taction,  inimical  at  heart  to  the  Church,  not 
because  it  is  the  dq>ository  of  doctrines,  which  when  properly 
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undeistood  are  hostile  to  their  mndples,  but  because  it  stands 
up  as  the  riyal  of  the  state,  for  tae  afitections  and  resources  of  the 
country. 

Narvaez  and  his  collea^es  are  &r  more  unfriendly  to  the  pope 
than  the  Progresista  leac^  ever  could  be.  It  is  only  because  the 
queen's  Camarilla  is  a  sort  of  petty  vestibule  of  the  Vatican,  that 
wey  consent  to  hold  communication  with  His  Holiness.  They  are 
posseesedy  no  less  than  their  predecessors,  by  the  conviction  that  the 
clergy  must  submit  to  reformation  before  there  can  be  any  inter* 
nal  peanoe  for  Spain;  that  they  must  be  subjected  to  a  double 
discipline,  that,  in  the  first  place,  of  involuntary  poverty,  which  by 
degrees  may  possibly  bring  them  to  their  senses ;  and,  secondly,  that 
of  education,  the  exp^ise  of  which  must  be  defrayed  by  the  state. 
TobereallyuseMinlmcaDing,  the  priest  must  pamper  less  his  ap- 
petite and  cultivate  infinitely  more  his  intellectual  faculties  and 
the  affections  of  his  heart.  He  must  cease  to  be  a  gross  worshipper 
of  the  table  and  the  bottle,  and  familiarise  himself  with  that  practice 
which  '  with  gods  doth  diet.'  He  must  be  poor  in  spirit  as  in  puise, 
the  fri^ad  and  companion  of  the  indigent,  the  lowly  inhabitant  of 
a  lonely  dwdling.  He  must  rescue  his  divinity  from  the  worms, 
and  once  s^gain  poie  diligently  over  those  pa^,  into  which  neither 
he  nor  his  predecessors  can  truly  be  said  to  have  looked  for 
centuries.  No  body  of  men  ever  stands  in  so  invidious  a  light  as 
that  of  a  priesthood  squabbling  for  temporalities.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  ward  off  from  it,  under  such  circumstances,  the  blighting 
suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  the  fear  that  the  golden  key  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  only  used  to  imlock  the  treasury  of  mammon,  and  that 
Utde  appetite  is  felt  for  those  riches  which  are  laid  up  '  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not 
hreak  through  or  steal.' 

^  We  have  said  that  the  Moderados  look  with  no  kindliness 
^ther  towards  Rome  or  the  clergy,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
His  Holiness  is  of  this  opinion,  for  which  reason  the  mission  of 
Senor  Castillo  y  Ayense  nas  hitherto  been  productive  of  little 
firuit. 

It  is  true  that  Maria  Christina,  like  many  other  personages  of 
corrupt  manners,  is  ready  to  do  penance  for  sensual  indulgences  by 
the  grovelling  practices  of  superstition.  Having  nearly  exhausted 
the  irregular  pleasures  of  this  world,  and,  in  the  intemperate  pur- 
suit of  mem,  weakened  her  understanding,  never  too  strong,  she 
now  fancies  that  the  road  to  Paradise  lies  between  files  of  priests 
and  monks,  and  that  the  odour  of  incense  and  the  sonorous  chant- 
11^  of  the  mass  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  perfume  of  a  good 
lite  and  the  harmonies  of  virtuous  deeds.  The  court,  therefore,  is 
a  mixture  of  frivolity  and  fimaticism,  of  trivial  shows  and  mechanical 
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aiisterities,  re^rded  with  supreme  contempt  by  every  member  of 
the  cabinet,  ^arvaez  is  a  careless  and  dissipated  man,  who  has 
no  serious  thou^t,  save  how  he  may  rise  in  the  world ;  Martinez 
dc  la  Rosa  is  a  French  philosopher,  who  looks  upon  the  Church 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  state  machinery,  ana  the  clergy  as 
convenient  instruments  ;  and  M.  Mon  is  a  pragmatical  economist, 
whose  highest  speculations  never  rise  above  questions  of  revenue, 
whose  whole  creed  is  comprehended  in  liis  new  scheme  of  finance, 
and  who,  probably,  watches  with  more  anxiety  the  operations  of 
the  Bank  of  San  Fernando,  than  the  growth  of  piety  or  upright 
principles  amon^  his  countrymen. 

One  little  trait  in  the  history  of  this  precious  cabinet  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  not  as  being  calculated  to  illustrate  its  serious 
opinions  or  tendencies,  but  as  betraying  the  innate  frivolity  of 
its  leading  members.  All  the  world  is  familiar  with  the  sad 
condition  of  Spain  for  many  years  past;  with  the  frequency  of 
its  sanguinary  revolutions ;  with  the  unsettling,  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  of  the  very  foundations  of  society.  If  it  possessed 
any  statesmen,  therefore,  alive  to  the  duties  of  their  place,  soli- 
citous to  heal  the  wounds  which  a  protracted  anarchy  had 
inflicted^  thev  would  assuredly  apply  themselves  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  grave  necessities  of  the  times ;  and  afterwards, 
when  they  had  composed  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom,  restored 
the  finances,  re-established  public  credit,  and  reconciled  class 
with  class,  would  probably  bestow  some  attention  on  those  arts 
which  constitute  the  most  graceful  ornaments  of  a  tranquil  and 
flourishing  state.  But  Narvaez  and  his  colleagues,  taking  an 
original  view  of  these  matters,  fancied  it  would  argue  superior 
serenity  of  mind,  to  be  able,  in  the  midst  of  political  convuMons, 
to  meditate  on  the  correct  orthography  of  the  Spanish  languf^ge. 
They  accordingly  published  a  sage  decree  on  this  subject,  directing 
the  instructors  of  youth  to  watda  over  the  spelling  of  their  pupils, 
and  to  see  that  they  conformed  in  so  grave  an  affair  to  the  rules  of 
the  academy.  If  they  neglected  this  duty,  they  were  to  be 
deprived  of  their  diplomas.  With  authors,  whether  philosophers 
or  political  economists,  or  poets,  or  novelists,  or  journalists,  they 
did  not  interfere.  These  refractory,  but  unimportant  classes,  were 
abandoned  to  the  error  of  their  ways.  If  they  spelled  wron^  it 
was  their  own  fault,  and  they  must  abide  the  consequences.  But 
in  the  case  of  students  it  was  wholly  different ;  they  were  to  be 
examined  with  peculiar  severity,  not  only  by  the  commission  of 
pubUc  instruction,  but  bjr  the  political  chief  of  Madrid.  This 
brilliant  idea  must,  we  think,  have  originated  with  Senor  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa,  who  has  brought  all  the  pedantry  of  a  dramatic 
coxcomb  into  the  gravest  affitirs  of  state.    He  fancied,  no  doubt. 
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that  ruin  wbs  impending  over  his  valuable  works,  and  that  it 
eonld  only  be  averted  by  interesting  the  government  of  the 
country  in  the  great  question  of  orthography.  Possibly  he  may 
have  dreaded  the  revolutionary  spirit  m  the  serious  business  of 
stvle.  Swift,  we  know,  during  the  excitement  and  uncertainty 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  addr^sed  a  letter  to  Lord  Oxford,  ex- 
presnng  his  deep  anxiety,  lest  the  English  lan^agc  should  fall 
to  pieces  for  want  of  an  academy.  But  Spain  is  not  in  this  pre- 
dicament; it  has  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  which  Swift 
r^retted  our  being  deprived;  and  yet  has,  we  find,  been  visited 
by  so  great  a  confusion  m  the  matter  of  orthography,  that  serious 
apprehensions  have  come  at  length  to  be  entertained,  lest  the  most 
important  public  documents  should  cease  to  be  inteUigible. 

out  enough  of  this :  the  Narvaez  ministry  has  a  dim  percep- 
tion of  the  truth,  that  igjiorance  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  recent 
troubles  in  Spain,  but  in  attempting  to  remedy  the  evil,  has 
thouj^ht  proper  to  be^n  at  the  wrong  end.  What  the  Spaniards 
require  to  be  taught  is,  that  nations  cannot  possibly  be  regene- 
rated by  the  mere  exercise  of  physical  force,  and  that  it  is 
altogether  useless  to  overthrow  even  a  bad  government,  unless 
you  know  how  to  set  up  something  better  in  its  place.  We  by 
no  means  maintain  that  nations  are  never  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  oppressors,  and  engage  in  civil  wars.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
our  firm  conviction,  that  of  all  wars,  civil  wars  are  generally  the 
most  just,  though  infinitely  the  most  terrible.  AU  we  would 
insist  on  is  this,  that  the  leaders  of  parties  ought  never  to  plimge 
their  countrymen  in  civil  strife,  before  they  have  calmly  and 
deliberately  convinced  themselves,  that  there  exists  no  other 
means  of  establishing  or  restoring  public  liberty.  Spain  is  the 
slave  of  instinct  and  impulse.  She  finds  herself  uneasy,  and  is 
persuaded  that  bad  government  is  the  cause  of  her  discomfort, 
ohe,  therefore,  puts  forth  her  ener^es,  gathers  together  her  popu- 
lations, arms  them  with  mortal  instruments,  precipitates  them 
against  each  other,  overthrows  the  men  in  power,  and  oblite- 
rates all  traces  of  iheir  errors  or  their  crimes  with  blood. 

A  firee  stage  is  thus  produced.  A  brilliant  opportunity  for 
starting  de  novo^  but  where  are  the  statesmen  ?  Where  are  their 
enlightened  supporters?  Where  are  the  legislators?  Where  are 
ihe  firm,  honest,  and  patriotic  electors?  Alas !  nowhere !  Spain 
has  ihem  not.  The  dreadful  cycle,  therefore,  of  misrule,  discon- 
tent, agitation,  insurrectionary  movements,  civil  wars,  revolutions, 
is  always  in  progress,  and  the  fruit  we  see  before  us,  in  the  utter 
demoralisation  of  the  country.  Still  misfortune  is  a  school,  as 
well  to  nations  as  to  individuals,  and  afflictions  and  disasters  shed 
by  degrees  a  bitter  enlightenment  upon  the  mind.    Under  these 
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stem  instructots,  die  Spani^  people  would  appear  to  haTe 
profited  something,  even  though  they  should  only  have  made 
l^e  discovery,  that  acts  of  videnoe  do  not  necessarily  lead  to 
freedom,  but  may,  under  certain  drcumstanoes,  prove  rather  the 
harbinger  of  despotism. 

Endeavouring  to  conjecture  the  duuracter  of  the  futoxe  from 
ihe  past,  we  are  led  to  think  it  probable  that  there  will  not  soon 
again  be  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  established  order  of  things 
in  Spain.  Attempts  may  be  made,  and  partial  troubles  may  anse, 
but  it  would  very  greatly  surprise  us  to  behold  the  Peninsula  tra- 
versed asain  by  hostile  Spanish  armies,  each  representing  a  par- 
ticular ueory  of  government.  The  attachment  to  fanuiiea  and 
dynasties,  wmch  is  almost  indestructible,  because  it  springs  xather 
from  instinct  than  from  reason,  may  yet  occasion  civil  wars, 
though  there  would  seem  to  exist  among  all  ranks  a  considerable 
abatement  of  dynastic  &iiaticiam.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
quite  safe  to  reason  upon  the  movemaoits  of  a  people  among  whom 
loyalty  develops  itselt  in  so  extravagant  a  manner  as  it  does  in 
Spain.  No  feelin?  is  so  dangerous  and  objectionable  as  this, 
because  none  is  so  Uable  to  abuse.  Ma:i  glory  in  committing  acta 
of  folly,  in  proof  of  their  attachment  to  princes;  which,  instead  of 
entitling  them  to  the  respect  of  the  rational  part  of  their  spedea, 
ou^ht  to  render  them  the  subjects  of  unmitigated  scorn.  It  is 
qmte  right  to  treat  with  respect  the  first  magistrates  of  a  £cee 
state,  if  the^  conduct  themselves  in  an  honest  and  upright  man- 
ner; but  it  is  beyond  measure  silly  and  absurd  to  suror  that 
respect  to  assume  an  impasaoned  charact^.  In  politics  there 
should  be  no  passion  whatsoever,  save  the  love  of  liberty;  every* 
where  the  parent  of  whatever  is  excellent  or  noble  m  human 
institutions. 

Loyalty  too  frequently  resembles  the  attachment  of  the  canine 
race  for  man,  not  being  eradicated  bj  ill  usa^,  or  contempt^  or 
the  incessant  assumption  of  supeiionty.  It  is,  consequently,  the 
most  degrading  of  all  feelings.  It  places  one  class  of  persona 
below  the  proper  level  of  hujnanity,  in  order  to  place  others 
above  it  It  can  properly,  therefore,  have  no  existence  in  con- 
stitutional states,  ^ere,  in  order  to  be  an  object  of  affection,  the 
sovereign  must  habitually  display  good  and  {>opular  qualities;  or, 
in  other  words,  deserve  the  attachment  whicn  he  inspires.  In 
Spain  it  is  not  so.  They  who  are  interested  in  reviving  the 
puerile  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  old  monarchy,  seek  by  all 
manner  of  trivial  arts  to  invest  the  person  of  Isabella  11.  with  a 
net-work  of  political  superstiti<»i.  When  she  appears  on  the  Prado 
of  Madrid,  all  the  ladies  rise  in  thdr  carriages,  all  the  gentlemen 
stand  uncovered.    This  may,  by  some  writers,  be  traced  to  the 
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^  fimtastic  gallantrj  of  the  Sj^anish  people,  and  on  that  ^und 
jnstified.  But  we  cannot  admit  such  a  defence.  If  thia  kind  of 
chil  idolatry  wexe  paid  only  to  a  queen,  we  might  be  induced 
totoleiate  it  asaignificatiTe  of  the  homage  paid  by  strength  to  femi- 
nine gentleness.  It  is  not  so,  however.  Had  Spain  a  kii^,  the 
same  c^^emonies  would  be  practised,  the  same  deTOti<»i  felt  or 
affected.  It  is  not  to  the  woman,  therefore^  but  to  the  wearer 
of  the  crown;  not  to  the  sex,  but  to  the  situation,  that  the  com- 
pfiment  is  paid. 

Again,  when  the  youn^  Queen  of  Spain  goes  to  the  theatre, 
tiirough  what  an  ordeal  is  she  compelled  to  pass!  We  have 
not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  our  own  queen  ought  to  be  set 
up  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  all  other  princes  upon  earth; 
but  in  these  questions  of  state^  and  parade,  and  show,  we  think 
ihey  might  most  of  them  profit  considerably  by  observing  what 
she  does.  For  example,  when  she  goes  to  the  theatre,  we  believe 
die  would  ^dly  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  like  any 
other  lady,  without  bein^  every  now  and  tiien  saluted  with  the 
national  air,  and  compellea  to  rise  and  bow,  and  return  the  salutes 
of  the  audience,  till  what  was  meant  for  pleasure,  is  converted  into 
a  mere  toiL  iSnnoes  diould  be  suffered  to  taste  the  same  quiet, 
hannlefls  enjoyments  as  oth^  peofJe;  to  pass  unnoticed  through 
the  street,  to  appear  unnoticed  at  the  theatre,  or  on  the  race- 
course, or  whoever  else  they  go  in  search  of  amusement.  If  they 
act  so  as  to  deserve  the  a&ction  of  the  people,  they  will  be  sure 
to  discover  thej  axe  beloved  by  a  thousand  silent  tokens,  by  the 
air  of  satiafiictLon,  and  looks  of  delight  exhibited  by  the  people 
wherever  they  appear.  Noisy  demonstrations,  hurrahs,  vivas^ 
are  as  deceptive  as  they  are  ridiculous,  since  they  would  be  as 
profusely  lavished  on  a  Caligula  or  a  Nadir  Shah,  as  on  an  Alfred 
or  a  Victoria. 

One  nation,  it  is  true,  is  seldom  competent  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  practices  cf  another.  We  are  cold,  moreover,  here  in  the 
north;  in  us  reason  predominates.  We  calculate,  we  institute 
laborious  comparisons.  We  weigh  our  opinions  in  a  balance,  we 
ent^  philosophically  into  the  raiionale  even  of  our  dissipations. 
Not  so  in  tive  south;  there,  habitually,  impulse  is  the  incentive 
to  action,  for  which  reason  they  have  more  need  than  we  of  well- 
organised  institutiona.  We  could  ^vem  ourselves  almost  without 
a  central  government,  being  political  animals,  as  it  were,  by  na- 
ture. To  us,  public  business  stands  in  the  place  of  all  other 
amusement.  We  are  sufficiently  entertained  by  the  art  of  governing 
ourselves,  and  take  more  interest  in  a  parliamentary  debate,  than  in 
the  finest  drama,  or  in  any  other  work  of  art ;  we  have,  in  &ct,  made 
the  great  discovery  that  the  government  of  a  state  is  the  noblest 
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of  all  arts,  the  most  intensely  interesting  of  all  occupations,  and 
as  we  become  absorbed  by  it,  grow  indifferent  to  amusements  of 
every  kind.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  neglect  into  which  the 
stage  has  fallen  in  England,  together  with  almost  every  other 
variety  of  public  entertainment.  Thousands  upon  thousands  rush 
to  Covent  Garden  to  hear  speeches  on  political  economy,  whom 
the  ability  of  the  greatest  actor  could  not  tempt  to  spend  a 
shilling  or  walk  a  hundred  yards.  Nay,  to  share  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  political  excitement,  even  for  a  few  hours,  men  travel  to 
London  from  the  remotest  comers  of  the  empire  in  the  midst  of 
frost  and  snow,  and  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  winter.  Just 
so  has  it  always  been  in  free  states. 

Hitherto,  however,  Spain  has  exhibited  but  little  of  this  taste, 
though  from  many  indications,  there  appears  to  be  good  ground 
for  hoping  that  she  is  now  in  the  act  ol  accjuiring  it.  She  throws 
less  intensity  than  formerly  into  her  passion  for  bull-fights,  and 
even  into  the  milder  madness  of  the  stage,  which  will  probably 
long  survive  the  grosser  and  more  animal  enjoyment  of  the  arena. 
Yet  the  good  people  of  Madrid  seem  quite  intoxicated  with  joy 
when  their  littie  queen  condescends  to  share  with  them  the 
recreations  of  the  theatre,  and  express  their  rapture  bv  throwing 
forth  garlands  of  flowers  from  their  boxes,  and  letting  loose  doves 
and  other  birds,  adorned  with  bunches  of  ribbands,  to  flutter 
through  the  open  spaces  of  the  building,  and  be  caught  perhaps 
by  some  enthusiast  in  pit  or  gallery.  Among  the  worshippers  of 
pleasure  of  former  ages,  a  similar  practice  prevailed,  only  among 
them  the  birds  thus  let  loose  were  sprinkled  with  fragrant  essences, 
which,  by  fluttering  to  and  fro,  they  diffused  agreeably  through 
the  air. 

Another  practice  which  the  Moderados  seem  anxious  to  establish 
is  that  of  consecrating  in  their  families  the  portrait  of  the  queen, 
among  those  of  the  saints  of  the  Roman  CatiioHc  calendar. 
Possibly  Isabella  II.  may  be  quite  as  worthy  of  admiration  as 
many  of  those  saints,  though  if  her  canonisation  were  proposed, 
and  we  were  required  to  perform  at  Rome  the  part  of  the  devil's 
advocate  in  lieu  of  the  reverend  cardinal  who  on  such  occasions 
plays  that  part,  we  might  possibly  be  able  to  point  out  some  flaws 
in  her  character  which  would  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony.  She  is  indeed  as  yet  too  young  to  be  either  a  saint  or 
a  sinner.  But  if  she  be  the  daughter  of  Maria  Christina,  whom 
she  herself,  by  way  of  paying  her  a  particular  compliment,  has 
made  a  colonel  of  oragoons,  we  can  reasonably  anticipate  nothing 
very  exemplary  from  her,  being  brought  up  as  she  is  under  the 
tutelage  of^  that  mother,  and  in  the  society  of  those  profligates  by 
whom  during  her  whole  life  she  has  been  surrounded. 
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Among  the  better  meaning  persona  who  had  charge  of  Isabella 
during  her  childhood,  there  were  some  who  deemed  it  advisable  to 
inspire  her  with^  pity  for  the  poor,  and  in  the  execution  of  this* 
niBiseworthy  desim  mve  proof  of  an  ingenuity  which  deserves  to 
be  commemorated.  It  probablv  occurrra  to  mem  that  it  might 
oflend  the  senses  of  the  royal  child  to  be  brought  in  contact  with 
actual  humanity,  deformed,  and  rendered  loathsome  by  ti^e 
accidents  of  wretchedness.  They  therefore  l^erected  a  cottage  in 
the  palace  gardens  of  the  Bum  Retiro^  and  nlaced  in  it  an  inha- 
bitant to  co-operate  in  bringing  to  maturity  the  charitable  feelings 
of  Isabella.  As  she  entered  this  lowly  dwelling,  she  beheld  by 
the  dim  light  which  pervaded  it,  a  solitary  wretch  stretched  on  his 
pallet  of  straw.  As  she  advanced  reluctantly  towards  him,  he 
made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  up,  either  to  implore  her 
aid,  or  to  thank  her  for  the  interest  she  seemed  to  take  in  him. 
But  then,  as  through  debility  or  sickness,  sank  back  upon  his 
miserable  bed  and  remained  speechless.  The  exhibition  must 
have  been  truly  edifying.  It  was  an  automaton  thrown  into  all 
the  aforesaid  attitudes  by  springs  upon  which  her  little  majesty's 
feet  i)ressed  as  she  moved  along  the  floor. 

It  is  not  stated  to  what  party  the  authors  of  this  valuable  inven- 
tion belonged,  but  they  were  probably  Moderados  of  the  same 
school  with  that  celebrated  'preacher  who  refused  to  mention  hdl 
to  ears  polite.  No  doubt  the  effect  on  the  child's  mind  was  striking 
enough  at  first,  especially  if  she  had  not  previously  been  made 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  dumb  mechanism.  But  was  real 
indigence  so  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace  and  throughout 
Madrid,  as  to  compel  the  courtly  teachers  of  the  young  queen  to 
have  recourse  to  so  costly  a  representation?  Would  not  the 
fiienuine  hovel  of  some  half-famishea  Castilian  peasant  have  afforded 
her  majesty  as  true  and  impressive  a  lesson?  And  might  not  the 
money  laid  out  on  this  useless  toy  have  been  better  spent  even  in 
indiscriminate  charity?  Surely  there  is  a  blight  upon  the  dwellers 
in  palaces  which  prevents  their  minds  from  ripening,  and  keeps 
them  for  ever  in  a  state  of  crude  infancy. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  to  enlarge  on  the  extravagances  of  the 
palace,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  state  of  things  towards  which 
the  Moderados  would  lead  back  the  Spanish  nation.  They  have 
inscribed  the  characteristics  of  their  system  on  the  whole  face  of 
the  countnTy  in  ruined  towns  and  villages,  in  stormed  cities, 
in  battle  fields,  whitened  by  the  bones  of  the  dead.  They  have 
employed  as  their  instruments  the  worst  men  to  be  found  in  the 
Peninsula,  men  to  whom  assassination  is  a  pastime,  who  rejoice 
at  beholding  the  streets  and  churches  crowded  with  widows  and 
orphans,  and  old  men  rendered  childless  by  the  sword.    Yet,  as 
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generally  happens,  ihe  gpneat  masters  of  crueltj  hare  found  imi- 
tators ambitious  of  practiang  on  thexr  masters  the  lessons  learned 
from  them.  Thus  assMsins  haTe  fiequentlr  been  fomid  to  post 
^emselyes  at  night  akmg  the  streets  of  Ma&d,  mider  the  parches 
of  doors,  and  behind  the  mttars  of  chtirches — whence  lAiej  hove 
fired  at  Nairaez  as  he  passed  to  the  orora,  riddled  his  carriage,  and 
peked  off  some  of  his  ontridezs  ana  atlaidants,  thoa^  hitii^rto 
without  once  touching  his  person.  This  is  how  parties  adyanoe 
their  views  in  Spain.  They  nave  no  time  for  arj^umentSy  for  regis- 
tering, canvassing,  voting,  for  oonstitational  agitati<m,  and  years 
of  pi^amentary  debate.  They  see  the  opponent  of  their  scliemes 
before  them,  and  shoot  him  ;  or,  missing  their  aim,  are  jperhape 
shot.  The  crime  gives  birth  to  revenge,  and  the  victors  or  to-day 
are  perhaps  to-morrow  victims ;  the  courage  <^  all  parties  bdng 
kept  up  bv  the  number  of  deaths  it  is  able  to  occasion,  or  of  ven- 
geances which  it  has  on  its  hands. 

A  highly  characteristic  anecdote  is  i^ted  of  one  of  the  revolu- 
tionary chieft,  who  still  figure  in  the  Cort^  Having  been  de- 
spatched by  his  province  at  the  head  of  a  small  amnr  to  asnst  in 
besieging  the  central  government  in  the  capital,  he  found  himsdf 
compell^,  while  yet  at  some  distance,  to  nalt  and  enter  into  ne- 
TOtiations.  His  force  was  weak,  and  Hkely  to  become  weaker  by 
delay,  unless  he  could  hit  upcm  some  device  for  at  ooce  raising  the 
courage  oi  his  followers,  and  iustifying  the  confidence  of  those  who 
intrusted  him  wilh  command.  He  felt  Ae  necessity  of  a  military 
execution,  but  knew  not  whom  to  execute,  as  ihete  was  not  among 
his  firiends  a  single  delinquent,  and  it  was  just  then  no  easy  task 
to  get  hold  of  one  of  ihe  enemy.  In  this  dilonma  he  bethought 
hims^  of  a  splendid  stratagem.  He  invited  the  central  govern- 
ment to  send  him  an  agent  with  whom  to  treat,  and  secretfy  re- 
solved to  seize  him  as  Boon  as  he  should  arrive,  form  his  troope 
into  a  hoUow  square,  and  shoot  him  immediately,  to  keep  up  their 
spirits.  Not  being  at  all  aware  of  his  humane  purpose,  tne  mi- 
mstars  despatched  a  gentleman  to  his  camp,  and  aioi^  with  him  a 
person  who  happened  to  be  the  £nend  of  the  energetic  chief,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  entirely  deranged  the  plans  of  tiie  latter.  For, 
notwithstanding  his  most  pathetic  aitreaties,  the  general's  friend 
would  not  consent  to  have  the  person  for  whose  safety  he  was 
pledged ,  shot  like  a  dog,  in  order  to  establish  an  influence  wholly 
unintelligible  out  of  Spain. 

The  tactics  of  tiiis  chief  were  by  no  means  peculiar.  Most  of 
those  who  have  found  themselves  in  the  possession  of  power, 
during  the  last  thirteen  years  of  confiision  and  anarchy,  have 
sought  to  excite  in  themselves  the  consciousness  of  being  some- 
body by  putting  other  people  to  death.    It  is  said  timt  certam 
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idiosynecacies  are  gratified  hr  ttttuig  xound  a  cheerful  fire,  and 
heanng  the  footetepa  of  leas  fortunate  mortak  trudsbg  by  in  ^ 
ftplwihTTig  nun,  or  thrcm^li  the  drifting  anew.  And  so  it  appean 
to  be  with  Spanish  political  adTenturerSy  who  never  fancy  them- 
eelyea  qmte  aafe  but  when  they  are  en^ged  in  cutting  off  their 
•enemieay  or  posons  who  might  possibhr  ripen  into  enemies  if  left 
quietly  in  possesaon  of  theirheada.  lliemultiplication  of  enmities 
imder  the  influence  of  such  a  system  could  not  fail  to  be  great. 
Eyenr  person  in  office  must  of  necead^  be  the  foe  of  many,  not 
merdry  of  those  whom  his  party  had  ousted,  but  of  th<»3e  stiu  more 
resolute  and  detennined  mdividuab  whose  friends  and  relations 
thevhad  remoiseleaBly  saciifioed. 

whilst  tlungs  are  moTin^  in  this  Ticioua  circle,  e^diausting  the 
moral  energies  and  paralysing  the  material  resources  of  the  coun> 
tiy,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  middle  classes  should 
be  nearly  all  of  them  Progresistas,  ever  ready  and  eager  to  enga^ 
in  the  w<»k  of  revdutioii.  Hie  opinim  of  those,  however,  is  qmte 
erroneous,  who  imacine  thai  the  middle  classes  love  revolution 
for  its  own  sake.  Iftbey  desire  to  pull  down,  it  is  that  they  may 
build  up  more  firmly.  They  may  be  weary  of  change,  but  they  are 
stin  more  weary  of  stagnation.  By  a  sort  of  instinct  implanted  by 
Providence  in  man  ihey  perceive  that  the  establishment  of  freedom 
is  necessary  to  the  success  of  indostry,  and  hence  they  have  beoi 
the  enonies  of  every  administration,  with  one  single  exception, 
that  has  been  formea  in  Spain  for  manjr  years  past,  and  will  be 
the  enemies  of  every  one  that  is  formed  till  the  nghte  of  industry 
shall  be  prc^ierly  reoc^nised 

Scarcely  an  event  has  happened  since  the  overthrow  of  Espar- 
tero  whicn  may  not  be  adduced  to  prove  the  strong  enmity  of 
the  middle  elates  of  Spain  to  the  Moderado  party.  The  evidence 
of  this  truth  is  sup;^ed  by  the  population  oi  all  the  great  towns ; 
for  in  Spain,  as  in  England,  the  a^cultnral  daaaes  are  centuries 
behind  the  rest  of  the  community  m  enlightenment,  and  therefore 
attached  to  oligarchy.  It  is  generally  felt, — ^in  the  towns  c£ 
course  we  mean — that  for  the  proper  development  of  its  resources 
industry  has  need  of  fireedom  fuid  tranquillity.  The  conviction  is 
unbroken  and  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  twelve  years  ago;  but  ex- 
perience has  taught  it  to  make  use  of  differait  tactics  and  difierent 
weapons.  With  the  exception  of  Catalonia,  where  industrial  acti- 
vit;^  and  skill  in  manu&cturing  processes  run  hand  in  hand  with 
poMcal  iterance,  all  Spain  appears  now  to  be  persuaded  that 
oligarchy  is  to  be  combated  and  overcome  by  inteuectual  and  not 
by  physical  weapons.  In  the  production  of  this  feeling  the  reyo* 
lutions  of  Spain  seem  to  have  resulted  and  they  caimot  therefore 
be  said  to  have  happenedin  vain*    Even  those  members  of  the 
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Narvaez  administration  whose  studies  have  led  them  to  bestow 
some  attention  on  the  interests  of  the  national  industry,  have  there- 
by been  in  some  measure  liberalised  and  set  at  variance  with  the 
nuUtary  dictator  and  his  thick  and  thin  upholders.  Mon  and 
Pidal,  possessii^  some  administrative  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
relation  in  which  all  governments  ought  to  stand  towards  the 
people,  form  a  sort  of  opposition,  as  it  were,  in  the  cabinet,  from 
which  therefore  they  seem  likely  to  be  ejected. 

Yet,  like  all  other  finance  ministers,  Mon  is  unpopular.  He  is 
necessarily  the  ringleader  in  the  war  against  the  purse,  and  his 
manner  of  conducting  o^rations  is  often  to  the  last  decree  vexa- 
tious and  arbitrary.  An  instance  occurred  in  the  beginnmg  of  the 
present  year.  In  casting  his  eye  over  the  whole  frame-work  of 
society  to  discover  every  chink  through  which  reals  miffht  be 
made  to  ooze,  he  observed  the  water-carriers  of  Madrid,  and 
fitncied  that  they  had  not  been  made  to  contribute  enough 
towards  the  maintenance  of  Queen  Isabella  11.  and  her  govern- 
ment. This  laborious  class  of  men  is  composed  entirely  of 
Oallicians  who  from  time  to  time  leave  their  rugged  mountains 
and  proceed  to  the  capital,  in  the  hope  of  realising  a  little 
fortune  by  their  brawny  strength.  They  are  in  some  sort  the 
Boeotians  of  Spain,  being  as  remarkable  for  the  bluntness  of  their 
wit  as  for  the  herculean  proportions  of  their  frames.  Neverthe- 
less, if  they  are  dull,  they  can  boast  of  moral  qualities  for  which 
the  inhabitants  of  many  other  provinces  would  perhaps  be  glad  \o 
be  equally  celebrated.  They  are  industrious  and  lionest,  and, 
therefore,  whether  as  porters  or  water-carriers,  generally  contrive 
to  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood,  save  money,  and  return  to  their 
native  mountains,  where  they  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  comparative  ease  and  independence. 

Such  are  the  Gallegos  upon  whom  Senor  Mon,  in  January  last, 
fastened  his  financial  tangs.  The  condition  of  this  fraternity  may 
serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people 
of  Madrid.  Into  every  house,  great  and  small,  they  are  allowed 
to  enter  unquestioned  with  their  water-pails,  to  pass  from  court  to 
court,  and  descend  or  mount  according  to  the  locality  of  the 
cisterns  which  it  is  their  duty  to  fill.  This  privilege  they  obtain 
through  the  purchase  of  a  licence  from  the  government,  which 
costs  somewhere  about  twenty  pounds.  Unt3  Senor  Mon  took 
their  affiiirs  into  his  hands,  they  were  permitted  to  dispose  of 
this  licence  to  their  successors  in  the  craft  and  mystery  of  water- 
carrying,  and  thus  escape  a  loss  which  to  such  persons  must  be  a 
heavy  one.  Mandeville  long  ago  made  the  discovery  that  private 
vices  are  public  benefits,  and  Senor  Mon,  with  equal  perspicacity, 
has  descried  the  great  truth,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  whole  commu- 
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nity  is  angmeniecl  by  the  oppression  and  ruin  of  its  various  parts, 
or  something  approaching  very  nearly  to  that  consummation. 
He  applied  this  to  the  water-carriers,  and  at  once  increased 
the  pnce  of  their  licences,  while  he  took  away  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  His  excuse  was  this :  bad  characters,  he  said,  under 
pzetence   of  dearing  to  supply   their  neighbours  with  water, 

Surchased  the  licences  from  tne  retiring  Gallegos,  and  obtaining 
bus  an  entrance  into  the  greatest  houses,  perpetrated  there  ^ 
manner  of  crimes.  This  single  hint  of  the  great  finance  minister 
throws  open  a  world  of  mystery  to  the  imagination.  Fancy  a 
man  in  possession  of  a  (jallego's  licence,  and  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  it  in  such  a  aty  as  Madrid.  The  ring  of  Gyges 
itself  could  hardly  lay  open  to  daring  yillany  a  wider  field  of 
operations.  We  trust  some  of  our  novelists  who  have,  long  been 
wofully  in  want  of  new  materials  for  their  fictions,  will  act  upon 
the  suggestion  here  thrown  out,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  make 
the  slightest  allusion  to  us. 

Wifli  respect  to  the  water-carriers,  bein^  impatient  of  oppres* 
aon,  yet  thoroughly  ignorant  of  all  political  manoeuvres,  they 
determined  on  having  recourse  to  a  very  extraordinary  form  of 
Prcnunaamtnto.  They  piled  up  their  pails,  and  sitting  still  with 
folded  arms,  resolved  to  kill  the  Maarilenas  with  thirst.  For 
whole  days  the  fountains  were  unvisited,  the  cisterns  unfilled. 
No  coffee  could  be  made,  no  lemonade  manufactured.  The 
lips  of  the  prettiest  Madrilenas  began  to  look  parched  and  dry, 
and  crowding  round  their  husbands  and  fathers,  with  many  soft 
imprecations  against  Senor  Mon,  they  besought  them  to  appeal  to 
the  humanity  of  the  Ghillegos,  and  entreat  them  not  to  extinguish 
all  the  beauty  of  Spain  at  once.  The  gentlemen  adopted  a 
different  method.  Instead  of  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  the 
injured  party,  they  went  to  the  Corregidor,  who  on  their  repre- 
sentation, published  a  band^,  commanding  the  water-carriers 
immediately  to  return  to  their  work  on  pain  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. This  produced  the  desired  efiect,  the  unfortunate 
mountaineers  observing  four  of  their  companions  seized  and  put  in 
confinement  by  way  of  example,  became  terrified,  and  succumbed 
to  authority,  only  muttering,  as  they  resumed  their  labours,  the 
ineffectual  threat  that  they  would  enhance  their  charges. 

While  we  were  engaged  in  celebrating  this  great  achievement 
of  the  Asturian  financier^  intelligence  arrived  that  the  cabinet  of 
which  he  formed  a  part  had  been  broken  up,  and  for  a  reason 
which,  if  it  be  the  true  one,  reflects  much  credit  on  Senor  Mon, 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Narvaez  ministry  was  divided 
into  two  parties  on  the  subject  of  the  Tmppani  marriage,  and  tliat 
while  Narvaez  adopted  the  views  of  the  court,  and  was  favourable 
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to  the  union  of  the  uncle  with  the  niece,  Senora  Mon  and  Pidal 
took  a  whollj  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  agreed  with  a 
great  body  of  the  Spaniah  people  in  dq>r6cating  aucn  an  alliance. 
The  court  party  has  triiunphea,  and  there  has  been  a  new  difltii* 
bution  of  offices,  thoi^h  without  those  accompaniments  of  riot 
and  disturbance,  which  formerly  were  sure  to  occur  on  every 
change  of  administration.  This  circumstance  bespeaks  some  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
not  omit  to  take  into  account  one  fact,  which  may  go  &r  towards 
explaining  it,  without  presupposing  any  material  aOTance  in  dvi- 
lisation.  Hitherto  the  principal  agents  of  insurrection  have  been 
those  multitudes  of  empleados  who,  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
each  successive  cabinet,  have  immediately  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
disaffected  ;  and  while  their  wounds  were  yet  fresh  and  smarting^ 
have  incited  them  to  acts  of  violence.  As  tne  ministers  now  goin^ 
out  and  coming  in,  belong  equally  to  the  Moderado  faction,  and 
have,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  dependants  and  adhe- 
rents, there  no  longer  exists  any  particular  necessitv  for  a  complete 
changeof  underlings.  The  disturbance,  therefore,  of  theupperstrata^ 
in.  the  political  world  does  not  always  unsettle  its  foundations,  and 
ministries  are  formed  or  dissolved  without  occasoning  a  rev(duti(Hi. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  touch  briefly  on  the  circumstance 
which  has  nominally  thrown  General  iNarvaez  out  of  office,  though 
his  influence  at  court  remaining  undiminished,  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  be  generalissimo  of  all  me  forces  of  Spain,  giving  hiox 
more  power  than  ever,  he  may  again  become  minister  whenever 
he  pleases  ;  and  will  irresistibly  sway  the  decisions  of  whomsoever 
may  happen  to  fill  that  post  AU  Europe  is  of  course  aware  that 
the  little  Queen  of  Spain,  though  still  almost  a  child,  requires  to  be 
married  ;  which,  according  to  the  views  taken  of  such  matters  by 
the  wisdom  of  our  age,  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  interest  the  whoie 
civilised  world.  Its  conseciuences,  in  fact,  may  produce  much  good 
or  harm.  Maria  Christma  has  a  broiher  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  who,  under  the  name  of  the  Count  di  Trappani,  has  of  late 
been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  journals.  Of  nis  character  we 
have  been  able,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  to  learn  nothing. 
It  is  not  exactly  known  whether  he  be  tall  or  short,  £ur  or  brown, 
young  or  old.  All  that  seems  well  ascertained  is,  that  he  is 
Christina's  brother,  and  that  she  is  desirous  of  marrying  him  to  her 
daughter.  People  of  strict  morals  may  be  startled  by  this  design. 
But  they  should  remember  who  and  what  Christina  is  ;  should 
recall  to  mind  the  incidents  of  her  life,  her  history  once  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  her  marria^  with  Munos,  and  what  preceded 
and  followed  it  After  which  their  aurpiise  will  be  considerably 
abated. 
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Chxistnia  lias  now  one  j^mnd  purpose  to  accomplish,  whidi  is 
dfispodcally  to  sway  the  mmd  of  ner  daufl;hter,  ana  through  her 
to  govem  opain.  In  childhood,  she  ia  said  aystematicallj  to  have 
aabdned  and  weakened  her  mind,  in  order  to  insure  her  own 
ascendancy  and  now  she  hopes  to  reap  the  firnits  of  that  maternal 
policy.  The  Count  di  Trappani  is,  probably,  an  instrument  whose 
atops  die  understands,  ana,  therefore,  she  strenuously  adrocatea 
his  interests,  in  opposdtion  to  those  of  her  nephew,  Don  Enrique, 
aon  of  the  Infante  Don  Francisco  de  P&uIfL  The  Moderaidos 
£3r  the  most  part  side  of  course  with  her,  while  the  Progie- 
■istas,  bein^  more  national  in  their  feeling,  are  faTourable  to 
the  pretensions  of  Don  Enri^pe,  who  in  pohtics,  moreover,  is  said 
to  have  adopted  their  principles.  Now  without  being  Progre- 
flistas,  Mon  and  Pidal  were  on  this  point  agreed  with  them.  Not, 
liowever,  bein^  able,  from  their  pc^tion,  as  ministers  openly 
to  offer  opposition  to  the  court,  in  their  places  in  the  Cortes  they 
are  said  to  have  incited  others  to  do  so.  No  doubt  they  look 
with  apprehensioa  on  the  umiatuial  alliance,  and  fear  lest  it 
should  prove  a  source  of  many  woes  to  Spain.  Hence  those 
altercations  and  contests  in  the  cabinet,  which  led  to  its  dissolu- 
tion, and  win  probably  exercise  a  powerM  influence  on  the 
relations  of  parties  in  the  le^latuie. 

At  present  the  opinions  m  the  Cortes  by  no  means  represent 
those  prevailing  out  of  doors;  the  people,  but  more  especially 
the  middle  dasses,  belong  in  nine  cases  perhaps  out  of  ten  to 
the  liberal  party;  while  m  the  C(»)gress  there  is  but  one  Pro- 
gxesista  member,  and  in  the  Senate  extremely  few.  So  anoma- 
u>as  a  state  of  thin^  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  last.  Senor 
Orense,  the  Proffresista,  who  stands  alone  in  the  Congress,  feels 
himself  supported  by  much  more  than  his  own  individual  strength, 
and  when  he  speaKS,  evidently  expresses  the  convictions  of  a 
great  party.  He  knows  that  his  words  will  produce  an  echo 
uuroughout  Spain,  for  which  reason  he  does  not  hesitate  at  times 
to  set  the  whole  government  and  Cortes  at  defiance,  and  give 
rise  to  scenes  of  tumultuous  agitation,  which  would  speedily 
prove  fatal  to  him,  but  for  the  critical  situation  of  the  pubbc 
mind  throughout  the  country.  The  war  of  words  which  recently 
took  place  between  Senor  Orense  and  Oeneral  Narvaez  shows 
that  the  former  is  regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  party  which 
may  soon  be  dangerous.  The  triumph  of  the  Moderados  in  the 
late  elections  proves  nothing,  for  when  ministers  have  a  point  to 
carry,  and  can  reckon  conndently  on  the  army,  they  coerce  the 
various  constituencies  of  the  kingdom,  in  tiie  most  audacious 
manner.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  at  Badajoz,  a  whole  battalion 
of  soldiers  was  distributed  among  the  voters,  and  compelled  to 
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bear  down  the  public  by  its  mercenary  sufirages.  Similar  events 
are  of  perpetual  recurrence;  there  is  no  fireedom  of  election  in 
Spain.  What  is  denominated  the  constitution,  is  as  yet  a  mere 
contrivance  for  passing  power  from  hand  to  hand,  by  a  sort  of 
decent  juggle,  which  appears  not  to  implicate  the  court,  while  it 
seems  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Senor  Galeano,  an  apostate  from  the  liberal  cause,  once  dis- 
closed in  the  Cortes  the  secret  of  Spanish  parties.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Moderados  were  attached  to  France,  and  acted 
under  French  influence,  and  this  because,  as  he  said,  they  were 
detested  in  England.  He  was  mistaken.  Our  leanings  are  in 
favour  of  the  Progresistas,  l>ecause  their  opinions  and  policy 
appear  to  us  better  calculated,  than  those  of  their  political  opponents, 
to  bestow  prosperity  upon  Spain.  We  do  not  detest  the  Mode- 
rados, we  only  differ  from  them  in  opinion.  Of  many  of  their 
practices  it  is  impossible  to  approve.  We  cannot  commend  the 
zeal  and  activity  with  which  mey  have  fabricated  conspiracies  at 
Madrid  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  putting  to  death  their  poK- 
tical  rivals.  Nor  can  we  praise  the  servility  with  which  they 
have  long  been  doinj^  the  work  of  France,  to  the  detriment  of 
their  own  country.  T<)  be  pleased  with  such  proceedings,  would 
argue  little  conscience  or  juogment  on  our  part.  Both  feeling  and 
common  sense  imperatively  require  us  to  condemn  them,  not 
because  they  are  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  since  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances that  may  be  their  duty,  but  because  they  are  bad 
Spaniards.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  advocate  their  overthrow 
by  violence.  The  Progresistas  we  trust  will  bide  their  time,  and, 
wisely  taking  advantage  of  circumstances,  gradually  remove  the 
^ound  from  beneatli  the  feet  of  their  adversaries.  Until  this 
snail  be  efiectcd,  Spain  must  continue  to  be  a  very  inferior  power, 
despised  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  a  pitiful  appendage  to  the 
French  monarchy.  Its  middle  classes,  however,  seem  to  be  bent  on 
deUvering  it  from  this  humiliating  state  of  dependence.  Even 
bv  Moderado  members  questions  have  lately  been  put  in  the 
dortes  which  indicate  how  uneasily  the  Frencn  yoke  sits  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Spain.  The  middle  classes  at  length  desire  to  have 
an  industry  of  their  own,  a  commerce  and  a  commercial  navy  of 
their  own,  and  ships  and  steamers  of  war  the  property  of  Spain. 
In  obedience  to  this  national  impulse,  even  the  Moderado  cabinet 
has  consented  to  make  an  effort,  and  is  having  several  steamers 
built  in  England.  These,  should  Spain  ever  escape  &om  her 
present  state  of  tutelage,  may  form  the  nucleus  of  a  future  navy 
to  be  employed  for  or  a^amst  us,  according  to  circumstances. 
Meanwhile,  we  desire  it  to  be  most  distinctly  understood,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  would  view  with  extreme  satis&ction  the 
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xeTival  of  industry  and  the  establishment  of  freedom  in  the 
Peninsula.  We  regard  it  without  a  particle  of  jealousy,  standing 
as  we  do  too  high  for  rivalry,  too  far  advanced  in  the  race  to  be 
overtaken  bv  any  other  people,  unless  we  voluntarily  relinquish 
our  own  aavantages,  and  sit  still  while  others  make  progress. 
Taken  altogether,  we  cannot  be  the  rivals  of  any  people;  our 
destinies  are  peculiar — we  stand  alone.  Our  very  situation  on 
the  globe  renders  us  the  masters  of  its  commerce.  Our  centre  is 
everywhere,  and  our  circumference  nowhere.  We  are  at  home 
in  our  colonies,  and  our  colonies  as  yet  have  no  boundaries.  They 
are  spreading,  they  are  acquiring  strength,  they  are  approximating 
towards  each  other,  they  may  touch  some  day,  and  coalesce  into 
on^e  prodigious  whole,  the  like  of  which  it  has  not  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  history  to  describe.  From  such  a  position  it  is  quite  im* 
possible  that  we  should  look  upon  Spain  with  any  other  than  a 
friendly  eye.  We  desire  to  benold  her  flourishing  and  free,  our 
fiiend,  if  possible,  but  at  any  rate  her  own  friend,  and  not  the 
slavish  handmaid  of  another  state. 


Abt.  II. — 1.   Jeanne,      Suivi  de  Procope  le   Grand.     2  vols. 
Bruxelles.     1844. 

2.  Isidora.     1  vol.     1845. 

3.  Le  Meuttier  d^AngibauU.    3  vols.     1845. 

4.  Teverino.     Fantasie.     1  vol.     1845. 

5.  Le  Fiche  de  M,  Antoine.    2  vols.     1846. 

We  have  been  somewhat  remiss  with  Madame  Sand  ;  and  yet 
certainly  from  no  disrespect  to  her.  Having,  about  two  years 
ago,*  devoted  a  paper  to  an  examination  of  her  works,  we  thought 
that,  in  our  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  publications  of  the 
day,  we  might  safely  leave  her  new  novels  to  trust  to  the  magic 
influence  of  her  name,  and  give  our  space  to  works  less  likely  to 
force  attention.  But  several  inquiries  navhig  been  made  respect- 
ing what  George  Sand  has  written  since  ^  Consuelo,'  we  gladly  un- 
dertake to  answer  them. 

*  Jeanne'  is  a  story  which  has  excited  considerable  differences 
of  opinion.  Some  speak  rapturously  of  its  purity  and  ideality  ; 
others  regard  it  as  feeble.'  The  cause  of  this,  we  take  it,  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  most  Gothe-like  story  she  has  written.  By 
this  epithet  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  work  resembles 
'  Wilndm  Meister*  or  the  *  Wahlverwandschaften  ;'  not  in  the 
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least ;  we  mean  that  it  is  Gothe-like  in  having  eomuch  %A^  with- 
out heat  It  is  bright,  but  cold ;  dear,  plastic,  but  unexciting* 
To  certain  critics,  therefore,  it  will  appear  a  chef-dtauvre.  To 
ihe  generality  of  readers  it  must  be  a  work  easily  read  and  as  soon 
forgotten.  For  ourselves,  greatly  as  we  admire  some  portions,  wo 
must  confess  the  second  cat^ory  is  that  in  which  we  should  place 
it ;  the  more  so  as  we  too  well  know  with  what  a  witching  pen 
George  Sand  can  write — ^with  what  marvellous  power  she  can  join 
heat  with  light. 

The  character  of  Jeanne  herself  we  conceive  to  be  a  &ilure. 
Madame  Sand  is  peculiarly  fond  of  painting  chaste  women ;  but 
the  chastity  of  Jeanne  is  so  completely  identified  with  imoranoe, 
that  it  ceases  to  be  ideal,  and  sinks,  in  our  estimation,  mto  mere 
brute  insensibility.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  adoring  a  statue 
for  its  chastity  as  Jeanne.^  Where  there  is  no  passion  to  combat 
there  is  no  honour  in  remaining  pure.^  In  fact,  the  ideal  ignorance 
of  Jeanne  is  a  philosophical  fiction,  in  which  we  see  more  fiction 
than  philosophy.  Ignorance  in  its  naivete  may  be  touching  ;  and 
when  handled  Dy  such  a  consummate  artist  as  our  author,  may  be 
full  of  interest;  but  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  idealise  ignorance 
into  grandeur.  It  cannot  be  di^fied,  it  cannot  be  impressive,  it 
cannot  be  enchanting.  Natve^  it  may  be  ;  and  may  awaken  pity 
because  of  its  helplessness;  but  in  this  very  helplessness  there  is 
something  which  destroys  all  ideality. 

*  Jeanne'  betrays  not  only  a  want  of  that  profound  truth  which 
generally  characterises  George  Sand's  creations,  but  also  a  want  of 
tnat  animation  and  passion  wnich  irradiates  them.  There  is  some- 
what of  languor  in  the  style,  very  unusual  with  her ;  which  may  pro- 
bably arise  from  the  false  conception  she  is  struggling  to  make  real; 
a  suspicion  which  seems  confinned  by  the  vigour  of  some  of  the 
scenes,  in  which  secondary  persons  and  real  passions  come  into  play* 
On  the  whole,  *  Jeanne'  may  be  recommended  as  a  work  wnich 
even  ^rls  may  read :  it  contains  nothing  to  ruffle  the  most  delicate 
fastidiousness,  nothing  to  scandalise  the  most  inauisitive '  propriety/ 

'  Isidora'  is  rightly  called  a  fragment.  It  is  a  careless  afiair  ; 
written  probably  for  some  feuilleton,  and  written  in  such  haste,  or 
with  such  carelessness,  that  no  regard  whatever  has  been  paid  to 
the  most  ordinary  rules  of  construction.  It  begins  by  pretending 
to  be  extracts  from  two  journals  kept  by  a  poor,  ambitious  youth^ 
who  Hves  in  a  garret  communing  with  his  thoughts.  This  stale 
device  is  quickly  forgotten,  and  the  narrative  pursues  its  course, 
as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  preceded.  By  tne  time  we  get  to 
the  second  part,  the  narrative  cnan^es  again,  and  is  no  longer  told 
by  the  hero,  but  by  the  author.  All  this  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. 
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The  cazelesB  noyel  Teader  little  heeds  sach  inadTertencies ;  but 
the  critic  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  them ;  he  is  forced  b j  other 
conadeiatiozis  to  si^niJise  them.  This  negligence,  trivial  in  itself, 
is  important  as  an  mdication  of  the  state  of  literature.  Of  all  the 
abuses  of  the  press  none  need  more  vigilant  rcTOession,  than  the 
growing  irreverence  of  Art  manifested  by  the  *  Free  Pencils,'  all 
over  Euro|)e.  To  write  much  is  daily  becoming  a  greater  ambition 
than  to  write  well.  The  demand  is  for  quantity.  Instead  of  ex- 
quisite stories  in  one  or  two  volomes,  carefiilly  meditated,  slowly 
written,  we  are  now  confronted  on  all  sides  with  stories  sprawlins^ 
over  ten  volumes,  written  recklessly — or  rather  not  written  at  al^ 
but  dictated ;  in  which  plan,  probability,  characterisation  have  to 
shift  for  themselves :  if  tney  can  be  improvised,  so  much  the  better; 
if  not,  we  must  put  up  with  the  loss. 

It  is  a  bad  state  of  thin^.  Literature  has  for  some  time  past 
been  rapidly  sinking^into  jjoumalism;  it  is  &8t  becoming  periodi- 
cally prmted  talk.  Kapidity  is  consequently  as  valuable  as  genius. 
If  this  be  true  of  senous  literature — of  politics,  criticism,  his- 
tory, and  philosophy,  how  much  more  strongly  will  the  evil  be 
felt  in  fiction  ?  If  the  solid  is  to  be  frittered  away,  what  fate 
awaits  the  light  and  fiivolous?  When  thinkers  waste  themselves 
upon  the  journal  or  review,  the  novelists,  of  course,  will  fall  a  prey 
to  the  femlleton.  In  France  this  is  but  too  much  the  case.  AU 
the  names,  however  great,  are  gradually  appearing  in  the  feuilleton. 
In  England  the  same  tendency  manifests  itself.  It  is  enough  to 
allude  to  the  favourite  practice  of  monthly  publication,  whether  in 
magazines  or  in  separate  fragments.  This  is  bat  another  form  of 
the  feuilleton  mania ;  and  even  this  imitation  would  seem  insuffi- 
cient, since  Dickens,  Enowles,  and  James  have  leoentiy  taken  to 
pubUsh  in  newspapers. 

The  manifold  evils  of  this  hasty  and  piecemeal  publication  have 
been  often  pointed  out;  we  shall  not  touch  upon  them  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  some  compensation  is  afforded  by  the  steady  per- 
severance of  all  men  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  literature  and 
willing  to  uphold  it ;  so  that  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  true  that 
all  the  evils  frequently  deplored  do  certainly  exist,  in  our  current 
literature  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  true,  tiiat  at  no  period 
have  more  numerous  or  more  important  works  appeared  tiian 
those  which  are  produced — ^if  we  except  the  great  epochs  in  litera- 
ture, which  were  great,  because  of  the  happy  conjunction  ot 
several  remarkable  men.  In  this  age  of  rapia  writing  there  are 
men  growing  old  over  the  composition  of  a  single  work.  That 
truly  monumental  work,  *  Mill's  System  of  Logic,*  occupied  no 
less  than  fifteen  years  ;  to  be  sure  as  many  years  seem  from  all  ap- 
pearances likdy  to  dapse,  before  any  one  will  arise  and  grapple 
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with  it.  Mr.  Gxote's  *  History  of  Greece'  has,  we  believe,  been  still 
longer  in  gestation.  Twenty  years  were  given  to  the  elaboration 
of  Mr.  St.  John's  ^  Hellenes.'  Mr.  Macauley's '  History  of  England 
has  stolen  many  years  of  his  active  life.  Carlyle's  *  Cromwell* 
was  cGrtainl3r  no  hasty  work.  Lord  Mahon's  '  Life  of  Cond6/ 
originally  written  in  Fi-ench,  and  his  '  History  of  England/  do 
not  belong  to  la  Utterature  facik.  Not  to  degenerate  into  the 
catalogue  style,  we  may  sum  up  with  the  assertion,  that  in  spite  of 
the  countless  '  gentlemen  writing  with  ease,*  there  is  also  a  goodly 
band  of  grave  and  earnest  writers,  ready  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
sound  literature,  and  to  transmit  examples  to  succeeding  times. 

If  this  be  true,  we  owe  the  more  honour  to  the  select  few,  for  their 
disdain  of  vulgar  arts ;  and  we  must  regret  the  more  deeply  any  de- 
rogation from  their  high  position.  Such  a  regret  oppresses  us  in  the 
case  of  George  Sand.  Above  all  existing  novelists,  she  is  the  last 
who  should  succumb.  There  is  not  one,  in  any  country,  who  can 
compete  with  her  as  an  artist,  or  as  a  painter  of  passion  and 
character.  Few  have  had  her  deep  and  varied  experience  of 
life;  none  liave  had  her  power  of  pourtraying  it.  And  she — 
placed  by  general  consent  at  the  head  of  French  prose  writers-* 
she  is  to  enter  the  lists  of  the  feuilleton  against  the  impromsaiari 
Dumas,  Soulie,  and  Sue;  the  matchless  author  of  '  Lidiana,'  and 
'  Lelia,'  to  cope  with  '  Le  Comte  de  Monte  Ciisto,' '  Les  Drames 
Inconnus,*  and  ^  Le  Juif  Errant  V  Genius  to  contend  against  dio 
tation,  when  rapidity  is  the  goal.  Did  Madame  Sand  ever  ask 
herself  what  e&ect  she  could  produce  in  the  feuilleton?  Did  she 
ever  consider  how  her  exquisite  style  was  thrown  away  in  a 
journal,  read  so 'rapidly,  that  the  style  of  Eugene  Sue  could  suf* 
fice  for  it?  Did  she  ever  reflect  that  in  those  novels  of  hers,  in 
which  she  pours  forth  that  impassioned  philosophy  which  she  is 
so  anxious  should  get  a  hearing,  are  wasted  on  aieuilleton,  where 
readers  have  only  time  to  scramble  through  and  glance  at  the 
story?  Evidentljr  the  feuilleton  is  the  mst  place  she  should 
choose;  and  hers  is  the  last  sort  of  talent  to  succeed  there. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  small  fragment, 
entitled  '  Isidora,'  which  is  quite  imworthy  of  its  author,  being 
nothing  more  than  a  reproduction  of  old  materials.  Isidora  her* 
self  is  a  fusion  of  *  Lelia*  and  'Pulcherie' — but  somewhat  feeble  ; 
and  the  hero  is  one  of  those  pale  aspiring  young  men,  without 
character,  without  force,  whom  the  author  has  recently  taken 
an  aflection  to,  but  for  whom  we  have  no  respect,  in  spite  of 
their  love  of  poetry,  their  reveries,  and  their  purity.  Madame 
Sand  has  seldom  been  happy  in  her  heroes.  Hitherto  almost  all 
her  well-drawn  young  men  were  rascals  ;  her  pencil  seemed  to 
delight  in  drawing  women  and  old  men;  her  lovers  were  heartless 
or  weak;  now  they  are  drivellers.    Pierre  in  *  Le  Compagnon'  was 
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-a  noble  vrMlaxrti  he  was  a  man.  Whj  does  she  not  oftener 
draw  such  chaiacteiB — she  who  con  touch  them  with  so  unrivalled 
a  pencil  \    Instead  of  this,  we  have  now  a  melancholy  pale*faced 

Kuth,  dreaming  of  social  regeneration,  aspiring  to  an  ideal  state 
cause  he  cannot  fitly  accommodate  himself  to  the  reali  vague, 
xestless,  discontented, — ^useless,  coxcombical,  unmanly.  We  feel 
no  sort  of  sympathy  with  such  sickly  creatures,  and  very  readily 
hand  them  over  to  one  of  Balzac's  femmes  de  trenie  am  :  they 
wotdd  form  a  pretty  pair ! 

Let  us  add,  nowever,  that  Madame  Sand  does  not  seem  much 
to  sympathise  with  them.  Her  better  instincts  constantly  turn 
her  elsewhere  and  force  her,  as  it  were,  to  ridicule  her  own  crea* 
tion.  Thus  in  *  Le  Meunier  d*  Angibault,  Grand  Louis  is  the  real 
hero;  the  man  after  her  heart;  and  in  '  Le  Pech^  de  M.  Antoine,' 
the  eflervescence  of  Emile  is  contrasted  with  the  practical  head  of 
Cardonnet,  and  the  patient  calmness  of  Boisguilbault.  We  should 
be  happy  to  see  these  better  instincts  gaining  complete  predomi- 
2Uince;  for  we  are  heartily  tired  of  the  dreamy  ine^tual  young 
gentlemen.  Stenio  was  admissible,  as  a  type;  besides,  he  was  a 
poet    But  Stenio  turned  Humanitarian  is  latiguing;  or  worse. 

We  had  begun  to  despair  of  Oeor^  Sand.  The  feebleness  of 
the '  Comtesse  de  Rudoldstadt,'  and '  Jeanne,' — ^the  carelessness  and 
nothingness  of '  Isidora' — though  all  contained  occasional  passages 
Buch  as  no  one  else  could  pen — ^led  us  to  suspect  that  the  cry  of 
*'  Geoi^  Sand  has  written  nerself  out,'  might  not  be  one  of  envy, 
but  of  regret  Many  were  the  moralising  reflections  this  sus- 
picion aroused  in  us;  and  we  were  beginning  to  accustom  our- 
flelves  to  the  idea;  for,  said  we,  why  should  she  not  write  herself 
oxiXS  has  she  not  already  presented  an  immense  variety  of  cha- 
laeters — ^has  she  not  given  us  the  rich  experience  of  a  life,  the 

r found  thoughts  of  an  extraordinary  mind?  The  source  must 
dry  some  day  ;  why  not  suppose  it  dry  at  presenlZ^  Having 
consoled  ourselves  as  we  best  could,  there  came  ^  Le  Meunier 
d' Angibault'  to  overthrow  all  our  conclusions  and  once  more  to 
awaken  our  enthusiasm.  How  much  of  the  rapture  which  this 
work  roused  may  be  owing  to  the  force  of  contrast  with  the  three 
preceding  novels,  we  cannot  determine;  certain  it  is  that  in  the 

*  Meunier/  we  recognised  with  delight  the  hand  that  wrote 

*  Valentine,'   *  Simon,'    *  Le  Compagnon  du  Tour  de  France ;' 
which  is  not  saying  little. 

*  Le  Meunier  d' Angibault'  has  its  scene  laid  in  Le  Berry:  a 
spot  which  always  inspires  George  Sand.  Li  Le  Berry  she  was 
brought  up;  and  with  its  wild  romantic  scenery  her  thoughts 
were  early  imbued.  The  affection  she  bears  the  country,  exer- 
cises a  hapoy  influence  over  her  writings;  and  nowhere,  except. 
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perhaps,  in  speaking  of  Yehice,  doea  the  witcherj  of  her  style 
exert  a  more  potent  spell,  than  in  brining  before  yoa  the  en* 
chanting  scenery  of  la  Valiie  Noire,  It  is  ihen  we  wonld  say, 
with  Theocritus,  that  her  music  is  more  lulling  than  the  sound  of 
water  flowing  £rom  a  rock.*  It  is  then  that  all  the  vaCTe, 
exonisite  sensations  which  lovely  scenes  awaken,  are  ezcitea  in 
us  by  the  mere  force  of  words.  It  is  then  especnally  that,  as  we 
said  formerly^  her  love  is  the  love  of  a  poet,  and  her  pen  is  the 
pen  of  a  lover. 

'  Le  Meunier  d*Aneibault'  is  dedicated  to  her  daughter 
Solange  (the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  Le  Berrj^  by  the  way) 
and  has  these  words  by  way  of  epigraph,  ^  Mon  enfant,  cher- 
chons  ensemble.^  To  all  who,  like  oursetyes,  prefer  George  Sand 
as  an  artist  to  €}eorge  Sand  as  a  philosopher,  this  epigraph  will 
be  ominous.  Nor  does  the  opening  chapter  in  any  way  re-assure 
us.  Marcelle  de  Blanchemont,  the  herome,  belong  to  the  ancient 
aristocracy  of  France,  but  has  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  the 
people.  A^ain  the  old  contrast  I  There  is  something  very  like 
exhaustion  m  this  perpetual  reproduction  of  the  same  subject. 
The  more  so  as  it  becomes  wealcer  and  weaker,  and  loses  more 
and  more  of  its  individuality,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
fected with  social  theories.  We  have  had  a  proletaire  hero  in 
love  with  an  aristocratic  herome,  in  *  Valentine/  in  *  Simon,* 
in  '  La  Demi^  Aldini,'  in  *  Le  Compagnon/  and  in  '  Isidora.' 
The  four  first  were  full  of  life ;  the  Gmi  was  pale  and  languid; 
but  the  last  is  worse  than  all.  This  iteration  opens  curious  trains 
of  speculation.  We  are  tempted  to  see  in  it  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise between  her  instincts  and  her  philosophy.  The  ro^l  blood 
that  flows  in  her  veizisf  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  her  aristocratic 
heroines;  the  romantic  theory  she  has  embraced,  respecting  aU 
true  grandeur  residing  in  the  people,  is  the  cause  of  her  proletaire 
heroes. 

To  return :  MarceUe  de  Blanchemont's  husband  has  been  re- 
cently killed  in  a  duel  for  some  other  woman;  he  was  a  baron^ 
consequently  a  bkd^uard.  She  being  thus  left  a  widow,  offers 
her  hand  to  him  who  has  her  heart:  Henri  L^or.  He  is  a 
proUtaire^  consequently  a  pm-e,  chaste,  enthuaastic,  generous,  de- 
licate nature,  whose  pale  face  bespeaks  an  ardent  and  a  drestmy 
soul.  This  L^mor  inherited,  from  nis  father,  a  tolerable  fortune, 
which,  instead  of  spending  on  himself,  and  family,  as  egotists 
would  have  done,  he  divides  amongst  his  &ther*s  workmen.  This 

*  &biovy  ^  iroifAiiafy  t6  T€oy  figkoSf  if  t6  Korax^s 
triy  an6  ras  wtrpag  Korakeifierai  v^oBtv  id^p. 
t  Her  graiid&ther  was  the  celebrated  Marechal  de  Saxe,  aon  of  Angnstiu  IL 
ofPoluid. 
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18  taking  Chnstianitj  aumedde  la  bitre;  bnt  this  is  only  halfhis 
Bacrifioe.  He  had  receiYea  £rom  nature  a  lare  and  puisBant  org»^ 
Biaationy  which  had  been  cultivated  hj  a  brilliant  education. 
TTith  a  mind  stored  with  the  riches  of  philosophy  and  science,  and 
capable  of  becoming  oneof  what  Shelley  grandly  calls  '  the  unac^ 
knowledged  legislators  of  the  wodd/  he  sets  all  these  advantages 
iMnde,  ana  in  more  than  Christian  huxnility  turns  workman/  He  not . 
only  thinks  that  all  men  are  brothers,  but,  apparently,  that  all 
men  should  be  labourers  ;  social  equality  is  to  be  obtained  not  by 
xaisii^  the  people,  but  by  descendmg  to  their  level.  Such  being 
Henn  L^mor's  character  and  opinions^  the  reader  will  not  be  8ur<- 
prised  to  find  that  he  energetically  refuses  the  hand  MarceUe 
oEkra  him.  He  loves  her,  adores  her,  thinks  her  saint  enough  to 
be  a  proletairej  virtuous  enough  to  be  poor.  But  she  has  one 
£uilt  in  his  eyes;  only  one,  yet  that  is  indelible  :  she  is  rich !  she 
28  young,  she  is  beautiful,  she  loves — ^but  she  is  rich.  In  vain 
ahe  entreats  him  to  marrv  her;  he  will  not  accept  the  sacrifice. 
Apparently  he  wishes  to  keep  the  rdle  to  himself:  sacrifices  are  for 
bun  alone  to  make.  That  this  is  anything  but  real  generosity  we 
need  scarcely  remark.  Admitting  the  repugnance  of  a  poor  man 
to  accept  the  hand  of  a  patrician  to  be  the  natural  repugnance  of 
a  delicate  mind,  we  still  think  that  G^rge  Sand  has  exaggerated 
and  somewhat  misplaced  it.  The  scene  in  which  this  refusal  takes 
place  is  the  worst  in  the  book;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  op^iing 
chapter. 

MaroeUe  loves  him  if  possible  the  more  for  his  inflexibility,  and 
writes  thus  to  him: 

"  You  are  right,  and  I  oomprabend  your  motires.  I  am  not  worthy 
of  you ;  bat  I  will  strire  to  become  so.  I  am  about  to  set  off  on  a  long 
voyage.  Do  not  be  anxious  about  me,  and  continue  to  love  me.  Li 
one  year  from  this  you  will  hear  from  me.  Dispose  of  yourself  in 
8Dcfa  a  Quumer  that  you  shall  be  free  to  come  to  me  in  whatever  spot  I 
may  call  you  to.  If  then  you  do  not  think  me  propeiiy  converted,  you 
must  give  me  another  year.  One  year,  two  years,  with  hope,  is  almost 
happiness  for  two  beings  who  have  loved  each  other  90  long  with- 
out hope." 

She  then  quits  Paris  for  Blanchemont  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
her  busbanas  affidrs.  From  the  moment  of  quitting  Paris  the 
interest  ceases  to  centre  in  MaroeUe  and  her  lover,  and  passes  to 
the  more  charming  Meunier.  The  air  of  towns  is  oppressive  to 
Saind's  poetical  genius ;  she  only  breathes  freely  when  die  is  in 


the  country,  inhding  the  friesh  atmosphere  of  the  mountain  or  the 
▼alley.  Maroelle's  'journey  is  beautifuL  Some  parts  of  her  way 
through  the  VaUee  Noire  remind  one  of  that  exquisite  ridfe 
through  the  lanes  in  *  Valentine.'    She  loses  her  way,  and  as  the 
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night  deepens  her  fears  awaken.  A  pleasant  help  is  at  hand,  in 
the  shape  of  Grand  Louis  the  Meunier,  whom  she  had  seen  and 
conversed  with  at  the  inn,  and  for  whom  her  child  had  conoeived 
a  sudden  liking.  Grand  Louis  offers  her  the  hospitality  of  his 
Mill,  which  she  gratefully  accepts.  She  rises  earl^  in  the  morning 
and  rambles  about  the  pleasant  grounds  belongmg  to  the  Miller. 
There  she  is  startled  by  the  sight  of  ^  Henri,'  recently  cut  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  This  leads  to  inquiries.  Grand  Louis  cannot 
quite  satisfy  her.  He  conjectures  that  the  person  who  cut  that 
name  must  bo  a  yoimg  man  who  passed  a  few  hoiurs  at  the  mill 
some  days  before.  S^rcelle  suspects  that  it  was  Henri  L^or; 
and  the  reader  is  sure  of  it. 

By  this  time  Marcelle  and  the  Meunier  are  great  friends,  and  as  in 
novels,  confidences  are  soon  exchanged;  Grrand  Louis  and  Marcelle 
soon  know  each  other's  secret^.  Tjiat  of  Grand  Louis  is  soon  told. 
He  loves  Rose  Bricolin,  the  daughter  of  the  rich  farmer  of  Blanche* 
mont  ;  his  love  is  returned  by  the  damsel,  but  scouted  by  the 
parents,  who  deem  him  too  poor.  Marcelle  resolves  to  assist  her 
new  friend  in  his  love  afiair.  She  departs  for  Blanchemont,  to 
inspect  the  state  of  her  property,  and  the  Bricolin  family.  She 
finds  the  former  in  a  deusperate  state  ;  the  latter  a  true  picture  of  a 
xich,  vulgar,  and  ambitious  family,  with  the  charming  Rose  as  a 
flower  springing  up  amidst  the  weeds,  with  the  granlfather  and 
grandmother  forming  a  picturesque  background.    This  is  a  Dutch 

Sinting  for  life-Uke  efiect  ;  with  a  deeper  meaning  than  any 
utch  painter  ever  cared  for.  Bricolin  is  a  masterly  portrait,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Balzac,  without  his  excessive  minuteness. 
The  vulgarity,  avarice,  ignorance,  ambition  of  this  ruse  peasant 

Spiring  to  become  a  landed  proprietor,  are  finely  pourtrayed. 
arceUe  is  disgusted  with  him  ;  but  she  is  forced  to  treat  with 
him.  Forced  to  seU  Blanchemont,  she  is  induced  to  consider  his 
o&r  of  250,000  francs.  She  knovrs  he  is  cheating  her,  but  sees 
no  escape.  Her  ruin  does  not  aflflict  her,  as  may  be  seen  by  this 
commencement  of  a  letter  which  she  immediately  writes  to  her 
lover : 

^'  Henri,  what  happiness  I  what  joy !  I  am  mined.  You  can  no 
lon^  reproach  me  with  my  riches ;  you  will  no  longer  hate  my  golden 
ohains.  I  am  become  a  woman  whom  you  can  love  without  remorse^ 
who  has  no  longer  ueed  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  you,"  ei  cetera  et 
cetera  I 

Is  not  this  sliffhtly  ridiculous?  That  a  woman  should  be  glad 
of  any  event  which  removed  an  obstable  to  her  union  is  natural 
enough  ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  pale-faced  coxcomb  who 
*  brought  her  to  this  pass  Y 

Grand  Louis  undertakes  to  put  her  letter  in  the  post,  and  to 
dispose  of  her  travelling-carriage.    He  arrives  at  the  town  of  rtret . 
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f  ftir«,  with  that  intent  There  he  meets  Henri  L^mon  He  re- 
cognises him  with  the  perspicacity  of  a  diplomatist ;  gives  hini 
the  letter ;  draws  him  into  conversation  ;  quarrels  with  him; 
"becomes  his  friend,  and  concludes  by  taking  him  to  the  mill,  where 
he  may  conceal  himself  under  the  disuse  of  an  assistant,  and  so  oo* 
caaonally  see  Marcelle.  All  this  is  narrated  with  considerable 
interest,  and  the  socialist  discussions  mingled  with  the  rest  are  w^ 
enough  conducted,  whatever  we  may  thmk  of  the  ideas. 

The  lovers  being  brought  thus  together,  the  reader  expects  that 
the  tale  is  soon  to  close.  But  Grand  Louis  and  Rose  Bricolin  now 
occupy  the  scene ;  and  little  else  occurs  that  is  not  episodical, 
except  the  endeavours  of  Marcelle  to  soften  Bricolin.  Finding 
this  hopeless,  she  determines  to  buy  his  consent.  He  wishes  to 
purchase  Blanchemont,  but  will  not  give  full  value  for  it.  Mar* 
oelle  consents  to  accept  his  price  on  condition  that  he  allow  Rose 
to  marrv  Grand  Louis.  He  is  somewhat  incredulous  at  first,  but 
seeing  her  bent  upon  it,  he  decides.  We  should  have  said  that 
his  eldest  daughter  has  been  driven  mad,  having  had  her  affections 
blasted  by  parental  avarice  :  she  loved  one  poorer  than  herself ; 
her  father  refused  his  consent ;  her  lover  enlisted,  was  shot,  and 
the  shock  was  so  great  that  she  lost  her  senses.  Several  of  the 
episodes  concern  la  Bricoline ;  they  are  written  with  extraordinary 

Swer.    The  reader  will  now  understand  Bricolin's  soliloquy  upon 
aroelle's  offer: 

«*  That  will  be  a  famous  bit  of  economy.  That  devil  of  a  dowiy,  which 
I  must  some  di^^  or  other  have  given  to  Rose,  would  have  prevented 
my  purchasing  Blanchemont.  No  dowry — and  Blanchemont  for  250,000 
francs — that  makes  at  least  a  100,000  francs'  profit  Come,  I  must 
not  hesitate.  And  with  all  this,  if  Rose  were  to  become  mad,  like  her 
fibter,  I  must  then  give  up  all  idea  of  finding  a  son-in-law ....  and  be- 
ades,  I  should  have  to  pay  a  doctor  so  much  annually ....  and,  moreover, 
it  would  be  too  sad  to  see  her  grow  ugly  and  dirty,  like  her  sister. 
It  will  he  a  disgrace  to  us  to  have  two  chSdren  insane.  Rose  will  he 
curiously  settled,  it  is  true^  but  the  domain  of  Blanchemont  will 
cover  all.  People  will  criticise  her  position  ;  but  they  will  envy  mine* 
AUofu  I  9oy<m9  hon  pire.     The  affsar  is  not  a  bad  one.'' 

There  you  have  Bricolin  entire.  His  avarice,  his  heartless- 
ness,  his  ambition,  his  calculation,  and  his  respect  for  '  what  the 
world  savs.'  The  contract  signed,  the  reader  is  now  prepared 
for  the  happiness  of  the  lovers,  since  every  obstacle  is  removed. 
But  patience  I  we  have  not  done  yet.  The  money  is  paid  and 
set  aside.  The  family  are  all  asleep,  excej>t  Bricolin,  who  is 
alone,  and  getting  quietly  drunk,  in  satisfaction  at  the  contract 
he  has  just  made;  there  is  also  one  other  awake,  with  feaiful 
thoughts  hurtying  across  her  bnainy  with  long  meditated  ven- 
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geance  about  to  explode :  it  is  2^  BricoBne,  ITie  poor  maniac  is 
about  to  take  reprisals.  A  brand  is  in  ber  grasp;  tbe  &rm  bixma, 
bums;  the  family  awake  in  terror;  the  catfle  and  servants  yell; 
the  dranken  Bricolin  is  half  sober^;  Marcelle  exerts  hersdf,  and 
saves  their  lives;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  fire  is  subdued, 
after  having  executed  but  a  portion  of  its  destined  work.     That 

Srtion  is,  however,  enouj^h  to  exasperate  Bricolin,  and  to  nmi 
arcelle:  the  money  paid  her  for  her  domain  is  burned;  the 
last  remnant  of  her  wealth  is  gone;  she  is  a  beggar.    The  power 
and  truth  with  which  all  this  is  iketched  are  truly  wonderful; 
the  reader's  excitement  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the 
more  so  on  account  of  the  curious  traits  of  character  which  the 
,  author  manages  to  elicit  in  the  hubbub*    The  exasperated  Bri- 
colin accuses  Gband  Louis  of  the  deed,  and  orders  his  arrest.    The 
truth  is,  however,  soon  discovered.    The  chapel  is  on  fire.     Bri- 
colin rushes  in,  but  soon  falls  back  upon  one  of  the  servants, 
aghast  at  the  sight  of  his  maniac  daughter,  who  appears  with  a 
lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  wisp   of  straw  in  the  other.     She 
retires  slowly,  after  having  lit  the  last  bundle.     She  walks  so- 
lemnly, her  eyes  fixed  on  tne  nound,  seeing  no  one,  and  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  satisfaction  of  a  vengeance  long  meditated,  and 
calmly  executed*    A  gen-d'arme  marches  up  to  her,  and  seizes 
her  by  the  arm.    Perceiving  that  she  is  surrounded,  she  dashes 
her  brand  in  the  face  of  the  gen-d'arme,  who,  thrown  off  his  ^ard, 
quits  his  hold,  and  lets  her  escape.     She  flies  through  the  flames 
with  strange  rapidity — ^reaches  tne  roof  of  the  chapel,  and  there, 
standing  amidst  the  flames  that  roar  around  her,  sings  snatches  of 
anair  to  which  she  was  accustomed  to  dance  with  her  lover,  and  vidth 
a  fearftil  sarcasm  launched  at  her  &ther,  expires  in  the  flames.  This 
ghastly  scene  concludes  the  novel.   There  is,  indeed,  a  final  chapter^ 
in  which  afiairs  are  hurriedly  wound  up.    A  large  sum  of  money, 
originally  stolen  firom  Bricolin's  father,  by  Cadoche,  a  picturesque 
vagabond  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  made  no  mention,  because 
he  was  episodical,  and  restored,  at  the  death  of  the  robber,  removes 
all  difficulties.    Grand  Louis  and  Rose  are  married.     As  for  Mar- 
celle and  Henri,  being  poor  enough  to  be  virtuous,  they  are  mar- 
ried also,  and,  we  presume,  *  lived  happy  ever  afterwards.' 

On  reading  over  our  meaeie  analyds  of  this  interesting  work, 
we  become  sensible  how  litUe  the  diarm  depends  upon  the  story, 
and  how  much  upon  the  characters.  Grand  Louis  is  the  genuine 
ideal  of  a  proUiaire,  because  he  has  the  characteristics  of  his 
dass.  He  is  a  man:  a  strong,  generous,  hearty,  intelligent  man. 
Henri  L6mor  is  at  the  best  but  a  theory,  and  a  sickly  one.  Just 
what  his  pale  face  is  to  Grand  Louis's  hear^  robustness,  axe  the 
unhealthy  Utopian  reveries  of  the  one  to  the  sterling  good  sense 
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of  the  oiher.  In  a  word,  Gitand  LohIb  is  a  man  of  the  people; 
Henri  is  a  coU^^ian  of  eighteen,  smitten  with  mekncholy,  and 
dreaming  of  social  regeneration.  The  one  is  a  portrait  from  lifey 
somewhat  idealised;  me  other  is  an  exaggeration  from  the  circu- 
lating library.  La  folle  is  terrific;  anoUadoche  is  one  of  those 
S'ctoresqiie  beggars  m  which  the  author  delights  as  much  as  Scott 
d  in  picturesque  h{^.  '  So  interesting  are  all  these  personages, 
that  we  could  "feur  wrai  them  without  fatigue  for  several  volumes; 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  thej  throw  Marcelle  and  Henri 
very  much  into  the  shade.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  those  who  are  ready  to  revile  the 
author  for  her  *  social  theories,'  will  do  well  to  consider  the 
calm  and  temperate  wisdom  which  reigns  in  several  of  these  dis- 
cussions. Whatever  may  be  her  hopes  for  the  future,  it  is 
plain  enough  that  she  regards  as  puerile  and  premature  any 
attempt  to  introduce  new  institutions  before  the  mind  of  the 
nation  has  grown  fitted  to  receive  them.  She  knows,  no  one 
better,  that  a  doctrine  requires  time  before  it  can  be  realised; 
ihat  all  sudden  chan^  are  fataL 
f  The  onlv  fault  with  which  we  would  reproach  *  Le  Meunier 
■  d'Angibauft*  is  that  false  conception  of  Marcelle  and  Henri,  of 
which  we  previously  spoke.j  Ail  the  rest  is  excellent  in  concep- 
tion and  execution;  the  style  generally  worthy  of  her  pen, 
though  sometimes  more  difmse  and  vague  than  befits  the  author 
of  L^a'  and '  Jacques.*  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add,  that 
the  present  novel  is  quite  imexceptionable  on  the  score  of  mo- 
rality; and  may  be  read  by  any  female  of  any  a^e,  provided  she 
have  no  objection  to  an  occasional  Utopian  tirade.  Any  demo- 
ciadc  young  lady  may  open  it  without  hesitation. 

^  Teverino'  came  next.  It  is  entitled  ^  une  fantaisie,'  and 
appeared  in  the  fisuiUeton  of  La  Prease.  Here  again  the  lovers 
are  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  the  whole  affiur  of  their  love  is 
somewhat  feeble  and  iminteresting.  Teverino  himself  is  a  re- 
markable sketch,  and  though  exaggerated,  yet  consistent.^  The 
Bird-catcher  is  a  genuine  bit  of  pcHBtry ;  and  the  old  Curt  is  well 
hit  off.  We  see  the  traces  of  the  author's  genius;  but  we  see 
also  the  fetal  effects  of  the  feuilkton.  When  one  is  gifted  with 
a  mind  like  that  of  Greor^e  Sand,  it  is  kse-Utterature  to  abuse 
such  gifts  by  squandering  tnem  upon  trivialities.^  One  who  can 
create,  should  not  descend  to  trifle.  A  '  fentaisie*  is  very  well; 
but  if  the  poet's  imagination  take  such  vagabond  flights,  it  should 
at  leart  be  artistic  in  its  plan.  '  Teverino*  is  '  une  fentaisie;'  or 
rather  let  us  call  it  a  canrice.  The  i)en  that  traced  it,  wandered 
*  at  its  own  sweet  wilT  careless  ot  plan,  indifferent  of  truth; 
now  and  then  sketching  a  rhanning  scene;  now  falling  into  the 
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oemmon-places  of  fiction;  always  'wandeting  at  liftzaxd.  Theie 
axe  paasBges  in  it  which  fix  attention,  and  haunt  the  imagination 
long  afterwards.    Here  is  one  that  has  curiously  affected  us: — 

"  Striking  iDto  a  wild  gorge,  Leonoe  walked  rapidly  to   relieve  his 
over-excited  and  tumultuous  feefings. 

^'  His  ill-humour  soon  melted  away  before  the  charms  of  nature. 
Pursuing  a  winding  path  that  skirted  the  bases  of  the  cMs,  he  came 
to  the  margin  of  a  miniature  lake,  or  rather  of  a  cfystalline  dbk  of 
water,  deep-set,  and  almost  hidden  in  a  hollow  cone  of  minite.  The 
deep  pool,  gleaming  like  the  azure  sky  and  golden  clouds  it  reflected, 
seemed  the  very  emblem  of  quiet  happiness.  Leonce  sat  down  on  the 
bank  in  a  recess  of  the  rock,  which  formed  a  flight  of  natural  steps,  as 
if  to  invite  the  traveller  down  to  the  ver^  of  the  still  waters.  He 
gazed  a  lone  while  on  the  insects  coated  m  ttuvruoise  and  ruby  mail, 
that  hovered  about  the  aquatic  plants ;  and  then  ne  saw  in  the  mirror 
of  the  lake  a  flock  of  wood-pigeons  darting  through  the  air,  and  dis- 
appearing like  a  vision  with  the  speed  of  bought  *  So  pass  away/ 
said  Leonce  to  Hmself,  *  the  jo;^s  of  life,  with  a  flight  as  swift  and  as 
inexorable ;  and  like  that  reflection  of  the  careering  image,  they,  too,  are 
but  shadows.'  Then  he  was  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  thus  nbricatiiu^ 
German  metaphors,  and  he  envied  the  tranquillity  of  soul  of  the  eaxel 
in  whose  eyes  that  beautiful  lake  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
capital  reservoir  for  trout. 

<*  A  slight  sound  above  him  struck  his  ear,  and  for  a  moment  he 
thought  it  was  Sabina  coming  to  meet  him ;  but  the  beating  of  his 
heart  quickly  subsided  at  the  sight  of  a  person  who  was  descending  the 
rocky  staircase,  on  the  last  step  of  which  he  himself  was  seated. 

<<This  was  a  tall,  strapping  fellow,  worse  than  meanly  dad,  with  a 
small  bundle  tied  up  in  a  red  and  blue  pocket-handkerchief,  and  hung  by 
a  stick  over  his  shoulder.  His  rags,  his  long  hair  falling  over  his  pale 
and  sharply-marked  features,  his  thick  inky  beard,  his  easy,  careless 
bearing,  and  a  certain  jeering  expression  that  plays  about  the  countenance 
of  the  vagabond  when  he  meets  the  rich  man  alone  and  face  to  face^— 
all  this  marked  the  new  comer  for  an  arrant  scamp. 

^^  It  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Leonce  that  he  was  in  a  very  londiy 
spot,  and  that  the  advantage  of  the  ground  was  all  on  the  side  of  the 
imknown  ;  for  the  path  was  too  narrow  for  two,  and  it  would  need  but  a 
very  brief  contest  for  it,  to  send  into  the  silent  depths  of  the  lake  which- 
ever of  the  combatants  should  prove  to  have  the  weaker  fists  and  the 
worse  position. 

*'  Contemplating  this  contingency,  which  however  did  not  g^ve  him 
much  concern,  Leonce  assumed  an  air  of  indiflerence,  and  awaited  the 
stranger^s  approach  in  philosophic  composure.  Still  he  could  not  help 
countmg  witn  some  little  impatience  the  footsteps  that  sounded  on  the 
rock,  until  the  vagabond  had  reached  the  lowest  stair,  and  was  just  at  his 


*•  <Beg  paidon,  sir,  if  I  incommode  you,'  said  the  stranger,  in  a  sono- 
rous voice,  and  with  a  veiy  decided  southern  accent^  *  but  mayhap  your 
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worship  would  have  the  dyility  to  make  way  for  me  a  bit,  that  I  may 
get  a  orink/  *  By  all  means,  said  Leonce,  allowioff  him  to  pass,  and 
going  back  a  step  higher  so  as  to  be  immediately  behind  him. 

**  The  stranger  took  off  his  tattered  straw  hat,  knelt  down  on  the  rock, 
and  eagerly  plunged  his  rough  beard  and  half  his  face  into  the  water. 
Then  he  began  to  suck  in  a  long  draught  with  a  noise  like  that  made 
by  horses  in  drinking,  which  suggested  to  Leonce  the  facetious  idea  of 
whistling  to  him,  as  grooms  do  to  amuse  their  impatient  and  irritable 
animals  on  the  like  occasions.  But  he  abstained  from  this  piece  of 
pleasantry,  and  envied  the  superb  confidence  with  which  the  ragged 
rascal  thus  placed  himself  at  his  feet,  with  his  head  and  body  thrown 
heedleealy  forward,  in  a  tite  a  tiie^  which,  in  case  of  a  dispute,  might 
easily  have  proved  fettal  to  one  of  them.  '  This  is  the  poor  man's  only 
blessing,'  thought  Leonce,  again  resuming  his  reflections ;  '  he  feels  at 
ease  in  encounters  like  this.  Here  are  we,  two  men  equally  matched 
perhaps  in  strength ;  yet  one  of  us  could  not  venture  to  drmk  thus  under 
the  noee  of  the  other  without  looking  a  little  behind  him,  and  the  one 
who  can  thus  quench  his  thirst  gratis  with  such  zest  is  not  the  rich  man.' 

**  When  the  vagabond  had  (Lrunk  enough,  he  drew  himself  up  and  re- 
mained seated  on  his  heels.  '  It's  very  warm  for  drinking,  is  this  water,' 
said  he,  'and  is  likely  to  cool  one's  thirst  a  deal  more  in  passing  through 
the  pores  than  down  the  throat.  What's  your  worship*s  opinion?'  '  Have 
you  a  fancy  to  take  a  bath?'  said  Leonce,  who  hardly  knew  whether  the 
other's  words  did  not  convey  a  threat. 

'* '  Yes,  sir,  I  have  a  fan<nr  that  way,'  replied  the  man,  quietly  begin- 
ning to  undiWs  ;  an  operation  which  did  not  occupy  much  time  as  he 
was  not  superabundantly  dad,  and  had  scarcely  one  button-hole  in  his 
apparel  that  was  not  burst. 

"  *  You  know  how  to  swim,  I  hope^'  said  Leonce.  '  This  is  a  wide 
pool,  there  is  no  beach  on  this  side,  nut  the  rock  runs  straight  down  ap- 
parently to  a  great  depth.' 

"  Oh,  never  fear,  sir ;  trust  an  ex-professor  of  the  art  of  natation  in  the 
Gulf  of  Baja,'  replied  the  stranger;  and  whippiog  off  the  rag  that 
served  him  for  a  sturt  he  threw  himsdf  into  the  lake  with  the  ease  of  a 
wateifowL 

*'  Leonce  took  pleasure  in  watching  him  dive  down,  disappear  for  some 
moments,  and  then  come  to  the  surlace  again  at  a  more  distant  point, 
swim  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  little  lake  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  float  on  his  back,  place  himself  erect  as  if  he  trod  the  bottom, 
and  then  gambol  alK)ut,  flinging  up  waves  of  foam  around  him,  and 
going  through  all  these  performances  with  native  grace  and  admirable 
vigour. 

"  He  soon  however  returned  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  as  the  bank 
was  indeed  very  steep,  he  requested  Leonce  to  lend  him  a  hand  and  help 
him  to  dimb  it.  The  young  man  complied  with  a  good  grace,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  a  wary  eye  to  avoid  being  pulled  in  by  surprise ;  and 
when  the  swimmer  sat  down  on  a  stone  heated  by  the  sun,  Leonce  could 
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not  help  admiring  the  strengdi  and  heauty  of  his  frame,  the  fiumess  of 
which  contrasted  with  his  somewhat  tanned  face  and  hands. 

^'^This  water  is  colder  than  I.,thoughty'  said  the  swimmer,  4t  is 
warm  only  on  the  surface,  and  it /is  not  till  I  take  a  second  dip,  that  I 
shall  rightly  enjoy  it.  Now  is  the  time  hy  the  hy  to  see  to  my  toilet  a  Ktde.' 
And  he  took  out  of  his  scanty  hundle  a  large  shell  that  served  him  for 
a  cup,  hut  which  he  had  disdained  to  make  use  of  when  he  drank.  He 
filled  it  again  and  again  with  water,  which  he  poured  over  his  heed  and 
beard,  washing  and  scrubbing,  widi  extreme  care  and  exquisite  lest, 
that  ample  black  fleece  which  dripped  at  every  point,  and  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  a  wild  river  deity.  Then  lieginning  to  feel  himself 
incommoded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  fell  rertically  on  his  head  and 
neck,  he  gathered  bunches  of  rushes  and  flaggers,  twisted  them  together, 
and  made  himself  a  hat,  or  rather  a  crown,  of  verdure  and  flowers. 
Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  chance,  or  of  a  certain  natural  taste,  it 
happened  that  this  head-dress  was  arranged  in  so  artistic  a  fashion, 
that  it  completed  the  idea  of  an  antique  Neptune,  which  his  iqppearance 
otherwise  suggested. 

"  He  leaped  again  into  the  lake,  swam  to  the  opposite  side,  and  run- 
ning about  the  shore,  which  there  shelved  gently,  and  was  covered  with 
yegetation,  he  gathered  some  splendid  white  water-lilies,  and  placed 
them  in  his  diadem.  Finally,  as  if  aware  of  the  real  admiration  with 
which  Leonce  beheld  him,  he  made  himself  a  sort  of  garb  with  a  girdle 
of  reeds  and  aquatic  leaves;  and  then,  finee,  stately,  and  beautiful 
as  the  first  man,  he  stretched  himself  out  on  a  patch  of  fine  sand,  and 
seemed  to  dream  or  sleep  in  the  sunshine,  in  a  majestic  attitude. 

*'  Struck  by  the  perfection  of  such  a  model,  Leonce  opened  his  album, 
and  attempted  a  sketch  of  that  stranc^  being  who,  as  ne  lay,  reflected 
in  the  limped  water,  half  naked  and  half  clad  in  leaves  and  flowers,  pre- 
sented the  most  beautiful  type  that  ever  artist  had  the  good  fortune  to 
behold  in  such  a  scene: — the  accessories,  dark  rocks,  glistening  foliage 
and  silvery  sands,  all  admirably  harmonising  with  we  subject.  The 
broad  masses  of  light,  broken  by  the  deep  shadows  of  the  rock,  and 
the  reflection  cast  by  the  water  on  that  moist  and  Titian-toned  form, 
all  combined  to  g^ve  Leonce  one  of  the  most  complete  artistic  enjoy 
ments,  and  one  of  the  most  vivid  poetic  perceptions,  he  had  ever 
experienced  ;  for  though  a  statuary,  he  was  equsJly  susceptible  of  the 
beauty  of  colour  as  of  tnat  of  form. 

"  All  at  once  he  shut  up  his  album  and  cast  it  from  him,  exclaiming? 
*  Shame  upon  me  to  think  of  pourtraying  a  scene,  the  contemplation  of 
which  Raphael  or  Paul  Veronese,  Giorgione,  Rubens,  or  Poussin  would 
have  envied  I  Yes,  the  great  masters  of  painting  would  alone  have 
been  worthy  of  reproducing  what  I  haye  casually  discovered,  and  almost 
filched  from  the  fitvour  of  chance.  It  is  quite  enough  for  me,  who 
cannot  handle  a  pencil,  to  behold  it,  feel  it,  and  engrave  it  on  my 
memory. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  dwell  upon  the  picturesque  fancy  of 
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tills  dcetdL  There  are  others  not  mach  inferior  to  it :  sach,  for 
example,  are  the  scenes  of  the  impetuous  diiye  of  Teyeiino ;  and 
that  between  Teverino  and  Ladj  G  ....  on  the  tower.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  these ,  on  closing  the  book,  we  are  dissatisfied.  We 
liave  revelled  in  the  fantastic  caprices  of  a  dream  ;  we  awake  to 
find  it  a  baseless  fabric  which  '  leaves  not  a  wrack  behind.'  The 
-whole  plot  is  weak  and  vacillating.  The  lovers  are  feeble  and 
fatiguing.  It  is  one  of  those  books  which  will  not  stand  the 
aligntest  criticism  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  momentary  spell  exercised 
by  occasional  passages,  we  must  all  admit  that  it  is  a  work  deficient 
in  purpose  and  interest. 

*  Le  Pech£  de  M.  Antoine'  is  the  last  on  our  list,  and  has  the 
merit  at  least  of  being  a  serious  work.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  say 
that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Le  Berry,  to  assure  all  readers  of  our 
author  that  ihey  will  find  there  fine  descriptions,  picturesque  cha- 
racters, genial  feeling,  and  a  certain  freshness  which  belongs  only 
to  tbe  country  air.  We  have  Jean  Jappeloup,  a  picturesque 
peasant,  somewhat  errant  andvagabondish  in  his  ways,  rude  in  man- 
ner, but  delicate  in  feeling  ;  wil^  fine  solid  good  sense  and  strong 
prejudices,  warm  affections  and  warm  hatreds;  M.  Antoine  himseff 
the  gentleman  turned  campagnard^  careless,  abstracted,  free,  and 
fiimiuar,  without  altogether  losing  his  dignity;  Janille,  an  old 
dear-fflghted  domestic,  somewhat  tyrannical,  as  is  the  wont  of 
favoured  servants,  somewhat  shrewish  as  befits  the  old  woman,  but 
heartv  and  loveable  enough ;  M.  de  Boisguillaut,  a  marvellous 
fiketch,  not  to  be  characterised  in  an  epithet ;  Cardonnet,  the 
cold,  hard-headed,  and  obstinate  manufacturer ;  together  with 
some  subordinate  characters  all  well  drawn.  The  lovera  are  as 
insimificant  as  ^oung  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  romance  are  allowed 
to  be.  Emile  is  ardent,  poetical,  and  imbued  with  socialism. 
Crilbert  is  very  handsome,  and  possesses  all  the  virtues  under 

?lie  sun — except  an  individuality. 
CJThe  story  is  full  of  interest  and  the  mysterv  well  kept  up.^  But 
"we  remark  here,  as  elsewhere,  how  very  pale  are  the  colours  in 
which  George  Sand  now  paints  the  passions  she  once  depicted  with 
such  unrivalled  energy  and  truth.  The  impassioned  author  of 
'  Indiana,'  *  Jacques,'  *  Valentine'  and '  Mauprat,'  isscarcely  to  be  re- 
cognisedin  *  LaComtessede  Rudoldstadt,'  *  Jeanne,'  *  Teverino,'  *  Le 
Meunier'  and  *  M.  Antoine.'  The  fire  that  glowed  with  such  energy 
is  exhausted.  Timid  readcra  are  no  longer  startled  by  the  vehe- 
ment impetuosity  and  daring  truth  with  which  the  hmnan  heart 
-was  laid  bare;  it  beats  feebly  now;  and  if  the  timid  be  not  startled, 
neither  are  they  led  away  by  irresistible  fascination.  Many  worthy 
people  will  applaud  the  change;  it  makes  the  works  more  morale 
as  tn^  say.     We  cannot  but  deplore  it,  for  it  makes  the  works 
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commonplfloe.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  isiuthor  was  onoe  a 
great  poet,  uttering  in  harmonious  language  the  deep  experience 
of  life.  It  is  a  sad  fall  this  poet  makes  when  droppmg  mto  .the 
conventional  agonies  and  imreal  passions  of  the  circulating 
libranr. 

Whence  arises  this  feebleness?  Is  her  genius  exhausted?  We 
can  hardly  think  it.  The  early  parts  of  '  Consuelo'  and  the  in- 
tense passion  of '  Horace'  are  too  recent  for  us  to  suppose  their 
author  exhausted.  But  she  had  not  descended  into  the  feuilletoa 
in  those  days.  It  is  in  the  vain  attempt  to  rival  Dumas  and  Sue 
that  we  should  place  the  cause  of  her  late  failures.  Works  that 
are  written  rapidly  must  be  defective;  but  works  written  to  supply 
the  daily  wants  of  a  newspaper  can  only  possess  the  merit  of  im- 
provisation. Careless  writing  will  do  for  careless  readers;  and  for 
them  only.  But  has  George  Sand  the  re(|uisite  talent  for  such  a 
task?  Ko;  and  she  spoils  ner  own  talent  m  the  attempt;  throws 
aside  her  own  pen,  without  being  able  to  manage  the  pen  she 
grasps  at.  In  Dumas  we  have  plenty  of  incident;  breathless  sus- 
pense; rapid  dialogue;  outlines  lor  figures.  These  suffice  for  their 
purpose;  reflectipn  would  be  an  impediment;  passion  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  or  if  needed,  rant  will  do  as  well,  as  Eugene  Sue 
has  abundantly  testified. 

We  may  be  wrong ;  but  we  venture  on  this  friendly  warning 
to  Madame  Sand:  to  quit  the  noisy  feuilleton  and  to  write  once 
more  slowly  and  exquisitely. 

*  Le  temps  n'^pargne  pas  ce  qu'on  fait  sans  lui,'  as  she  well 
knows,  and  she  must  also  see  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  we 
are  too  much  her  admiters  to  bring  forward  idle  or  captious  objec- 
tions. We  have  two  incontestable  facts  before  us  from  which  we 
argue.  Her  recent  novels  are  far  inferior  to  their  predecessors, 
and  this  inferiority  coincides  with  her  entrance  into  the  feuilleton. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious :  either  she  has  written  herself  out,  or 
the  feuilleton  is  fatal  to  her  genius. 


Art.  Ill— Le  Peuple.    Par  J.  Michelet.    Paris,  1846. 

*  L'EuROPE,'  says  M.  Michelet,  *  depuis  longtemps  peu  inventive, 
receives  with  avidity  the  productions  of  our  literature.  The  English 
scarcely  put  forth  any  thing  beyond  articles  in  reviews. — As  for 
Grerman  books,*  he  proceeds  with  the  inimitable  assurance  of  a 
Frenchman — *  who  reads  them  out  of  Germany  ?*  Leaving  the  land 
of  the  Teut  to  take  her  own  part  in  this  new  version  of  the  old  oon- 
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troverey,  whether  '  tiri  AUemand  peut  avoir  de  Tesprit,'  we  pro- 
ceed, in  the  exercise  of  the  function  allotted  to  Englishmen,  to  ^ve 
some  account  of  this  curious  and  amusing  product  of  French  lite- 
rature, without  any  wish  to  check  the  eagerness  with  which  a 
hungry  Europe  may  receive  it.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  include  this 
present  work  in  any  particular  class  of  compoation  ;  but  those 
who  have  read  the  author's  historical  publications,  may  easily  ^ 
imagine  the  devious  course  which  he  follows  when  expatiating  on 
the  external  position  of  Fran^^er^onthe  social  conditions  of  toisai-' 
and  country  populutions,'^  his  own  biography,  on  religion,  on 
children,  on  animals,  on  friendship,  and  even  on  the  feelings  with 
which  birds  sing  to  the  setting  sun.  The  delightful  variations 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  execute  in  following  out  a  nara- 
tive  theme,  become  the  theme  itself  when  he  writes  on  the  people; 
and  as  almost  every  part  of  the  composition  is  separal^ly  agreeable, 
&nd  as  one  part  has  nearly  as  much  to  do  as  another,  with  a 
disquisition  on  thin^  in  general,  the  want  of  unity  and  of 
regularity  of  plan  is  little  felt  by  the  reader.  -    - 

The  nearest  parallel  in  our  own  recent  literature  to  *  Le  Peuple,* 
is  perhaps  offered  by  Mr.  Carljrle's  '  Chartism,'  or  his  '  Past  and 
Present.'  Both  writers  complain  of  the  existing  state  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  both  abstain  from  propodng  specific  remedies, 
both  urge  increased  study  of  the  national  history*  In  execution 
also,  botn  Carlyle  and  Michelet  are  desultory,  brilliant,  and  highly 
picturesque  ;  and  the  French  writer  gives  some  indication  of 
understanding  the  great  principle  which  our  countryman  is  never 
weary  of  repeating  and  enforcing,  that  the  true  remedy  for  all 
political  evil,  is  t£e  discovery  of  the  true  superior,  and  the  estar 
bhshment  of  just  subordination  f  to  KpArof  rf  x^ftirwi.*  It  is, 
however,  still  more  easy  to  contrast  than  to  compare  them.  The 
sombre,  melancholy  earnestness,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Carlyle's 
irony,  his  universal  discontent,  and  almost  universal  contempt, 
above  all  his  ridicule  of  popular  prejudices  and  nostrums,  place 
him  as  much  in  opposition  to  the  French  declaimer,  as  we  think  he 
is  above  him  in  ffenius.  Not  that  Michelet  is  without  genius,  as 
far  as  it  can  exist  in  the  apparent  absence  of  humour — but  his 

*  Mlcbelet  dedares  that  the  tnie  principle  of  political  suhordination  ib  to  be 
Ibqnd  in  the  natural  harmony  of  the  faculties  in  a  well-ordered  mind;  and  thia, 
he  lays,  is  not,  as  in  Plato,  a  mere  similitade,  but  a  different  exemplification  of  the 
same  law.  He  seems  to  hare  misunderstood  the  scheme  of  Plato  m  the  Republic, 
which  is  founded  on  the  exact  converse  of  his  own  proposition.  Michelet  inquiring 
fbr  political  harmony,  finds  it  in  the  internal  harmony  of  the  mind.  Plato  ez> 
amining  the  quality  of  justice  in  the  individual  mind,  transposes  the  problem,  to 
use  his  own  immortal  comparison,  into  larger  type,  and  inquires  into  the  due  sub- 
ordhiation  of  an  ideal  poUty,  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  identical  with  the 
iatemal  harmony  wbiui  oonstitiitetjustioe. 
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spirit  is  of  the  light  bubbling  kind,  which  is  alwa^  leadj  for  aa 
emotion,  or  for  a  piece  of  stage  effect ;  and  his  feeling,  though  na« 
tural  and  graceful,  is  not  deep  enough  to  preserve  itself  from  the 
temptation  to  become  sendmentaL  Aboye  all,  we  find  that,  when* 
ever  he  professes  fearless  originality,  he  is  swinuning  with  the  fiill 
stream  of  popular  oj)inion  or  follj,  urging  his  countrymen  to  do 
what  they  are  most  inclined  to  do,  and  to  sacrifice  themselves  by 
indulging  in  their  &vourite  fancies.  /  In  a  France  full  of  national 
vanity,  and  of  love  of  guns,  drums,  trumpets,  and  tri-coloured 
flags,  he  would  arrest  the  downward  progress  which  he  laments, 
by  more  bluster,  more  boasting,  more^uns,  drums,  trumpets,  and 
tri-coloured  flags.  The  condition  of  France,  he  says,  is  grave;  it 
is  almost  too  late  for  her  to  claim  the  ranks  of  a  second-rate -power, 

*  I  cannot  at^  longer  be  silent,  the  people  must  become  more 
united  and  more  powerful ;  and  for  that  end,  let  them  be  edu- 
cated to  think  of,  and  talk  of,  and  believe  in,  nothing  but  the  sacred 
name  of  France.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  M.  Michelet  seriously  desponds  of 
his  country.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  singularly  cheerful  and 
buoyant  in  tone,  wherever  the  necessi^  of  his  eloquence  does  not 
lead  him  to  a  melancholy  strain.  He  assures  his  coimtrymen 
with  truth,  that  France  has  a  great  army  and  vast  resources,  and 
with  or  without  truth,  that  England  and  Rassia  are  feeble  and 
floated  giants,  whose  strength  is  merely  an  imposition.  His 
immediate  occasion,  however,  for  writing  is  the  duty  of  coun- 
teracting the  impression  as  to  the  French  people,  which  he 
thinks  has  been  produced  in  Europe  by  the  overwhelming  genius 
of  French  writers,  who  have  given  tm&vourable  pictures  of  their 
countrymen.  They  have  sought  their  models,  as  he  truly  says, 
in  wine-shops  and  gaols,  and  the  world  has  supposed  that  the 
people  were  drunkaras  and  reprobates.  We  suppose  he  alludes 
amongst  others  to  the  illustrious  Eugene  Sue;  and  certainly,  if 
any  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  above  the  miUmers* 
apprentices,  have  supposed  that  the  '  Mysteries  of  Paris,'  and  the 

*  Wandering  Jew,^  gave  true  pictures  of  Ufe  in  France,  or  of  Hfe 
anywhere  else,  except  on  the  boards  of  suburban  theatres,  the 
sooner  they  are  disabused  of  their  error,  for  their  own  sakes,  the 
better:  but  does  M.  Michelet  really  think  that  these  books  '  qui 
ont  tant  de  popularite  en  Europe,  tant  d'autorit^,'  make  France 
herself  in  the  smallest  degree  weaker  than  she  really  is?  We 
almost  fear  he  thinks  so.  '  This  mania'  he  says,  ^  of  slandering 
oneself,  of  exhibiting  one's  sores,  and  going  as  it  were  to  look 
for  shame,  would  be  mortal  in  the  long  run  *  ♦  ♦  Take  care,  take 
care.  If  we  call  ourselves  contemptible,  Europe  will  be  quite 
capable  of  believing  us.    Italy  had  great  vigour  still  remaining 
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in  the  sixteenth  centoiy.  The  country  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
of  ChriBtopher  Columbus  was  not  devoid  of  energy.  But  when  by 
tiie  mouth  of  Machiavel  she  proclaimed  herself  wretched  and 
infamous,  the  world  took  her  at  her  word,  and  marched  upon  her.' 
And  this  is  the  use  of  history.  This  is  the  stubbornness  of  facts. 
Facts  are  stubborn  things,  for  in  ingenious  hands  the^  will  prove 
any  thins,  even  the  most  opposite  propositions,  and  still  remain  as 
fiicts.  Was  it  Machiavel  who  prevented  the  Italians  from  resist- 
ing Charles  VIII.,  after  he  had  tempted  him  to  come?  Or  would 
Eugene  Sue  discourage  the  French  from  defending  the  heights  of 
Montmartre?  For  our  part,  we  feel  certain,  that  if  France 
is  ruined  by  her  novels,  it  will  not  be  by  the  efiect  of  them  on 
the  minds  of  foreigners. 

If  englishmen  may  be  allowed  a  share  of  national  vanity^  we 
confess  some  satisfaction  in  thinking  of  the  total  indifierence  of 
our  countrymen  to  the  abuse  of  forei^ers.  When  it  tends  to 
actual  results,  such  as  war,  or  commercial  exclusion,  we  begin  to 
listen  attentively;  but  as  far  as  general  criticism  is  concerned, 
when  we  are  told  that  we  are  stupid,  vulgar,  grasping,  ambitious, 
perfidious,  or  that  we  are  feeble  and  bloated  giants,  the  national 
feeling  is  compounded  of  indifference,  and  of  gratitude  to  our 
neighbours  for  paying  us  the  compliment  of  talking  about  us. 
As  to  the  abuse  indeed,  which  imputes  no  moral  defects,  Mr. 
Carlyle  well  remarks,  that  *  John  Bull  has  often  been  told  that 
he  is  an  ass  and  an  ox,  and  with  a  ffodhke  indifference  almost 
beUeves  it.'  M.  Michelet  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  French 
nation  and  the  French  army  will  never  be  talked  out  of  exist- 
ence, even  by  Europe,  guided  by  the  novelists  of  France.  If 
diplomatists  are  sometimes  hostile  to  France,  it  is  not  from 
contempt  but  from  jealousy,  which  will  scarcely  be  diminished 
by  increased  ostentation  of  her  strength  and  warlike  disposition. 

As  M.  Michelet's  interest  in  Europe  is  concentrated  on  France, 
scat  home  it  is  confined  to  the  people;  a  term  in  which  he  some- 
times includes  the  middle  classes  (bourgeois),  though  he  more 
particularly  regards  those  who  work  with  their  hands — 'I 
myself,*  he  repeatedly  says,  *  have  been  one  of  those  workmen,  and 
although  I  have  risen  into  a  different  class  I  retain  the  sympathies 
of  my  early  condition.' — *  I  have  never  told  you,'  he  observes  to  his 
intimate  friend  M.  Quinet,'  the  history  of  my  own  family :  we  have 
had  more  interesting  matter  to  talk  of — ^philosophy  and  politics — an 
irresistible  impulse  urges  me  to  relate  it  to  you  now,'  and  accordingly 
not  only  his  friend,  but«  the  world,  is  admitted  to  his  confidence. 
The  historian's  father  migrated  from  Laon  to  Paris,  and  obtained 
employment  during  the  devolution  as  a  printer  of  as^fiats.  *  I 
was  lx>m  in  1798,  in  the  choir  of  a  church  of  a  nunnery,  then 
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occupied  by  our  printing  establishment;  occupied  and  not  pro- 
fanea  ;  what  is  the  press  in  modem  times  but  the  holy  ark?' 
When  a  check  came  to  the  holy  manufacture  of  assignals  (docu- 
ments, we  respectfully  suggest,  which,  though  in  the  nature  of 
prophecies,  were  not  remarkable  for  the  completeness  of  their  ful- 
filment) the  press  still  continued  to  flourish  tor  a  time,  till  it  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  child  and  champion  of  the  Revolution. 
In  1800,  all  the  journals  on  which  the  Citizen  Michclet  was 
engaged  were  suppressed  with  the  exception  of  one.  In  1810,  the 
emperor  suppressed  the  printing  presses  also,  with  the  exception 
of  the  larger  establishments — '  Les  petits  sont  supprim6s.'  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  printers  were  allowed  still  to  execute 
certain  classes  of  works,  and  the  Michelet  family  continued  to 
support  themselves  by  their  trade,  under  the  pressure  of  extreme 
poverty,  the  son  at  twelve  years  old  setting  the  types,  while  his 
aged  grand-father  struck  off  the  sheets.  Nevertheless,  with  a 
heroism  and  self-denial  which  it  seems  was  hereditary  in  the 
family,  the  father  and  mother  determined  that  their  son  should 
have  a  liberal  education,  and  contrived,  when  he  was  about 
fifteen,  to  send  him  to  the  College  of  Charlemagne.  He  describes 
his  sufferings  from  poverty  and  from  the  ridicule  which  he  met 
with,  as  having  been  severe;  but  his  talents  and  exertions  met  with 
their  reward.  In  a  few  years  he  was  able  to  get  a  livelihood  by 
tuition,  and  to  enter  on  the  literary  career  in  which  he  has  succeedea 
so  well.  We  give  a  pleasing  extract  from  this  part  of  the  book 
which  will  convey  an  accurate  impression  of  iVuchelet's  peculiar 
vein  of  sentiment.  '  I  remember  how,  in  this  utter  misery, 
amid  present  privations  and  fear  for  the  future,  the  enemy 
close  at  hand  (1814),  and  my  own  enemies  ridiculing  me  every 
day;  one  day,  one  Tliursday  morning,  I  fell  back  on  myself  (je 
me  ramassdi  sur  moi-meme),  without  fire — every  thing  covered 
with  snow,  scarcely  knowing  whether  bread  for  the  evening  would 
come,  all  appeared  to  be  at  an  end  with  me — I  remember  that  I 
had,  without  any  mixture  of  reUgious  hope,  a  pure  stoical  senti- 
ment; I  struck  my  hand,  all  cracked  witn  cold,  on  my  oak  table 
(^  which  I  have  always  kept),  and  I  felt  a  manly  joy  in  youth  and 
in  the  future.  What,  my  friend,  tell  me,  should  I  fear  now — ^I 
who  have  died  so  often  in  myself  and  in  history?  And  what 
should  I  desire?  God  has  given  me  by  history  to  share  in  every 
thing.  Life  has  but  one  hold  on  me,  the  hold  of  which  I  was 
reminded  the  last  12th  of  February,  about  thirty  years  later,  I 
found  myself  on  a  similar  day,  equally  covered  with  snow,  before 
the  same  table.  One  thought  came  into  my  head — you  ate 
warm,  others  are  cold — ^thisis  not  just.  Oh!  who  shall  console 
me  for  tiie  hardship  of  inequaUty.  Then  looking  at  one  of  my 
hands,  which  has  retained  the  marks  of  cold  since  1813, 1  said  to 
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myself,  to  comfort  myself,  *  If  you  worked  with  the  people,  you 
would  not  be  workine  for  it.  Come,  if  you  give  your  country 
itfl  liistory,  I  will  absolve  you  from  being  nappy/  " 

We  have  no  doubt  of  tne  sincerity  either  of  M.  Michelet's  love 
of  equality,  or  of  his  constant  reclamations  on  behalf  of  the  people ; 
but  we  should  attach  more  value  to  his  democratic  enthusiasm,  if 
it  was  not  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  mode  of  obtaining  public 
applause.  Earnest  and  reflecting  men  are  generally  more  zealous 
for  every  other  object  than  for  that  which  the  whole  world  joins 
with  them  in  extolling  at  the  moment.  There  are  many  English- 
men who,  in  1846,  care  for  nothing  but  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
asin  1831  they  would  have  cared  for  nothing  but  the  reform  bill,  and 
in  1834  only  for  the  appropriation  clause.  What  their  whole  souls 
will  be  absorbed  in,  two  years  hence,  depends  on  the  will  of  a  few 
leading  statesmen,  and  on  other  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  In  the  same  way  we  cannot  but  think  that, 
forty  years  ago,  M.  Michelet  would  have  been  possessed  exclusively 
by  the  love  of  glory,  and  that,  under  Louis  XlV.,  he  would  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  whatever  might  be  said  in  favour  of 
liberty  and  property  by  seditious  islanders,  or  of  local  inde* 
pendence  by  the  great  feudatories  of  Grermany,  he,  for  his  part, 
stood  by  the  principle  of  monarchy,  as  exhibited  in  the  greatest 
of  kings,  the  patron  of  the  arts,  the  protector  of  religion,  the 
pride  of  France,  and  the  terror  of  Europe. 

The  writer's  judgment  is  probably  more  independent  and  ori- 
ginal when  he  compares  the  different  classes  of  the  French  popu- 
lation in  a  series  of  striking  pictures  and  disquisitions.  The 
ffeneral  result  of  his  researches  or  prepossessions  is  a  marked  pre- 
ference for  the  occupation  of  cultivating  the  land,  as  the  true 
baas  of  the  strength  of  France.  He  does  not,  however,  treat 
trade  and  manufactures  with  neglect,  though  he  laments  the  evils 
which  attend  them.  The  mechanic  or  operative  (<>ia;ner  tWtw- 
triel)  is  French  and  ^peuple^^  and  therefore  entitled  to  respect; 
but  M.  Michelet  seems  to  think  his  calling  ill-suited  to  the  na- 
tional genius.  He  speaks  of  competition,  which  drives  manufac- 
turers to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  of  their  harshness  to  their 
workpeople^  of  the  moral  injury  resulting  from  crowded  factories, 
of  the  weariness  of  attending,  hour  by  hour,  on  the  inevitable 
movement  of  machines.  It  seems  that  the  first  manufacturers 
after  the  war  closed  many  markets  a^inst  them  by  their  want  of 
commercial  honesty,  false  weights,  f^se  measures,  false  dyes,  and 
devil's  dust.  England  too,  of  course,  is  to  blame.  France  is 
blockaded,  shut  in  by  the  hostility  of  Europe;  and  the  manufac- 
turing system  (Tindusirialisme),  which  has  calculated  strangely  on 
the  menddiip  of  England,  finds  itself  disappointed  and  ruined. 
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What  marks  of  fiiendship  French  industry  expected,  or  what  it 
has  failed  in  receiving,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
England  is  always  relaxing  restraints  at  home  on  the  admission  of 
French  goods;  and  in  other  markets,  only  injures  them  by  the 
superior  goodness  or  cheapness  of  her  own.  China  has  been 
opened  to  France  by  us,  and  no  part  of  the  world  has  been  dosed. 
However,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  seems  our  hostility  has  been 
carried  on,  and  has  succeeded.  '  Assuredly  the  great  agricul- 
tural and  warlike  France,  of  25,000,000  of  men,  wnich  has  been 
willing  to  believe  the  manufacturing  interest,  which  has  kept 
itself  immovable  at  their  word,  and  which,  from  kindness  to 
them,  has  not  retaken  the  Rhine,  has  now  a  right  to  deplore 
their  credulity.  More  sound  in  judgment  than  they,  it  has  always 
believed  that  the  English  would  remain  En^sh.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  here  France  concedes  the 
victory  to  England  without  reservations.  There  are  some  who 
have  nobly  continued  the  war  against  England.  When  the  most 
brilliant  faculties  have  come  into  play,  when  richness  and  origi- 
nality of  invention  have  been  required,  though  defeated  in  utility, 
they  have  conquered  by  art  Alsace  and  Lyons,  *  regardless  of 
expense,'  have  collected  all  means  of  art  and  science  to  achieye 
theproduction  of  beauty.  *  And  what  shall  we  say  of  this  fairy 
of  raris  (the  dressmaker  ?^  who  from  minute  to  minute  meets  the 
most  unexpected  flights  ot  fancy:  Chose  inattendue,  surprenante ! 
la  France  vend !  .  .  .  cette  France  exclue,  condamnee,  mterdite. 
Us  viennent  malgr6  eux,  malgre  eux  ils  ach6tent ;  ils  ach^tent — 
but  what  ?  at  once  to  the  glory  and  loss  of  France  they  buy — ^pat- 
tems^ — ^and  then  basely  go  and  copy  them  as  well  as  they  can  at 
home.*  '  An  Englishn^n  declai^  before  a  commission,  that  he 
had  a  house  at  Paris  to  secure  patterns.  A  few  pieces  of  goods 
bought  at  Paris,  Lyons,  or  in  Alsace,  supply  the  English  or  Grer- 
man  pirate  with  the  means  of  inundating  the  world.  It  is,  as  in 
the  publishing  trade,  France  writes,  Belgium  sells.* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  French  genius  is  more  fittingly 
employed  in  tilling  the  soil  than  in  contending  with  the  vagaries 
of  *•  un  tissu  in^t,  rebelle,'  as  the  author  imaginatively  calls  that 
harmless  material,  cotton  wool.  M.  Michelet  attaches  great  moral 
value  to  the  influence  which  the  possession  of  land,  so  infinitely 
subdivided  in  France,  exercises  on  the  individual  and  national 
character  :  '  Que  la  propriete  soit  grande  ou  soit  petite,  elle  relive 
le  coeur.'  He  states  that  the  disposition  to  acquire  land  hasalwajrs 
been  characteristic  of  the  French  peasantry,  and  that  their  en- 
deavours have  in  all  times  been  to  some  extent  successful.  Dis* 
astrous  times,  he  says,  when  land  was  sold  cheap,  have  always 
been  followed  by  bursts  of  extraordinary  prosperity  arising  bcaai 
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the  industry  of  the  small  proprietors  who  bought  it.  About  1500, 
the  nobilitj  sold,  the  peasantry  bought,  and  a  prosperous  time 
followed,  which  is  called,  *  in  the  style  of  monarchical  history,'  the 
good  Louis  XIL  So  after  the  wars  of  the  League  came  the  good 
Henry  IV.y  and  the  great  Richelieu.  Small  &nns  and  hard  work 
supplied  both  the  goodness  and  the  grandeur. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  generalisation,  the  effect  is  at- 
tributed too  exclusively  to  a  single  cause;  but  the  fact  of  the 
ancient  subdivision  of  property  is  curious  and  important.  What- 
ever may  be  the  value  of  the  theory  founded  upon  it,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  the  picture 
which  we  proceed  to  quote  of  the  love  of  a  small  freeholder  for 
his  patch  of  land. 

^'  1£  we  want  to  know  the  inmost  feeling,  the  passion  of  the  French 
countryman,  it  is  very  easy — let  us  take  a  walk  in  the  countiy  on  Sun- 
day. Down  yonder  he  goes  before  us.  It  is  two  o'clock  ;  his  wife  is  at 
afternoon  church,  he  is  in  hb  Sunday's  best ;  I  warrant  he  is  going  to 
see  his  mistress.  What  mistress?  His  land.  I  don't  say  he  goes  straight 
there.  No;  to-day  he  is  free  ;  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  or  not  to  go.  Does 
he  not  go  there  enou£;h  every  day  in  the  week  ?  So  he  turns  out  of 
the  way,  he  goes  elsewhere,  he  has  business  elsewhere.  •  .  And,  neverthe- 
less, he  goes — It  is  true  he  happened  to  be  passing  very  near  it :  it  was 
an  accident — ^he  looks  at  it,  but  evidently  he  won't  go  in.  What  should 
he  do  there  ?  And  nevertheless  in  he  goes. — At  any  rate  it  is  probable 
he  will  not  work ;  he  is  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  in  a  clean  blouse  and 
a  clean  shirt  Still  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  bis  picking  up  a  weed,  or 
throwing  that  stone  out  of  the  way.  That  troublesome  stump  is  still 
there,  but  he  has  not  got  Ins  pickaxe,  he  will  do  that  to-morrow.  Then 
he  folds  his  arms  and  stops  and  looks,  seriously  and  anxiously.  Long, 
long  does  he  look,  and  seems  to  be  in  a  fit  of  absence.  At  last,  if  he 
thinks  he  is  observed,  or  sees  a  passer-by,  he  goes  slowly  away.  Then 
again  thirty  yards  oS  he  stops,  and  turns,  and  throws  a  last  look  on  his 
field — a  deep  and  mournful  look.  But  to  him  who  knows  how  to  see,  that 
look  is  all  passion,  all  heart,  all  devotion.  If  there  is  no  love  there,  by 
what  sign  will  you  recoe^nise  love  anywhere  in  this  world  ?  It  is  love 
— do  not  laueh  at  it.  Tae  land,  to  be  productive,  requires  it  thus,  other- 
wise it  would  bear  nothing — this  poor  land  of  France,  almost  without 
stock  as  it  is  and  without  manure.  It  bears  crops,  because  it  is  be- 
toved." 

Nevertheless  there  are  drawbacks  to  the  happiness  even  of  the 
freehold  cultivator  of  the  land.  The  natural  passion  of  land- 
owners extends  to  him — ^his  little  boundary  requires  rounding, 
and  he  is  tempted  to  mortage  his  own  land  to  the  village  notary, 
to  enable  himself  to  acquire  more.  Once  in  debt,  it  is  in  vam 
that  he  toils  from  morning  to  night;  interest  accumulates  while 
his  strength  diminishes — '  die  land  brings  two  per  cent.,  usury 
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demands  eight;'  and  as  the  system  has  spread,  it  seems  that  the 
light  and  cheerful  spirit  of  the  French  peasant  has  given  way  to 
gloom  and  surliness,  unknown  in  the  namw  days  'When  every 
rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man/  M.  Michelet,  justly  appre- 
ciating the  moral  and  social  advantages  enjoyed  by  an  independent 
agricultural  population,  would  relieve  the  cultivator  from  his 
burdens,  apparently  by  sacrificing  the  capitalist;  and  more  rea- 
sonably he  would  assist  him  by  diminishing  his  taxation,  and  by 
the  removal  or  modification  of  protective  duties  on  manufactures. 
We  fear,  however,  that  all  the  remedies  which  he  could  suggest 
would  be  merely  palliatives  to  a  tendency  of  a  population  of  small 
proprietors  to  decay,  which  in  itself  may  be  a  matter  of  regret. 
Experience  teaches  us  more  and  more  that  economical  laws  will 

Ercvail  in  the  end  over  any  arbitrary  rules  which  can  be  dictated 
y  considerations  of  moral  or  social  advantage.  The  subdivision 
of  land  among  poor  cultivators  occasions  an  enormous  waste  of 
labour  and  of  wealth.  As  M.  Michelet  says,  the  land  produces 
something  because  the  owner  loves  it,  and  labours  incessantly 
upon  it;  but,  without  stock  or  capital,  he  works  at  the  short  arm 
of  the  lever,  and  will  always  become  poorer  and  poorer.  One 
English  labourer  produces  as  much  as  three  French  freeholders, 
because  his  strength  is  employed  in  restoring  to  the  land  the  suIh 
stances  which  it  has  parted  with  in  the  crops,  in  making  use  of 
machines  and  domestic  animals  for  their  proper  purposes,  and 
generally  in  availing  itself  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not  in 
compensating  for  the  neglect  of  them.  It  is  true,  that  wealth  is 
not  the  only  object  of  mankind,  and  that  political  economy  is 
only  a  part  of  politics — yet  it  is  a  part  far  too  important  to  be  neg- 
lected. To  diminish  the  amount  of  mechanical  and  servile  labour 
required,  is  the  first  condition  for  elevating  and  liberalising  the 
g^at  body  of  the  population;  and  if  European  labourers  would 
nse  to  the  level  of  Grecian  freemen  th^y  must  let  skill,  and  capi- 
tal, and  machinery,  do  the  work  of  slaves.  It  is  true  that  none  of 
these  causes  has  yet  produced  such  a  residt,  but  M.  Michelet's 
plans  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  it. 

^  There  is  another  reason,  however,  which  induces  the  author  to 
view  the  landed  interest  with  peculiar  favour.  He  sees  in  the 
peasant  population  of  France  the  basis  of  her  military  power,  not 
enfeebled  by  the  lif^  of  towns, 

^*  Sed  rustioomm  mascula  militum 
Proles,  sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas — ^ 

and  we  regret  to  say  that  war  is  always  in  his  thoughts — above  all 
thin^,  of  qourse,  war  with  Englana,  but  incidentaUy  war  with 
Russia  or  any  other  power,  and,  as  a  training-school  for  the  army, 
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the  war  in  Africa.  We  believe  that  his  reasoning  is  erroneous; 
that  a  more  moveable  population,  supported  hj  greater  masses  of 
capital,  would  supply  even  greater  resources  for  foreign  war  than 
the  present  cultivators  of  the  soil.  At  home,  either  way,  France 
is  invincible,  unless  the  madness  of  popular  leaders  should  first  ex< 
haust  her  strength  in  conflicts  with  Europe^  and,  finally,  disgust 
even  the  nation  itself  with  unnecessary  losses  and  sacrinccs.  We 
by  no  means  blame  the  writer  for  an  anxiety  to  maintain  the  mi« 
litary  fame  and  power  of  his  country;  but,  however  useless  re- 
monstrances may  be,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  he  should  en- 
courage the  perpetration  of  that  fearful  crime,  the  commencement 
from  Bght  or  worthless  motives  of  another  European  war.  What 
the  immediate  excuse  is  to  be  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  The 
English  it  seems  always  remain  Englisli ;  and  no  doubt  they  will 
always  extend  their  trade  where  opportunity  offers,  even  though 
France  may  lose  by  it;  but  as  we  have  said,  they  ask  no  foreign 
nations  to  exclude  France  from  its  ports ;  they  would  at  this  moment 
willingly  oEkr  France  their  own  market,  which  is  well  worth  that 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Mere  successful  competition  is  no  more  a 
ground  of  war  between  nations,  than  a  cause  of  action  between 
individuals. 

But  we  are  told  that  France  is  the  defender^  of  Europe  against 
the  barbarians,  who  we  suppose  are  the  Russians,  as  we  never 
heard  of  a  barbarian  nation  of  shopkeepers.  France  must  protect 
Germany  (pauvre  Alleraagne  I)  against  the  barbarians.  Be  it  so, 
though  Germany  is,  we  believe,  far  more  in  danger  from  the  west 
^lan  from  the  east  ;  but  what  becomes  then  of  England,  which  is 
certainly  not  friendly  to  Russia?  Would  the  French  war-party 
assist  us  in  checking  Russia  on  the  Danube  or  in  the  Caucasus  ? 
We  believe  they  would  rather  ally  themselves  heart  and  soul  with 
the  barbarians,  on  the  same  principle  which  was  acted  upon  at 
Tilsit.  There  is  no  greater  danger  impending  over  Europe  than 
a  coalition  of  Russia  with  France,  of  which  England  would  be  the 
object,  and  Germany  (pauvre  AUemagne  I)  the  victim.  Napoleon 
broke  with  Alexander  rather  than  give  him  Constantinople  ;  but 
the  war-party  of  the  present  day  have  to  win  what  Napoleon  pos- 
sessed, before  they  can  stipulate  for  equally  favourable  terms.  The 
Rhine  may  be  the  price  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  seems  that  it  is 
neither  treaties  nor  prescription,  but  deference  for  the  interest  of 
manufacturers  and  artisans,  which  has  restrained  France  from  re* 
taking  the  Rhine — ^retaking  it  on  the  true  barbarian  principle  of 
setting  might  and  will  over  nght.  From  the  first  dawn  of  history, 
through  the  whole  course  of  events,  down  to  the  revolutionary 
war,  both  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  have  belonged  to  Germany, 
as  they  are  still  inliabited  by  Germans.    A  thousand  years  have 
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elapsed  since  the  boundaries  of  tlie  eastern  and  western  kingdoms 
of  the  Franks  were  fixed  at  Verdun,*  and  yet,  though  the  French 
frontier  has  frequently  been  advanced  towards  Grermany,  and  in 
some  points  has  reached  the  Rhine,  no  claim  can  be  advanced  to 
the  portion  of  it  which  still  remains  Grerman,  but  that  of  posses* 
sion  for  less  than  twenty  years,  by  conquest,  and  by  treaties 
founded  on  conquest ;  a  title  which,  tnirty  years  ago,  was  destroyed 
by  re-conquest,  and  by  new  treaties.  Tlie  argument,  founded  on 
the  pretension  to  extend  France  to  its  natural  limits,  is  as  ill 
founded  in  history  as  it  is  monstrous  in  morality.  Experience 
shows  that  rivers  are  not  natural  limits,  but  that  the  same  race,  in 
most  cases,  occupy  both  banks.  The  Cisalpine  Gauls  extended 
across  the  Po,  as  in  modem  times  the  Beloochees  of  Sind  crossed 
the  Indus,  and  the  Sikhs  the  Sutlej.  The  American  claim  to 
Oregon  assumes  that  both  banks  of  a  river  must  be  held  by  the 
same  power,  and  the  same  law  will  be  adopted  by  France  as  soon 
4ts  she  occupies  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Nor  is  M.  Michelet  consistent  in  his  hostility  to  barbarians.  At 
other  times  he  would  go  to  -war  far  them.  What  has  become,  he 
says,  of  our  allies  the  Scotch  Highlanders  ?  An  EngHsh  bailifif 
(huissier — meaning  Mr.  LochJ  has  driven  away  the  people  of 
Fingal,  and  of  Robert  Bruce  (!!!)  Where  we  may  remarlc  the 
magnificent  exaggeration  of  the  attacks  on  the  Duxe  of  Suther- 
land in  the  Engush  newspapers,  and  also  the  mention  of  alliance, 
founded,  we  presume,  on  the  events  of  1745,  when  the  French 
Court  promised  the  Highlanders  assistance — and  did  not  send  iu 
In  earlier  times  the  people  of  Fingal  were  generally  at  war  with 
those  who  certainly  were  the  allies  of  France,  the  successors  of 
Robert  Bruce.  We  hope,  however,  that  M.  Michelet  does  not 
propose  to  extend  the  French  dominions  to  the  Tweed,  or  even  to 
the  Forth,  any  more  than  to  go  to  war  to  avense  ^  our  other 
allies,'  the  Indians  of  North  America,  on  the  Anglo-Americana  ; 
^marchands,  puritains,'  who  *  dans  leur  dCLre  unintelligence  ont  re- 
foule,  afiam^,  aneanti  ces  races  heroiques,'  a  melancholy  fact  which 
is  entirely  untrue  of  the  Highlanders. 

But  France  is  not  so  entirely  firee  from  reproach.  If  ever  heroic 
race  produced  a  hero,  Abd-el-Kader  may  claim  that  title ;  and  the 
writer  admits  that  in  the  African  war  the  genius  of  the  enemy  has 
been  mistaken.  But  he  proposes  easily^  to  put  an  end  to  the 
mutual  misapprehension.  *  lliey  avowed  the  other  day,  that  they 
fought  against  us  only  because  tney  believed  us  to  be  enemies  of 
their  religion,  which  is  the  Unity  of  God ;  they  did  not  know  that 
France,  and  almost  all  Europe,  had  shaken  ofif  the  idolatrous  creed% 
which,  during  the  middle  ages,  obscured  the  unity— Bonaparte 
told  them  so  at  Cairo ;  who  will  repeat  it  now  ?     Who  indeed  ! 
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except  the  leckless  andempty  boasters,  who  are  willizig  as  Bonaparte 
to  assert  any  oonyenieut  and  impudent  falsehood.  Bonaparte  told 
the  Turks  tnat  he  was  a  Mahometan,  he  told  the  Pope  that  he  was 
a  Catholic,  and  his  sycophants  admire  both  assertions.  France^ 
too,  now  may  tell  the  Arabs  that  she  has  renounced  Catholicism 
(les  cro^ances  idolatriques)  at  the  same  moment  that  she  claims,  as 
the  representative  of  Catholicism,  to  oppose  the  Mahometans  of 
the  Lebanon ;  but  even  if  the  two  opposite  claims  were  admitted, 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  to  fanatic  tribes,  any  more  than  to 
educated  Europeans,  a  mere  disbelief  of  Christianity  would  ap* 
pear  to  be  an  approximation  to  the  religion  of  the  Prophet. 

We  cannot  believe  that  when  war  comes,  the  great  Dody  of  the 
French  ^pulation  will  find  it  to  their  taste.  Brave  as  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  imdoubtedly  are,  they  could  not  but  feel  the  increased 
pressure  of  the  conscription,  and  increased  taxation  would  crush 
them.  They  are  told  that  the  war  may  support  the  war,  in  other 
words  that  they  may  reimburse  themselves  by  the  plunder  of 
Europe ;  but  it  will  be  loi^  before  a  new  Napoleon  arises  to  secure 
them  continual  victory.  They  must  provide  for  the  case  of  un« 
&vourable  or  evenly-balanced  campaigns,  when  robbery  will  no 
lon^r  preclude  the  necessity  of  taxation ;  and  the  agitators  will  do 
weU  to  remember,  that  in  1814  the  peasantry  of  the  south  sup- 
plied Wellington  with  provisions  while  Soult  was  starving,  and 
that  Napoleon  on  his  way  to  Elba  narrowly  escaped  popular 
violence.  But  as  Michelet  says,  in  an  opposite  sense  to  that  in 
which  we  use  his  words :  *  c'est  que  cette  grande  France  muette 
qui  est  dessous  est  depuis  longtemps  dominee  par  une  petite  France, 
bruyante  et  remuante.' 

It  shows  how  unfortunately  general  the  warlike  prejudices  of 
France  must  have  become,  when  they  possess  so  cultivated  a  mind, 
and  pervert  so  amiable  and  even  tenaer  a  disposition  as  that  of 
M.  Michelet  The  remedies  which  he  offers  for  the  internal 
maladies  of  his  country  are  all  founded  on  benevolence.  He  would 
recommend  voluntary  self-sacrifice,  willing  equality  on  the  part  of 
the  rich  and  the  strong.  He  would  have  children  of  all  classes 
educated  together  for  a  time,  before  their  n)ecial  training  for  their 
respective  callings  commences,  in  the  belief  that  mutual  acquaint- 
ance would  secure  a  mutual  syinpathy  through  life  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  How  iar  his  advice  and  nis  exhortations  are 
likely  to  have  a  practical  effect,  we  scarcely  feel  qualified  to  judge. 
In  England  they  would  be  wholly  inoperative  on  the  cold  reserve 
of  the  national  character  :  but  France  possesses  a  love  of  equaHty 
which  we  altogether  disclaim,  and  a  susceptibility  to  vague  and 
generous  emotions  which  may  give  practical  importance  to  the  elo- 
quent declamations  of  a  popular  writer.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  tho 
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author  of  '  Le  Peuple*  is  no  mere  philantliTOpist,  but  diat  he  has, 
in  many  points,  a  sound  practical  judgment,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
question  of  Communism,  which  he  says  will  never  be  estabhehed 
in  France,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason,  that  if  private  property  is 
a  robbery,  the  country  contains  twenty-five  millions  of  roboers. 

The  best  proof,  however,  of  the  sound  feeling  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  Michelet's  love  of  the  people,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
hearty  sympathy  with  every  homely  and  natural  affection.  When 
he  refers  to  the  experience  of  domestic  and  friendly  intercourse 
for  the  social  piinaples  which  he  would  extend  to  the  great 
family  of  the  nation,  it  is  not  with  the  cold  speculation  of  a 
theonst,  but  with  a  genuine  delight  in  expatiating  on  a  pleasant 
and  congenial  subject.  He  rejoices  in  domg  honour  to  women, 
not  to  the  romantic  victims  of  passion,  the  femmes  incamprises  of 
his  friends,  the  novelists,  but  to  those  who  in  humbler  classes 
form,  as  he  says,  the  Providence  of  the  family;  who  are  always 
on  the  side  of  economy  and  morality,  and  who  possess  among  the 
peasantry  a  refinement  and  practical  wisdom  unknown  among 
their  husbands.  **  *  Stay  at  home,  pray  do.'  It  is  Saturday  even- 
ing— she  throws  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  she  keeps  at  home 
the  bread  of  her  children,  which  he  was  going  to  squander. 
Sunday  comes,  and  the  wife  has  pi'evailed.  The  man  with  his 
face  shaved  and  a  clean  shirt  has  a  good  warm  coat  to  put  on. 
This  is  soon  done.  But  the  long  senous  business  is  the  child — 
to  dress  it  as  it  should  be  dressed  on  such  a  day  as  this.  They 
start,  and  it  walks  before,  under  the  mother's  eye.  Let  it  of 
all  things  take  care  not  to  spoil  this  masterpiece  of  art." 

It  18  in  children,  above  all,  and  in  the  feelings  with  which  they 
are  regarded,  that  Michelet  looks  for  a  type  of  the  character  and 
wants  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  population,  and  the  illus- 
tration is  all  the  more  favoured  by  him,  from  the  opportunity 
which  it  affords  him  of  manv  a  welcome  digression  on  the  attrac- 
tions and  excellences  of  childhood.  In  a  fanciful  though  pleasant 
sketch  of  the  superstitious  dislike  with  which  animals  were  re- 
garded in  the  middle  ages,  he  makes  children  the  mediators  who 
reconciled  men  to  inferior  creatures: 

^^  Excluded  by  the  Church  firom  a  share  in  the  future  life,  they  were 
regarded,"  he  sajs,  '^  with  a  horror  which  arose  partly  from  the  forms 
attributed,  in  the  singular  mythology  of  the  time,  to  the  ever  present 
devil. 

"  No  one  will  ever  know  the  terrors  in  which  for  several  centuries  the 
middle  ages  lived,  always  in  presence  of  the  devil  ?  The  vision  of 
invisible  evil — ^painful  dream — absurd  torture,  and  in  consequence  a 
whimsical  life  which  would  make  one  laugh  every  instant,  if  one  did 
not  feel  that  it  was  sad  enough  to  weep  at.     Who  doubted  about  the 
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devil,  then  ?  '  I  bave  seen  him/  said  the  Emperor  Charles.  *  I  hare 
seen  him/  said  Gregory  VII.  .  .  •  The  poor  country  serf  who  sees 
him  sculptured  on  church  porches  in  the  form  of  a  beast,  is  afraid 
when  he  comes  home  of  finding  him  among  liis  beasts.  They  take  at 
nighty  in  the  flickering  reflection  from  the  hearth,  a  fantastic  aspect — 
the  bull  has  a  strange  mask — ^the  eoat  has  an  equivocal  air,  anol  what 
to  think  of  the  cat  with  its  fur  which  throws  out  sparks  when  it  is 
touched  at  night  ?  It  is  the  child  who  restores  confidence  to  the  man. 
He  feeds  the  bull  with  leaves,  he  ^ts  on  the  goat's  back,  he  handles 
the  blade  cat  without  fear.  He  does  better,  he  imitates  them,  he 
mimics  their  voices,  and  the  fimiily  smile.  '  Why  fear  so  ?  I  was 
wrong. 

In  another  place  he  observes  the  ^jace  and  nobleness  of  young 
children,  till  education  and  increasing  age  have  hardened  them 
and  substituted  individual  characters  for  Tinfini  qui  6tait  en 
lui.'    *  Watch  a  child,'  he  says,  *  and  his  words  will  sometimes 

E've  you  clearer  views  of  antijjuitv  than  Wolf,  or  Vico,  or  Nie- 
ihr/  The  narrative  form  which  he  gives  even  to  abstract  ideas, 
will  show  how  nations  in  the  state  of  children  naturally  turned 
their  doctrines  into  legends.  *  Let  us  surround,  let  us  attend  to 
this  young  teacher  ot  old  times.  To  instruct  us  he  has  no 
occasion  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  what  he  says;  but  he  is,  as  it 
were,  a  living  witness  *  he  was  there — ^he  knows  the  story  better.* 
Their  criticism,  too,  and  their  logical  subtlety  fill  him  with 
admiration,  '  nos  enfants  de  France  surtout.'  From  four  to  twelve 
is  the  reasoning  epoch.  Their  bold  logic  always  goes  straight  to 
the  point — ^no  consecrated  absurdity  could  ever  have  held  its 
ground,  unless  men  had  silenced  the  objections  of  children.  ^They 
lose  infinitely  in  becoming  individualised  (se  degrossir)  so  soon, 
in  passing  rapidly  from  the  instinctive  life,  to  the  life  of  reflec- 
tion. Tul  then  they  lived  on  the  broad  basis  of  instinct,  they 
floated  in  the  milky  way.  When  from  this  dark  and  pregnant 
sea  the  logical  faculty  begins  to  disentangle  some  luminous  threads, 
there  is  progress,  no  doubt,  a  necessary  progress,  which  is  a 
condition  of  ufe  ;  but  in  one  sense,  this  progress  is  not  the  less  a 
£dl.  The  child  has  become  a  man,  and  it  was  a  little  god.'  We 
have  never  met  with  a  more  beautiful  parallel  to  Wordsworth's 
celebrated  poem,  which  must  have  been  suggested  by  the  same 
process  of  observation : 

**  Thou  whose  exterior  resemblance  doth  belie 
Thy  soul's  immensity ; 
Thou  best  phUoeopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  eye  amon^  the  blind. 
That  deaf  and  silent  readest  Uie  eternal  deep^ 
VOL.  XXXYII.  NO.  LXXin.  B 
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Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind ; 
Mighty  prophet,  seer  blest. 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest 

Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find* 

Thou  little  child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  Heaven-bom  freedom  on  thy  being's  height, 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke, 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ?^ 


Akt.  rV. — Die  Veffassung  der  Kirche  der  Zukunft. — PracOsche 
Erlauterungen  zu  dem  jBrieJwechsel  uber  die  deutsche  £jtrche, 
doe  Episkopatf  wid  Jerusalem;  mit  Vorwort  und  voUstdndigem 
Briefwechsel  (The  Constitution  of  tbe  Church  of  the  Future 
— Practical  Elucidations  of  the  Correspondence  on  the  German 
Church,  the  Episcopate,  and  Jerusalem;  with  a  Preface,  and 
the  Correspondence  in  full).  Herausgegeben  von  Chbistian 
Cabl  Josias  Bunsen.    Hamburg.     1845. 

Ths  fiiture  condition  and  character  of  the  Church,  or  Churches, 
of  Christendom,  involyes  so  many  considerations,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  any  single  work  should  embrace  them  all,  in  such  a 
manner  as  fiilly  to  justify  the  title  which  Mr.  Bunsen  has  selected 
for  his  book.  In  the  body  of  it  he  expressly  disclaims  any  pre- 
tension to  legislate  for  the  Church  at  large,  and  confines  his  advice 
to  the  body  of  Prussian  Ph>testants,  to  which  he  himself  belongs. 
His  general  view,  indeed,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  clerical  office, 
wouQ  seem  to  be  equally  applicable  to  all  times  and  places; 
but  we  do  not  see  tnat  his  practical  recommendationa  neces^ 
aarily  follow  from  his  principles,  or  that  his  theory  concerns  the 
Church,  of  the  future,  more  than  that  of  the  present  or  the  past. 
The  error  of  selecting  an  ambitious  title  is  eommon  among  the 
herd  of  writers  who  are  struggling  for  notoriety;  but  Mr.  Bunsen 
certainly  could  not  fear  neglect.  In  addition  to  the  learning  and 
ability  which  have  procured  him  his  deserved  reputation,  there  is 
sufficient  novelty  to  excite  very  general  attention,  in  the  proposal, 
by  a  statesman  in  hiffh  employment^  of  a  thorough  re-organisation 
of  the  Church  to  which  his  sovereign  belongs,  especially  when  it 
is  known  that,  in  other  ecclesiastical  questions  he  has  been  the 
confidential  adviser  of  that  sovereign. 

The  Eang  of  Prussia  is  reportra  to  have  recently  observed,  in 
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txiswet  to  a  complimentaTj  mention  of  tlie  Jerusalem  bishopric, 
diat  he  might  mirlj  claim  the  credit  of  it,  as  he  believed,  that 
'With  the  exception  of  his  minister  in  England,  he  was  the  only 
person  in  his  dominions  who  approved  of  the  scheme.  It  was, 
probably,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  number  of  supporters  of 
the  infimt  establishment,  that  Abeken  was  employed  to  compose 
an  official  statement  oi  the  negotiations  between  the  Prussian 
Court  and  the  English  Church  on  the  Jerusalem  question,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfjring  the  suspicious  Germans,  that  it  had  not  been 
intended  to  mase  Jerusalem  a  half-way  house  for  Anglo-Catho- 
Hcism,  in  its  conquering  march  from  Canterbury  to  Berlin.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  the  fears  of  the  reli^ous  and  irreligious  Ber- 
Jiners  were  appeased  by  the  official  puolication  ;  but  we  hope 
that  as  fiur  as  English  Episcopacy  is  concerned,  their  alarm 
will  be  set  at  rest  by  the  present  work,  which  has  been  occasioned 
by  a  very  obvious  result,  aririnjg  from  Abeken's  statement, 
when  two  parties  of  apparently  different  opinions  coalesce,  it  is 
natural  for  the  world  to  mquire  which  of  the  two  has  modified  its 
principles;  and  if  one  party  assures  its  previous  adherents  that  it  is 
imchanged,  its  new  ally  will  inevitably^  be  next  taxed  with  deser- 
tion. If  the  recognition  by  the  Prussian  Evangelical  Church  of 
ordination  at  the  hands  of  an  Anglican  Bishop,  really  meant 
nothing  in  Prussia,  it  seemed  b,  prima  facie  inference  that  it  meant 
nothing  in  England,  and  that  the  prelates,  whom  churchmen  with 
true  English  timidity,  already  suspected  of  laxity ,  in  tampering  with 
schismatical  foreigners,  had  not  even  secured  the  allegiance  of  the 
ministers,  who  were  to  be  ordained  to  the  Church  which  was  to 
ordain  them.  Without  ourselves  sharing  in  the  alarm,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  known  to  take  a  warm  in- 
terest in  ecclesiastical  questions,  should  have  inquired  of  Mr. 
Bonsen,  as  a  personal  friend,  whether  the  King  of  Prussia  con- 
adered  that  persons  ordained  for  German  congregations  by  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  would  be  in  communion  with  the  estaolish- 
ment  Doth  of  their  own  country  and  of  ours,  and  might  move  to 
and  fro  between  the  one  and  the  other  ;  officiating  in  each.  Mr. 
Bunsen's  reply  is  contained  in  a  long  and  able  letter,  written  with 
a  command  of  English  remarkable  in  a  foreigner  ;  which  contains 
his  ecclesiastical  confession  of  faith.  As  an  answer  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's question,  we  should  suppose  it  was  not  very  satisfactory, 
the  pith  of  the  reply  conristing,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  following 
sentence,  ^  As  to  Abeken's  views  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
explains  them  not  to  the  English,  but  to  the  Germans.'  vVliether 
they  could  have  been  explained  so  as  to  satis^  the  English,  is 
evidently  a  different  question.  The  confession  of  faith,  however, 
is  a  well-reasoned  argument  against  the  High  Church  notions  of 
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Episcopacy,  and  of  the  priesthood  in  general ;  and  die  corres- 
pondence has  given  occasion  to  the  present  expodtion  of  the 
writer's  general  views,  both  of  the  theory  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  practical  constitution  which  he  desires  for  the  Prussian  Pro- 
testants. 

Although  a  member  of  a  Church  which  does  not  at  present 
enjoy  the  superintendence  of  bishops,  Mr.  Bunsen  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  Episcopacj^  as  an  expedient  institution,  believing 
that  from  its  antiquity,  it  has  peculiar  claims  to  the  respect  of 
Christian  communities,  and  maintaining  '  the  inherent  and 
incurable  one-sidedness  and  defect  of  every  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  (I  think  of  any  government  civil  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical), in  which  the  conscience  of  the  individual  ruler— call  him 
Bishop,  King,  President,  Judge,  Consul,  Dictator — ^is  violated. 
Such  a  violation  of  conscience,  I  find  wherever  there  is  no  free  and 
bona-fide  power  of  veto,  in  legislation  and  in  the  excercise  of 
personal  functions  ;  for  conscience  is  nothing  but  a  veto.'  Even 
the  theory  of  an  Apostolical  succession  in  the  ministry,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  recognised  by  the  English  Church,  Mr.  Bunsen 
tolerantly  and  philosophically  considers  as  '  the  insular  indiosyn* 
cracy  in  declarmg  and  embodying  a  Catholic  truth,  and  as  the 
national  expression  of  a  Cathohc  principle:'  but  against  the  high 
Catholic  notion  of  Episcopacy  as  the  condition  of  the  existence  of 
a  church,  the  rejection  of  which  leaves  men  to  incur  those 
penalties  which,  in  the  theological  dialect  we  believe,  are  called 
with  a  benevolent  euphemism  *  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,* 
the  writer  protests  with  a  vehemence  which  is  evidently  sincere, 
though  it  is  in  some  degree  weakened  by  the  adoption  of  the  same 
conventional  dialect.  '  If  an  angel  from  heaven  should  manifest  to 
me  that  by  introducing^,  or  asserting,  or  favouring  only,  the  intro- 
duction of  such  an  Episcopacy  into  any  part  of  (Jermany,  I  should 
not  only  make  the  German  nation  glorious  and  powerml  over  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  nay,  combat  successfully  the  unbelief, 
pantheism,  atheism  of  the  day — I  should  not  do  it,'  he  proceeds, 
*  so  help  me  God — Amen.'  Nor  considering  Mr.  Bunsen's  firm 
belief  of  the  '  universal  priesthood,'  as  he  technically  calls  it, 
of  Christians,  can  we  wonder  at  his  determnation,  if  he  under- 
stands the  claim  founded  on  Apostolical  succession  to  be  main- 
tained b  V  his  opponents  to  its  full  extent.  In  England  it  seems  to 
us  to  hold  the  rank  of  a  fiction,  a  kind  of  proposition,  which,  as 
he  justly  observes  in  another  place,  lies  between  an  exercise  of  the 
imagination  {Dichtung)  and  a  lie.  Wherever  an  ancient  system 
of  institutions  has  moulded  itself  to  suit  a  lon^  succession  of  social 
changes,  the  history  of  the  past  will  be  marked  out  by  a  line  of 
fictions,  from  which  the  substance  which  they  enclosed  has  evapo- 
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rated.  An  indiscriminate  attack  upon  political  fictions  tends 
to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  national  history  ;  but  even 
an  over-hasty  zeal  in  making  forms  correspond  to  facts, 
is  better  than  the  converse  attempt  to  force  back  upon  forms  a 
meaning  which  has  become  extinct.  Those  of  the  ultra 
Anglo-Catholic  party  amongst  ourselves,  who  have  bccn^to  a 
certain  extent  senous,  have  been  engaged  in  turning  a  metaphor 
into  a  falsehood;  but  in  itself,  the  Apostolical  succession  seems  a 
respectable  phrase,  expressing  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
clergy  on  the  laity,  in  a  sense  somewhat  stronger  perhaps  than 
Mr.  J&unsen  would  concede,  when  he  allows  them  a  veto  in  the 
exercise  of  personal  functions.  It  means  that  the  clergy  derive 
their  credentials,  not  from  the  people,  but  from  their  own  predc- 
eessors,  who  have  transmitted  to  them  standards  of  doctrine 
altogether  independent  of  the  opinion  or  wish  of  the  congrega- 
tions whom  they  instruct.  That  the  clergy  would  also  claim  on 
occasion  an  absolute  discretion  to  reject  any  functions  which  they 
considered  inconsistent  with  their  conscientious  opinions  is  very 

Srobable;  but  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bunsen  is  right  in  consi- 
ering  such  a  veto  necessary  in  the  case  of  all  civil  and  eccle- 
^stical  rulers.  In  republican  forms  of  government  no  legislative 
veto  exists,  and  no  individual  conscience  ought  to  be  offended 
by  the  triumph  of  the  opposite  convictions  of  an  adverse  majority. 
An  English  minister  may  avoid  the  necessity  of  acting  against 
his  convictions  by  resignmg.  An  English  king,  as  he  cannot 
resign,  is  free  from  all  olame,  when  he  assents  to  parliamentary 
decisions,  of  which  he  disapproves.  An  American  president, 
when  he  signs  a  treaty  by  oraer  of  the  Senate,  is  for  the  time  only 
acting  as  a  subordinate  constituted  authority.  It  is  true  that 
neither  king  nor  president  are  strictly  speaking  *  ruling  individuals,' 
and  that  the  minister  may  cease  to  be  a  ruler,  when  the  difficulty 
arises:  we  refer  to  them  only  to  show  that  the  analogy  of  civil 

g>vemment  in  the  most  free  modem  states,  does  not  support  Mr. 
unsen*8  claim  of  an  absolute  negative  for  the  individuals  who 
may  be  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions. 

It  appears  that  some  inaccurate  reports  of  this  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  strengthened  the  suspicion  entertained  against 
Mr.  Bunsen  of  being  more  friendly  to  English  Episcopacy  than 
befitted  a  German  Protestant.  In  the  *  Church  of  the  Future  *  he 
at  least  attains  the  object  of  setting  at  rest  all  reasonable  com- 
plaints on  this  subject.  His  proposed  ecclesiastical  constitution  is 
as  abhorrent  to  the  notions  ot  most  English  churchmen,  as  it  can 
by  possibility  be  agreeable  to  the  writer's  countrymen.  In  as  far 
as  it  is  a  paper  constitution,  full  of  outward  ^stem  and  uniformity, 
a  strong  presumption  arises  that  the  authors  scheme  will  neither 
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secure  the  adherence  of  the  community  at  large,  nor  suit  their 
varied  wants;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  attractive  to  some  of  the 
political  malcontents  of  6ermany,  firom  the  large  sphere  of  action 
which  it  allows  to  the  congregations,  and  the  limits  imposed  on 
the  interference  of  the  executive  government  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Punsen,  by  the  detailed  minuteness  of  his  legislation,  has 
exempted  himself  from  the  charge  which  he  deservedly  brings 
against  many  of  his  countrymen,  of  beginning  in  their  arguments 
with  a  period  long  before  tne  Creation,  and  finishing  at  the  point 
where  practical  suggestions  are  required. 

The  general  principles  on  which  the  author  founds  his  proposed 
scheme  may,  we  believe,  be  summed  up  thus  :  Christianity  put  an 
end  to  all  mediating  priesthoods,  by  establishing^  the  imiversal 
priesthood  of  Christians,  or,  in  plain  language,  their  personal  re- 
sponsibility. There  is,  therefore,  in  the  uhristian  community 
no  body  which  possesses  exclusive  rights  or  privileges  above  the 
community  at  large.  As  a  part  of  religious  auty  consists  in  pro- 
pagating and  teaching  Christianity,  the  necessity  of  a  body  of 
teachers  or  a  clergy  arises.  The  office  is  perpetual  because  the 
function  is  perpetual,  but  only  as  a  convenient  instrument  for  per- 
forming the  function.  Europe,  having  received  Christianity  firom 
a  priestnood,  who  claimed  a  Jewish  or  Heathenish  pre-emmence 
over  the  laity,  only  at  the  Reformation  asserted  for  die  first  time, 
the  immediate  relation  of  every  individual  Christian  to  the  object 
of  his  worship.  Of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Reformation^ 
the  Calvinist  church  in  Geneva,  in  Scotland,  and  according  to  the 

Slitical  classification,  in  England,  maintained  the  identity  of  tlie 
lurch  with  the  State,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  the  civil 
government  to  act  in  all  things  for  the  good  of  the  Cnurch.  Luther 
more  wisely  contented  himself  with  vindicating  in  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  the  universal  responsibility,  and  therefore  the 
spiritual  freedom  of  individuals,  leaving  to  posterity  the  task  of  ad« 
justing  the  relations  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government.  A  third 
theory,  the  system  of  the  Jnde|>endents,  entirely  excluding  the 
State  &om  all  concern  in  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  subjects, 
made  each  local  community  sovereign  as  &r  as  regarded  its  own 
ecclesiastical  afiairs.  Both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  have,  to  some 
extent,  relapsed  into  the  error  of  considering  the  clergy  a  distinct 
and  separate  body,  e«)ecially  those  churches  which  retained  epis- 
copacy, while  those  which  rejected  it  have  lost  in  bishops  the  sym- 
bols and  exponents  of  the  fir^dom  of  conscience.  Li  England  and 
Sweden  the  clergy  have  become  too  much  a  political  estate  inde- 
pendent of  the  laity,  and  the  Calvinists  have  become  bigotted,  and 
forgetful  of  the  Catholic  character  of  Christianity.  The  influence 
of  the  State  in  the  present  government  of  the  German  Protestant 
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dniTches  has  been  nsefiil  as  a  temporal^  dictatoiship,  but  is  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  the  spiritual  sovereignties  of  the  community  of 
the  Christians.  The  Independents  in  retaining  their  freedom  have 
forgotten  both  their  Catholicity  and  their  nationality,  and  a  reli- 
^on  is  imperfect  which  neglects  the  relation  of  a  man  to  his 
country,  and  to  the  universid  body  of  Christians.  All  the  Pro- 
testant and  reformed  churches  have  nevertheless  retained^  the 
essentials  of  reli^ous  truth  and  freedom.  It  is  now  time  that  the 
principles  to  which  they  all  tend  should  be  more  fully  realised,  and 
among  the  churches  most  ripe  for  a  perfect  constitution  is  the 
united  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  and  more  particularly  the 
provincial  Presbyterian  church  of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine. 

Our  abridgment  may  do  ii^ustice  to  Mr.  Bimsen ;  but  we  believe 
we  are  nearly  accurate  in  this  account  of  his  fundamental  church 
principles,  and  of  his  historical  application  of  them.  The  nearest 
actual  approximation  to  his  views  he  seems  to  find  in  the  Anglican 
Church  m  America,  but  he  thinks  that  it  is  founded  on  a  union 
of  inconastent  views  ;  probably  because  it  claims  an  Apostolical 
succession,  while  in  practice  it  admits  the  laity  to  a  share  in  the 
government.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  criticism  on 
these  principles.  As  reli^ous  dogmas  they  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  translatable  into  doctrines  which  are  imiversally 
true.  Whatever  change  the  new  dispensation  may  or  may  not 
have  introduced  for  Christians,  all  men  are  undoubtedly  indivi- 
ually^  responsible ;  nor  would  any  historical  or  doctrinal  authority 
convince  a  right-judging  man  that  the  intervention  of  a  priesthood 
was  spiritually  indispensable  to  him.  Protestantism  has  approached 
nearer  to  a  recognition  of  this  truth  than  Catholicism,  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  there  is  a  practical  necessity  for  proclaiming 
it  more  fully.  For  the  political  independence  oi  the  clergy  there 
are  reasons  which  lie  quite  out  of  the  region  of  theology.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  better  for  the  State  that  they  should 
have  civic  rights  and  duties,  than  that  they  should  concentrate 
their  feelings  and  energies  on  their  own  corporate  affidrs  ;  but  the 
arguments  which  lead  us  to  this  conclusion  would  probably  weigh 
in  the  oppodte  scale,  with  those  who  look  merely  to  their  spiritual 
efficiency. 

As  a  oasis  for  a  reformation  of  church-government,  the  principle 
of  individual  responsibility  seems  too  general  to  lead  to  any  prac- 
tical conclusion  m  particular.  Many  sjrstems  may  embody  the 
principle,  and  all  that  its  supporters  need  require  is  that  some  one 
of  those  systems  should  be  adopted.  Our  readers  will  probably  be 
more  interested  in  knowing  Mr.  Bimsen's  practical  proposals  than 
in  entering  with  us  into  a  discussion  of  his  general  theory. 

The  United  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia,  arose,  as  is  wel 
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known,  from  the  act  by  which  the  late  king,  in  1817,  put  an  end, 
as  far  as  the  interference  of  the  state  comd  avail,  to  the  loiur 
hostility  which  had  existed  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed, 
or  Calvinistic  Churches.  The  partial  success  of  the  measure 
seems  to  us  much  more  remarkaole  than  its  partial  failure.  Of 
about  10,000  parishes  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Monarchy, 
we  believe,  considerably  more  than  half  have  accepted  the  new 
constitution,  and  the  modifications  of  the  liturgy.  Further 
changes  were  made  in  1835,  at  which  time  the  Presbyterian 
institutions  of  the  Pro^dnces  of  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine  in 
particular,  were  more  fully  developed.  Mr.  Bunsen  gives  a  ^ne- 
ral  account  of  the  system  thus  established,  sometimes  describing 
the  arrangements  for  the  whole  monarchy,  and  sometimes  confin- 
ing himself  to  the  two  provinces. 

It  seems  that  the  parochial  clergy  are  about  6000  in  number; 
though  the  parishes  are  more  numerous.  The  right  of  patronage 
belongs  either  to  the  crown,  to  private  individuals,  or  in  some 
cases  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  parish.  In  each  pariah, 
a  body  of  not  less  than  four  elders,  of  whom  two  act  respect- 
ively as  churchwarden  and  overseer,  is  chosen  for  a  period  of  six 
years,  by  the  communicants,  to  assist  the  minister  in.  various 
matters  of  business  and  church  discipline.  The  office  of  this 
board  corresponds  rather  to  that  of  elders  in  the  Presbyterian 
sense,  than  to  an  English  vestry,  and  is  authorised  to  interfere 
with  advice,  even  when  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher  is  in  ques- 
tion. Besides  the  permanent  board,  every  parish  of  more  than 
200  inhabitants,  has  a  larger  council,  vuxymg  from  sixteen  to 
sixty  members;  which,  in  addition  to  a  general  right  of  super-* 
vision,  possesses  the  right  of  appointing  tne  minister,  where  the 
patronage  is  vested  in  the  parish^  and  in  other  cases  of  examining 
the  nominee  of  the  patron,  and  objectinff  to  him  if  necessary,  on 
sufficient  cause.  The  minister,  the  boara,  and  the  council,  com- 
plete the  local  organisation  of  the  parish. 

The  next  ecclesiastical  division  in  the  ascending  scale  is  the 
circle,  containing  on  an  average  seventeen  parishes,  and  corres- 
ponding therefore  in  extent  with  a  poor-law  union  in  England*. 
The  333  circles  form  twenty-five  administrative  departments  (iJe- 
gierungsbezirke)  which  again  are  subordinate  in  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  in  civil  affiiirs  to  the  presidents  of  the  eight  provinces,  the 
final  unity  being  concentrated  in  the  directory  of  spiritual  affiiirs 
at  Berlin  under  the  presidency  of  a  minister.  In  the  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  Church  every  circle  has  its  synod  and  its  superinten- 
dent, who,  with  the  assistance  of  an  assessor  and  a  secretary,  forms 
the  executive.  All  these  functionaries  are  clergymen,  and  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  synod  for  a  term  of  six  years.    The  power  of  the 
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qrnod  of  elders  and  miniBters,  consLsts  in  a  general  authoritj  to 
inspect  the  conduct  of  all  subordinate  functionaries,  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  ecdemastical  funds,  to  make  reports  through  the  super- 
intendent to  the  higher  authorities,  and  to  interfere,  by  advice,  in 
matters  of  discipline.  The  superintendent  holds  visitations  (ap- 
parently by  going  to  the  parishes,  not  as  English  bishops  do,  by 
making  clergy  and  church- wardens  come  to  them),  presides  at  the 
election  of  ministers  to  vacant  parishes,  and  at  tne  ordination, 
which,  on  the  Presbyterian  principle,  takes  place  only  on  appoint- 
ment to  a  benefice.  He  is  also  the  medium  of  all  communications 
to  the  government.  For  all  the  purposes,  however,  which  have 
been  enumerated,  the  efficient  power  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
administration  of  the  department,  which  decides  judicial  questions, 
liturgical  and  doctrinal  differences,  examines  candidates  ^r  orders 
through  the  theological  faculties  of  the  universities,  and  proposes 
candidates  for  the  office  of  superintendent  to  the  minister  lor  spiri- 
tual affidrs.  The  board,  which  conducts  these  affidrs,  consists  of  a 
lay  director,  only  subordinate  to  the  president,  assisted  by  two  or 
three  councillors,  who  are  in  general  laymen,  and  by  a  suitable 
number  of  secretaries  and  clerKs. 

Next  above  the  circle  comes  the  province  with  a  corresponding 
duality  of  TOvemment,  consisting  of  a  provincial  sjmod  of  minis- 
ters and  elders  deputed  by  the  s^nod  of  the  circle,  together  with 
all  the  superintenaents;  side  by  side  with  the  provincial  consistory 
which  possesses  all  the  real  power.  The  chief  president  of  the 
province  presides.  Next  in  rank  is  the  general  superintendent,  a 
clergyman,  who  for  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  has  the  title  of 
bishop.  If  the  Church  with  all  this  superfluity  of  government 
xequires  the  exercise  of  still  higher  authority,  it  must  have  re- 
course to  the  minister  at  Berlin. 

The  Presbyterian  and  quasi-episcopal  part  of  the  complicated 

2«tem  which  we  have  described,  is  evidently  a  mere  decorative 
^  brie  of  arches  and  figures,  which  the  architect  does  not  choose  to 
intrust  with  the  support  of  his  building.  Everywhere  beside 
the  shafts  and  capitals  introduced  by  ecclesiastical  dilettantism, 
nms  up  the  practical  brickwork  of  official  interference  and  civil 
eovemment.  The  congregations  may  elect  officers,  and  distri- 
bute themselves  into  boards,  which  again  may  combine  to  elect 
other  boards  and  other  officers.  They  may  advise,  and  instruct, 
and  discuss,  and  recommend ;  but  the  government  never  trusts  them 
with  the  taUsmanic  string  of  red  tape,  which  moves  all  the  sprinss 
of  power  in  Prussia.  We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  ad- 
▼anti^es  of  the  arrangement,  as  removing  numerous  opportunities 
of  reb^ous  feuds  and  differences;  but  1^.  Bunsen,  starting  from 
the  principle  of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Christian  com* 
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munitj,  naturally  objects  to  the  sovereignty  of  functionaries 
independent  of  tiie  Church,  and,  perhaps,  not  belonging  to* it; 
and  claims  for  the  pureljr  ecclesiastical  constitution  the  exclusive 
management  of  ecclesiastical  interests.  To  enable  it,  however, 
to  exercise  the  power  which  he  would  confer  upon  it,  he  pro- 
poses a  reform  of  the  system,  giving  on  the  one  side  more  power 
of  interference  to  the  laity,  and  on  the  other  introdudng  and 
extending  a  modified  form  of  episcopacy.  Under  the  present 
system,  he  says,  the  functions  of  the  bishop  are  practically  vested 
in  the  civil  government,  which  at  the  same  time  cripples  the 
vigour  of  the  Presbyterian  system  which  preponderates  in  the 
constitution.  Presbyterianism,  without  episcopacy,  he  considers, 
however,  essentially  feeble,  nor  does  he  olame  the  state  for  an 
interference,  which  under  the  present  ecclesiastical  constitution 
he  considers  to  have  been  useM  or  necessary. 

The  details  of  the  plan  which  the  writer  proposes  to  adopt, 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  book  itself ;  but  they  may  be  summed 
up  we  believe  nearly  as  follows :  As  the  point  of  union  for  the  local 
churches,  he  would  aboUsh  the  division  into  circles,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  are  divisions  corresponding  in  size  to  Poor  Law  Unions; 
and  would  substitute  for  them  dioceses  of  a  reasonable  extent,  each 
with  a  considerable  town  for  its  capital,  and  a  bishop  for  its  pre» 
siding  functionary.  ^  The  6000  parishes  of  the  monarchy  will  be 
divided  into  sixty  dioceses,  containing  on  the  average  each  IGO 
parishes.  ,The  bishop  presides  in  the  diocesan  synod,  visits  the 
parishes,  ordains  the  clergy  and  the  deacons,  with  an  absolute 
and  irresponsible  veto  on  their  ordination;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  two  laymen,  one  for  administrative  and  one  for  judicial 
business,  conducts  generally  the  ecclesiastical  afiairs  of  the  dio- 
cese. The  appointment  of  bishops  is  vested  in  the  provincial 
miod,  subject  to  the  veto  of  tne  crown.  The  oiocese  is 
divided  into  ten  deaneries,  each  as  the  name  implies,  containing 
ten  parities,  the  bishop  retainii^the  local  superintendence  of  the 
deanery  in  which  he  resides.  The  principal  change  in  the  paro- 
chial constitution  consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  parish  school- 
master, as  an  important  officer  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Bunsen 
speaks  of  this  meritorious  and  ill-paid  dass,  who  are,  no  doubt, 
greatly  superior  to  those  who  hold  the  same  office  in  England^ 
with  great  and  deserved  praise.  He  wishes  that  in  all  cases 
they  should  be  ordained  as  deacons,  and  that  a  portion  of  them 
should  afterwards  be  admitted  into  tiie  office  of  parochial  mi- 
nisters. The  same  title  of  deacon  he  would  also  confer  on  the 
exisring  churchwardens  and  overseers,  where  they  do  not  already 
possess  it,  as  well  as  the  candidates,  or  unplaced  preachers. 

The  diocesan  synod  is  to  consist  of  100  dergy,  including  one 
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Isshopy  nine  deans,  and  the  ninety  paroehial  clergy,  in  additioa 
to  the  deans;  and  122  laymen,  ocmsuting  of  the  two  coundllozs 
of  the  bishop,  100  deputy  elders,  ten  deputies  from  the  school- 
masters of  tne  deaneries,  and  ten  from  the  remaining  deacons; 
The  functions  of  the  synod  are  merely  dehberative;  for,  as  Mr* 
Bunsen  justly  observes,  deliberatiye  Ixxlies  cannot  manage  the 
business  of  aaministration;  all  ends  in  scribbling  and  gossiping 
(JEt  btufi  dabei  alks  auf  Ge^hreibe  oder  Gesckwdiz  hiny  The 
bishop,  however,  reports  to  the  synod  the  result  of  his  visitations, 
and  consults  them  on  any  subject  on  which  he  may  desire  there 
opinion. 

The  whole  Monarchy  is  to  be  divided,  for  ecclesiastical  piu> 
poses,  into  six  great  provinces,  each  indudinj?,  on  an  average,  ten 
bishoprics,  or  1000  parishes — ^Konigsberg  tor  Prussia,  Liegnitz 
for  Suesia,  Stettin  for  Pomerania,  Brandenburg  for  Brandenburg, 
Magdeburg  for  Saxony,  Minden  for  Rhineland  and  Westphalia, 
are  to  be  the  seats  of  so  many  metropolitan  bishops,  who  are  to 
preside  in  the  synods  of  the  Landeskirche,  or  Provincial  Church. 
The  universities  of  the  respective  provinces  are,  together  with  the 
Gymnasia^  or  public  schools,  to  represent  the  educational  office, 
as  the  parish  scnoohnasters  have  done  in  a  lower  sphere.  The 
organisation  of  the  provincial  synod  is  analogous  to  the  diocesan 
scheme.  The  clericsa  minority  is  to  consist  of  the  ten  bishops,  ten 
deputed  deans,  two  deputies  of  the  theological  faculty  in  the; 
umverssty,  and  ten  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  lay  majority 
indndes  the  twenty-two  diocesan  councilors,  four  of  whom  are 
allotted  to  the  Metropolitan;  of  two  deputies  from  the  schools,' 
and  twenty  from  the  cuocesan  synods.  The  sjmod  has  jurisdiction 
over  questions  of  marriage,  in  their  bearing  on  ecclesiastical  law, 
receives  appeals  and  representations  from  the  inferior  mods,  and 
examines  candidates  for  the  ministerial  office.  The  Metropolitan. 
dispenses  the  Grown  patronage  in  the  larger  benefices,  the  oishop 
of  the  diocese  in  the  smaller;  the  congregations  retaining  the  pa- 
tronage which  they  now  enjoy,  and  possessing,  in  every  case,  the 
right  of  objecting  to  the  presentee  of  the  patron.  The  metro* 
politan  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  from  among  the  bishops  of 
the  province. 

Lastly,  all  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine  are  determined  by  the 
flynod  of  the  whole  kingdom,  consisting  of  the  sixty  bishops,  and 
of  seventy-two  deputies,  twelve  from  each  province.  This  body, 
however,  is  only  to  be  summoned  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
the  validii^  of  its  dedsions  is  contingent  on  the  assent  of  the 
crown.  The  minister  for  the  affiiirs  of  the  Church  attended  th^ 
meetings,  but  without  a  deliberative  vote. 

Such  is  the  outward  organisation  of  Mr.  Bunsen's  *  Church  of 
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the  Future  ;'  plausible  in  appearance,  exempt  from  extra-eccled- 
astical  government,  and  as  anthmetically  perfect  as  paper  constitu- 
tions are  and  ou^ht  to  be.  There  is  a  happy  coincidence  between 
geographical  statistics  and  figures.  By  proper  omissions  and  unions 
there  are  found  exactly  six  great  divisions  of  the  monarchy  suitable 
for  church  provinces,  and  by  a  singular  good  fortune  there  are 
exactly  one  hundred  times  as  many  parishes.  The  first  term  of  a 
geometrical  series  gives  sixty  dioceses,  and  providentially  no  le^ 
flian  sixty  cities  are  found  in  the  map  to  form  the  centres  of  them : 
the  second  term  gives  600  deaneries,  the  third  6000  parishes. 
Thus  the  gradations  of  the  Church  correspond  with  the  decimal 
scale,  and  the  most  convenient  formula  of  proportion  is  the  result. 
As  the  diocese  is  organised  like  a  great  parish,  and  the  province 
like  a  great  diocese,  it  follows,  interposmg  the  deaneries,  that, 
whatever  holds  good  of  the  larger  division  being  represented  by 
MX,  the  same  will  be  true  in  the  diocese  of  .6,  in  the  deanery 
of  .06,  and  in  the  parish  of  .006. 

To  this  regularity  in  the  proposed  constitution  we  by  no  means 
object.  Irregular  as  nature  is,  convenience  is  the  best  recommen- 
dation of  all  mechanical  contrivances.  Because  an  oak  is  rough 
and  twisted  it  does  not  follow  that  a  gate-post  should  not  be 
straight  and  smooth.  We  only  imply  a  suspicion  that  whether  it 
is  made  even  or  crooked,  the  gate-post  will  not  grow.  Straight 
lines  and  commensurable  numbers  are  the  most  favourable  conditions 
for  the  application  of  given  force ;  but  in  politics,  when  the  force 
exists,  it  has  generally  anticipated  the  diagrams  of  statesmen  by 
making  channels  for  itself  If  the  Protestant  community  in 
Prussia  is  so  full  of  religious  energy  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
Church  of  the  Future  according  to  the  conception  of  its  proposer, 
we  may  ask  what  becomes  ot  that  religious  eneigy  now.  Mr. 
Bunsen  partially  replies  by  refering  to  the  ten  years'  experience  of 
the  Rhenish- Westpnalian  system  of  Presbyterian  government,  to 
the  praiseworthy  zeal  of  the  enlightened  and  miserably-paid 
schoolmasters,  and  to  the  activity  of  the  many  societies  which 
have  been  formed  of  late  years  with  religious  and  charitable 
objects.  We  are  not  aware  whether  the  schoolmasters  are  in  fact 
80  devoted  to  the  Church  as  is  presupposed  by  the  place  which 
they  occupy  in  the  new  constitution.  If  they  can  be  induced  to 
recognise  themselves  as  a  part  of  the  ministry,  this  seems  the 
wisest  and  most  practical  part  of  the  scheme.  The  religious 
societies,  it  must  be  remembered,  include  only  the  devout  por- 
tion of  the  community;  and  offer  no  indication  of  the  numoers 
or  disposition  of  those  who  now  may  be  indifferent  or  ill-disposed 
to  the  Church.  Tlie  experience  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  two 
provinces  is  useful,  as  far  as  it  ^oes:  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  it  has  not  yet  walked  without  the  leading  strings  of  the 
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State.  On  these  points,  however,  a  minute  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  German  feeling,  such  as  Mr.  Bunsen  may  possess,  but 
which  scarcely  any  Englishman  can  lay  claim  to,  would  be  re- 
quisite to  form  a  decision.  The  writer  very  wisely  addresses 
his  own  countrymen  exclusively.  If  they  are  in  general  as 
zealous  and  devout  as  himself,  they  will  easily  bring  his  schemes 
into  practice.  To  foreigners,  it  seems  strange,  that  he  should 
pass  so  lightly  over  the  probable  opposition  of  the  numerous 
and  powerful  party,  which  considers  that  orthodox  Protestant- 
ism has  already  too  much  power  in  Germany.  He  well  knows 
the  ridicule,  just  or  unjust,  to  which  his  sovereign  has  been 
exposed  in  consequence  of  his  patronage  of  pietism.  It  may  be 
true,  as  he  says,  that  mere  rationalism  is  extinct,  and  that  the 
love  of  truth,  to  which  Kant  and  his  great  followers  appealed, 
exists  in  Germany,  in  an  incomparably  higher  degree,  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  civilised  world.  But  Rationalism  only  perished 
when  it  had  nothing  more  to  conquer.  It  was  negative  scep- 
ticisra,  opposed  to  do^atism  which  no  longer  exists.  The  most 
orthodox  German  scnolar  of  the  present  Say,  even  Mr.  Bunsen 
himself,  would  be  thought  little  better  than  an  infidel  at  an 
English  visitation,  if  he  expounded  his  critical  views.     If  the 

Srty  to  which  we  refer  is  widely  spread,  as  we  believe  it  is,  the 
lurch  of  the  future  will  be  exposed  to  dangerous  hostility, 
whether  the  wolf  is  admitted  into  the  fold,  or  wnether  strictness 
in  enforcing  the  conditions  of  church-membership  keeps  a  body 
of  Dissenters  of  the  most  dangerous  kind  outside  the  walls.  The 
writer  hopes,  perhaps  with  reason,  that  the  minor  Protestant  sects 
will  easily  amalgamate  with  the  main  body  of  his  Church:  but 
unfortunately,  the  death  of  fanaticism  is  almost  always  a  sign  of 
indifference.  The  Church  will  not  include,  among  its  active 
members,  any  due  share  of  the  intellect  and  learning  which 
directs  the  pubhc  opinion  of  Northern  Germany.  The  love  of 
truth  does  not  always  lead  to  fixedness  and  uniformity  of  belief. 

Another  class  of  objections  might  be  directed  against  the 
system  of  Church  government,  by  synods,  boards,  and  councils 
of  clergy  and  laity;  but  on  tliis  point  we  forbear  to  dwell  at 
length.  It  is  not  m  right  of  any  Apostolical  descent  that  we  are 
disposed  to  prefer  the  aristocratic  system;  but  because  bishops 
and  individual  functionaries,  whether  they  govern  well  or  ill, 
govern  much  less  than  assemblies.  There  is  nothing  less  religious 
than  religious  business  and  discussion;  and  it  always  involves 
something  repulsive,  from  the  application  of  devotional  language 
to  transactions,  for  Uie  most  p^  depending  on  the  most  secular 
and  ordinary  motives.  The  religious  societies,  which  Mr.  Bunsen 
Bo  greatly  admires,  furnish  many  instances  of  the  worldly  manner 
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in  which  the  afiaiis  of  Heaven  may  he  earned  on ;  and  synodfl 
po08e8B  an  authority,  which  fortunately  is  denied  to  Exeter  HalL 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bunaen  is^  consiatentlv  and  wisely  appoBbi  to 
the  clerical  predominanoe  which  has  hitoerto  charactenaed  Pro- 
by terianiam — ^but  in  large  bodies  there  will  alwajB  be  a  tendency 
to  interfere  and  to  talk  too  much.  We  must  admit  that  objec- 
tions of  this  natuvei  do  not  i^ly  with  any  exclusive  force  to  the 
Church  of  the  Future. 

Without  undervaluing  the  able  reasoning  and  the  elevated 
fbelinff  which  characterise  Mr.  Bunsen's  book,  we  return  to  the 
lemi^  with  which  we  commenced,  that  its  principal  interest  is 
derived  from  the  writer's  position.  Though  he  disdainss,  no 
doubt  with  perfect  truth,  any  official  character  in  this  present 
movement,  and  although  on  questions  soldy  religious  a  statesman 
in  active  service  may  be  at  liberty  to  take  part  as  an  individual, 
we  stUl  find  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  must  have  the  tacit 
sanction  of  his  sovereign  in  dealing  with  the  ecclesiastical  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown.  The  prop^al  of  vesting  the  crown  jmi- 
tronage  in  the  bishops,  of  transferring  the  government  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  from  the  local  and  provincial  administratioiiB 
to  purely  ecclesiastical  boards,  and  above  all,  the  extensive  and 
liberal  recognition  of  j>o|>ular  election  as  the  source  of  power,  all 
interfere  too  directly  with  the  existing  policy  <^  Prussia  to  render 
it  probable  that  a  prudent  statesman  would  have  recommended 
such  concessions  if  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  be 
refused.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  Strang^  that  any  govern- 
ment should  allow  so  great  power  in  ecclesuistical  matters  to  a 
people  who  are  refused  any  share  in  the  control  of  the  civil  admi- 
nistration. The  share  of  independence  actually  enjoyed  by  tlie 
CathoUc  Church,  which  the  writer  quotes  in  support  ol  his  recom- 
mendations, depends  on  very  different  considerations.  It  has  not 
been  spontaneously  conceded  by  the  Crown;  and  being  enjoyed, 
not  by  the  body  of  the  people,  but  by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  it 
ofiers  no  precedent  for  civil  &eedom  of  political  action.  We  are 
bound  to  assume  that  the  advocacy-of^  freedom  is  sincere  and 

2>en;  but  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  one  important  power  which 
e  state  retains  to  itself.  It  is  proposed  tnat  the  whole  addi- 
tional expense  of  bishops,  clergy,  inmods,  and  lay-assessors,  should 
be  borne  by  the  pubhc  purse.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  government,  at  any  moment,  to  brin^  the  whole 
machine  to  a  stand,  or  to  enforce  any  measure  which  it  may  wish 
to  dictate,  as  the  condition  of  granting  the  supplies.  There  may 
be  sound  economical  reasons  for  this  arrangement,  nor  do  we  in 
itself  object  to  the  principle,  that  the  State  should  have  a  check 
on  a  too  busy  or  a  perverse  Church;  but  it  seems  to  be  incom- 


patible  mth  the  perfect  fireedom  which  Mr.  Bunseiit  as  ^  church- 
many^claims,  that  all  ecclesiaatical  functionarieB  should  depend  for 
tiieir  sup^rt  ou  extra-ecdesiastical  authoiities. 

Assuming,  however,  that  it  is  intended  that  the  people  should 
have  the  real  and  efficient  government  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
and  also  that  the  proposal  of  the  distinguished  writer  is  not  dia- 
tasieful  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  we  feel  justified  in  considexing 
the  Church  of  the  x  uture  a  significant  intimation  of  the  probable 
constitution  of  the  State  of  the  fiiture.  A  free  Piresbvtexian  Church, 
nnder  an  absolute  government,  would  be  a  focus  of  discontent  and 
sedidon — a  workshop  of  pamphlets  which  would  escape  the  cen- 
aorship — a  club  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  to  suppress^ 
The  one  fiee  institution  would  attract  all  the  enemies  of  bureau- 
cratic despotism  within  its  bosom.  Agitators,  anarchists,  socialists, 
sophists,  would  adapt,  as  they  have  often  done^  the  language  of 
the  pulpit  to  the  doctrines  of  J  acobinism,  and  conniving  at  religion 
for  me  mterests  of  liberty,  would  control,  in  the  new  character  of 
orthodox  commuxiicants,  the  nomination  of  the  der;^,  the  deli- 
berations of  the  assemblies,  and  the  universal  relations  of  the 
Church  to  the  state.  A  free  government  may  possibly  keqp  a 
&ee  Church  in  order.  Against  a  kinj^  and  ministry  such  a 
Church  would  have  popular  feeling  on  its  side.  These  dauffers 
must  be  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  the  author  of  the  '  Chur(£  of 
tlie  Future,'  and  therefore  we  are  entitled  to  form  at  least  a  guess 
that  he  expects  the  granting  of  the  long-promised  constitution. 
More  than  a  guess  it  is  not  prudent  to  venture  on  any  future 
event  which  lor  the  present  depends  absolutely  on  the  secret 
intentions  of  a  single  individual 


Art.  v.— The  Eapediticn  to  Borneo  of  Her  Mcge$ty's  ship  Bxdo^ 
for  the  Suppression  of  Piracy^  with  Extracts  from  the  Journal 
of  James  Brooke^  Esq.j*qf  Sarawak. — ^By  Captain  the  Honour- 
able HiSKBT  KeppeI/,  B.N.    London :   Chapman  and  Hall. 
1846. 

Whek  the  Portuguese  first  visited  Borneo,  in  1620,  it  contained 
three  powerful  Mohammedan  kingdoms,  with  several  rich  and 
populous  cities,  carrying  on  a  flourishing  commerce  with  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  Chinese  had  settled  on  various 
parts  of  the  coast  in  great  numbers,  and,  by  their  enterprise  and 
mdustry,  chiefly,  periiaps,  contributed  to  keep  alive  its  trade  and 
develop  its  resources.  Pigafetta's  account  of  Bruni  the  capital 
of  Borneo    proper,  suggests  a  very  high  idea  of  the  wealth 
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and  population  of  the  idtfiid  at  that  period.  Re  accompanied 
Magellan  and  saw  what  he  describes ;  and,  therefore,  tnougk 
there  may  be  some  unintentional  exaggeration  in  his  picture,  it 
may  yet  be  presumed  upon  the  whole  to  bear  a  tolerably  correct 
Hkeness  to  the  original. 

From  the  narrative  of  the  Italian  traveller,  it  would  appear 
that  Bruni,  or  Borneo  City,  contained  upwards  of  200,000 
inhabitants,  the  number  of  the  houses  being  stated  at  about 
25,000,  and  many  persons,  according  to  tne  custom  of  itt^ 
country,  residing  m  one  house.  The  Sultan  was  opulent, 
kept  a  magnificent  court,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  numerooB 
elephants  adorned  with  silken  trappings,  since  he  sent  two  of  those 
animals  thus  richly  caparisoned  to  bnng  the  European  mesBengers 
to  his  palace.  From  the  number  of  his  secretaries  we  may  infcljr 
the  spaciousness  of  his  dominions,  while  the  extent  of  his  harem 
may  suggest  the  way  in  which  much  of  his  revenues  was 
consumed. 

At  a  considerably  later  period,  in  1687,  the  world  appeared  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  obtaining  some  account  of  the  intenor  parts 
of  the  island,  and  of  the  barbarous  tribes  and  nations  by  which 
they  are  inhabited.  For  Father  Antonio  Ventimiglia,  a  Sicilian 
monk,  setting  out  from  Goa  under  the  auspices  of  the  Portuguese, 
arrived  in  the  Benjermassing  river,  and  after  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  len^h  broke  through  the  belt  as  it  were  of  Moorish 
population,  which  extends  apj>arently  round  the  whole  island,  and 
contrived  to  reach  the  intenor.  Ventimiglia  in  enthusiasm  and 
benevolence,  was  not  unworthy  to  be  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  James 
Brooke.  He  seems  to  have  conceived  the  strongest  possible  desire 
to  convert  and  civilise  the  pagan  natives  of  Borneo,  and  risked,  and 
at  length  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  attempt.  His  story  is  full  of 
romantic  interest.  Arriving  in  the  river  Benjermassing  he  there 
hired  a  small  vessel,  and  by  the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  the 
striking  ceremonies  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  but,  above  aU, 
by  the  austerity  of  his  life  and  the  perfect  disinterestedness 
of  his  character,  produced  a  highly  favourable  impression  on  the 
simple  minds  of  such  natives  of  the  interior,  as  frequented  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  their  prahus.  There  were  the  ^Brajus,  who 
conceived  so  strong  an  affection  for  the  worthy  monk,  that  they 
carried  him  up  along  with  them  into  their  own  country  ;  and,  at 
his  persuasion  made  profession  of  Christianity.  The  sort  of  life 
led  by  Ventimiglia  in  the  interior  is  unknown ;  but,  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  baptised  great  numbers  of  the  natives,  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  he  altogether  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
conveiBion.  It  is  not  exactly  known  how  lonff  he  survived;  but^ 
he  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1691,  m  the  midst  of  the 
little  congregation  he  had  converted  ;  or,  more  properly  perhaps. 
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fltached  to  himself,  einoe  the  time  aUowed  him  was  far  too  short 
to  have  opiated  any  jS[reat  change  in  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
thought  of  so  uncultivated  a  people.  He  fell  a  victim  in  all 
likelmood  to  the  climate,  and  his  body  is  believed  to  have  been 
long  preserved  in  a  cottage,  to  which,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  Biajus,  it  imparted  miraculous  powers. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  tnat  this  island  was  known  to 
the  Arabs  for  many  centuries  before  it  was  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  that  it  supplied  the  originals  of  several  of  the  wildest  pic- 
tures in  the  Arabian  Nights.  Smitten  by  the  grandeur  ol  its 
scenery,  the  Aljune  loftiness  of  its  mountains,  the  breadth  and 
number  of  its  rivers,  the  vast  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation,  its 
riches  in  gold  and  diamonds,  and  spices,  and  odoriterous  gums, 
the  strange  animals  found  in  its  forests,  and  above  all,  the  wild 
^bes  of  pagans  inhabiting  its  mountains,  their  uncouth  rites 
and  superstitions,  the  pecuuar  character  of  their  dress  and  orna- 
ments, their  stature  and  colour,  the  construction  of  their  barks, 
and  the  roving  piratical  life  to  which  many  of  them  seem  always 
to  have  been  addicted;  the  Mussulman  writers  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt  suffered  their  imaginations  to  run  riot  in  this  half-fabu- 
lous island.  Even  now  it  continues  to  be  unexplored  by  science, 
though  something  has  been  done  towards  lifting  the  veil  from 
certain  portions  of  its  coasts  and  rivers.  Probably,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  largest,  so  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  beautiful  island 
^  in  the  world;  traversed  in  nearly  its  whole  extent  by  a  remark- 
ably elevated  chain  of  mountains,  which  attract  and  intercept  the 
clouds,  and  convey  down  their  moisture,  through  innumerable 
glens  and  valleys,  towards  the  plains;  it  possesses  a  number  of 
noble  rivers,  some  of  which  are  of  great  depth,  and  navigable 
to  a  considerable  distance  inland.  Several  of  these  take  their 
rise,  it  is  said,  in  a  spacious  lake,  situated  among  the  elevated 
table-lands  of  the  interior,  among  the  peaks  of  Keni  Balii.  This 
idea  may  probablv  be  based  on  conjecture.  We  know  that  the 
Indus  and  the  Bhramapootra,  issuing  from  the  same  lake,  or  the 
high  table-lands  of  Tibet,  diverge  east  and  west,  and  form  a 
liquid  girdle  as  it  were  around  the  northern,  eastern,  and  western 
limits  of  India.  Looking  at  the  structure  of  Borneo,  and  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  it  seems  probable  that  something  similar  takes 
place  there.  But  in  reality,  the  interior  is  hitherto  so  completely 
a  terra  wcognita^  that  we  can  predicate  nothing  of  it  with  cer- 
tain^. The  existence  of  the  central  ridge  has  been  ascertained 
by  observations  taken  from  near  the  coast  Afler  running  for 
several  hundred  miles,  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, it  is  supposed  a  little  north  of  the  equator  to  branch  off 
into  diree  chains,  and  to  descend  gradually  till  lost  in  the  plains 
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which  are  bathed  by  the  sea  of  Java.  Heie  and  there  llie  dttm 
towers  into  peaks,  among  which,  by  far  tiie  loftiest,  is  that  of 
£eni  BaI6,  which  forms,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island,  a  sort  of  gigantic  Acropolis,  ovedLooking  the  China  Set, 
the  Sooloo  group,  and  the  sea  of  Mundoro. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  attempt  at  present  a  sketdi 
of  the  geography  of  Borneo,  whidi  would  require,  and  justify,  a 
very  long  article.  We  mean  simply  to  give  some  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Brooke,  whose  efforts  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  public  attention  to  the  island,  and  to  what  he 
himself  has  accomplished  in  a  amall  part  of  it.  We  cannot  at  the 
flame  time  avoid  noticing  what  has  been  done  towards  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  important 
step  towards  facilitating  the  operations  of  oonuneroe  in  those  rt&L 
ana  little-exjdored  regions  of  the  world.  The  reader  will  easily 
comprehend  that  we  shall  be  compelled,  by  the  vastaess  of  the 
subject,  to  be  at  once  both  brief  and  desultorv,  toucliing  on  many 
points,  and  thoroughly  investigating  none.  £ven  the  two  volumes 
before  us,  the  joint  produoti<m  of  Mr.  Brooke  and  Captain  Eepi)el, 
only  conduct  us  to  the  thres^ld,  as  it  were,  of  Borneo,  and  eircite 
our  curiosity  without  satisfying  it.  Nor  could  any  thing  more 
be  expected  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  few  will  take  up  the  woik 
with  any  anticipation  of  the  immense  variety  of  adventures,  thought^ 
and  knowledge  about  to  be  thrown  open  before  them.  Selaom 
have  we  seen  a  book  of  travels  contaming  so  great  an  amouot 
of  novel  materials,  so  fresh,  so  fiiU  of  important  speculations  ;  so 
thoroughly  pervaded  by  moral  dignity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
attractive  and  exciting.  It  is  customary  to  set  up  romance  as  a 
sort  of  standard  of  comparison,  in  speaking  of  events  and  cir- 
cumstances such  as  we  have  here  before  us.  But  ronumoe  has 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  show.  Mr.  Brooke  is  a  hero,  much  greater 
than  a  writer  of  fiction  would  have  dared  to  invent.  It  would, 
in  fact,  scarcely  have  been  safe,  because  it  would  have  outraged 
probability,  to  endow  an  ima^ginary  character  with  half 
the  great  and  good  qualities  which  evidently  belong  to  this 
man. 

We  scarcely  know  of  any  parallel  to  him  in  our  own  times; 
and  yet  no  times,  perhaps,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  ev^ 
teemed  with  nobler  minds,  and  with  minds  more  thoroughly 
pervaded  by  strong  love  for  mankind,  by  boimdiess  charity,  by 
the  strictest  and  most  inflexible  principles  of  justice,  by  tli^ 
passion  for  enterprise,  by  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  by  die  worship 
of  truth. 

Mr.  Brooke  left  England  in  1838,  a  mere  private  gentleman; 
he  is  now  a  princOi  dependent  indeed,  on  the  Sultan  of  BomeOi 
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bat  enjoying  ahnoet  complete  Bovereignty  oyer  Saiawak,  a  Pio- 
Tizioe  of  oonsideiable  extent,  inliafaited  by  nuuiy  different  tnlbes, 
aad  Tich  in  mineial  and  vegetable  weaitli.  It  thU  easily  be 
imagined  that  the  histoiy  of  this  tranafonnation  presents  many 
extraordinary  features.  The  most  wonderfiil  part  of  the  whole, 
lioveyer,  iswhat  may  be  termed  the  central  fact  around  which  all 
the  carious  aceessoiies  of  the  piece  are  grouped;  we  mean  the  &et 
of  a  single  Englishman's  taking  up  nis  residenee  in  a  vast  and 
distant  island  in  the  eastern  seas,  surrounded  by  Mohammedans 
«xid  pagans,  pirates  for  the  most  part,  fierce  and  lawless,  pecu- 
£arly  inimical  to  Europeans,  and  whose  dens  it  has  at  lengtk 
been  found  necessary,  for  the  j»x>tection  of  commerce,  to  destroy; 
and,  by  the  exertion  of  mere  personal  qualities,  subduing  all  the 
difficofties  of  his  situaticm,  and  rising  to  the  possession  of  all  but 
Biipreme  authority  over  men  of  dilterent  nations  and  creeda, 
wHoee  languajge  at  the  outset  he  could  not  speak,  and  to  idicnn 
he  must  lon^  have  continued  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion. 

Several  circumstances,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  assist  the  de- 
velopment of  his  plans.  Our  war  with  China,  and  the  subsequent 
€ztensi<m  of  our  commerce  with  that  empire,  have  rendered  a  settle- 
m^at  and  some  kind  of  influence  in  Borneo  almost  necessary  to 
us.  We  were  foroed,  moreover,  by  circumstances  to  make  the 
discovery,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Illanun  and  Maluda  pirates 
was  a  commercial  necessity,  and  the  accidental  presence  and  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Brooke  became  important  even  to  our  national 
interests.  Without  him  we  might  possibly,  in  the  long  run,  have 
succeeded  in  IJiat  most  difficult  enterprise.  But  success  would 
probably  have  cost  us  an  infinitely  greater  amount  of  life  and 
treasure.  In  a  double  sense,  therefore,  he  may  be  r^arded  as  the 
great  apostle  of  civilisation  in  Borneo;  under  one  aspect  aiding  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  refinement  by  the  exercise  of  persuasion, 
l^  the  establishment  of  laws,  by  planting  the  germs  of  institutions, 
hy  softening  tbe  temper  and  smoothing  the  asperities  of  the  savage 
eoMucter,  by  opening  up  a  thousand  small  and  almost  impercep- 
tible channels  through  which  hereafter  to  pour  in  the  flood  of 
Christian  truth  upon  uie  native  minds ;  and,  under  another  aspect, 
standing  forwara  as  the  avenger  of  the  weak  and  unprotected, 
against  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  destructive  scourges  to 
wnich  humanity  has  ever  been  exposed  in  that  diviaon  of  the  globe. 

For  ourselves  we  feel  proud  to  belong  to  the  same  race  and 
nation  with  Mr.  Brooke.  Of  all  modem  missionaries  be  is  the 
greatest,  because  his  plans  are  the  wisest  and  most  extensive,  and 
because  the  means  he  has  taken  to  mature  them  are  the  offiprin£^ 
of  a  combination  of  distinguished  qualities  which  very  rarely  fiill 
to  the  lot  of  one  man.    Though  he  cannot  but  be  ftdl  of  the  con- 
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seiouBBjesi  of  intellectual  power,  it  ieenis  clear  to  us  that  eren  he 
himself  is  scarcely  aware  of  all  die  grandeur  of  his  portion.  Neces- 
sarily a  good  deal  absorbed  bjr  details,  and  brought  suoceadvely 
into  contact  with  innumerable  individuals  of  the  races  upon  whose 
destiny  he  desires  to  operate,  he  sometimes,  perhaps,  omits  to 
carry  out  his  views  towards  those  immense  and  ever  widening 
circles  of  change  which  his  influence  cannot  fail  to  produce  in  the 
opinions,  habits,  character,  and  civilisation  of  that  part  of  Am, 
Material  circumstances  often  appear  to  chain  down  his  speculations 
to  the  Malays  and  Dyaks  of  Sarawak.  He  seems  to  be  solely 
occupied  by  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  by  projects  for  their  im- 
provement. The  plundering  Sarebus  and  Sakkarans  swell  into 
colossal  proportions  in  his  fancy,  and  appear  for  a  moment  to  wall 
him  round  and  exclude  from  view  all  tne  rest  of  the  world.  It 
is,  however,  but  for  a  moment.  His  mind  soon  passes  out  of  that 
confined  orbit,  and  moving  forth  into  clear  and  ample  space  sheds 
around  it  far  and  wide  that  glorious  light  which  in  our  opinion  is 
predestined  to  warm,  and  purify,  and  ripen  into  humanity  whole 
races  of  men  both  bom  ana  unborn. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  thinking  and  inquiring  part  of  the 
nation,  nay,  of  all  Europe,  will  take  an  interest  in  the  movement 
commenced  in  the  further  East  by  Mr.  Brooke.  Commercial 
advantages  and  ^reat  wealth,  both  to  the  trading  classes  of  Chris- 
tendom and  to  himself  may  spring  out  of  it.  But  in  entoringon 
his  undertaking  he  had  a  nigher  purpose  and  nobler  aims.  JBis 
leading  desire  was  to  diminish  the  sum  of  human  misery,  to  mul- 
tiply the  sources  of  happiness,  and  to  elevate  millions  of  minds  out  of 
the  thick  night  of  darkness  into  the  sphere  of  light  and  civilisation, 
and  already,  as  we  have  suggested,  has  his  success  been  very  great. 
.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  by  a  concise  outline  of  his 
operations,  to  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  a  correct  idea  of  the 
ODStacles  he  surmounted,  the  perseverance  and  energy,  which 
enabled  him  to  do  so,  or  the  kind  of  aid  he  derived  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  or  the  relations  into  which  they  have  been 
brought  with  Europeans  by  our  settlements  in  the  East.  With 
the  help,  however,  ot  Captain  KeppeVs  narrative,  and  Mr.  Brooke's 
own  journal,  we  may  be  able  to  make  some  approximation  to  the 
object  we  desire  to  attain.  The  sketoh  of  Mr.  Brooke's  previous 
career  is  thus  given  by  an  old  intimate  and  fnend  : — 

''  Mr.  Brooke  was  the  second,  and  is  now  the  only  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Brooke,  E^sq.,  of  the  civil  serrioe  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany;  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  April,  1808  ;  went  out  to  India  as  a 
cadet,  where  he  held  advantageous  situations,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallantly  in  the  Burmese  war.  He  was  shot  through  the  body 
in  an  action  with  the  Burmese^  received  the  thanks  of  the  government^ 
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B&d  returned  to  England  for  tbe  reoorery  of  his  prostrated  strengths 
He  resumed  his  station,  hut  ihortij  afiberwaids  retinquished  llie  sernoe^ 
imd  in  seurdi  of  health  andamusement^  left  Calcutta  for  CSiina  in  28SO. 
In  this  Toyage,  while  going  up  the  China  seas,  he  saw  lor  the  first  time 
Ae  islands  <^  the  Asiatic  Archipelago — islands  of  yast  importance  and 
unparallded  heauty'*-lying  neglected  and  almost  unknown.  He  in- 
quired and  read|  and  became  convinced  that  fiomeo  and  the  Eastern 
iBies  afforded  an  open  field  for  enterprise  and  research.  To  cany  to  the 
Malaj  races,  so  lon^  the  terror  of  the  European  merchant  vessel,  the 
blessing  of  civilisation,  to  suppress  piracy  and  extirpate  the  slave-trade, 
became  his  humane  and  generous  objects;  and  from  that  hour  the 
energies  of  his  powerful  mind  were  devoted  to  this  one  pursuit.  Often 
foiled — often  disappointed,  with  a  perseverance  and  enthusiasm  which 
defied  all  obstacles,  he  was  not  until  1838  enabled  to  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land on  his  darling  project.  The  intervening  years  had  been  devoted. to 
preparation  and  inquiry — a  year  spent  in  the  Mediterranean  had  tested 
bis  vessel,  the  Royalist,  and  his  crew — and  so  completely  had  he  studied 
his  object,  and  calculated  on  contingencies,  that  the  least  sangfuine  of 
bis  fiiends  felt  as  he  left  the  shore,  hazardous  and  unusual  as  the  enter- 
prise appeared  to  be,  that  he  had  omitted  nothing  to  insure  a  saecess{ijd 
issue.  *  I  go,'  said  he,  *  to  awake  the  spirit  of  slumbering  philanthropy 
mth  regard  to  these  islands  ;  to  carry  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  views  in 
Java  over  the  whole  archipelago.  Fortune  and  Hfe  I  give  freely  ;  and  if 
I  fail  in  the  attempt,  I  shall  not  have  lived  wholly  in  vain.' 

*^  In  the  admiration  I  feel  for  him,  I  may  further  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  if  ever  any  man  possessed  in  himself  the  resources  and  means  by 
which  such  noble  designs  wero  to  be  achieved,  that  man  was  James 
Brooke  1  Of  the  most  enlarged  views,  truthful  and  generous,  quick  to 
acquire  and  appreciate  ;  excelling  in  every  manly  sport  and  exercise ; 
elegant  and  accomplished  ;  ever  accessible  ;  and,  above  afi,  prompt  and 
determined  to  redress  injury  and  relieve  misfortune,  he  was  6i  all  othevs 
the  best  aualified  to  impress  the  native  mind  with  die  highest  opinion  of 
En^h  tfiaracter." 

Though  no  discoverer  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  he  was 
actuated,  when  approachinff  the  scene  of  his  labours,  by  so  much  of 
the  spirit  of  Columbus,  tnat  we  accompany  him  with  the  same 
kind  of  interest  with  which  we  attend  the  great  navigator  while 
steering  towards  the  unknown  hemisphere,  the  existence  of  which 
bis  genius  was  about  to  reveal.  Mr.  Brooke,  while  sailing  towards 
Borneo,  seems  to  have  acquired  an  intellectual  property  in  every 
thing  he  saw  by  the  powerful  determination  he  experienced  to 
dumge  ita  condition,  and  efiect  improvement  in  it  There  was 
evidently  a  kind  of  rapture  in  his  mind,  as  he  contemplated  Uie 
beanties  with  which  nature  had  invested  both  land  and  sea.  For 
this  reason  we  attach  more  value  to  his  descriptions  than  to  thoee 
of  a  mere  student  of  the  picturesque.  The  grandeur  displayed  by 
afttnie  in  the  habitation  she  had  there  assigned  to  man,  only  led 
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him  the  more  terrenAj  to  desure  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
lender  man  worthy  of  so  glorious  an  inheritance. 

^From  Java  Head  we  glided  slowly  through  Prince's  Straits,  and,  coast- 
ing  along  the  island,  dropped  our  anchor  in  Anjer  Roads.  The  scenery 
of  this  coast  is  extremely  lovely,  and  comprises  every  feature  which  can. 
heighten  the  picturesque  ;  noble  mountains,  a  lake-uke  sea,  and  deeply 
indented  coast  line,  rocks,  islets,  and,  above  all,  a  vegetation  so  luxuriant 
that  the  eye  never  wearies  with  gazing  on  its  matchless  tints,  Anjer  com- 
bines all  these  beauties  and  possesses  the  incalculable  advantages  <^ 
being  within  a  moderate  ride  of  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  hills.  We 
here  procured  water  and  provisions  in  abundance,  being  daily  visited  by 
crowds  of  canoes  filled  with  necessaries  or  curiosities;  fowk'  eggs,  yams, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  sweet-potatoes,  were  mixed  with  monkeys  of  various 
sorts,  paroquets,  squirrels,  shells,  and  similar  temptations  on  the  stranger's 
purse  or  wardrobe.  Great  was  the  bartering  for  old  clothes,  handker- 
chiefs,  and  hats  ;  and  great  the  number  of  useless  and  noisy  animals  we 
received  in  exchange.  Great,  too,  was  the  merriment  aboard,  and  the 
excitement  when  tbe  canoes  first  came.  The  transition  from  the 
monotony  of  a  sea  life  to  the  loquacious  bustle  of  barter  with  a  half- 
dvifised  people  is  so  sudden,  that  the  mind  at  once  feels  in  a  strange 
land,  ana  the  commonest  productions  proclaimed  the  luxuriant  climes  of 
the  tropics.  Until  this  impression  ii  made,  we  hardly  know  why  we 
have  been  scaling  onward  for  four  months  past,  so  quiet  and  unvarying 
is  the  daily  tenor  of  a  life  aboard  ship.'' 

There  is  here  no  elaborate  painting  but  a  few  easy  strokes, 
which  enable  us  to  realise  to  ourselves  aU  the  splendours  of  a 
tropical  landscape.  Perhaps,  however,  when  Mr.  Brooke  describes, 
he  always  unconsciously  compels  us  to  think  more  of  him 
than  of  the  scene  ;  at  least,  so  to  mix  up  the  idea  of  his  character 
and  designs  with  the  objects  which  his  landscapes  present  to  our 
imagination,  that  he  becomes  an  integral  portion  of  what  we 
behold,  and  imparts  a  new  and  {peculiar  colour  to  it.  This  of 
itself  would  sumce  to  vindicate  his  elaim  to  genius.  Personally 
we  are  told  he  exercises  the  most  imbounded  influence  on  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  him,  fascinating,  winning,  and  attaching 
them  by  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  by  his  enmusiasm,  by  the 
tiansparentsimplicity  of  his  thoughts,  by  his  undoubted  single-heart- 
edness, and  by  the  obvious  greatness  of  his  purposes.  The  same 
inexplicable  power  operates  through  his  journal  upon  the  mind. 
We  see  him  absorbed  by  his  own  projects,  and  occupied  incessantly 
by  his  own  ideas,  yet  are  never  tempted  to  suspect  nim  of  the  least 
vanity.  He  appears  to  be  a  mere  mental  agencj,  put  in  motion 
and  sustained  by  a  power  above  the  spbere  <^  numanity,  to 
aocomplish  some  benehoent  enterprise.  The  reader,  we  trust,  by 
considering  the  following  passage  attentively,  will  be  able  to 
ooapiehend  what  we  mean. 
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**  Perfonned  diviDe  senrioe  mysdf !  nuuifiillj  overcoming  that  horror 
which  I  have  to  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  before  an  audience.  In  the 
evening  landed  again,  more  to  the  westward.  Shore  skirted  by  rocks ; 
timber  noble,  and  the  forest  clear  of  brushwood,  enabling  us  to  penetrate 
with  ease  as  far  as  caution  permitted.  Traces  of  wild  beasts  numerous  and 
recent,  but  none  discovered.  Fresh  water  streams,  coloured  as  yesterday, 
and  the  trail  of  an  alligator  from  one  of  them  up  to  the  sea.  This  dark  forest^ 
where  the  trees  shoot  up  straight  and  tall,  and  are  succeeded  by  gene* 
ration  after  generation,  varying  in  stature,  but  struggling  upward,  strikes 
the  imagination  with  pictures  trite  yet  true.  Here  toe  noary  sage  of 
an  hundred  years  lies  mouldering  beneath  your  foot,  and  there  the  young 
sapling  shoots  beneath  the  parent  shade,  and  grows  in  form  and  fashion 
like  the  parent  stem.  The  towering  few,  with  heads  raised  above  the 
geoend  mass,  can  scarce  be  seen  through  the  foliage  of  those  beneath  ; 
but  here  and  there  the  touch  of  time  has  cast  his  withering  hand  upon 
their  leafy  brow,  and  decay  has  beg^n  his  work  upon  the  gigantic  and 
unbending  trunk.  How  trite  and  yet  how  true!  It  was  thus  i  meditated 
in  nw  walk.  The  foot  of  Europeans,  I  said,  has  never  touched  where 
my  foot  now  presses,  seldom  the  native  wanders  here.  Here  I  indeed 
behold  nature  fresh  from  the  bosom  of  creation,  unchanged  by  man,  and 
stamped  with  the  same  impress  she  originally  bore !  Here  I  behold  God's 
design  when  he  formed  tnis  tropical  land,  and  lef^  its  culture  and  im« 
provement  to  the  agency  of  man.  The  Creator's  gif^  as  yet  neglected 
oy  the  creature  ;  and  yet  the  time  may  be  confidently  looked  for  when 
toe  axe  shall  level  the  forest,  and  the  plough  turn  the  ground." 

Though  there  be  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  account  of 
Mr.  Brooke's  first  interview  with  Muda  Hassim,  the  Malay 
Rajah  of  Sarawak;  yet  as  it  was  this  chief  who,  through  his  ch^ 
lacter,  and  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  found  himself 
placed,  laid  the  foundation  of  British  influence  in  Borneo,  we 
shall  introduce  the  description  of  it  which  we  find  in  the  journal: 

*'  Anchored  abreast  of  Sarawak  at  seven,  and  saluted  the  rajah  with 
twenty-one  g^ns,  which  were  returned.  Having  breakfasted,  and  pre- 
viously intimated  our  intention,  we  pulled  ashore  to  visit  the  great  man. 
He  received  us  in  state,  seated  in  ma  hall  of  audience,  which  outside  is 
aotUng  but  a  large  shed,  erected  on  piles,  but  within  decorated  with 
taste.  Chairs  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  ruler,  who  occupied  the 
head  seat.  Our  party  were  placed  on  one  hand  ;  on  the  other  sat  his 
brother  Mohammed,  and  Macota  and  some  others  of  his  principal  chiefs ; 
whilst  immediately  behind  him  his  twelve  younger  brothers  were  seated. 

"  The  dress  of  Muda  Hassim  was  simple  but  of  rich  material,  and 
most  of  the  principal  men  were  well  and  even  superbly  dressed.  Hia 
comitenance  is  plain  but  intelligent,  and  highly  pleasing,  and  his  man- 
ners perfectly  easy  and  elegant.  His  reception  was  kind,  and,  I  am 
given  to  understand,  highly  flattering.  We  sat,  however,  trammelled 
with  the  formality  of  state,  and  our  conversation  did  not  extend  beyond 
load  inquiries  and  professions  of  friendship*     We  were  presented  witti 
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tobftooo  roDed  vp  in  a  lea^  each  about  a  foot  long,  and  tea  wasaervedby 
attendants  on  their  knees.  A  band  of  musie  played  wild  and  not  un- 
musical airs  during  the  interview,  and  the  crowd  of  attendants  who  sur- 
rounded  were  seated  in  respectful  nlence/* 

Moat  persons  who  have  atudied  the  history  of  the  intercouiae 
carried  on  by  Europeans  with  uncivilised  tribes  and  nations, 
must  have  observed  with  extreme  pain,  that  under  whatever 
circumstances  the  relations  have  commenced,  they  have  usually 
terminated  in  hostilities.     The  blame  may  be  differently  distn* 
buted,  and  assigned  sometimes  to  the  natives,  sometimes  to  their 
civilised  visiters.    It  is  easy  to  find  pretexts  and  explanations. 
Literature  is  ingenious,  and  never,  perhaps,  more  so  Uian  when 
glossing  over  the  failings  and  misdeeds  ot  ^ose  who  enjoy  the 
advantages  and  benefits  which  it  confers.     Our  conviction,  how- 
ever, is,  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  guilt  of  converting  peaceful 
into  sanguinary  relations  attaches  chiefly  to  the  civihsra  races. 
They  are  commonly  too|much  alive  to  offence,  too  eager  in  the  re- 
taliation of  injuries.   They  make  little  allowance  for  the  imperfect 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  their  wilder  bretliren,  but  at- 
tempt sternly  to  exact  from  them  a  more  unlimited  obedience  to 
the  law  of  ethics  than  is  displayed  even  by  the  most  refined  com- 
munities.   A  sort  of  poetical  uieory  of  what  men  in  the  state  of 
nature  should  be  misleads  their  judgment.    Perfect  freedom  &om 
cupidity  should,  they  think,  be  found  where  civilisation  has  not 
yet  set  up  its  artificial  distinctions.  The  idea  seems  never  to  oocur 
to  them,  that  civilisation  is  progressive  and  comparative,  and  in 
some  of  its  lower  stages  must  exist  everywhere  where  man  is 
found.     The  very  rudest  forms  of  society  recognise  distinctions  of 
rank  more  or  less  artificial,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  bring 
into  play  all  the  passions  of  human  nature.     The  savage,  there- 
fore, is  impelled  to  covetousness  by  quite  as  many  motives  as 
other  men,  while  he  has  not  the  same  motives  of  cultivated  honour 
and  probity  to  restrain  him. 

Moved  apparently  by  these  considerations,  and  by  many  others 
to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert,  Mr.  Brooke  resolved  to  regu- 
late his  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  Borneo  by  the  most  en- 
larged maxims  of  charity  and  forbearance.  In  this,  however,  he 
may  have  differed  but  httle  from  other  upright  men  who  have 
be^  brought  in  contact  with  races  still  immersed  in  barbarism. 
The  distinction  is  felt  only  when  theory  comes  to  be  converted 
into  practice.  It  is  here  that  his  exaltea  merit  shines  forth.  It 
IS  here  that  we  discern  the  extraordinary  marks  of  differ^ice 
between  him  and  most  other  men  who  have  been  placed  in  like 
circumstances.  His  trials  and  his  temptations  to  depart  from  the 
<«iginal  rule  he  had  set  himself  were  manifold.   Where  he  looked 
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for  generosity  lie  encountered  meanness;  where  he  expected  gra- 
litade  he  was  frequently  disconcerted  by  having  to  tolerate  its 
contrary.  He  met  with  men  whom  no  kindness  could  conciliate, 
who  cultiyated  treachery  as  an  art;  to  whom  truth  and  honesty 
were  an  offence;  and  whose  habitual  preferences  were  bestowea 
on  whatever  was  most  base  and  worthless.  Others,  on  whom  he 
placed  some  reliance,  deceived  his  hopes  by  their  weakness,  by 
their  mutability,  by  their  equivocal  principles  and  affections,  now 
inclining  them  to  good  and  now  to  evil.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  he  has  never  swerved  from  his 
great  purpose,  but  uniformly,  consistently,  with  the  moderation  of 
a  philosopher  and  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  has  laboured  to  accom- 
plish the  noble  task  which,  from  the  first,  he  had  set  himself  To 
those  still  unacquainted  with  the  work  before  us  we  may  appear 
to  be  hurried  into  exaggeration  by  some  accidental  partiality  for 
Mr.  Brooke's  design.  Ihe  case,  however,  is  not  so.  All  in  whom 
the  springs  of  admiration  are  not  poisoned  by  envy  will  expe- 
rience similar  delight  in  perusing  his  journal,  and  watching  the 
development  of  his  beneficent  plans. 

It  has  been  seen  in  what  manner  and  under  what  circumstances 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  began.  It  happened 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  that  a  rebellion,  which  had  some  time 
previously  broken  out  in  the  interior,  was  gaining  head  and  be- 
coming formidable.  At  first,  when  he  made  inquiries  respecting 
this  aSair,  the  rajah,  fearing  lest  he  might  have  any  sinister 
motive  for  prying  into  it,  re^ed  that  it  was  nothing  but  some 
foolish  chilas  play  among  a  small  portion  of  his  subjects.  After- 
wards, a  more  accurate  conception  of  Mr.  Brooke's  character,  and 
the  hope  that  he  might  turn  his  presence  to  good  account,  in- 
duced the  worthy  Malay  prince  to  disclose  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  Never  do  we  remember  a  more  striking  illustration  of 
Ae  truth,  that  good  sometimes  springs  out  of  evil,  than  is  fur- 
nished by  the  history  of  Mr.  Brooke's  transactions  in  Borneo.  It 
was  the  existence  of  rebellion  that,  by  exciting  hopes  of  advan- 
tage in  Muda  Hassim,  led  him  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  it  was  gratitude  for  services  performed  by  this 
gentleman,  that  in  part  at  least  led  to  his  elevation  to  the  govern* 
inent  of  Sarawak. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  abridge  the  narrative  of  the  singular 
enterprise  undertdcen  by  Mr.  Brooke,  and  the  subordinate  cniefs 
of  Sarawak,  against  the  rebels;  but  we  may  observe,  that  a  more 
Q3ctraordinary  caricature  of  military  operations  was  never  witnessed. 
No  doubt  rimilar  exhibitions  are  constantly  beheld  in  that  part  of 
Ae  world,  though  no  one  takes  jwrt  in  them  who  is  able  to^  nr&- 
•erve  a  record  of  their  peculiarities.    It  was  by  a  rare  aocident 
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that  Mr.  Brooke  was  initiated  into  these  mysteriee  of  Bomean  war- 
fine;  not,  however,  during  his  first  visit,  but  after  having  made 
a  second  or  third  voyage  to  SingapcHre^  and  ]^aid  a  viat  to 
CSelebes,  the  striking  and  gorgeous  teatmes  of  wmch  he  describes 
with  much  felicity.  His  sketch  of  the  ffreat  waterfiill  we  extract, 
as  it  may  help  to  familiarise  the  reader's  fancy  with  the  forms 
'  assumed  by  nature  in  the  Indian  Archipelago: — 

^^  Grot  ashore  by  seven  o'clock,  to  start  for  the  ivaterfiill;  till  nine  we 
were  detained  by  want  of  horses;  but  after  much  trouble,  the  animals 
were  procured,  and  off  we  started.  Our  party  consisted  of  three  doc- 
tors (him  of  the  fortification,  a  German  gentleman,  Treacher,  and  lliey- 
lingen),  and  niyself,  with  native  guides.  The  road  lay  for  a  short  way 
along  the  beach,  then  struck  into  the  thicket,  and  we  commenced  a  gra* 
dnal  ascent.  The  scenery  was  most  striking  and  lovely,  glades  and 
f^eoBf  grassy  knolls  and  slopes,  with  scattered  trees,  and  the  voice  of  a 
hidden  river,  which  reached  our  ears  from  a  deep  valley  on  oar  left  hand. 
Ftoceeding  thus  for  some  distance,  we  at  length  plunged  into  the  wood, 
and  descending  a  short  space,  found  ourscdves  by  the  side  of  the  stream 
below  the  waterfall.  Here,  breakfast  being  finished,  we  all  stripped  to 
our  trousers,  entered  the  water,  and  advanced  along  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  fall.  The  bonks  on  either  hand,  steep  and  woody,  pre- 
vented any  other  mode  of  approach,  and  the  stream  rushing  down,  and 
falling  over  huge  rocks,  rendered  the  only  available  one  any  thing  but 
easy.  At  times  we  were  up  to  the  arms,  then  crawling  out,  and  steal- 
ing with  care  over  wet  and  slippery  stones,  now  taking  advantage  of  a 
few  yards  of  dry  ground,  and  ever  and  anon  swimming  a  pool  to 
shorten  an  unpleasant  climb.  Fn  this  manner  we  advanced  about  half  a 
mile,  when  the  fell  became  visible ;  thick  trees  and  hanging  creepers 
intervened ;  between  and  through  the  fbhage  we  first  saw  the  water 
glancing  and  shining  in  its  descent  The  effect  was  perfect.  After 
some  little  farther  and  more  difficult  progress,  we  stood  beneath  the  fJi 
o£  about  150  feet,  sheer  descent.  The  wind  whistled  in  eddies,  and 
carried  the  sleet  over  us,  chilling  our  bodies,  but  unaUe  to  damp  oar 
admiration.  The  basin  of  the  tall  is  part  of  a  circle,  with  the  outlet 
forming  a  funnel;  perpendicular  on  all  sides,  bare  cliffs  form  the  upper 
portion  of  the  vale,  and  above  and  below  is  all  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  the  East ;  trees,  arched  and  interlaced,  and  throwing  down 
long  fantastic  roots,  and  creepers,  shade  the  scene,  and  form  one  of  the 
richest  sylvan  prospects  I  have  ever  beheld.  The  water,  foaming  and 
flashing,  and  then  escaping  amid  hus^  gray  stones,  on  its  troubled 
course— clear  and  transparent,  expandmg  into  tranquil  pools,  with  the 
flickering  sunshine  through  the  dease  fi)liage  —  all  combine  to  form 
a  scene  sudi  as  Tasso  has  described* 

^'  Inferior  in  bodv  of  water  to  many  fiills  m  Switrerland,  it  is  sn- 
pmoT  to  any  in  sylvan  beauty;  its  deep  sedusion,  itjs  undisturbed  soli- 
tude^ and  the  difficulty  of  access,  combine  to  heighten  its  charms  to 
the  knagination." 


—  H 
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We  now  accompany  the  narrative  back  to  Borneo,  where  Mr. 
Brooke,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  rajah,  agreed  to  lend 
his  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  rebels.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
take  the  Malays  of  Sarawak  or  Borneo  Proper  as  the  type  of 
their  race,  and  infer  from  their  bad  qualities  the  contemptible 
character  of  the  whole.  We  abstain,  therefore,  from  generalising 
on  this  occasion,  and  merely  remark,  that  Rigah  Muda  Hassim'a 
people  have  imconsciously  taken  Falstaff  as  their  model,  and  esteem 
discaretion  to  be  by  far  the  better  part  of  valour.  Our  readers  will  be 
wonderfully  edified  when  they  come  to  peruse  the  whole  histonr  of 
the  civil  war,  and  meanwhile  may  denve  some  amusement  from 
the  passages  we  shall  lay  before  them.  It  will  of  course  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Brooke  is  himself  a  military  man,  and 
therefore  by  habit,  discipline,  and  principle,  led  to  set  little  value 
on  life  apart  from  considerations  of  duty.  From  the  moral  posi- 
tion, therefore,  in  which  both  his  profession  and  his  philosophy 
have  placed  him,  he  is  led  to  contemplate  death  in  a  light  in 
which  it  cannot  appear  to  such  people  as  the  Malays  of  Sarawak 
and  Borneo.  Possibly,  therefore,  he  may  condemn  with  too 
much  severity  the  pusitlanimity  of  those  poor  people,  who  have 
none  of  those  artificial  motives  mvented  by  civilisation  to  induce 
them  to  seek  the  bubble  reputation  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth. 
Still,  as  on  the  occasion  in  question  they  undertook  to  fight,  they 
might  not  unreasonably  have  been  expected  to  display  a  little 
more  daring.  We  should  remember,  however,  what  MachiavelH 
relates  of  the  wars  of  Italy  during  the  fifWnth  century,  when  larse 
disciplined  armies  often  met,  manoeuvred,  and  fought  with  prodi- 
gious noise  and  bustle  during  a  whole  day  without  experiencing 
on  either  side  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier.  More  chariness  of  their 
persons  than  this  even  the  MsUays  of  Sarawak  could  not  display. 
However,  with  the  reader's  permission  we  will  introduce  him  at 
once  into  a  council  of  war,  which  will  give  him  some  idea  of  what 
extent  of  prowess  he  is  to  look  fi>r  in  the  desperate  encounters  to 
come. 

<<  Detachments  of  Dyaks  are  coming  In.  Ten  of  the  tribe  of  Sutor 
were  despatched  as  scouts,  and  in  a  few  hours  returned  with  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  the  detachment  was  safe  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  that  the  three  tribes  of  Paninjou,  Bombak,  and  Sarambo^  had  finally 
decided  on  ioining  the  ruah»  and  snnendering  their  fortified  houses. 
Soon  afier  this  news  the  chie&  of  the  tribes  arrived  with  about  100  men, 
and  were,  of  course,  well  received ;  for,  if  chargeable  with  deserting  their 
cause,  it  is  done  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  perfect  confidence  in 
dieir  new  associates.  For  in  their  looks  it  was  i^parent  that  they  had 
suffered  greatly  for  want  of  food,  and  they  frankly  confessed  that  star« 
vitioa  was  their  principal  motive  for  coming  over.    I  did  all  in  my  power 
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to  fix  their  new  failh  by  presente  of  provMonSy  &c.|  and  I  dnnk  ifaejrsre 
tnutworthj ;  for  there  is  a  straight-forwardness  aboot  the  Dyak  diaxacter 
fiur  different  from  the  doable-faeed  dealings  of  the  Malay.  Their  stipu- 
lations were,  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  an  assurance  tiiat  none  of  ^ 
Dyaks  from  the  sea  (t.  e.  Sarebus  and  Sakaran)  ^ould  be  employed ; 
£ar  they  were,  they  said,  hateful  to  their  eyes.  These  terms  being  readily 
conceded,  the  first  from  interest,  the  second  from  necessity,  they  became 
open  and  eommunicatave  on  tlie  best  means  of  attacking  the  forts.  A 
grand  council  of  war  was  h^d,  at  which  were  present  Macota,  Snbtu, 
Aboug  Mia,  and  Datu  Naraja,  two  Chinese  leaders,  and  myself— ^ertunlr 
a  most  inoongruous  mixture,  and  one  rarely  to  be  met  with.  After  much 
dkoassion,  a  move  close  to  the  enemy  was  determined  on  for  to-morrow, 
and  on  the  following  day  to  take  up  a  position  near  their  defences.  To 
judge  by  the  sample  of  the  council,  I  should  form  very  unfaTourable  expec- 
tations of  their  conduct  in  action  ;  Macota  is  lively  and  active,  but  whHber 
from  indinK)ation  or  want  of  authority,  undecided.  The  Capitan  China  b 
lazy  and  silent,  subtle,  indolent,  and  self-indulgent,  Aboug  Mia  and  Data 
Naraja  stupid.  However,  the  event  must  settle  the  question ;  and  id 
the  meantime  it  was  resolved  that  the  small  stockade  at  this  place  was  to 
be  picked  up,  and  removed  to  our  new  position,  and  there  erected  for  the 
protection  ot  the  fleet.  I  may  here  state  my  motives  for  being  a  spectator 
of,  or  participator  in,  this  scene.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  confess,  that 
curiosity  strongly  prompted  me ;  since  to  witness  the  Malays,  Chinese  and 
Dyaks  in  warfare  was  so  new,  that  the  novelty  alone  might  plead  an 
excme  for  this  desire.  But  it  was  not  the  only  motive,  for  my  presence 
is  a  stimulus  to  our  own  party,  and  will  probably  depress  the  other  in 
proportion.  I  look  upon  the  cause  of  the  raiah  as  most  just  and 
ri^teous  ;  and  the  speedy  dose  of  the  war  would  be  rendering  a  service 
to  humanity,  especially  it  brought  about  by  treaty.  At  any  rate  much 
might  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  rebels  in  case  of  their 
defeat ;  for  though  I  cannot,  perhaps  ought  not,  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  three  leaders,  yet  all  others,  I  believe,  will  be  forgiven  on  a  slight 
intercession.  At  our  arrival,  too,  I  had  stated  that  if  they  wished  me 
to  remain,  no  barbarities  must  be  committed ;  and  especially  that  the 
women  and  children  must  not  be  fired  upon.  To  counterbalance  these 
motives  was  the  danger,  whatever  it  might  amoimt  to,  and  which  did 
not  weigh  heavily  on  my  mind.  So  much  for  reasons  which,  after  all, 
are  poor  and  weak,  when  we  determine  on  doing  any  thing,  be  it  right 
or  wrong.  If  evil  befal  I  trust  the  penalty  may  be  on  me  rather  than 
on  my  followers.'* 

We  now  proceed  at  once  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lebeb, 
and  observe  with  what  spirit  the  rajah's  forces  take  up  a  position 
close  to  them.  If  little  inclined  to  fight,  they  cannot  be  charged 
with  unwillingness  to  work.  On  the  contrary,  they  display  an 
alacrity  and  readiness  to  labour,  which  extorts  some  expressiona 
of  praise  from  their  European  critic : 

*^  A  thick  fog  concealed  us,  and  ifi  half-an-hour  the  people  were  on 
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«b)ce»  ha9ji»'enc6ng  ofor  fi)rt»  lets  tfaan  a  mile  from  two  ferts  of  the 
meaLjt  but  canoMled  from  tbem  by  a  pobt  of  ihe  mer.  No  oppon* 
tion  was  offered  to  ns,  a&d  in  a  few  hoiura  a  neat  defenee  was  eompleted 
from  the  diMt  of  the  former.  The  gnmnd  was  deared  of  jimgle; 
piles  driven  in  a  sqoare^  aboat  fifteoi  vaids  to  eadi  space,  and  the 
earth  from  the  centre,  scoof^  out  and  inEtermixed  with  reeds,  was 
heaped  up  about  five  feet  high  inside  the  piles.  At  the  four  oomers 
were  small  watch-towers,  and  along  the  parapet  of  earth  a  narrow  walk 
eonnectbg  them.  In  the  centre  space  was  a  house  crowded  by  the 
Chinese  garrison,  a  few  of  whose  harmless  ginffalls  we  stuck  up  at  the 
ang^  to  intimidate,  rather  than  to  wound.  Whilst  they  labouied  at 
the  body  of  the  defence,  the  Dyaks  surrounded  it  by  an  outer  woric 
made  ot  sHgfat  sticks  run  into  the  ground,  with  cross  Innding  of  split 
bomboo,  and  bristling  with  a  ehevaux^de'/rise  (if  it  may  be  so  called) 
of  sharpened  bamboos,  about  breast  high.  The  fastenings  of  the  entire 
w(»k  were  of  rattan,  which  is  found  in  plenty.  It  was  commenced  at 
7  ▲.  M.,  and  finished  about  3  p.  m .,  showing  how  the  fellows  can  get 
through  business  when  they  choose." 

We  next  obtain  the  following  view  of  the  rebels  themselves, 
their  position,  number  and  defences: 

**  A  company  of  military  might  finish  the  war  in  a  few  hours,  as  these 
defences  are  most  paltry,  the  strongest  beine  the  fort  of  Balidah,  against 
whkh  our  /armidable  assault  was  to  be  leveDed*  It  was  situated  at 
the  water's  edge,  on  a  slight  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
a  huge  house  with  a  thatched  rooi^  and  a  look-out  house  on  the  summit ; 
a  few  swivels  and  a  gun  or  two  were  in  it,  and  around  it  a  breast- 
work of  wood,  judging  from  a  distance,  about  seyen  feet  high.  The 
other  defences  were  still  more  insignificant  eyen  than  this ;  and  the 
enony's  artillery  amounted  by  account  to  three  six-pounders  and  nu- 
merous swivels  ;  from  350  to  500  men,  about  half  of  whom  were  armed 
with  muskets,  whilst  the  rest  carried  spears.  They  were  scattered  in 
many  forts,  and  had  a  town  to  defend,  all  of  which  encreased  their  weak- 
ness. Their  principal  aim,  however,  consisted  in  the  ranjows,  which 
were  stated  to  be  stuck  in  eveiy  direction.  These  ranjows  are  formed 
of  bamboo,  pointed  fine,  and  stuck  in  the  ground ;  and  there  are,  besides, 
holes  about  three  feet  deep,  filled  with  these  spikes,  and  afterwards 
lightly  covered,  which  are  called  patobu^.  Another  obstacle  consists 
of  a  spring  formed  by  bendine  hack  a  stiff  cane,  with  a  sharp  bamboo 
attached  to  it,  whidi,  &stened  by  a  slight  twine,  flies  forcibly  against 
any  object  brushing  against  it     They  resemble  the  mole-traps  of 


In  describing  the  rajah's  forces,  Mr.  Brooke  adopts  almost 
the  tone  of  satire,  making  use  of  the  expresrions, '  Grand  Armj,' 
*  ordnance,  Ac.,'  to  heighten  the  ludicrousness  of  the  set  out. 
Our  readers  w^  no  doubt  acknowledge,  that  the^  whole  afiiur 
was  sufficiently  premature.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  any  thing 
more  so,  than  the  two^  Chinamen  with  their  pieoe  of  ordnance, 
the  one  serving  for  carriage,  the  other  for  gunner.    We  dare  say. 
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liad  Mr.  Biooke  been  inclkied  to  indulge  in  «  piece  of  Inxmour, 
not  inoonsbta&t,  perhapa,  ivith  &ct,  he  woald  lurve  informed  u 
tkat  these  etny  CefertialB  'wnpe  Ae  nrassle  and  toodi-hole  of 
their  formidable  appaiatm  -mm  that  ffiant  pg-taik,  dependjag 
fiBom  their  oedpvtB,  and  adorning  their  oxoad  BhoaldeiB.  we  an 
left,  however,  to  imagine  thie  part  of  their  militaiy  eoonomj  ftr 
oarselTes,  Mr.  Brooke  i 


'<  Our  grand  annj  consisted  ci  200  Cbmege^  exoeUeot  worirmnn,  bai 
of  who«e  qualities  as  soldiers  I  can  say  noihinr.  They  were,  however,  t 
stout  muscular  set  of  men,  though  wretched^  armed,  baring^  no  guns, 
and  Bcaroely  any  muskets;  but  swords,  qpeara,  and  sfaielday  togetber 
with  forty  fong  thin  iron  tubes  with  the  hove  of  a  musket,  and  eanyiug 
a  slug*  These  primitiTe  weapons  were  each  managed  by  two  men,  one 
the  carrier  of  the  ordnance^  the  other  the  gmmer;  forwhibt 


the  tube  orer  hb  Shoulder,  die  other  takes  aim,  tsms  aim 
his  head,  a^i^ies  his  natcl^  and  is  pleased  with  the  eoond.  Their  mods 
of  loadmg  is  as  curious  as  the  piece,  and  the  mode  of  its  disdiai^; 
powder  is  poured  in  the  end,  knocked  on  the  eround,  and  the  slug  widi 
another  knock  sent  in  the  powder,  without  either  ramming  or  cartridge. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  weapon  more  rude,  awkward,  or 


«' Of  Mahm,  we  had  Sra,  ef  whom  150  wero  on  the  Saraa^iD  1 
tain,  oooipied  in  defeadmg  the  booses ;  of  the  hundred  xemaiaing  wiA 


the  grand  araarjr,  abovt  half  wwe  armed  with  maikelBL  A  lew  him 
guns  eompoaea  our  aitiflery ;  and  in  the  boaito  weie  a  good  mnj 
Bwivab.  The  Dyaks  amounted  to  about  200^  of  yarioos  tribes ;  ra^ 
filbnowans,  Fanmjows,  Bombak,  Sarambo,  Kompk,  Tabah,  Sanpro, 
fiontah;  but  these  were  manly  pkneera;  and  woidd  net  ftce  the 
icportirf  firo  anns,  Tlw  pioneew  m  fighting  wear  a  quilted  jachsit  cr 
spenecr,  wfaidi  reaches  over  the  h^,  and  firam  its  aiie  has  a  moat  ua- 
aerrieeable  appearance;  the  bare  legs  and  arms  oti^dng out  from  under 
this  poffed-ont  eoat,  Iflm  the  stwks  which  sopport  the  gaimeBts  ef  a 


Such  beinfi  the  nature  of  the  force  sent  by  Muda  Hasam 
against  the  rebels,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  tliat  no  very  great 
execution  was  e£^cted  by  them.  Their  leading  nuudm  eeeme  to 
havo  been,  that  it  was  eadh  man'a  chief  baaineM  to  take  caxe  of 
himedf  ,  afiier  which  he  m^it  annoy  and  diatiesB  the  enei 
modi  as  he  oould.  Mc  Brooke's  notkm,  theadSwo,  that 
ought  to  move  out  and  attack  the  rebels  at  once,  reiy  nati 
appeared  insane  to  them.  He  had  an  object  in  condndinff  the 
war,  and  returning  as  speedily  as  poasible  to  the  coast;  whue  to 
them  it  was  a  matter  of  considaDable  indifference.  Nay,  they 
were,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole  intereetedin  prolonging  the  war,  as 
thOT  ran  few  or  no  riflkfl^  were  maintamed  at  the  puUic  ezpeo0e» 
and  enjoyed  the  distinction  conceded  in  aU  conntxies  to  aMditf 
by  their  more  pacific  neaghboon. 
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MftTilrinrl  Lave  in  all  agee  and  coimtiiee  displayed  a  profcnmd 
Teaeradon  for  noise,  w]u(£  may  almoet  be  i^[arded  as  a  fiubdued 
spodea  of  idolatry.  Even  l^e  highest  civ^sation  attained  by 
any  modem  people  has  not  cured  us  of  this  jpiopensity.    I£  we 

rn  a  victory,  we  eaqwess  our  joy  by  exploa<»is  of  gunp>wd<a^ 
we  would  signify  our  respect  tor  any  great  personage,  we  do 
so  by  shouting  and  bello?dn^,  and  splitting  the  ears  of  sober 
peo^.  Even  into  our  devotions,  we  introduce  as  much  noise  as 
possible,  arising  from  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  thunder  of 
organs.  Natural  philosophers,  we  dare  say,  will  explain  this,  by 
dwelling  on  the  overflow  of  animal  spirits,  which,  by  their  teim- 
ity,  have  some  affinity  with  the  air,  which  forms  as  it  were  the 
receptacle  and  dwelling-places  of  all  noises.  The  Malays  and 
Dyaka  are  great  performers  in  thia  way. 

'^Dmiiir  the  day  we  were  not  kft  ^pmit.  The  beating  q£  googi^ 
shoutB^  and  an  oeeamial  shet^  gave  life  to  the  scene.     Wi&  the  glass 

I  oonld  espy  oar  fiwees  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  pleased  no  doubt  to  see  us 
4somiiig  to  their  support  At  night  loud  shouts  and  firing  from  the 
rebels  caused  us  to  prepare  for  an  attack ;  but  it  proTed  to  be  nothing 
but  li^ts  moviitt^  about  the  hill  side,  with  what  intent  we  were  ignorant. 
The  jungle  on  the  left  bank  havins^  been  cleared,  we  did  not  much  ex- 
pect any  akirmishers ;  but  some  cnes  were  heard  near  our  boats.  With 
this  exception  the  night  passed  away  unbroken  on  our  part,  though  the 
rebek  kept  up  an  incessant  beating  of  gongs,  and  from  time  to  time  fired 
a  few  stray  snots,  whetiier  against  an  enemy  or  not  was  dodbtfiil. 

**  Next  monnng  the  grand  amy  was  Iszy^  and  did  not  take  the  field 
where  they  possessed  two  eminences  and  commenced  forlson  each.    About 

II  A.  K.  we  got  inteUigeaee  that  the  enemy  was  cdlecliagon  the  right 
bank,  as  iliej  had  been  heard  by  our  sooots  shoutinr  one  to  another  to 
f;adnr  togemer  in  order  to  attack  the  stockade  in  ue  coarse  of  buiid> 
mg.  Evan  with  a  knowledge  of  their  nsaal  want  of  oantion,  I  conkL 
not  believe  this,  but  walked,  nevertiieless,  to  one  of  the  forts,  and  had 
scarcely  reached  it  when  a  universal  rebel  shout,  and  a  simultaneous  beat- 
ing of  tlie  s3ver4oned  gongs, announced, as  Ithonght,  agenend  action. 
tSt  though  the  shouts  continued  loud  and  furious  horn  both  sides,  and 
arai  or  two  was  discharged  m  the  air  toiefredi  their  eourage,  the  enemy 
£d  not  attadc,  and  a  heavy  eiiower  damped  the  ardour  of  the  approaeh- 
ing  anmes^  and  reduced  alito  inaction.  like  tin  heroes  d  old,  nowever, 
the  advene  paities  spoke  to  each  odier.  *We  are  eonmifi^,  we  an 
eoomig,'  eaclaimed  ifae  rdwis,  *  lay  aside  your  muskets  and  fight  us  wkli 
swQids.*  *  Come  on,'  was  the  reply,  '  we  are  bmldmr  a  stockade  and 
want  to  fight  you.*  And  so  the  heroes  ceased  to  talk,  but  foigot  to 
i^bt,  except  tnat  the  rebels  openeda  fire  from  Balidah  fieom  swirels,  all 
of  which  went  over  the  tops  of  trees." 

The  ooontry  which  formed  ihe  scene  of  tJiis  hubbub  was 
remarkable  for  its  lujniriant  l3eauty,  conmsting  of  a  broad  vale, 
tmvexsed  by  a  fine  navigable  river,  swdling  on  ^ther  hand  with 
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liiUfl  of  variouB  shape  and  elevation,  backed  by  moimtaiiis,  to 
the  highest  peak  of  which  is  assigned  the  height  of  three  thou- 
sand teet  6ut  there  is  no  part  of  the  earth|  however  lovehr, 
which  has  not  been  devastated  bj  war;  that  which  Mr.  Bnxm 
describes  n^y  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  harmless  that  ever 
took  place.  The  orainary  contests  of  the  natives  ought  not  to 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  war  at  all,  connsting  merely  of  a 
series  of  cunning  stratagems,  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  gettbg 
at  each  other's  beads.  Most  natives  betray  a  peculiar  taste  in 
their  war  trophies.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the  flags  and  braa 
guns  of  the  enemy  taken  in  battle.  Among  the  ancients,  the 
token  of  victory  was  a  certain  amount  of  armour,  arranged  arti- 
ficially upon  a  pole ;  and  among  the  Bomeons,  it  is  a  number  of 
smoked  neads.  When,  ther^ore,  you  see  a  Dvak  taking  a 
pleasant  stroll  towards  evening,  along  the  banks  of  tlie  river,  or 
m  the  dim  and  poetical  twilight  of  the  woods,  you  may  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  the  love  of  meditation  that  has  brought  him  thither, 
but  a  desire  for  his  neighbour's  head.  The  kris  is  ready  in  his 
hand,  and  the  fire  has  a&eady  been  kindled  at  home,  over  which 
it  is  to  be  smoked,  and  thus  rendered  fit  to  form  the  ornament  of 
his  cottage.  It  is  by  no  means  the  custom,  however,  to  use  the 
heads  ill  m  other  respects.  They  are  allowed  to  share  the  rice 
of  the  family,  and  are  occasionalljr  talked  to,  and  conjured  to  uae 
their  influence  in  the  world  of  spirits,  to  bring  around  them  the 
heads  of  their  friends,  b^  way  ot  getting  up  a  pleasant  society  ia 
the  midst  of  their  enemies. 

The  Dvaks,  who  constituted  Mr.  Brooke's  allies  on  this 
occasion,  nad  an  eye  we  dare  say  to  this  sort  of  acquisition,  which 
was  probably  the  case  also  with  the  gentlemen  in  the  stockades, 
whose  mode  of  exhibiting  their  valour  is  thus  described  in  the 
journal. 

''The  night  passed  quietly  as  usaaL  About  6  A.11. 1  started  for  the  hilli, 
and  inspected  each  post  in  turn.  They  are  about  oommendng  another 
fort  I  visited  the  spot  to  reoennoitre  it ;  and  the  enemy  opened  a  firo 
directly  they  perceived  me,  which  we  returned.  They  shot  wretchedly 
ill;  and  the  position  is  f^  but  enosed.  About  10  a.m.,  they  began 
again  to  fire  firom  theur  fort,  while  thirty  or  forty  men  ciept  out  to 
interrupt  our  work  The  Malays,  however,  recdved  them  steadilyi 
whilst  the  Chinese  placed  them  between  two  fires ;  and,  by  a  disdiarge 
bom  a  tube,  knocked  down  one  man.  The  rebels  showed  anxiety  to 
possess  themselyes  of  their  Men  comrade,  whilst  the  opponte  party 
shouted  ^  Cut  off  his  head  ;'  but  he  was  carried  off ;  and  the  enemy, 
when  they  had  saved  his  body,  fled  in  all  directions,  dropping  a  number 
of  their  liamboo  power-flasks  on  the  way.*' 

In  order  to  expedite  the  matter,  Mr.  Brooke  brought  up  two 
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Bb-poimdersfrom  Ins  boat.  Wliilc  placing  these  in  position,  a  steady 
fire  was  kept  up,  with  a  swivel ;  which,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  effected  a  breach.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  taking  the  place 
by  storm,  tut  Muds  Hassim's  warriors  felt  no  partiality  for  this 
mode  of  carrying  on  lie  war,  as  will  appear  from  the  scene  which. 
«ifiued  upon  the  advice  bang  given. 

'^  Seeing  the  effeot,  I  f«x>poted  to  Macota  to  storm  the  plaoe^  with 
150  Chinese  and  KsJays.  The  way  from  one  fort  to  the  other  was 
protected*  The  enemy  dared  not  show  themselves,  for  the  fire  of 
the  grape  and  canister,  and  nothing  could  have  been  easier ;  hut  my 
proposition  caused  a  commotion,  which  it  is  difficult  to  forget,  and  more 
difficult  to  descrihe.  The  Chinese  consented,  and  Macota,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  was  willing;  but  his  inferiors  were  backward,  and  there  arose 
a  scene  wMch  showed  me  the  full  violence  of  the  Malay  passions,  and 
the  irinfuriated  madness  when  once  roused.  Pangeran  Houseman  urged 
with  energy  the  advantage  of  the  proposal,  and  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
hahed  Imnself  to  a  state  of  fury,  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  with 
demoniac  gestures,  stamped  round  and  round,  dancing  a  war-dance, 
after  the  most  approved  fashion  ;  his  countenance  grew  livid,  his  eyes 
glared,  his  features  ioflamed ;  and,  for  my  part,  not  being  able  to  inter- 
pret the  torrent  of  his  oratory,  I  thought  the  man  possessed  of  a  devil, 
or,  about  to  run  a  muck  ;  bul^  after  a.  minute  or  two  of  this  dance,  he 
resumed  his  seat,  furious  and  panting,  but  silent.  In  reply,  Subtu  urged 
some  objections  to  my  plan,  which  was  warmly  supported  by  Illudeen  ; 
who  apparently  hurt  Subtu*s  feelings ;  for  the  indoleut,  the  placid 
Subtu  leaped  from  his  seat,  seized  his  spear,  and  rushed  to  the  entrance 
of  the  stockade,  with  his  passions  and  pride  desperately  roused.  I  never 
saw  finer  action  than  when,  with  spear  in  hand,  pointmg  to  the  enemy's 
fort,  he  challenged  any  one  to  rush  on  with  nim.  Houseman  and 
Sorrtdeen  (the  oravest  of  the  brave)  like  madmen  seized  their  swords  to 
ioflame  the  coorage  of  the  rest-^it  was  a  scene  of  fiends— but  in  vain, 
for  though  they  appeared  ready  enough  to  quarrel  and  fight  among 
themselves,  there  was  no  move  to  attack  the  enemy.  All  was  confusion ; 
the  demon  of  discord  and  madness  was  among  them;  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  them  cool  down,  when  the  dissentients  to  the  assault  proposed 
maldng  a  round  to-night  and  attacking  to-morrow." 

Never,  we  believe,  was  there  a  more  curious  picture,  than  that 
given  by  Mr.  Brooke,  of  the  putting  down  of  this  rebellion  in 
SaxBwak.  On  nei^er  side  was  there  any  great  courage  displayed, 
bat  the  insurgents  had  clearly  the  advantage  in  point  of  resolu- 
tion, which  is  partly  at  least  accounted  for  by  the  remark,  that 
they  expected  no  pardon  from  Muda  Hassim,  and  therefore 
fought  under  the  influence  of  desperation.  Still  their  despair 
did  not  prompt  them  to  any  thing  very  horrible.  To  be  sure 
they  possessed  little  skill  in  the  science  of  defence;  exceedingly 
frail  lordfications,  and  but  a  scanty  supply  of  the  munitions  of 
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war;  still,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  they  foond 
Aemselves  placed,  they  might  not  unreasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected to  give  proof  of  greater  energy  and  determination. 
Among  the  beleaguers,  the  backwardness  displayed  may  be 
supposed  to  have  l^n  in  exact  proportion  to  the  absence  of  all 
reasonable  motives  to  courage  in  men  not  naturally  brave.  They 
experienced  much  pleasure  in  calling  councils  of  war,  and  retra- 
cing pictures  of  the  scenes  of  carnage  and  confusion,  whidh,  accord- 
ing to  their  treacherous  memories,  occurred  in  former  days.  By 
the  recollection  of  these,  however,  instead  of  being  excited  to 
perform  fresh  deeds  of  valour,  they  felt  themselves  very  power- 
fully deterred  from  incurring  more  risk  than  they  coula  help. 
The  stabbing,  and  shiahing,  and  shootingof  other  days,  had  left 
behind  them  no  pleasant  reminiscences.  Though,  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  fate,  their  lot  had  been  cast  in  warlike  times,  diey 
belonged  to  the  peace  society,  and  had  they  possessed  the  con- 
venience of  a  parliament,  would  have  presented  innumerable  peti- 
tions against  the  manufacture  at  all  of  great  guns,  musxcts, 
and  swords. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined,  that  with  such  an  army,  Mr.  Brooke 
could  not  be  m  the  best  possible  temper.    He  was  for  carrying 
ihin^  on  after  the  European  fashion,  Uazing  away  withartill^y 
makmg  a  breach,  mountmg  it,  and  bringing  things  to  an  issue  at 
onoe.    The  good  people  of  Sarawak  lovea  their  own  lives  too 
well,  to  become  converts  to  such  a  heresy;  and  it  seems  worthy 
of  remark,  that  exactly  in  proporti<ni  as  mesa  are  ill  governed 
and  miserable,  are  they  unwilung  to  die.    This  seems  at  first  one 
of  the  paradoxes  of  human  nature,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  a  very 
rational  explanation.     People  who  have  been  placed  in  favourable 
circumstances,  and  have  made  the  most  of  existence,  know  that 
they  have  nothinff  better  to  expect,  though  they  may  possess  a 
great  deal  worth  defending.     They  are,  therefore,  in  a  certain 
sense,  prepared  for  life  or  death,  and  in  either  case  strongly  covet 
the  esteem   and  approbation   of  those  who  know  them.     Still 
more  anxious  are  tney  to  preserve  their  own  esteem ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  consciousness  that  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the  high 
destiny  to  which  they  have  been  called.    With  oppressed  and 
unhappy  races,  the  case  is  altogether  different.    All  their  inherit- 
ance of  happiness  lies  in  hope.     The  past  has  done  nothing  for 
ihem.    They  feel  that  they  have  lived  in  vain,  that  theyhave 
never  got  at  the  true  kernel  of  life ;  and  they  look,  therefore, 
with  a  powerful  instinct  towards  the  fiiture,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  make  amends  to  them  for  all  their  sufferings  and  privations. 
They  are,  consequently,  not  at  all  eager  to  throw  awaj  the  sole 
chance  of  existence,  especially,  when  they  reflect  that  m  going  to 
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war,  diey  are  not  fighting  for  themselves,  but  for  a  master  in 
whom,  tnere  are  a  thousand  chances  to  one.  they  "will  find  nothing 
but  ingratitude. 

By  some  such  considerations  as  these  may  we  account  for  the 
reluctance  of  both  Malays  and  Chinese  to  storm  the  intrench- 
ments  of  the  rebels. 

**  The  order  for  the  attack  was  fixed  as  follows: — Our  party  of  ten 
(leaviog  six  to  senre  the  gtms)  were  to  be  headed  by  myself.     Bnd- 
mdeen,  Macota,  Subto,  and  all  the  lesser  cMefis,  were  to  lead  their  fol- 
lowers, from  sixty  to  eighty  in  number,  by  the  same  route,  whilst  fifty 
or  more  Chinese,  under  their  captain,  were  to  assault  by  another  |mtn 
to  the  left;  Macota  was  to  make  the  paths  as  near  as  possible  to  Bali*- 
dah,  with  his  Dyaks,  who  were  to  extract  the  Sudas,  and  fill  up  the  holes* 
Hie  guns  haying  been  mounted,  and  their  range  well  ascertained  the 
previoos  evening,  we  ascended  to  the  fort  at  about  eight  a.  m.,  and  at 
ten  opened  our  fire,  and  kept  it  up  for  an  hour.     The  efiect  was  severe; 
every  shot  told  upon  their  tlun  defences  of  wood,  which  fell  in  many  parts^ 
80  as  to  leave  storminff  breaches.     Part  of  the  roof  was  cut  away,  and 
tumbled  down,  and  the  shower  of  grape  and  canister  rattled  so  as  to 
prevent  their  retoming  our  fire»  exo^t  from  a  stray  ride.     At  mid-day 
the  forces  reached  the  fiHrt,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  Maoota  had 
n^leeted  to  make  any  road,  because  it  rained  the  night  before!     It  was 
evident  that  the  rebels  had  gained  information  of  our  intention,  and  as 
they  had  erected  a  frieze  of  bamhoo  along  their  defences,  on  the  very 
spot  we  had  agreed  to  mount,  31  acota  fancied  the  want  of  a  road  would 
delay  the  attack;  but  I  well  knew  that  delay  was  equivalent  to  failure^ 
and  80  it  was  at  once  agreed  that  we  should  advance  without  any  path. 
The  poor  man*s  cunning  and  resources  were  now  nearly  at  an  end.     He 
could  not  refuse  to  accompany  us,  but  his  courage  oould  not  be  brought 
to  the  point,  and,  pale  and  embarrassed,  he  retired.     Every  thing  was 
leady — Bu^udeen,  the  Capitan  China,  and  myself,  at  the  head  of  our 
Bien — ^when  he  once  more  appeared,  and  raised  a  subtle  point  of  eti- 

rte^  which  answered  his  purpose.  He  represented  to  Budrudeen, 
the  Malays  were  imanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  nyah's  brother 
coidd  not  einpose  himself  in  an  assault;  that  their  dread  of  the  rajah's 
iadignation  far  exceeded  the  dread  of  death ;  and  in  case  any  aoddent 
happened  to  him,  his  brother^s  fury  would  £sll  on  them.  They  stated 
their  readiness  to  assault  the  place;  but  in  case  Budrudeen  insisted  on 
leading  in  person,  they  must  decline  accompanying  him.  Budrudeen 
^ns  angry,  I  was  angry  too,  and  the  doctor  mest  aogiy  of  all; 
kit  aogsr  was  nnavailiog ;  it  was  dear  they  did  not  intend  to  do  any 
thiaff  in  earnest ;  and  mer  much  discussion,  in  which  Budrudeen  in- 
nsted,  that  if  I  went,  he  should  go  too,  and  ihe  Malays  insisted,  that 
if  he  went  they  would  not  go,  it  was  resolved  we  should  serve  the  gnns^ 
whilst  Abong  Mia  and  the  Chinese  (not  under  thdr  captain)  should 
proceed  to  the  assault  But  its  fate  was  sealed,  and  Macota  had 
gained  his  ohjeot;  for  nether  he  nor  Subtu  thought  of  exposing  them*- 
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selves  to  a  sinc'le  shot.  Our  ardllexy  opened,  and  was  beantiftity 
served.  The  adverse  troops  advanced,  bat  our  fire  oompletelj  subdued 
them,  as  only  three  rifles  answered  us,  by  one  of  which,  a  seaman  (Wil- 
liams)  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  but  not  seriously.  Two-thirds  of 
the  way  the  storming  party  proceeded  without  the  enemy  bdng  awan 
of  their  advance;  and  they  might  have  reached  the  very  foot  of  the  faHl 
without  being  discovered,  baa  not  Abong  Mia,  from  excess  of  piety 
and  rashness,  beg^n  most  loudly  to  say  his  prayers.  The  three  rifles 
then  beffan  to  play  on  them;  one  Cmnaman  was  lolled,  the  wholo 
halted,  we  prayers  were  more  vehement  than  ever,  and,  after  squatting 
under  cover  of  the  jungle  for  some  time,  ^ey  all  returned.** 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  any  further  the  history  of  this  cockr 
test,  which  was  at  length  happily  concluded  by  the  surrender  of 
the  rebels,  the  lives  ofwhose  chiefs,  at  Mr.  Brooke's  interoesai(m» 
were  spared.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  subject  without  no- 
ticing the  fate  of  one  of  the  principal  native  actors  in  it.  The 
narrative  is  calculated  to  convey  a  very  unfavourable  idea  of  theBor- 
neon  character,  and  to  suggest  the  suspicion  that  even  Mr.  Brooke 
himself  will  never  be  safe  in  his  government  till  he  shall  have  been 
supplied  with  better  means  of  ddence  than  he  at  present  possesses. 
He  may,  otherwise,  at  any  hour  be  cut  off  by  that  cool  and  subtle 
treachery  for  which  too  many  among  the  Malays  appear  to  be  dis* 
tinguished.  We  scarcely  remember  to  have  met  with  a  more 
atrocious  example  of  fraud,  cunning  and  cowardly  villany,  than  is 
supplied  by  the  story  of  Si  Tundo.  On  his  part,  though  he  had 
b^n  a  pirate,  and,  consequently,  had  no  doubt  perpetrated  numy 
B  fierce  and  lawless  deed,  he  still  possessed  many  of  the  qualities  of 
a  noble  nature ; — ^powerful  affection,  friendship,  courage,  and  un- 
bounded confidence.  By  his  bravery  in  the  field,  and  by  his 
frank  and  generous  disposition,  he  had  greatly  endeared  himself 
to  Mr.  Brooke,  who,  by  degrees,  had  learned  to  look  upon  him 
in  the  light  of  a  friend,  and  expected  to  derive  much  advantage 
from  his  energetic  support. 

It  happened,  however,  unfortunately  during  the  absence  of  our 
countryman  at  Singapore,  that  Si  Tundo,  giving  way  to  the  strength 
of  his  passion,  became  entangled  in  an  adventure  which  proved 
fatal  to  him.    We  give  the  narrative  in  Mr.  Brooke's  own  words. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Sarawak,  we  were  received  with  the  usual  honours ; 
and  the  first  thing  I  heard  was  the  decease  of  my  poor  companion,  Si 
Tundo,  of  Magindano,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  rajah's 
orders.  The  course  of  justice,  or  rather  injustice,  or  perhaps,  more 
justly,  a  mixture  of  both,  is  so  characteristic  of  the  people,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  give  the  particulars.  Si  Tundo  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  be 
longing  to  an  adopted  son  of  Macota,  and  the  passion  being  mutual,  the 
lady  eloped  from  her  master  and  went  to  her  lover*s  house.     This  bdng 
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diaoovered  in  a  short  tune,  he  was  ordered  to  surrender  her  to  Macota, 
which  he  reluctantly  did,  on  an  imderstanding  that  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  many  her  on  giving  a  proper  dowry.  Either  not  being  able 
to  jprocore  the  money,  or  the  terms  not  being  kept,  Bi  Tundo  and  a  re- 
lation (who  had  left  the  pirate  fleet  and  resided  with  him)  mounted  to 
Macota'a  hill,  and  threatened  to  take  the  woman  and  to  bum  the  house. 
The  Tillage,  howey^,  beiog  roused,  they  were  unable  to  effect  their  pur- 
pose, and  retired  to  their  own  residence.  Here  they  remained  for  some 
days  in  a  state  of  incessant  watchfulness,  and  when  they  moved,  they 
each  carried  their  kempilan,  and  wore  the  knives  ready  to  the  handL 
The  Rajah  Muda  Hassim,  being  well  aware  of  the  state  of  things,  sent 
at  this  crisis  to  order  Si  Tundo  and  his  friend  to  his  presence  ;  which 
order  they  obeyed  forthwith,  and  entered  the  balie,  or  audience  hall, 
which  was  full  of  iheir  enemies*  According  to  Muda  Hassim's  account 
he  was  anxious  to  save  Si  Tundo's  life  ;  and  offered  him  another  wife, 
hot  his  affections  being  fixed  on  the  girl  of  his  own  choice,  he  rejected  the 
offer ;  only  prying  he  might  have  the  woman  he  loved.  On  entering 
the  presence  of  the  Rajah  surrounded  by  foes,  and  dreading  treachery 
(which  most  probably  was  intended),  these  unfortunate  men  added  to 
their  previous  fault,  by  one  which,  however  slight  in  European  estimation, 
is  here  of  an  aggravated  nature, — they  entered  the  presence  with  their 
kempilans  in  their  hands,  and  their  sarongs  clear  of  the  kris-handle  ; 
and  instead  of  seating  themselves  cross-legged,  they  only  squatted  on 
their  hams  ready  for  self-defence.  From  that  hour  their  doom  was 
resolved  on;  their  crime  of  disrespect  was  deemed  worthy  of  death, 
though  their  previous  crime  of  abduction  and  violence  might  have 
obtained  pardon.  It  was  no  easy  matter,  however,  among  an  abject 
and  timid  population,  to  find  executioners  of  the  sentence  against 
two  brave  and  warlike  men,  weU  armed  and  watchful,  and  whom  all 
knew  would  sell  their  lives  dearly ;  and  the  subsequent  proceeding 
^  as  already  observed,  curiously  characteristic  of  the  people,  and 
the  deep  disguise  tliey  can  assume  to  attain  their  purposes.  It  was 
iatixnated  to  Si  Tundo,  that  if  he  could  raise  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the 
woman  should  be  made  over  to  him  ;  and  to  render  this  the  more  pro- 
bable, the  affair  was  taken  out  of  Macota's  hands,  and  placed  at  the 
decision  of  the  Orang  Kaya  de  Gadong,  who  was  friendly  to  the 
offenders,  but  who  received  his  private  orders  how  to  act.  Four  men 
were  appointed  to  watch  their  opportunity,  in  order  to  seize  the  culprits. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  a  native  would  trust  or  believe 
the  friendly  assurances  held  out  to  him ;  nor  was  it  so  in  the  case  of*Si 
Tundo  and  his  companion.  They  attended  at  the  Orang  Kaya  de 
Cradong*s  house  frequently  for  weeks,  with  the  same  precautions^ 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  overpower  them  ;  but  the  deceit  of 
their  enemies  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  but  delay  brought  no 
chan^  of  purpose.  They  were  to  die,  and  opportunity  alone  was 
wantmg  to  cany  the  sentence  into  effect.  Time  passed  on,  suspicion  was 
lolled  ;  and  as  suspicion  was  lulled,  the  professions  to  serve  them  became 
nu>ie  frequent.  Poor  Si  Tundo  brought  all  his  little  property  to  make 
good  the  price  required  for  the  woman,  and  his  friend  added  his  share  \ 
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bni  it  was  still farthort  of  the  ceqwed  ankount.  Hope8»  bowery  w«ve 
ftill  held  out ;  the  Orang  Kaya  advanced  a  small  sum  to  assist^  and 
€ftiaer  pretended  friends  slowly  and  Telaetantly»  at  his  request^  lent  a  little 
money.  The  negotiation  was  neariy  completed  ;  forty  or  fif^  reals  only 
were  wanting,  and  the  opposite  party  were  ready  to  delirer  the  la^ 
whenever  the  sum  was  made  good.  A  final  conference  was  appointed 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain  at  the  Orang  Kaya's,  at  which  nnmbeis 
were  present ;  and  the  devoted  viptims,  lulled  into  fatal  security,  had 
ceased  to  bring  their  formidable  kempilans.  At  the  last  interview  the 
foorbr  reals  being  still  de6cient,  the  Orang  Kaya  proposed  receiving  their 
gold- mounted  krisses  in  pledge  for  the  amount.  The  krisses  were  given 
up,  and  the  bargain  was  complete,  when  the  four  execntiaaers  duew 
memselves  upon  the  unarmed  men,  and  assisted  by  others,  overpowered 
and  secured  them.  Si  Tundo,  wounded  in  the  scuffle  and  bound,  sur* 
rounded  by  enemies  flourishing  thdr  kxisses,  remarked,  'You  have 
taken  me  by  treachery,  openly  you  could  not  have  seised  me.'  He 
spoke  no  more.  They  triumphed  over  andinsulted  him,  as  though  some 
great  feat  had  been  acnieved  ;  and  every  kris  was  plunged  into  his  bodj, 
whidi  was  afterwards  cast,  without  bunal,  into  tne  river.  Si  Tundo's 
relation  was  spared  on  pleading  for  mercy  ;  and  after  his  whole  property, 
even  his  clothes,  was  confiscated,  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Saaung. 
Thus  perished  poor  Si  Tundo,  a  Magindano  pirate^  with  many,  if  not  all, 
the  vices  of  the  native  character;  Irat  with  boldness,  couiage,  and  con* 
stancy  which  retrieved  his  fitults,  and  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  brave 
men.  In  person  he  was  tall,  el^^antiy  made,  with  small  and  handsome  fea- 
tures, and  quiet  and  graceful  manners ;  but  towards  the  Malaya,  even  of 
rank,  there  was  a  suppressed  contempt,  which  they  often  felt,  but  oo«dd  not 
well  resent.  Alas !  my  gallant  comrade  !  I  mourn  your  death,  and  could 
have  better  spared  a  better  man ;  fer  as  long  as  you  lived,  1  had  one 
faithful  follower  of  tried  courage,  amongst  the  natives.  Peace  be  with 
Tou  in  the  world  to  come,  and  may  the  great  God  pardon  your  sins  and 
judge  you  mercifully  I 

''  The  case  of  poor  Si  Tundo  proves  that  the  feeling  of  love  is  not  quite 
dead  amongst  Asiatics,  though  its  power  is  obscured  by  their  educa^ 
tion  and  habits  of  polygamy,  and  that  friendship  and  relationship  may 
induce  a  man  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  risk  his  life  and  sacrifice  his  property ; 
without  any  prospect  of  personal  advantage.  An  old  Magindona  maui 
a  sort  of  foster-famer  of  Si  Tundo's,  when  he  saw  me  for  Uie  first  time, 
clasped  my  arm,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed,  '  Si  Tundo  is  dead,  tbey 
have  killed  him  ;'  adding,  *  had  you  been  here  he  would  not  have  been 
killed.'  I  was  touched  by  the  old  man*s  sorrow  and  his  expression  of 
feeling." 

From  the  events  and  circumstances  which  the  course  of  thenarra- 
tive  has  led  us  to  describe,  the  reader  might  perhaps  be  betrayed 
into  a  false  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  Bomeons.  They  are 
not  all,  however,  made  of  the  same  materials.  If  some  be  timid 
and  eifeminate,  there  are  others  who  by  their  fierceness,  hardihood, 
and  cruelty,  strikingly  contrast  with  them,  and  render  themselves 
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the  terror  of  all  that  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  These 
despearate  marauders  are  not  all  indeed  aborigines  of  Borneo; 
many  of  the  most  daring  amon^  them  being  Arabs,  or  of  Arab 
descent.  Still  even  the  native  tnbes,  when  they  addict  themselves 
to  piracy,  acquire  by  degrees  all  the  vices  and  virtues  of  pirates; 
which  may  suffice  to  show,  that  under  a  good  government  the^ 
might  be  converted  into  excellent  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  exhibit 
as  much  self-devotion  and  heroism  as  any  other  race  whatever. 

Of  this  most  persons  will  be  persuaded,  who  peruse  Mr.  Brooke's 
Journal,  and  Captain  Keppel's  narrative. ,  From  the  former  they 
may  learn  out  of  what  circumstances  the  pirate  communities  arise, 
by  what  means  they  are  knit  together,  what  constitutes  their 
strength,  how  they  are  supported,  and  in  what  relation  they  stand 
to  the  native  governments  and  tribes  ;  the  latter  will  supply  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  they  must  be  dealt  with,  if  we  desire 
to  give  free  scope  and  development  to  the  commerce  of  the  eastern 
ocean.  Other  opportunities  will  probably  occur  for  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  that  commerce,  respecting  which  the  civilised 
world  obviously  entertains  at  present  but  very  imperfect  notions. 
We  shall,  therefore,  say  little  on  the  subject  now.  It  may  be 
sufficieDt  to  observe,  that  although  the  trade  with  China  be  large  and 
lucrative,  that  with  the  almost  unexplored  portions  of  the  Lidian 
Archipelago  would,  if  properly  worked  out,  prove  much  more  so. 
Some  idea  of  what  is  practicable  may  be  formed  even  from  Mr. 
Brooke's  brief  sketch  of  the  productions  of  Borneo. 

''The  principal  prodnction  at  present  is  rice,  of  which  considerable 
S^iaittities  are  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  accounts  for  the 
dearing  of  so  many  miles  of  the  jungle.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is 
similar  to  what  b  pursued  in  Sumatra,  and  so  well  described  by  Marsden, 
A  small  spot  is  cleared  of  jungle,  and  when  the  soil  is  exhausted  of  its 
pnmeral  richness,  is  deserted  for  another,  which  again  in  turn  is  neglected, 
ttid  letoms  to  its  wild  state.  The  rice  produced  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
of  a  smaller  grain  than  the  Java  rice  we  have  with  us.  It  is  very  white, 
^  of  excellent  flavour ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  the  '  Padi  uuiang,' 
or  rice  grown  on  dry  ground. 

'' Besides  rice,  rattans  are  found  in  great  quantities,  and  likewise 
Malacca  canes,  but  whether  of  good  quality  I  am  not  able  to  say.  Bees- 
wax is  another  article  to  be  procured  here,  at  present,  to  the  amount  of 
^tjror  forty  peculs  per  year  from  Sibnow,  Malacca  canes  a  small  ship'* 
load,  rattans  in  abundance,  and  any  quantity  of  the  garu-wood  (aloes- 
^ood).  When  we  conrider  the  antimony  ol  Sarawak,  besides  the  other 
^^gs  previously  mentioned  (to  say  nothing  of  gold  and  diamonds), 
^e  cannot  doubt  of  the  richness  of  die  country  ;  but  allowance  must  be 
>nade  for  the  exaggeration  of  native  statements.*' 

Upon  inquiring  of  intelligent  persons  engaged  in  the  mines. 
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Mr.  Brooke  learned  tliat  the  Sarawak  mountains  really  abound 
with  gold  and  antimony  ore,  and  that  even  tan  and  coppesr  are 
confidently  believed  to  exist.  This  was  the  opinion  of  an  intel- 
ligent Chinese  from  the  province  of  Quantung,  who  had  resided 
many  years  in  the  island,  and  had  been  employed  as  a  miner. 
Hitherto,  however,  no  just  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  nam* 
ber  or  riches  of  the  exports  of  Borneo.  It  has  not  been  ascertained 
what  the  vast  districts  of  the  interior  produce,  though  fix>m  the 
opulence  of  the  coasts  it  may  very  reasonably  be  infeirod,  that  the 
inland  provinces  are  no  way  inferior.  In  many  parts  there  appear 
to  be  lorests  of  ebony,  together  with  various  species  of  sweet* 
smelling  woods,  costly  gums  and  spices.  The  nutmeg  is  found 
growing  wild  with  ^reat  luxuriance.  In  the  high  caves  near  the 
coast  the  natives  coucct  great  numbers  of  those  edible  swallows' 
nests  which,  exported  to  China,  are  sometimes  sold  there  for  th^ 
weight  in  gold.  This  trade  has  been  carried  on  from  time  imme- 
monal,  as  we  find  it  alluded  to  in  the  oldest  Portuguese  accouits 
of  Borneo.  Mr.  Brooke  says  nothing,  we  believe,  of  ivory  ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  the  elephant  should  still  be  found  wild  in  the 
island,  though  the  old  relations  speak  of  the  fact  as  undoubted, 
and  teeth  are  still  found  near  Cape  Unsing,  where  report  says,  the 
animal  itself  is  sometimes  seen.  The  rhinoceros  has  here  survived 
his  imwieldy  rival,  and  easily  vindicates  to  himself  the  sovereignty 
of  the  forest  where  there  are  neither  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  nor  any 
other  formidable  wild  beasts.  Rhinoceros  horns  therefore  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  exports  of  Borneo,  together  with  vegetable 
tallow,  pipeclay,  black  and  white  pepper,  sago,  doves,  o^fieef 
cotton,  aragons'-blood,  timber  for  ship-building,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  every  variety  of  tropical  fruits.  Of  the  imports  it  may  like- 
wise be  advisable  to  give  a  list,  which,  though  far  from  being  so 
extensive  as  it  might  be  rendered,  will  yet  serve  in  part,  «t 
least,  to  show  the  importance  of  the  trade.  Iron,  salt,  Siamese, 
Nankeen,  Madras,  European,  and  Chinese  cotton-cloth,  coarse  and 
fine  ;  Bugis  and  Pulicat  sarongs ;  gold  and  other  threads  of  diflferenl 
sorts  and  colours,  brass  wire  of  various  sizes,  iron-pans  from  Siam ; 
chintzes,  of  bright  colours  and  various  sorts ;  coarse  red  broad- 
cloth, and  other  kinds  of  different  colours ;  China  crockery,  gun* 
powder,  muskets,  flints,  handkerchiefs,  gambir,  dates,  Java  tobacco, 
soft  sugar,  sugar-candy,  biscuit,  baharri,  common  decanters,  glasses, 
&c. ;  Chinese  coloured  silks,  ginghams,  white  cottons,  nails,  besides 
other  little  things,  such  as  Venetian  beads,  ginger,  curry  powder, 
onions,  ghee,  &c. 

From  the  above  sketch  of  the  trade  of  Borneo  with  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  and  islands  may  be  easily  understood  the  temp* 
tations  held  out  to  piracy.    We  have  not  as  yet,  however,  alluded 
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to  the  chief  temptation,  that  is  to  say,  slaves  ;  to  obtain  whom  the 
pirates  undertake  many  of  their  most  distant  expeditions.  These 
m^i,  as  the  reader  will  of  course  be  aware,  are  oy  no  means  cir- 
cumstanced like  those  common  sea-robbers,  known  by  the  same 
name  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  whose  home  is  their  ship,  and  who 
at  most  amoimt  to  some  few  hundreds  in  number.  The  piratical 
communities  of  Borneo  resemble  the  Barbary  States,  during  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  their  strength,  and  in  reality  constitute 
so  many  bodies  politic  with  a  regularly  organised  government,  more 
or  less  extensive  territories,  fortified  towns  and  villages,  and  a 
powerful  fleet  of  prahus  forming  the  basis  of  their  maritime  power. 
Something  similar  on  a  very  small  scale  existed  until  very  recently 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  on  the  southern  shores  of  Koumelia, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  ^gean.  The  same  allurements 
and  facihties  led  in  both  cases  to  the  same  results.  Innumerable 
small  and  scattered  groups  of  islets,  a  coast  cut  up  by  infinite  in- 
dentations, harbours,  roadsteads,  channels  through  which  in  escape 
or  attack  the  rovers  of  the  deep  could  easily  pass  in  and  out. 

But  in  Borneo  and  the  neighbouring  islands  the  temptations 
to  piracy,  and  the  facilities  for  carrying  it  on,  are  much  greater 
iluai  in  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  No  portion  of  the  globe 
is  less  accurately  known  to  Europeans,  so  that  Captain  Keppel 
sailed  for  eighty  miles  over  cultivated  plains  and  the  tops  of 
mountains^  according  to  the  best  admiralty  charts.  There  has 
been  no  careful  survey,  it  not  having  entered  into  the  plans  of 
the  Indian  government  when  Sir  Charles  Malcolm  was  superin- 
tendent of  we  navy  at  Bombay,  to  extend  its  labours  in  behalf  of 
science  and  navigation  so  far  to  the  east.  The  pirates,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  acquainted  with  every  break,  every  neck  of  land,"  every 
inlet,  every  shoal,  every  rock  and  creek,  and  bay,  and  channel^ 
and  passage  through  which  a  prahu,  when  chased,  can  effect  its 
escane*  At  the  same  time  they  seldom  go  to  work  in  a  small, 
saeaJdng  manner  which  renders  it  necessarv  to  run  away,  but  go 
forth  in  fleets,  consisting  of  many  hunared  prahus,  carrying 
generally  between  2000  and  3000  men.  Confident  in  their  over« 
whelming  strength,  they  scour  the  neighbouring  seas,  land  wher* 
ever  th^  think  proper,  plunder  vilk^es,  collect  booty,  make 
prizes  of  ships  ana  canoes,  reduce  their  crews  to  slavery,  and 
return  to  their  strongholcb  laden  with  wealth  and  weary  with 
daughter.  By  the  native  governments  thev  are  rather  en- 
couraged than  otherwise.  Even  in  Borneo,  the  sultans  on  one 
flide  of  the  island  purchase  slaves  kidnapjped  from  the  temtories 
of  those  who  live  on  the  other;  their  short-sighted  policy  not 
enabling  them  to  discover  that  by  thus  mutually  weakening  each 
other^wey  daily  become  less  and  less  able  to   cope  with  the 
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piiateSf  and  if  not  pieeerved  by  fleets  fiKm  Emrope,  mnsfc  end 
by  becoming  their  prey. 

**  I  haye  in  a  former  part  of  my  jomnal  mentioned  die  HbDun 
pirates,  and  my  meeting  with  them  here.  On  onr  retom  we  beard 
of  their  being  stiH  on  we  coast,  and  fi:om  that  time  to  this  they  have 
been  ravaging  and  plundering  between  Tanjong  Data,  Siihassan,  and 
Pontiana.  Malays  and  Chinese  have  been  cairi^  off  in  great  nnmben^ 
Borneo  and  Samnas  prahus  captm«d  without  end ;  and  so  much  hsToe 
oomnuttedy  that  the  whole  coast,  as  far  as  the  natives  are  oonoemedi 
may  be  pronounced  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

<^  Besides  the  Illanun,  there  are  two  other  descriptions  of  pirates 
infesting  these  seas:  one,  the  Dyaks  of  Sakarran  and  Sarebus,  two  pre- 
datory tribes  already  mentioned ;  the  other  called  Balagnini,  a  wild 
people  represented  to  come  from  the  northward  of  Sooloo.  I  have  not 
seen  them,  but  their  boats  are  said  to  be  very  long  and  swift,  with  some- 
times outriggers,  and  one  particular  in  their  mode  of  attack  is  too  corioos 
to  omit.  In  closing  on  their  victims,  they  use  long  poles,  having  a  book 
made  finst  at  the  extremity,  with  which,  being  expert,  they  hook  their 
opponents  at  a  distance,  and  drag  them  overboard,  whilst  others  are 
fitting  with  salagis  and  spears. 

*'  I  have  before  mentioned  the  arrival  of  100  Dyak  boats  at  Sarawak 
to  request  permission  from  the  rajah  to  ascend  the  river,  and  attadc  a 
tribe  towwds  Sambas.  What  a  tale  of  misgovemment»  tvranny, 
and  weakness,  does  this  request  telL  These  Dyaks  were  chi^y  itm 
Sakarran,  mixed  with  the  Pontiana  and  Sarebus.  These  Sakarraitf 
are  the  most  powerful,  the  most  predatory,  and  the  most  independent 
tribe  on  the  north-west  coast,  their  dependence  on  Borneo  being  merely 
nominal.  The  latter  are  likewise  predatory  and  numerous,  but  they 
are  on  good  terms  with  all  the  coast  tribes,  and  with  the  Malays,  whilst 
the  Sarebus  are  against  all,  and  all  are  agunst  them.'' 

For  many  years  no  European  govemment  appeared  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  exploits  of  these  maritime  Isnmaelites  whose 
hands  are  against  every  man,  though  they  have  not  hitherto 
found  every  man's  hand  against  them.  But  at  length  our  in- 
creasing trade  with  China,  our  rapidly  multiplying  rehtions  with 
the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  the  growing  importance  of  ooi 
Atistralian  possessions,  nave  induced  us  to  bestow  some  attention 
on  Bomeon  piracy.  The  honour  of  striking  the  first  blow  was 
bestowed  on  Captain  Keppel,  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us,  and  his  dear  and  simple  narrative  of  the  operations  whidi 
were  carried^  on,  is  replete  with  varied  interest,  throwing,  as  it 
does,  much  light  on  the  manners,  character,  and  resources  of  the 
pirates,  as  weu  as  on  the  difficulties  attending  the  act  of  unrooting 
them  from  the  country.  At  the  risk  of  appearing  somewhat  too 
martial  in  the  present  article,  we  shall  select  a  few  passages  firom 
hisrecord  of  the  piratical  war.    In  the  first  brush  that  todc  place, 
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he  WM  not  personally  engaged,  but  intrusted  the  service  to  his 
fiist  fietttenant,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brooke. 

"On  leaying  die  Dido  in  the  morning/' he  says,  "  the  boats  proceeded 
to  the  Island  of  Mammdoniy  a  SeiToante  rendezvous  for  pirates,  where 
they  came  on  a  fleet  of  the  Illanun  tribe,  who,  however,  did  net  give 
them  an  opportonity  of  closing;  bat,  cutting  their  sampans  a£jft^ 
made  a  precipitate  flight,  opening  fire  as  they  ran  out  on  the  opposite  ride 
of  a  small  bay,  in  which  they  bad  heen  watering  and  refittmg.  This 
ci  course  led  to  a  very  exdting  chase,  with  a  running  fire  kept  up  oa 
hoth  rides ;  but  the  distance  was  too  great  for  the  range  of  the  guns  on 
dther  ride,  and  the  pirates,  who  in  addition  to  sailing  well,  were  pro- 
pelled by  from  forty  to  sixty  oars  each,  made  their  escape.  It  was  not  until 
nearly  hull  down  that  they  (probably  out  of  bravado)  ceased  to  fire  their 
stem-ffons.  As  they  went  in  the  direction  of  the  Natunas,  our  boats 
steered  for  those  islands,  and  anchored  under  the  south  end  of  one  of 
them.  At  daylight  next  morning,  although  in  three  fathoms  water, 
the  pinnace,  owing  to  the  great  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  grounded  on  a 
coral  reef,  and  Lieutenant  Horton  and  Mr.  Brooke  proceeded  in  one  of 
the  cutters  to  reconnoitre.  As  they  neared  the  south-west  point,  they 
were  met  by  rix  prahus,  beating  their  tom-toms  as  th^  advanced,  and 
making  every  demonstration  of  fighting.  Lieutenant  Horton  judiciously 
turned  to  rejoin  the  other  boats ;  and  the  pinnace  having  fortunately 
just  then  floated,  he  formed  his  little  squadron  into  line  abreast,  cleared 
for  action,  and  prepared  to  meet  his  formidable-looking  antagonist. 
Mr.  Brooke,  however,  whose  eye  had  been  accustomed  to  the  cut  and  rig 
of  aD  the  boats  in  these  seas,  discovered  that  those  advancing  were  not 
danuns,  and  fancied  there  must  be  some  mistake. 

'*The  Natunas  people  had  been  trading  with  Sarawak,  and  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  rich  and  powerful  chief,  who  resided  on  the 
island ;  he,  therefore,  raised  a  white-flag  of  truce  on  his  spy-glass,  and 
from  the  bow  of  the  pinnace  hailed,  waved,  and  made  all  the  signs  he 
could  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  into  which  they  were  running ;  but 
a  disdiarge  of  small-arms  was  the  only  reply  he  got.  They  then 
detached  their  three  smallest  vessels  in  shore,  so  as  to  command  a  cross- 
fire and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  our  boat ;  and  the  rest  advanced,  yelling, 
beatmg their  tom-toms,  and  blaringaway  with  all  the  confidence  of  victory, 
thrir  shot  cutting  through  the  nggin^  and  splashing  in  the  water  lul 
round.  It  was  ananziou  smoment  for  the  Dido's  little  party.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken.  The  only  gun  of  the  pinnace  was  loaded  with  erape  wad 
canister,  and  kept  pointed  on  the  largest  prahu.  The  men  waited  with  their 
mnskets  in  hana,  for  permisrion  to  fire ;  but  it  was  not  until  pistol  range 
that  Lieutenant  Horton  poured  into  the  enemy  his  well-prepared  dose. 
It  instantly  brought  them  to  a  halt ;  yet  tney  had  the  temerity  to 
ezrimnge  shots  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  when  the  larcfest  cried  for 
quarter,  and  the  other  five  made  for  the  shore,  chased  by  the  two  cutters, 
snd  keeping  up  a  fire  to  the  last. 

"  The  priae  taken  possesrion  of  by  the  pinnace  ]»roved  to  be  a  prahu 
mounting  three  brass-guns,  with  a  crew  (^  thirty-six  men,  belonging  to 
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tfae  Rajah  of  Rhio,  and  which  had  heen  despatched  by  that  doef  to 
collect  tribute  at  and  about  the  Natunas  islands.  Thej  had  on  bond 
ten  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded,  four  of  them  mortallj,  Tbey 
affected  the  greatest  astonishment  on  discovering  that  our  boats  belooged 
to  a  British  man-of-war,  and  protested  that  it  was  all  a  mistake ;  mb 
the  island  had  been  lately  plundered  by  the  Illanun  pirates,  for  ivhom 
they  had  taken  us  ;  that  the  rising  sun  was  in  their  eyes,  and  that  they 
could  not  make  out  the  colours,  &c.  Lieutenant  Horton  thinking  that 
their  story  mi^t  possibly  have  some  foundation  in  truth,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  severe  lesson  they  had  received,  directed  Dr. 
Simpson,  the  assistant  surgeon,  to  dress  their  wounds,  and,  after  adfiUH 
nishmff  them  to  be  more  circumspect  in  future,  restored  them  their  boat, 
as  well  as  the  others  which  belonged  to  the  island,  two  of  them  being  a 
trifle  smaller,  but  of  the  same  armament  as  the  one  from  Rhio,  and  the 
remaining  three  still  smaller,  carrying  twelve  men  each,  armed  with 
spears  and  muskets.  These  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  cutters 
after  they  had  reached  the  shore  and  landed  their  killed  and  wounded, 
who  were  borne  away  from  the  beach  so  smartly  by  the  natives,  that  oor 
people  had  not  time  to  ascertain  the  number  hurt.  The  sui^geon  went 
ashore,  and  dressed  the  wounds  of  several  of  them  ;  an  act 
of  kindness  and  civilisation  far  beyond  their  comprehensions.  The 
natives,  however,  appeared  to  bear  us  no  malice  for  the  injury  we  had 
inflicted  on  their  countrymen  ;  but  loaded  our  boats  with  fruit,  gOAts, 
and  every  thing  we  required.  It  afforded  some  amusement  to  find  thai 
amongst  the  sliehtly  wounded  was  Mr.  Brooke's  old,  wealthy,  and 
respectable  friend  already  alluded  to,  who  was  not  a  little  ashamed  at 
being  recognised ;  but  piracy  b  so  inherent  in  a  Malay  that  few  can 
resist  the  temptation  when  a  good  opportunity  for  plunder  presents 
itself." 

This  was,  however,  a  mere  episode  in  the  pirate  epic.  The 
erand  action  was  to  take  place  in  the  rivers  of  Borneo,  on  the 
Danks  of  which,  high  up  inland,  the  robbers  of  the  deep  hsA 
erected  themselves  fortresses  containing  the  accumulated  plunder 
of  their  lives,  and  defended  in  some  instances  by  so  many  as  sixty 
and  seventy  guns.  Being  in  complete  command  of  the  country 
the  whole  wa^  up,  they  could  apply  all  their  arts  to  obstruct  tl^ 
navigation  of  the  stream,  felling  trees,  constructing  dams,  and 
posting^  parties  of  musketeers  in  the  jungle,  from  which  unseen 
they  might  pick  oflTthe  enemy  as  thej  advanced.  The  force  of 
the  English  and  their  allies  was  considerable.  This  we  say  be- 
cause in  the  East  we  reckon,  like  the  Spartans,  by  units,  and  make 
great  account  of  every  single  man.  xhe  force  from  the  Dido 
consisted  of  about  eighty  officers  and  seamen,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Brooke,  Dr.  Treacher,  and  Mr.  Keppel,  and  several  of  the 
Rajah  of  Sarawak's  officers.  There  was  likewise  a  body  of  Sundoi 
Sow  and  Sing^  Dyaks,  amounting  to  about  400;  torty  or  fiftj 
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BomeoiiSy  and  about  500  Sarawak  Mala3r8.  AU  this  motley  muU 
titude  was  embarked  in  boats.  The  Dido's  pinnace,  two  cuttetrs, 
and  the  gig,  the  Jollj  Bachelor,  a  large  native*built  boat  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Brooke,  several  large  boats  sent  by  Muda  Hassim, 
with  an  extraordinary  sort  of  vessel  called  a  tope,  which  carried 
the  commissariat  and  ammunition. 

Such  was  the  force  destined  for  the  extirpation  of  piracy  in  this 
part  of  Borneo.  Captain  Keppel  describes  with  much  vigour  the 
operations  which  took  place  during  the  ascent  of  the  stream,  which 
by  their  rapidity,  daring,  and  impetuosity,  must  have  convinced 
the  Sarebus  that  they  had  a  new  enemy  to  deal  with. 

"  The  scenery,"  he  says,  "  improved  in  heauty  every  yard  that  we 
advanced,  but  our  attention  was  drawn  from  it  by  the  increase  of  yell- 
ing as  we  approached  the  scene  of  action.  Although  as  yet  we  had  only 
heard  our  enemies,  our  rapid  advance,  with  a  strong  tide,  must  have  been 
seen  by  them  from  the  jungle  on  the  various  hills  which  now  rose  to 
our  view. 

^  Being  in  my  gig,  somewhat  a-head  of  the  boats,  I  had  the  advantage 
of  observing  all  that  occurred.  The  scene  was  the  most  exciting  I  ever 
experienoed.  We  had  no  time  for  delay  or  consideration ;  the  tide  was 
Bweepng  ns  rapidly  up  ;  and  had  we  been  inclined  to  retreat  then,  we 
should  have  found  it  difficult.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  river  brought  us 
(Mr.  Brooke  was  by  my  side)  in  front  of  a  steep  hiU,  which  rose  from 
the  bank.  It  had  been  cleared  of  jungle,  and  long  grass  grew  in  its  place* 
•As  we  hove  in  sight,  several  hundred  savages  rose  up  and  gave  one  of 
their  war  yells  ;  it  was  the  first  1  had  heard.  No  report  from  musketry 
or  ordnance  could  ever  make  a  man's  heart  feel  so  small  as  mine  did  at 
that  horrid  yell ;  but  I  had  no  leisure  to  think  ;  I  had  only  time  for  a 
shot  at  them  vrith  my  double-barrel,  as  they  rushed  down  the  steep, 
whilst  I  was  carried  past  I  soon  af^er  heard  the  report  of  our  lai^ 
l^oat's  heavy  gun,  wnich  must  have  convinced  them  that  we  likewise 
vere  prepared. 

"  On  the  roof  of  a  long  building,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  were 
several  warriors  performing  a  war  dance,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imitate  on  such  a  staffe.  As  these  were  not  the  forts  we  were  in  seareh 
e(  we  did  not  delay  longer  than  to  exchange  a  few  shots  in  sweeping 
along. 

"  Our  next  obstacle  was  more  troublesome,  bein^  a  strone  barrier 
tight  across  the  river,  formed  of  two  rows  of  trees  placed  firmly  in  the 
mud,  with  their  tops  crossed  and  secured  together  by  rattans  ;  and  along 
&e  forts,  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  tops  of  these  stakes,  were  other 
trees  firmlv  secured.  Rapidly  approaching  this  barrier,  I  observed  a 
small  opemng  that  might  probably  admit  a  canoe,  and  gathering  good 
^  and  patting  my  g^g^s  head  straight  at  it,  I  soueeted  through.  On 
reaching  it  the  scene  again  changed,  and  I  opened  on  three  formidable* 
lookmg  forts,  which  lost  not  a  moment  in  opening  a  discharge  of  cannon 
on  my  unfortunate  gig.     Luckily  their  guns  were  properly  elevated  for 
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the  range  of  the  barrier,  and  with  ihe  exception  of  a  few  alTEggfing 
fftape-Bhoty  that  splashed  the  water  round  lu,  the  whole  went  over  oar 
heads.  For  a  moment  I  found  inyself  cut  off  from  my  oompazoonSy  and 
drif&g  fast  upon  the  enemy.  The  banks  of  the  nyer  were  oorered 
with  warriors,  yelling  and  rushing  down  to  secure — what  I  suppose  lh^ 
considered  me^their  prize.     I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  my  long 

S'lg  round,  and  paddlmg  up  against  the  stream ;  but  while  my  fiicau 
rooke  steered  the  boat,  my  coxswain  and  myself  kept  op  a  fire,  ^th 
tolerable  dm,  on  the  embrasures,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  tneir  reloading 
belore  the  pinnace,  our  leading  boat,  could  bring  her  twelve-pound  car* 
ronade  to  bear.  I  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  pinnace  fidling*  athwsit 
the  barrier,  in  which  position  she  had  three  men  wounded.  "With  ibe 
assistance  of  some  of  our  native  followers,  the  rattan  lashings  whid 
secured  the  heads  of  the  stakes  were  soon  cut  through,  anil  1  was  not 
sorry  when  I  found  the  Dido's  first  cutter  on  the  same  side  with  mysdt 
The  other  boats  soon  followed,  and  while  the  pinnace  kept  up  a  de^rue- 
iive  fire  on  the  fort,  Mr.  D*Aeth,  who  ¥ras  the  first  to  lalnd,  jumped 
ashore  with  his  crew,  at  the  foot  of  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  the  nearest 
fort  stood,  and  at  once  rushed  for  the  summit.  This  mode  of  warfam  ■ 
tfab  dashing  at  once  in  the  very  face  of  the  fort — was  so  novel  and  in- 
comprehensible to  our  enemies,  that  they  fled  panic-struck  into  the  jungle; 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  our  leading  men  could  get 
even  a  snap  shot  at  the  rascals  as  they  went.'' 

We  must  now  borrow  pretty  largely  fix)m  Captain  Keppel,  as 
the  narrative  is  deeply  interesting,  and  would  lose  all  its  soirit  by 
abridgment.  One  fact,  for  which  the  reader  will  scarcely  have 
been  prepared  comes  out  into  striking  relief  in  this  part  of  the 
work  ;  we  mean  the  aptitude  of  the  natives  to  be  inspired  with 
courage  by  example  and  discipline.  In  the  war  with  the  rebeU 
they  appear  in  the  light  of  irremediable  cowards,  because  they 
were  destitute  of  native  leaders,  and  had  not  yet  learned  to  put 
faith  in  Mr.  Brooke  and  his  friends.  During  this  campaiga 
against  the  pirates,  though  the  enemy  was  infinitdy  more  to  be 
dreaded  and  the  danger  greater  a  hundred-fold,  they  gave  many 
proofs  of  intrepidity,  one  of  which  we  shall  presently  extract.  For 
the  present,  however,  we  have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  exploits  of 
the  English. 

*' At  ten  A.  M.  our  boats  returned,  having  gone  up  the  riffht  hand 
branch  as  £ar  as  it  was  nradacable.  That  to  the  left  having  been  ob- 
structed by  trees  felled  across  the  stream,  was  considered  from  the 
trouble  taken  to  prevent  our  procress,  to  be  the  branch  up  which  Ae 
enemy  had  retreated  ;  and  not  bemg  provisioned  for  more  than  the  daVy 
ihey  came  back,  and  started  again  in  the  afternoon,  with  die  first  of  the 
flood  tide.  Of  Ihis  party  Lieutenant  Horton  took  charge,  accompanied  W 
Mr«  Brooke,  It  was  a  small  but  an  effective,  and  determined,  and  wdi- 
appointed  little  body^  not  likely  to  be  deterred  by  difficulties.     A  smaD 
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native  fixroe  of  about  ferty  meQ  aocompaiiied  them,  making,  with  our 
own,  between  agbty  ana  ninety  people.  The  iorts  having  been  de- 
stroyed, no  further  obstacles  were  eipeeted  to  our  advance,  beyond  the 
fi^ng  of  trees,  and  the  vast  odds  as  to  numbers  in  case  of  attack,  the 
pirates  being  reckoned  at  about  6000  Dyaks  and  500  Malays. 

'-Hie  evening  set  in  with  rain  and  hazy  weather.  Our  native  skir- 
Tiiisihing  parties  were  retumiDg  to  their  boats  and  evening  meals ;  our 
advancing  party  had  been  absent  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  I 
had  just  eommenced  a  supper  in  the  Jolly  Badielor,  on  ham  and  poached 
»gs,  when  the  sound  of  tae  pinnace's  twelve-pounder  caironnade  broke 
l£rough  the  stiUness  of  the  mghl.  This  was  responded  to  by  one  of 
those  simultaneous  war  yells,  apparently  from  eveiy  part  of  the  country. 
M  J  immediate  idea  was  that  our  fiien^  had  been  soirounded.  It  was 
impossible  to  move  so  large  a  boat  as  the  Jolly  Bachelor  up  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  nor  would  it  be  right  to  leave  our  wounded  without  a  suffident 
fbroe  fer  thdr  protection.  I  immediately  jumped  into  my  ^g,  taking 
with  me  a  bnsler,  whom  I  placed  in  the  bow,  and  seeing  our  arms  in 
as  p^iect  rea£ness  as  the  rain  would  allow  us  to  keep  them,  I  proceeded 
to  join  the  combatants. 

**  Di^light  had  disappeared,  as  it  does  in  tropical  climates,  immedi- 
ately after  the  setting  c^  the  sun.  The  tide  had  just  turned  against 
me  ;  and  as  I  advanced  up  the  river,  the  trees  hung  over  many  parts, 
nearly  meeting  across ;  at  the  same  time  the  occasional  firing  that  was 
kept  up,  assured  me  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  alert,  and  with  all 
the  adyantages  of  local  knowledge  and  dazkness  on  their  side.  From 
the  winding  of  the  stream,  too,  tiie  yells  appeared  to  come  from  every 
direction,  sometimes  ahead,  and  sometunes  astern.  I  had  pulled,  feeling 
my  way,  lor  nearly  two  hours,  when  a  sudden  and  quick  discharge  of 
muskeg,  on  my  left  hand,  intimated  to  me  that  I  was^  i^proach- 
ing  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  at  the  same  time  pasong  several  large 
canoes  hauled  up  on  the  bank,  I  felt  convinced  that  my  anticipation 
was  right,  that  our  party  were  surrounded,  and  we  should  have  to  fight 
our  way  to  each  other.  My  plan  was  to  make  it  linear  as  if  I  was 
bringing  up  a  strong  rdnforcement ;  and  the  moment  the  firing  ceased, 
I  made  the  bugler  strike  up  *  Roiy  O'More,'  which  was  immediately 
responded  to  by  three  British  cheers;  and  then  followed  a  death- like 
staimess — ^if  any  thing,  more  unpleasant  than  the  war-yell ;  and  I  could 
not  help  feeliog  certain  that  the  enemy  lay  between  us. 

**  The  stream  now  ran  ramdly  over  k>08e  stones.  Against  the  sky, 
where  the  jungle  had  been  deared,  I  could  distinctly  see  the  outlines  of 
human  bdngs.  I  laid  my  double  banel  across  my  knee,  and  we  pulled 
on.  When  within  shot-range,  I  hailed  to  make  certain  ;  and  receiving 
no  answer,  after  a  second  time  I  fired.  Keeping  the  muskets  of  the  gig's 
crew  ready  to  repel  the  first  attack  in  case  the  enemy  did  not  decamp^ 
My  fire  was  answered  by  lieutenant  Horton,  '  We  are  here,  sir.'  At 
first  I  was  much  distressed,  horn  the  fear  that  I  might  have  hurt  any 
one.  They  had  not  heard  me  hail,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  noise  of  the 
water  rushmg  over  the  stones  ;  and  they  had  not  hailed  me,  thinking 
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ihat  I  must  of  oonxse  know  diat  it  mA  them ;  and  ^  enemy  bonff  ia 
the  jungle  all  round,  they  did  not  like  to  attract  attention  to  where  &y 
were.  I  found  they  had  taken  up  a  y^aj  clever  position.  The  nmning 
stream  had  washed  the  ground  awa^  on  the  right  bank,  leaving  a  sort  of 
little  deep  bay,  just  bifi^  enough  to  hokl  the  boats,  from  which  the  ba&k 
rose  quite  perpendicularly.  On  the  top  of  this  bank  the  jungle  had 
been  dearea  for  about  thirty  yards ;  and  on  this  Lieutenant  Gunnel, 
with  seven  royal  marines,  was  posted  as  a  rear-guard.  This  was  an 
important  position,  and  one  of  danger,  as  the  jungle  itself  was  alive  with 
the  enemy  ;  and  althoueh  the  spears  were  hurled  from  it  continoaOy 
during  the  night,  no  shot  was  thrown  away  unless  the  figure  of  die 
pirate  could  be  distinctly  seen. 

^'  It  continued  to  rain :  the  men  wore  thdr  great  coats  fiv  the  purpose 
of  keeping  their  pieces  dry ;  and  several  times  during  that  long  night, 
I  observed  the  muskets  of  these  steady  and  good  men  brought  to  the 
shoulder,  and  anin  lowered  without  finng,  as  that  part  of  uie  jungle 
whence  a  spear  had  been  hurled  to  within  a  few  feet  of  where  they  stood 
did  not  show  a  distinct  form  of  any  thing  living.  The  hours  were  little 
less  interesting  for  those  who,  in  the  boats  below,  stood  beaig  the  oppo* 
site  bank  of  the  river,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands.  It  appears  tnat 
the  enemy  had  come  down  in  great  force  to  attack  the  boats  from  thst 
side ;  and  as  the  river  was  there  very  shallow,  and  the  bottom  hard,  ihey 
could,  by  wading  not  more  than  knee-deep,  have  approached  to  widiin 
five  or  SIX  yards  of  them  ;  but  in  the  first  attack  they  had  lost  a  grest 
many  men  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  their  repeated  advances  throu^out 
the  night  were  more  to  recover  their  dead  and  wounded  than  to  make 
an^  fresh  attack  on  our  compact  little  force,  whose  deadly  aim  and  rapid 
finng  must  have  astonished  them,  and  who  certably  were,  one  and  all, 
prepared  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

"  Tothelefb  of  our  position,  at  about  200  yards  up  the  river,  large  trees 
were  being  felled  dunng  the  night ;  and  by  d^e  torch  lights  showing  the 
spot,  the  officer  of  the  boat,  Mr.  Partridge,  kept  up  a  very  fur  ball* 
practice  with  the  pinnace's  gun.  Towards  morning  a  shot  foil  appa- 
rently just  where  they  were  at  work,  and  that  being  accompanied  by 
what  we  afterwards  ascertained  caused  more  horror  and  constematioa 
among  the  enemy  that  any  thing  else,  a  common  signal  sky-rocket,  ma^ 
them  resign  the  ground  entirely  to  us.  The  last  shot,  too,  that  was 
fired  from  the  pinnace  had  killed  three  men. 

'<  Ajb  daylight  broke  I  found  the  greater  part  of  our  party  had  squatted 
down  with  their  guns  between  theur  knees  ;  and,  completely  exhausted, 
had,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  fallen  asleep.  Few  will  ever  forget  that  night 
There  were  two  natives  and  one  marine  only  of  our  party  badly 
wounded  ;  the  latter  was  struck  with  a  rifle-shot,  which  entered  his  chest 
and  lodged  in  the  shoulder ;  and  this  poor  fellow,  a  gallant  yoimg  officer, 
named  Jenkins,  already  distinguished  in  the  Chinese  war,  volunte^ed 
to  convey  in  the  second  rig,  with  four  boys  only,  down  to  the  JoBy 
Bachelor.  He  performed  ttds  duty,  and  was  agam  up  with  the  party 
bef(»e  daylight. 
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**  At  daylight  we  found  die  pintes  ooUectiog  in  some  force  above  ns, 
and  sevenl  shots  were  fired,  as  if  to  try  the  range  of  their  rifles  ;  but 
they  took  good  care  not  to  come  within  reach  of  our  muskets.  Shortly 
after,  the  tide  beginniiuf  to  rise,  we  made  preparations  for  ascending 
further  up  the  river.  This  was  more  than  was  bargained  for,  as  we  were 
dose  to  where  they  had  removed  their  families,  with  such  littie  valuables 
as  they  could  collect,  when  we  so  unexpectedly  carried  their  forts,  and 
took  poasession  of  their  town  ;  and  we  were  not  sorry  on  observing  at 
thai  moment  a  flaff  of  truce  advandng  from  their  party  down  the 
stream,  and  halt  half  way  to  our  position.  We  immediately  sent  an  un^ 
armed  Malay  to  meet  them  ;  and  after  a  littie  talk,  they  came  to  our 
boats.  The  message  was  that  they  were  ready  to  abide  by  any  terms 
we  mi^fat  dictate.  I  promised  that  hostilities  should  cease  for  two 
hours ;  but  that  we  could  treat  only  with  the  chief,  whose  person  should 
be  jtfoteoted,  and  invited  them  to  a  conference  at  one  p.m. 

*'  In  the  mean  while,  having  first  sent  notice  by  the  messengers,  I  took 
advantage  of  the  time,  and  ascended  in  my  gig,  witiiout  any  grreat  dif- 
ficult, above  the  obstruction  they  had  been  so  long  in  throwing  across 
the  fiver  during  the  night.  The  news  that  hostilities  were  to  cease  was 
not  long  in  being  oonmiunicated ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  got  up,  the 
greatest  confidence  appeared  to  be  established.  Having  pulled  up  into 
shoal  water,  and  where  the  river  widened,  the  banks  were  soon  covered 
with  natives ;  and  some  seventy  or  eighty  immediately  laid  aside  their 
qpears,  and  walked  off  to  my  boat,  the  whole  of  which,  together  with  its 
crew,  they  examined  with  the  greatest  curiosity." 

We  now  come  to  the  instance  of  native  courage  already  alluded 
to.  The  reader,  however,  should  be  informed,  that  in  the  interim 
Captain  Keppel  had  sailed  to  Singapore  and  Calcutta,  and  that 
on  nis  return,  the  boats  of  the  Dido  were  joined  by  several  others 
sent  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  then  on  the  Sarawak  station.  Fa- 
ting! Ali,  the  hero  of  the  following  enterprise,  having  on  several 
occasions  been  cheered  by  the  British  sailors  for  his  valour  and 
intrepidity,  aeems  to  have  been  hurried  into  extreme  rashness,  in 
the  hope  of  further  meriting  their  applause.  The  incident  of  Mr. 
Steward's  concealing  himself  in  the  Jratingi's  boat,  is  curious,  and 
requires  some  explanation.  Had  a  frienoship  grown  up  between 
him  and  the  Malay  chief?  Or  was  it  merely  the  love  of  adven- 
ture, the  desire  to  participate  in  daring  enterprises,  that  betrayed 
him  into  the  fatal  step?  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  some 
light  thrown  upon  this  point.  As  it  is,  poor  Steward's  self-devo- 
tion appears  to  have  been  without  sufficient  motive,  though  it  ia 
not  improbable  that,  like  the  Patingi  himself,  he  may  have 
reckoned  either  on  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  or  retreat^ 
ing  before  it  should  be  too  late. 

<^Not  expecting,"  says  Captain  Keppel,  ''to  meet  with  any  opposi- 
tion for  some  miles,  I  gave  permission  to  Patingi  Ali  to  advance  cau« 
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tioualy  with  his  light  divisioii,  and  with  ^pom6ve  oiden  to  fall  back  upon 
the  first  i^ipearance  of  any  natiyes.  At  the  stream  was  nmning  dowa 
Tery  strong,  we  held  on  to  the  bank,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  tbs 
second  cutter.  Our  pinnace  and  second  gig  having  passed  ap,  we  had 
remained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  report  of  a  few  musket- 
shots  told  us  that  tne  pirates  had  been  fiillen  in  with.  We  immedialdy 
poshed  on;  and  as  we  advanced,  the  increased  firing  from  our  boals,aod 
the  war-veU  of  some  thousand  Dyaks  let  us  know  that  an  engagemeat 
had  really  commenced.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  aoene  as  I 
found  it.  About  twenty  boats  were  jammed  together,  Conuing  one  eoa- 
fiised  mass,  some  bottom  up:  the  bows  or  stems  of  odiers  obIv 
visible;  mixed  up,  pellmell,  with  huge  rafks  ;  and  amongst  wtiA 
were  nearly  all  our  advanced  little  division.  Headless  trunks,  as  wdl 
as  heads  without  bodies,  were  lying  about  in  all  directions;  parties  were 
engaged  hand  to  band,  spearing  and  krissinfl^  each  other;  othen  were 

2 ring  to  swim  for  their  lives;  entangled  in  the  common  mdSe  were  our 
vanoed  boats;  while  on  both  banks  thousands  of  Dyaks  wen  mshiog 
down  to  join  in  the  sUughter,  hurling  their  spears  and  stones  at  ihs 
bo^  below.  For  a  moment  I  vras  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take  far  reseo- 
ing  our  people  for  the  embarrassed  position  in  which  they  were;  as  ibe 
whole  mass  were  fioatbg  down  the  stream,  and  the  addition  of  fresh  boats 
arriving  only  increased  th»  confusion.  Fortunately,  at  this  critical  iikh 
ment,  one  of  the  rafb,  catching  the  stump  of  a  tree,  broke  tins  floating 
bridge,  making  a  passage  through  which,  my  gig  b^ng  propelled  by 
paddles  instead  of  oars,  I  was  enabled  to  pass. 

**  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Brooke  and  myself  simultaneously  that,  by  ad- 
vancing in  the  gig,  we  should  draw  the  attention  of  the  pirates  towards 
us,  so  as  to  give  tune  for  the  other  boats  to  clear  themselves.  Tliis  hsd 
the  desired  effect.  The  whole  force  on  shore  turned,  as  if  to  secure  what 
they  rashly  conceived  to  be  their  prize. 

**  We  now  advanced  midchannel;  spears  and  stones  assailed  us  from 
both  banks.  My  friend  Brooke's  gun  would  not  go  off ;  so,  giving 
him  the  yoke-lines,  he  steered  the  l»at,  while  I,  with  my  never-railing 
rifles — having  my  coxswain  to  load — ^had  time  to  select  the  leaders  from 
amongst  this  savage  mass,  on  which  I  kept  up  a  rapid  fire.  Mr.  Allen, 
in  the  second  gig,  quickly  coming  up,  openea  upon  them,  from  a  Con- 
greve  rocket  tube,  such  a  destructive  fire,  as  caused  them  to  retire,  panic 
struck,  behind  the  temporary  barriers,  where  they  had  concealed  tnem- 
selves  previous  to  the  attack  on  Patingi  Ali,  and  from  whence  they  con- 
tinued, for  some  twenty  minutes,  to  hurl  their  spears  and  short  missiles; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  short  lengths  of  bamboo,  one  end  of 
which  was  heavily  loaded  with  stone,  and  tnrown  with  great  force  and 
precision;  the  few  fire-arms  of  which  they  were  possessed  being  of  but 
nttle  use  to  them  after  the  first  discharge,  the  operation  of  loading,  in 
their  inexperienced  hands,  requiring  a  longer  time  than  tiie  hurling  of 
some  twenty  spears.  The  sumpiton  was,  Ukevrise,  freely  employed  by 
these  pirates;  and  although  several  of  our  men  belonging  to  the  pin- 
nace were  struck,  no  fiUafresults  ensued,  from  the  dexterous  manner  in 
which  the  wounded  parts  were  excised  by  Mr.  Beith,  the  assistant- 
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miTgeon;  and  afterwards,  any  poison  that  might  remain  being  sucked 
out  by  one  of  the  comrades  of  the  wounded  men.  From  this  position, 
howerer,  they  retreated  as  our  force  increased,  and  could  not  muster 
conrage  to  rally.  Their  loss  must  have  been  considerable;  ours  might 
have  been  light  had  poor  old  Patingi  Ali  attended  to  orders. 

^  It  appears  that  the  Patingi  (over  confident,  and  probably  urged  by 
Mr.  Steward,  who,  unknown  to  me,  was  concealed  in  Ali's  boat,  when 
appUeation  was  made  to  me  by  that  chief  for  permis^on  to  proceed  in 
advance,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring),  instead  of  falling  back,  aa 
particulaiiy  directed  by  me,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  made 
a  daflh,  fi^owed  by  hia  Httle  division  of  boats,  through  the  narrow  pass 
above  deaeribed;  having  entered  which,  large  rafts  of  bamboo  were 
lanndbed  across  the  river,  so  as  to  cut  ofiP  his  retreat.  Six  large  war- 
prahus,  probably  carrying  100  men  each,  then  bore  down — ^three  on 
either  nde — on  his  devoted  followers ;  and  only  one  of  a  crew  of  seven- 
teen that  manned  his  boat,  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  When  last  seen  by 
oar  advanced  boats,  Mr.  Steward  and  Patingi  Ali  were  in  the  act  (their  own 
boats  sinking)  of  boarding  the  enemy.  They  were,  doubtless,  over* 
powered  and  killed,  with  twenty-nine  others,  who  lost  their  lives  on  this 
ooeasion.    Our  wounded,  in  all,  amounted  to  fifty-six." 

The  flexible  and  irregular  plan  of  l^e  present  article  wiU| 
without  inconvenience,  enable  us  to  introduce  another  illustration 
of  tlie  character  of  the  Borneo  pirates.  It  is  not,  however,  on 
their  diaiacter  alone  that  the  incident  will  throw  light,  since  it 
serves  to  show  with  what  kindness  and  humanity  the  JSritish  sailor 
views  and  treats  his  worst  enemies,  when  the  diances  of  war  have 
placed  them  in  his  power;  we  scarcely  remember  a  more  touching 
picture  than  that  of  the  young  Illantm  chief  expiring  on  the  deck, 
in  the  midst  of  the  gallant  foes  who  had  subdued  him.  One  ex- 
pression employed  by  Captain  Keppel,  we  should  like  to  see 
slightly  modified;  it  is  wnere  he  speaks  of  the  pirate's  'manly 
strength  and  daring  spirit  dissolving  into  the  dark  night  of  anm- 
hilation.'  The  captain  sajrs  that  he  felt  this  to  be  the  case,  which 
implies  that  he  both  beheved  and  knew  it.  Now  the  very  con- 
trary is  the  fact.  The  Malays  do  not  believe  in  annihilation;  and 
it  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  explain  by  what  process  they 
could  be  made  to  feel  that  which  they  neither  believe  nor  know. 
Our  readers^  we  are  sure,  will  not  think  us  hjrpercritical  in  making 
these  observations^  smce  it  is  abundantly  strange  to  meet  with  a 
p^uase  so  startling  in  any  book,  much  more  in  one  written  by  a 
British  officer.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  and 
call  attention  to  it  only  that  it  may  be  altered. 

**  While  at  Singapore,  Mr.  Whitehead  had  kindly  offered  to  allow 
his  yacht,  the  EmUy,  a  schooner  of  about  fifty  tons,  with  a  native  crew, 
to  bring  our  letters  to  Borneo,  on  the  arrival  at  Singapore  of  the  mail 
from  England.     About  the  time  she  was  expected,  I  tnought  it  advis- 
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able  to  send  a  boat  to  cruise  in  ike  vicinity  of  Cape  Data,  in  case  of  her 
jEiUing  in  with  any  of  these  piratical  gentry.  The  Didoes  largest  htmtf 
(be  ninnace,  being  under  repair,  Mr,  Brooke  lent  a  large  boat,  -whkAk  hm 
bad  nad  budt  by  the  natives  at  Sarawak,  aad  called  the  Jdly  Bacbdor* 
Having  fitted  her  with  a  brass  six-pounds  long  gun,  with  a  volgntcar 
crew,  of  a  mate,  two  midshiiMnen,  six  marines,  and  twrive  seamen,  ud 
a  fortnight's  provisions.  I  despatched  her  under  the  command  of  tk[» 
second  lieutenant,  Mr.  Hunt;  Mr.  Dou^as,  speaking  the  Malayan  Ibb* 
ffuage,  likewise  volunteered  his  services.  One  evenn^,  after  they  had 
been  about  six  days  absent,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  young  Dnwglna 
made  his  appearance,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  captured  colours  of  an 
lUanun  nirate.  It  appears  that  the  day  after  they  had  got  outside,  Atf 
observed  three  boats  a  long  way  in  the  offing,  to  which  they  gave  diaae^ 
but  soon  lost  sight  of  them,  owing  to  their  superior  sailing.  They^ 
however,  appeared  a  second  and  th£d  time  after  dark,  but  without  tite 
Jolly  Bachelor  being  able  to  get  near  them ;  and  it  now  bebigf 
late,  and  the  crew  l^th  £fttigued  and  hungry,  they  pulled  in  shore, 
lighted  a  fire,  cooked  their  provisions,  and  then  hauled  the  boat 
out  to  her  grapnel  near  some  rocks  for  the  night;  lying  dowa 
to  rest  with  their  arms  by  their  sides,  and  muskets  round  the  maat, 
ready  loaded.  Having  also  placed  sentries  and  look-out  men,  and  ap- 
pointed an  officer  of  the  watch,  they  one  and  all  (sentries  incladed,  I 
suppose),  owing  to  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  fell  asleep !  At  about  three 
o'clock  the  following  morning  the  moon  being  just  about  to  rise,  liea* 
tenant  Hunt  happening  to  awake,  observed  a  savage  brandishing  a  kiia 
and  performing  nis  war-dance  on  the  bit  of  deck,  m  an  ecstasy  of  de» 
lighf^  thinking  in  all  probability  of  the  ease  witb  which  he  had  got  poa* 
session  of  a  fine  trading  boat,  and  calculating  the  cargo  of  slaves  he  Md 
to  sell,  but  little  dreaming  of  the  hornets'  nest  into  which  he  had  fidloii. 
Lieutenant  Hunt's  round  face  meeting  the  light  of  the  rising  moon, 
without  a  turban  surmounting  it,  was  the  first  notice  the  pirate  had  of 
his  mistake.  He  immediately  plunged  overboard,  and  before  Lieutenant 
Hunt  sufficiently  recovered  his  astonishment  to  know  whether  he  was 
dreaming  or  not,  or  to  rouse  his  crew  up,  a  discharge  from  three  or 
four  cannon,  within  a  few  yards,  and  the  cuttino^  through  the  riggtag^ 
by  the  various  missiles  with  which  the  guns  were  loaded,  soon  convinced 
him  there  was  no  mistake.  It  was  as  well  the  men  were  still  lyingr 
down  when  this  discharge  took  place,  as  not  one  of  them  was  hurt ; 
but  on  jumping  to  their  legs,  they  found  themselves  closely  pressed  by 
two  large  war  prahus,  one  on  each  bow.  To  return  the  nre,  cut  the 
cable,  man  the  oars,  and  back  astern  to  gain  room,  was  the  work  of  « 
minute,  but  now  .came  the  tug  of  war,  it  was  a  case  of  life  and  death* 
Our  men  fought  as  British  sailors  ought  to  do ;  quarter  was  not  ex-* 
pected  on  either  side ;  and  the  quick  and  deadly  aim  of  the  marines 
prevented  the  pirates  firom  reloa£ng  their  guns.  The  lUanum  pralnia 
are  built  with  strong  bulwarks  or  barricades,  grapeshot-proof,  aeroaa 
the  fore  part  of  the  boat,  through  which  ports  are  formed  for  working;' 
the  guns  ;  these  bulwarks  had  to  be  cut  away  by  round  shot  from  tbe 
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JoUy  Baehebr,  before  the  muaketry  could  bear  effectually.  This  done, 
tbeir  grape  and  canister  told  with  fearful  execution.  In  the  meantime 
the  pralras  had  been  pressing  forward  to  board,  while  the  JoUj  Bachelor 
bftdced  astern ;  but  as  soon  as  this  service  was  achieved,  our  men  seized 
their  muskets  and  dashed  on ;  the  work  was  sha^  but  short,  and  the 
slaughter  great*  While  one  pirate-boat  was  sinking,  and  an  effort 
mside  to  secure  her,  the  other  effected  her  esci^  by  rounding  the  point 
of  rocks,  where  a  third  and  larger  prahu,  hitherto  unseen,  came  to  her 
assistance,  and  putting  fipesh  huids  on  board,  and  taking  her  in  tow, 
succeeded  in  getting  off,  though  chased  by  the  Jolly  Bachelor,  after 
set^g  fire  to  the  crippled  prize,  which  blew  up  and  sunk  before  the 
oonqiien>r8  got  back  to  the  scene  of  action.  While  there,  a  man  swam 
off  to  them  from  the  shore,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the  captured  slaves, 
and  had  made  his  escape  by  leaping  overboard  during  the  fisf^ht.  The 
three  prahus  were  the  same  Illanun  pirates  we  had  so  suddenly  come 
upon  off  Cape  Datu  in  the  Dido^  and  they  belonged  to  the  same  fleet 
that  lievtenant  Horton  had  chased  off  the  ishmd  of  Murrundum.  The 
slave  prisoner  had  been  seized  with  a  companion  in  a  small  fishing 
canoe  off  Borneo  Proper;  his  companion  suffered  in  the  general 
abmghter.  The  sight  that  presentea  itself  on  our  people  boarding 
the  d^tured  boat  must  indeed  have  been,  a  £rightful  one ;  none 
of  the  pirates  waited  on  board  for  even  the  chance  of  receiving 
either  quarter  or  mercy,  but  all  those  capable  of  moving  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  water.  In  addition  to  the  killed*  some  lying 
across  the  thwarts  with  their  oars  in  their  hands,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
prahu,  in  which  were  about  three  feet  of  blood  and  water,  were  seen 
protruding  the  mangled  remains  of  eighteen  or  twenty  bodies.  During 
my  last  expedition,  Ifell  in  with  a  slave  belonging  to  a  Malay  chie^ 
one  of  our  allies,  who  informed  us  that  he  likewise  had  been  a  prisoner, 
and  pulled  an  oar  in  one  of  the  two  prahus  that  attacked  the  Jolly 
Badielor ;  that  none  of  the  crew  of  the  captured  prahu  reached  the 
sfaoce  alive,  with  the  exception  of  the  lad  that  swam  off  to  our  people  ; 
and  that  there  were  so  few  who  survived  in  the  second  prahu,  that  having 
separated  from  theur  ccmsort  during  the  night,  the  slaves,  fifteen  in 
number,  rose  and  put  to  death  the  remaining  pirates,  and  then  ran  the 
VBflsel  into  the  first  river  they  reached,  which  proved  to  be  the  Kaleka, 
where  they  were  seized,  and  became  the  property  of  the  governing 
data  ;  and  my  informant  was  again  sold  to  my  companion  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  friend  the  datu.  Each  of  the  attacking  prahus  had  between 
fifW  and  sixty  men  including  slaves,  and  the  larger  one  between  ninety 
and  a  hundred.  The  result  might  have  been  different  to  our  gallant 
but  dosy  Jolly  Bachelors. 

**  I  have  already  mentioned  the  slaughter  committed  by  the  fire  of 
ihe  pinnace  under  Lieutenant  Horton  into  the  largest  Malay  prahu,  and 
the  account  given  of  the  scene  which  presented  itself  on  the  deck  of  the 
defeated  pirate  when  taken  possession  of,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the 
diaraeter  ef  these  fierce  rovers,  greatly  resonbling  what  we  read  of  the 
Norsemen  and  Scandinavians  of  early  ages.      Among  the  mortally 
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vomded  lay  tha  Toang  oommander  of  the  prahn,  one  of  the 
noUe  foims  of  the  nummn  race ;  his  ooimteiianoe  handsome  as  the  facaro 
of  Oriental  romanoe,  and  his  whole  bearing  wonderfiilly  iBopieMre  and 
touching.  He  was  shot  in  front  and  thtooefa  the  lungs,  and  his  last 
moments  were  rapidly  ^preaching.  He  endeavoured  to  speak,  but 
the  Uood  gushed  nrom  his  mouth  with  the  vcuee  he  yainly  essayed  to 
utter  in  words.  Again  and  again  he  tried,  but  again  and  again  ^  vital 
fluid  drowned  the  dying  e£Ebrt.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  somethii^  q£ 
importance  which  he  desired  to  communicate,  and  a  shade  of  disa|^otni- 
m«nt  and  regret  passed  over  his  brow  when  he  felt  that  every  essay  was 
unavailing,  and  tnat  his  manly  strength  and  daring  spirit  were  di»olviii|^ 
into  the  dark  night  of  annihilation.  The  pitying  eonquerars  raised 
him  gently  up,  and  he  was  seated  in  comparative  ease,  for  the  wdfiif^ 
out  of  the  blood  was  less  distressing;  but  the  end  speedily  came,  he 
folded  his  arms  heroically  across  his  wounded  breast,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  British  seamen  around,  and  casting  one  last  glance  at  the  ocean,  the 
theatre  of  his  daring  exploits,  on  which  he  had  so  often  fon^t  and 
triumphed— -expired  without  a  sigh. 

"  The  spectators,  though  not  unused  to  tragical  and  sangfuinaiy  sigfafes^ 
were  unanimous  in  spefiJdng  of  the  death  of  the  pirate  chief  as  the 
most  affecting  spectacle  they  had  ever  witnessed.  A  sculptor  migbt 
have  carved  him  as  an  Antinous  in  the  mortal  agonies  <^  a  Dying* 
Gladiator." 

By  these  wild  and  stirring  adventures,  we  have  been  perhara 
betrayed  into  too  great  a  luxury  of  details  connected  with  tne 
partial  destruction  of  the  pirate-haunts  of  Borneo.  For  this  reason 
we  stop  short  here,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  very  strong 
temptation  to  include  in  our  broken  narrative,  the  brief  de8crip> 
tion  which  Captain  Keppel  gives  of  the  concluding  operations 
against  the  pirates  of  Maluda.  On  this  occasion,  however,  though 
ihieie  was  more  hard  fighting,  there  were  fewer  of  those  romantic 
accessories  dwelt  upon  in  the  passages  we  have  extracted.  Our 
reluctance,  consequently,  to  pass  over  their  relation,  is  so  much 
the  less.  The  Mohammedan  chiefs  defended  themselves  with  the 
callantry  inherent  in  all  men  who  have  any  claim  to  be  descended , 
however  remotely  from  the  Arabs.  But  bravery  perhaps  was  al- 
most their  only  virtue,  though  in  justice  to  human  nature  -we 
ought  to  observe  that  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  pirates, 
whose  strongholds  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  our  countrymen. 

Eve  a  proof  of  the  powerful  affection  of  his  nature,  which  would 
ve  done  honour  to  a  much  better  man.  When  his  for- 
tress had  been  taken  by  storm,  when  his  hoards  had  been  plun- 
dered, his  followers  dispersed,  his  wives  driven  into  the  junsle, 
and  separated  from  him  oy  inteiposLng  parties  of  the  enemy  ;  when 
he  was  without  shelter,  or  clothing,  or  food  ;  when  he  had  no- 
thing left  but  the  carbine  which  he  bore  night  and  day  in  his 
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liand,  he  etiU  tenderly  and  krvingly  carried  about  with  him  a 
fitToorite  child,  from  which  the  utmost  extremity  of  misfortune  or 
suffering  could  not  induce  him  to  separate,  and  it  was  only  when 
escape  became  absolutely  impossiUe  that  he  laid  him  down^  as  it 
it  were,  in  the  face  of  his  pursuers,  in  order  to  effect  his  retreat 
across  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  This  fact  supplies  a  new  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth,  that  there  is  no  man  wholly  wicked.  When 
Nero  died — 

^  Some  hand  unseen  strewed  flowers  upon  his  tomb;" 

and  when  Robespierre  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  the  poor  old 
man  with  whom  ne  had  lodged  shed  bitter  tears  at  his  fate.  So 
the  Mussulman  pirate  of  Borneo  found  something  to  love,  and  to 
love  him ;  and,  if  he  still  sunrive  in  exile,  no  doubt  the  remembrance 
of  the  hour  when  he  was  parted  from  his  child,  constitutes  an  al- 
most sufficient  punishment  for  the  crimes  of  his  past  life.  With 
this  reflection  we  take  our  leave  of  the  Buccaneers  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

To  establish  our  influence  and  protect  our  commerce  in  that 
nart  of  the  world,  it  was  by  no  means  judged  sufficient  to  have 
broken  the  forces  of  the  enemies  of  trade.  Something  more  was 
required.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  very  great  triumph  and  a 
great  advantage  to  behold  an  Englishman  raised  to  be  Rajah  of 
Sarawak,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  provinces  of  Borneo. 
But  other  steps  were  to  be  taken  before  we  could  be  said  to  have 
xnade  any  sure  advances  towards  extirpating  the  germs  of  barba- 
nm  from  the  track  of  commerce.  No  casual  visitations,  retom- 
ing  at  uncertain  intervals,  would  ever  suffice  to  overawe  piracy, 
and  put  a  stopto  the  nefarious  traffic  in  slaves  carried  on  oy  the 
Buccaneers.  Troperiiy  to  respect  our  power  they  must  be  constant 
witnesses  of  it,  must  be  made  sensible  that  we  possess  reservoin, 
as  it  were,  of  chastisement  close  in  their  vicinity  ^  to  which  recourse 
may  be  had  at  any  moment  This  consideration  at  length  deter- 
mined the  Britidi  Government  to  accept  the  island  of  Labuan, 
which  the  Stdtan  of  Borneo  expressed  his  readiness  to  cede  to  us. 
'  The  first  step  towards  this  important  measure,  was  taken  by 
Lord  Aucklana,  who  during  the  last  year  of  his  Govenun> 
Generalship,  sent  out  persons  to  examine  tiie  coal  field  which  had 
been  discovered  on  the  island.  His  lordship  fi)re8aw  o£  what 
value  this  coal  might  be  in  our  subsequent  trade  with  China ;  and 
H  can  scBicdy  be  doubted  that,  had  he  remained  longer  in  India, 
he  would,  by  his  counsels  and  representations,  have  led  to  the 
eariier  estaUishment  of  British  sovereignity  over  Labuan.  ^  It 
was  of  course,  perfectly  right,  to  institute  a  careful  examination 
of  the  island,  before  determining  to  fix  upon  it  as  a  coal  station, 
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as  a  ocHnmercial  dep6i,  and  asaharbourof  lefiige  fisr  riiipsc 
from  ti^ooxis  in  the  Chiiia  Seas.  Some  peiaonfly  not  unaoqiMimt 
with  the  localities,  -vrho  lemembeted  that  during  the  eighteendi 
centuiy,  we  had  possessed  a  settlement  on  BaEtmbangan^  wese 
of  opmion  that  a  station  on  that  iriand,  situated  at  die  n(»thaa 
extremity  of  Borneo,  would  be  preferable  to  one  at  Labuan.  On 
iiie  other  hand,  it  was  argued,  that  in  establishing  a  commerciai 
settlement,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  fix  upon  a  site,  Ijring  in  the 
yerj  heart  of  the  pirate  hauntB,  which  would  necessarily  eamoae 
to  much  danger  all  ships  frequenting  it,  and,  therefore,  deter 
many,  not  imder  the  pressure  of  absolute  necessity,  fiom  doii^ 
so.  Another  argument  against  Balambangan  was  drawn  from 
its  insalubrity,  whereas  I^buan  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be 
particularly  healthy.  Many  circumstances  haye  been  mentioned 
to  account  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  constantly  swept  over 
by  both  monsoons,  which  by  ventilating  its  forests  and  jnn^eB, 
prevent  the  formation  or  settling  of  malaria.  Seoonaly,  ^e 
soil  is  light  and  porous,  favouring  the  rapid  percolation  of  wat^^« 
Thirdly,  it  lies  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  larger  idand,  to 
prevent  its  being  constantly  immersed  in  its  heavier  atmosphere, 
charged  as  it  must  be,  with  innumerable  deleterious  particleay 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  sab* 
stances.  However,  it  is  even  said,  that  the  banks  of  the  Borneo 
river,  though  covered  with  mud,  from  which  pestilential  mias« 
mata  might  be  expected  to  ascend,  are  nevertheless  exceedingly 
salubrious. 

Another  reason  for  selecting  Labuan  in  preference  to  Balam^ 
bangan,  was  stated  to  be  the  central  position  of  the  former,  lying 
as  it  does  1009  miles  from  Hong  Kong,  and  707  from  Singapore. 
But  to  this  circumstance  we  attach  no  great  weight.  Tue  dia« 
tanoe  between  Labuan  and  Balambangan  is  not  great,  and  the 
latter  is  if  any  thine  nearer  to  Hong  Kong. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  strons  reasons  for  giving  the  preference 
to  Labuan,  upon  some  of  which  we  shall  not  at  present  insist  ; 
ihe  existence  of  coal  on  the  island,  in  the  neighbouring  ides, 
and  on  the  continent  immediately  opposite,  being  of  iteeu  suflil* 
eient  to  justify  the  preference  which  has  been  given  it  Mr* 
Crawford,  formerly  (xovemor  of  Singapore,  very  properly  oonsi-^ 
ders  the  discovery  and  possession  of  this  coal,  among  tne  most 
fortunate  events  that  hftve  recently  occurred  in  the  &st  It  iai; 
we  believe,  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  found  in  England,  and 
the  mines  which  produce  it,  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  izt 
New  Holland  and  India,  the  only  ones  in  that  nart  of  the  worlds 
Our  position  at  Labuan,  will  consequently  conter  on  us  immensa 
advantages  in  case  of  war  with  any  mariume  power.    Posseaniny 
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a  capfecioiis  harbour,  it  will  fomi  a  safe  station  for  our  commer^ 
oial  shippii^,  as  well  as  for  war-steamers  designed  to  protect  it; 
but  into  this  part  of  the  subject  we  do  not  purpose  entering  just 
now.  It  will  be  sufficient^  if,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Brooke  and  Mr. 
Keppeli  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  creating  an  interest  in  the 
aflbus  of  Borneo.  In  s^ite  of  what  has  been  done  towards  lifting 
the  veil,  the  idand  is  still  a  terra  incognita  to  Europeans;  though 
in  all  likelihood  it  will  not  long  continue  so.  On  a  future  occa- 
sion we  may  touch  on  some  other  phases  of  the  subject,  there 
being  much  in  the  background,  to  which  the  present  yolumes 
acarody  allude,  but  pregnant,  nevertheless,  with  the  most  im« 
portant  consida»tioiis. 

There  is  one  anxious  inquiry,  which  has  been  constantly  present 
to  our  mind,  during  the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  but  to  which 
tliej  afford  no  satidactory  answer.  What  means  have  been  taken 
to  protect  Mr.  Brooke's  invaluable  life  from  the  extraordinary 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  at  the  hands  of  the  vindictive 
and  blood-thirsty  pirate  hordes  ?  We  have  exasperated  these 
men  to  the  utmost ;  have  we  left  Mr.  Brooke  alone  to  abide  their 
fury?  This  question  must  not  be  evaded  or  stifled.  It  calla 
imperatively  for  a  reply.  It  should  be  asked  and  answered  in 
Parliament. 
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Ibelakd,  for  centuriee  of  our  history,  the  subject  of  anxiety,  of 
ooBtradictory  opinions,  of  debate  and  of  legimtion,  at  no  time 
attaeacted  more  attention,  or  was  mcNre  likely  to  have  its  miseries, 
its  anomalies,  its  wants,  and  its  n(^lects  forced  upon  the  gaze  of 
die  EngHsh  public,  and  of  the  legisbture,  than  during  the  present 
aesdon  of  Parliament  The  pending  and  anproaching  discussions 
on  the  condition  and  on  the  wants  of  Irelana  will  have  been  called 
fortfi  pardy  by  the  lamentable  calamity  of  an  apprehended  &mine; 
psrtlj  by  the  f^^)arently  unchan^ble  indolence  and  propensity 
to  oatiage  of  portions  of  its  peopki  who  firom  all  time  have  peiio* 
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dically  shocked  humaniij  by  ^  oommiflBioii  of  savage  atrodtieB ; 
and  partly  by  the  recent  attention  and  inquiries  which  have  been 
directed  towards  that  country  through  the  medium  of  the  preas. 

At  this  juncture,  therefore,  a  philosmhical  inquiry  into  the 
roots  of  the  never-ending  miseries  j  and  disturbances  of  Lrelaiidy 
and  a  calm  review  of  the  theories  which  have  been  broached  and 
advocated  by  different  travellers  and  writers  on  the  state  of  that 
country  cannot  but  be  acceptable ;  and  if  this  review  should  aid 
in  pointing  out  appropriate  remedies  for  the  hith^to  incurabfe 
dis^ises  of  Ireland,  it  will  not  be  without  practical  utili^. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  writers  upon  Ireland.  The  counlzy, 
the  climate,  the  people,  its  wants,  its  miseries,  its  abuses,  its  ne^ 
lected  capabilities,  its  industrial  resources ;  the  institutions  whi^ 
adorn  or  disfigure  it,  the  laws  which  oppress,  and  those  which 
secure  to  it  equality  with  the  rest  oi  the  empire,  the  *  nationality' 
for  which  it  has  so  long  kept  up  an  inefiectual  struggle — all  theee 
subjects  have  engaged  ihi^  attention  of  many  writers,  and  almost 
as  many  different  theories  have  been  promulgated  respecting  them. 
Yet  in  the  discussion  of  many  of  these  questions,  on  some,  or  on 
all  of  which  the  undeniable  and  continuous  misery  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  must  depend,  though  writers  of  repute  have  differed  in 
theory,  they  have  preserved  a  remarkable  unanimity  as  to  certain 
promment  facts  which  forced  themselves  on  their  observation. 

It  is  proposed  briefly  to  examine  some  of  the  more  prominent 
of  these  theories  in  the  present  review,  and  the  facts  on  which 
they  rest.  The  examination  may  aid  us  in  arriving  at  a  sound 
conclusion  in  this  inquiry. 

The  most  favourite  and  popular  theory, — ^fihe  one  which  has  the 
oldest  pedigree,  and  the  most  numerous  writers  in  its  behalf  is, 
that  '  absenteeism,'  because  of  the  evils  which  it  nitidis  in  an 
economic  view,  is  the  true  root  of  the  poverty  and  wretchedneaa 
of  Ireland.  The  advocates  of  Irish  nationalitv  and  a  repeal  of  the 
Union,  eagerly  seize  on  surfiice  views,  and  on  earily-obtained 
statistics  to  jjrove  this  theory,  as  an  argument  in  their  favour  ; 
and  absenteeism  is  loudly  proclaimed  as  the  ruin  of  Ireland. 

Another  class  of  writers  trace  every  social  misery  of  the  aiater 
kingdom, — every  moral  debasement,  every  instance  of  mendacuxaa 
and  crin^ff  servility — of  contented  wretchedness,  of  unequal 
progress  m  the  path  of  civilisation  with  the  rest  of  ihe  empire— 
to  the  influence  of  centuries  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  F^ngWuij^ 
and  to  unequal  civil  and  religious  privileges.  The  great  majooj^ 
of  the  radical  or  Repeal  party  in  Ireland  support  these  views. 
With  this  class  of  theorists,  the  political  institutions  of  the  country 
are  to  blame  for  all  the  evils  which  oppress  Ireland,  and  an  < 
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don  of  the  political  franohifle,  and  a  national  parliament  can  alone, 
in  their  e8Uiiiation«  effect  their  cure. 

Writers  of  another  daas,  who  find  in  this  country  many  sincere, 
though  prejudiced  supporters,  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland  many 
violent  adherents  amon^(whatis  termed)  the  church  and  kin^,and 
high  Tory  party,  maintain  that  the  wounds  by  which  Ireland  bleeds, 
and  whidi  disngure  the  page  of  her  history,  are  to  be  traced  solely 
to  religious  causes.  On  the  one  side,  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  degrades  the  people,  and  habituates 
their  minds  to  a  state  of  contented  serfage  from  which  they  can- 
not rise  ;  that  it  beats  down  independence  of  thought,  and  with 
it  independence  of  action  and  voluntary  exertion.  On  the  other 
ade,  it  is  replied,  that  an  overpaid  state  church  without  a  people 
is  the  cause  of  Ireland's  misery.  That  the  peonle  have  bee^  per- 
petually impoverished  by  payments  to  a  churcn,  in  the  doctrmes 
of  which  they  do  not  believe,  and  have  been  lashed  into  the  com- 
mission of  outrage  by  the  exactions  of  that  church,  and  by  finding 
themselves,  as  Catholics,  despised.  Both  parties  in  this  respect 
attribute  to  the  ministers  of  religion  all  the  evils  which  afflict 
Ireland. 

Another  class  of  writers,  again,  look  at  the  millions  of  wretched 
Irish,  at  their  migratory  struggles  for  existence,  and  at  their  in- 
finite and  minute  sub-divisions  of  the  land,  as  pointing  out  an 
unerring  index  to  the  '  leprous  distilment'  which  poisons  her 
existence.  The  land,  say  they,  is  not  of  sufficient  extent  for  the 
people  ;  over-population  is  the  cause  of  Ireland's  misery.  Remove 
the  cause,  and  the  evils  which  afflict  her  will  cease.  Emigration  is 
the  remedy.  This  view  amongst  modem  politicians  has  a  large 
daas  of  advocates. 

A  modem  writer,  M.  Beaumont,  adopting  a  popular  view  pre- 
valent in  Ireland,  and  moulding  it  into  shape,  maintains  that  a 
'  bad  aristocracy'  is  at  the  root  of  aU  the  evils  of  Ireland  ;  and  to 
its  blightmg  influence  he  attempts  to  trace  the  moral  and  physical 
disfigurements  of  Ireland.  This  view  is  agreeable  to  the  class  of 
politicians  termed  'levellers'  —  to  those  who  pore  over  Pain's 
'  Rkhts  of  Man,'  which  ihey  interpret  to  mean  the  ri^ht  to  a 
perfect  equality  of  condition  amongst  men  ;  and  this  equality  they 
would  accomplish  by  pulling  down  to  their  own  levei  every  one 
superior  to  them  in  rank  ana  fortune,  rather  than  by  an  endeavour 
to  elevate  themselves.  This  doctrine  is,  however,  one  more  agree- 
able to  the  French  school  of  modem  politicians,  than  popular  in 
this  country. 

Another  and  a  numerous  class  of  writers,  who  appear  to  have 
a  multitude  of  facts  to  support  their  theory,  contend,  that  the  evils 
of  Ireland  are  to  be  attrirated  io  the  character  of  the  race  which 
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peoples  that  country— that  to  the  violent  paasionflf  to  ihdr  want 
of  continuous  energy,  their  apathy,  their  neglect  of  natural  advan- 
tages, and  the  downright  laziness  of  the  people,  are  owing  to  the  po* 
verty  and  wretchedness  which  have  ever  prevailed  in  that  country. 
M.  Beaumont  has  termed  these  theorists  *  the  phrenological  school 
of  philosophers,  who  would  apply  to  nations  that  svstem  which  iikej 
employ  to  judge  of  individual.  These  writers  umnd  their  views 
chiefly  on  comparison.  They  compare  Ireland  with  England 
and  with  Scotland,  and  they  compare  the  people.  They  compare 
the  people  of  one  district  in  Ireland  with  the  people  of  another 
district,  and  when,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  by  a  strange  coincidence 
ihey  invariably  find  order,  advancement,  prosperity,  and  contotit, 
in  oifierent  districts  of  Ireland  inhabited  by  one  race ;  whilst,  in 
the  same  country,  in  districts,  peopled  by  another  race,  ihey 
invariably  find  savage  outrages  prevail,  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
old  habits,  a  resistance  of  all  innovation,  and  a  tendency  to 
subdivide  and  descend  into  littleness,  rather  than  to  rise  and 
acccomplish  greatness^-they  exclaim,  <  Look  at  the  proo&  of  our 
theory — the  misery  of  Ireland  is  owing  to  its  race  of  people,  for 
its  people  are  insubordinate  and  lazy,  and  every  political  econo- 
mist has  proved,  that  peaceful  and  diligent  labour  only  is  the 
source  of  prosperity  and  wealth.' 

It  is  proposed  to  examine,  in  detail,  each  of  these  views  as  the 
most  likely  means  of  developing  the  causes  of  Ireland's  continued 
misery  ;  and,  we  will  take  them  in  their  order. 

And  first,  as  to  the  the  theory  that  *  Absenteeism*  is  the  root  of 
the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  Irish  people. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  few  men  take  a  comprehensive 
and  statesmanlike  view  of  great  questions.  Having  discovered 
one  evil,  or  one  good,  too  many  fasten  upon  that  evil  or  that 
good,  confine  their  view  to  it,  expatiate  solely  upon  it,  can  see 
nothing  ulterior  to  it,  and  persuade  themselves  at  last  that  the 
evil  is  unmitigated  and  monstrous,  and  that  its  removal  alone  will 
remedy  every  mischief;  or  that  the  ^ood  (if  it  be  a  good), 
is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  every  other  consideration  to  attain.  Dul 
politicians  of  this  stamp  take  into  account  other  circumstances  and 
their  bearinp  upon  the  good,  or  the  evil,  they  would  often  find, 
that  the  evil  was  not  so  great,  nor  the  good  worth  every  sacrifice* 
This  truth,  however,  is  too  often  IdTt  for  practical  rather  than 
theoretical  illustration.  This  country  is  now  suffering  from  a 
very  recent  practical  proof,  that  a  vastly  overrated  good  was  not 
worth  the  sacrifice  it  paid  for  it.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
eloquent  philippics  of  Brougham,  a  Stuige,  and  a  Thompson, 
agamst  the  horrors  and  evils  of  slavery.  '  Emancipate  the  slave,* 
it  was  exclaimed,  *  and  as  a  freeman  he  will  repay  you  for  the  saeri- 
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fioe,not  only  with  his  gratitude  for  your  justice;  but,  with  the  exierj 
of  a  freeman,  he  will  redouble  the  value  of  your  colonies.'  We  ( 
not  for  a  moment  defecate  that  noble  sacnfice  ;  but  did  we  nolj 
over-rate  the  good?    The  enthusiasts  against  negro  slavery  judged 
of  the  negro's  nature  as  they  did  of  their  own — they  omitted  one 
most  important  consideration,  which  must  tell  on  the  result  of  their 
measure, — to  consider  the  character  of  the  peopk  with  whom  they 
were  dealina  ;  and  that  measure  now  stands  forth  a  monument 
of  the   noble  generosity  of  England  and  a  lasting  mark   of 
misjudging  folly.     The  negroes  nave  been  emancipated,  they 
will  no  longer  work,  and  our  West  Indian  colonies  are  wellnigh 
in  ruin.    Tnua  it  is  with  regard  to  the  cry  raised  respecting  ^- 
fienteeism.     It  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  monster  evil  of 
Ireland,  which  if  removed  Ireland  must  prosper.     It  is  unques- 
tionably a  great  evil ;  but  is  it  not  overrated?     To  estimate  the 
evil  correctly  we  must  define  in  what  it  consists.     The  majority 
who  hold  tms  opinion  look  at  it  solely  as  an  economic  evil ;  they 
have  ascertained,  or  assumed  that  the  amount  of  rents  sent  to 
Irish  absentee  proprietors  is  the   enormous  sum  of  49500^000/. 
'  Look  at  this  drain  on  the  country,'  they  exclaim,  *  how  can 
Ireland  prosper  under  it !     To  obtain  this  sum  the  food  of  Ireland 
is  sent  to  your  country,  and  the  money  for  which  the  food  is  sold 
is  then  sent  to  these  absentees.     This  is  what  renders  the  people 
poor  and  wretched.'     Others,  more  discriminating,  do  not  take 
for  granted  the  assertion  that  all  the  money  sent  to   absentees 
is  therefore  lost  to  Ireland  because  of  their  absenteeism^  and  beffin 
to  examine  into  the  probable  expenditure  of  that  sum,  supposing 
the  absentees  to  be  resident  landlords  in  Ireland.     When  they 
then  find  that  about  a  third  of  the  resident  landlords*  incomes  is 
spent  in  Irish  produce  which  is  consumed  by  them  and  their 
establishments,  and  therefore  does  not  further  benefit  the  Irish 
nation,  and  that  that  same  produce  would  have  been  sold  at  the 
same  price  to  EngUsh  buyers,  if  not  purchased  by  these  resident 
Irish  landlords,  and  therefore  that  the  peasantry  who  sold  the  pro- 
duce are  in  the  same  position,  the  demand  being  equal — ^wnen 
they  find  this,  they  arrive  at  the  necessary  inference  that  one-third 
of  the  absentee  drain  cannot  be  set  down  as  an  injury  to  Ireland. 
Because  whether  the  landlord  cats  his  bread  and  beef  in  Ireland 
and  pays  for  the  produce  there,  or  eats  it  in  England,  and  English 
buyers  buy  it  for  him  from  Ireland,  it  can  make  little  difierence 
to  Ireland  ;  for  in  either  case  Ireland  is  paid  for  her  produce,  and 
in  eidier  case  the  produce  is  comsuraed.    There  is  no  pretence  for 
flaying  that  the  absence  of  the  landlords  creates  a  want  of  demand 
for  produce  in  Ireland,  for  there  is  a  market  in  this  country  for  all 
the  produce  she  knows  how  to  raise.    This  view  of  the  subject  is, 
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however,  rendered  so  dear  by  Mr.  Foster,  *  The  Times  Com- 
misrioner/  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  his  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject.    He  says  at  page  612  :— 

''  Bat  we  are  told  that  Ireland  exhibits  the  strange  anomaly  of  a 
ooontiy  exporting  food^  whilst  her  people  starve.  It  is  only  because  the 
manufacture  happens  to  be  foody  that  we  think  it  strange  the  peo]^ 
should  starre  who  manufiGtcture  it.  It  does  not  strike  us  as  so  strange 
that  people  should  starve  who  msnufiscture  cottons,  or  eolks,  or  stoekmga 
Yet  where  b  the  di£Perence  in  the  two  cases  ?  Both  are  manufaetared 
by  labour,  and  it  is  for  his  labour  only  that  the  labourer  seeks  to  be  ptiiL 
It  he  be  paid  for  his  labour,  no  matter  what  the  manufacture  ii^-^ 
whether  com,  or  cattle,  or  cottons,  he  can  live;  and  it  can  make 
no  earthly  difference  to  the  labourer  whether  his  6«.  or  lOs,  a  wedt  are 
earned  in  manufacturing  com  or  cotton.  It  is  the  69*  he  wants,  and  oa 
the  6$.  that  he  lives.  Does  Ireland  give  away  that  food  which  she  ex* 
ports  ?  No,  she  sells  it ;  and  she  sells  it  for  its  value.  Weil,  with  the 
value  she  can  re-piu*chase  the  food — or  would  she  have  both  value  and 
food  ?  Ireland  exports  so  many  quarters  of  grain,  and  so  much  stocL 
These  are  her  manufactures.  Manchester  exports  so  many  bales  of 
cottons  and  silks,  which  are  her  manufactures.  Both  want  food,  and 
both  want  clothing ;  and  both  resort  to  a  common  medium  of  exchao^ 
•^namely,  money ;  and  the  manufactures  of  both  represent  so  mum 
labour.  The  Kerry  peasant  says, — ^'  My  labour  has  manufiftctured  ten 
quarters  of  wheat,  worth  50s.  a  quarter,  and  ten  fixkins  of  butter,  worth 
80«.  the  firkin  ;  give  me  2oL  for  my  wheat,  and  40/.  for  my  butter,  and 
you  pay  me  for  my  labour,  and  I  intend  to  spend  the  money  yon  eive 
me  m  paying  my  rent  and  purchasing  my  subsistence/  The  Mm- 
chester  manufacturer  says, — '  Hy  labour  and  skill  have  manufactured 
ten  pieces  of  cotton,  worth  50s.  a  piece,  and  ten  pieces  of  silk,  worth  80f. 
a  piece ;  give  me  251.  for  my  cottons,  and  40/.  tor  my  silks,  and  you  pay 
me  for  my  labour  and  skill,  and  I  intend  to  spend  the  money  you  give 
me  in  paying  my  rent,  paying  for  materials,  and  purchasing  my  sub- 
sistence.' Where  is  the  difference  between  the  two  ?  Either  of  them 
with  the  money  in  his  pocket  for  his  manu&cture,  whatever  it  may  be^ 
has  so  many  quarters  of  wheat  and  so  many  firkins  of  butter  in  his 
pocket,  or  so  many  pieces  of  silks  and  cottomf,  as  the  money  stands  the 
representative  value  for.  And  as  for  'anomaly,'  surely  the  anomaly  is 
fuUy  as  ereat  to  see,  as  is  unhappily  too  often  the  case,  in  such  a  town 
as  Mandiester,  for  instance,  poor  creatures  half-dothed  and  perishing  of 
cold  in  the  middle  of  a  town  which  clothes  the  whole  worid.'^ 

Aflber  showing  that  the  value  of  the  grain  alone  exported  from 
Ireland  to  England  amounts  to  about  5,000,000/.  a  year,  leaving 
out  of  question  the  value  of  provisions  exported,  which  is  estimated 
at  1^00,000/.  and  the  exports  of  flax  and  Unen,  which  are  esti- 
mated at  the  value  of  3,000,000/. ;  Mr.  Foet^  continues: — 

''  So  that  poor,  miserable,  ever-complaining  Ireland  receives  from 
England  from  4,000,000/.  to  5,000,000/.  sterling  yeariy,  in  exchange  Ibr 
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these  flrticles  of  produce  alone,  to  say  notfamg  about  pigs,  cows,  sheep, 
butter,  porter,  and  flax — vast  quantities  of  all  which  articles  England 
purdiases  from  her.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  obtain  the  money — ^the 
common  medium  of  exchange — and  jou  obtain  whatever  money  will 
purchase.  Money  represents  erery  tlung  ;  and  it  is  worse  than  folly  to 
talk  about  EnglsJid  consuming  the  food  of  Ireland,  so  long  as  Ireland 
takes  care  to  be  well  paid  for  it. 

**  With  regard,  too,  to  the  money  sent  to  absentees  residing  in  England 
or  ekewbere,  there  is  a  yery  prerslent  fallacy,  which  passes  for  wi^om, 
and  which  is  put  forth  as  one  of  the  chief  arguments  to  show  the  '  in- 
justice of  England  to  Ireland/  It  is  said  the  Irish  peasant  sends  his 
produce  to  England,  and  the  money  he  gets  for  it  he  sends  also  to  his 
landlord  in  England  ;  therefore  he  is  depriyed  of  both  produce  and 
money.  One  really  feels  almost  ashamed  to  find  it  necessary  to  expose 
such  a  fallacy.  The  Irish  peasant  cannot  haye  both  his  goods  and  the 
Talue  of  his  goods  in  money ;  he  therefore  cannot  lose  both.  Suppose 
a  resident  landlord  of  an  mcome  of  (say)  lOOOl.  a  year  will  require 
for  tile  consumption  of  his  stables  (say)  lOOlL  worth  or  oats,  straw,  and 
hay,  and  for  the  consumption  of  his  house  (say)  150/.  worth  of  com 
and  butter,  and  that  this  2501.  worth  of  agricultural  produce  he  consumes 
in  Ireland  on  his  estate^  and  buys  it  direct  from  his  tenants,  what  is  the 
fad  with  regard  to  this  produce  which  the  tenants  sell  to  him  ?  They 
part  with  their  2501.  worth  of  produce  to  their  landlord,  who  consumes  ii, 
and  take  in  exchange  for  it  250/.,  and  they  then  pay  the  250/.  to  the 
landlord  for  thor  rent.  Thus,  in  the  same  way^  the  landlord,  to  use 
this  silly  argument,  gets  both  their  produce  and  money;  llie  fact 
being  simply,  that  he  gets  so  much  money  for  rent,  and  fof  that  money 
he  giyes  them  the  use  of  so  much  land, which  is  worth  the  rent  paid  for  it. 
Now,  what  earthly  difference  can  it  make  to  these  tenants,  so  far  as  this 
250/.  w(M*th  of  produce  is  concerned,  whether  the  landlord's  steward  pays 
them  250/.  for  it  at  '  the  castle,'  or  a  Liverpool  or  London  agent  or  buyer 
pays  them  the  250/.  for  it  at  the  next  market-town  ?  In  both  cases  the 
tenants  part  with  their  produce  for  250/. ;  in  both  cases  the  produce  is 
taken  from  them  for  consumption ;  and  whether  it  is  eaten  at  '  the 
casd^'  or  in  England,  or  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  is  all  the  same 
to  the  tenants — ttiey  have  the  yalue  of  it  in  their  pockets.  And  inasmuch 
as  the  landlord,  wMiher  a  resident  or  an  absentee,  expects  the  rent  of 
his  land  which  he  lets  to  his  tenants,  and  for  which  they  haye  this  250/. 
to  pay,  surely,  if  they  pay  it  for  rent,  it  is  all  the  same  to  them,  so 
&r  as  regards  this  250/.,  whether  thdr  landlord  is  resident  or  not,  for, 
in  either  case,  having  paid  it,  they  are  the  250/.  poorer." 

Supposing  each  absentee  thus  to  spend  about  a  third  of  his  in- 
come in  the  purchase  of  produce  which  he  consumes,  we  thus  at 
once  diminish  by  one-third  the  amount  of  the  evil  of  the  absentee 
drain,  whatever  that  drwn  may  be.  Another  third  of  this  alleged 
dram  is  thus  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Foster.    He  says  at  page  617 : — 
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''We  comey  theoy  to  ezfwuiie  the  remaining  pordon  of  a  remdefii 

landlord's  expenditure  in  Ireland,  and  we  shall  see  bow  much  of  AM 
goes  to  benefit  the  Irish  nation  by  promoting  Irish  manufiictuiea.  How 
much  of  his  clothing  is  made  in  Ireland  ?  His  hat  comes  horn  London  ; 
his  coat  from  the  west  of  England;  part  of  his  boots  firom  France  ;  ao 
of  his  gloves  ;  his  stockings  from  Nottingham  ;  his  watdi  from  Engiaml 
or  Geneva.  How  much  of  his  lady's  dotlung  has  been  manufactured  at 
Ireland  ?  Her  bonnets,  shoes,  gloves,  and  silk  and  satin  dreaMS,  moil 
of  them  are  of  French  manufacture ;  her  morning  dresses  the  piodnee 
of  Manchester  or  Glasgow ;  her  jewellery  from  eveiy  part  of  tbe  wocUL 
How  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  which  have  become  necessaries  to  him 
are  of  Irish  manufacture  ?  His  wines — his  champagne,  hock,  cUwel^ 
port,  sheny ,  Madeira — all  are  the  produce  of  foreign  countries.  So  axe 
nis  tea,  coffee,  sug^,  spices,  and  tobacco.  How  much  of  hb  hous^iold 
furniture  is  the  produce  of  Ireland  ?  His  mahogany  and  rosewood  chairs 
and  tables,  their  morocco  leather  seats,  their  cotton  coverine^,  the  chaa* 
deliers  of  his  rooms,  the  oil  and  wax  he  bums,  the  marble  of  his  chimney- 
piece,  his  fire-range,  the  expensive  pictures  on  his  walls,  his  books — aU 
are  the  produce  of  English  or  foreign  industry,  which,  resideHi,  just  the 
same  as  absent,  he  must  and  will  have,  and  to  pay  for  which  Irish  food, 
that  is  her  numufactureSy  must  equally  be  abstracted.  The  money 
annually  required  for  the  purchase  of  these  luxuries  and  necessariea  umy 
be  fairly  set  down  at  one-third  more  of  his  income ;  and  tins  tfau^ 
though  resident,  does  not  benefit  the  manufactures  of  the  Irish  naiiesi, 
but  encourages  the  industiy  of  foreigners.  It  would  only  do  the  aame 
if  he  were  an  absentee,  lliis  third,  therefor^  of  absentee  income  must 
also  be  deducted  from  the  absentee  payments  which,  it  is  alleged|  drain 
and  impoverish  Ireland." 

The  remaining  residue  of  one-third  of  this  alleged  absentee, 
drain  is  still  again  iiirther  reduced  by  the  expenses  of  educatiiig 
children  as  fashion  and  custom  dictate,  in  England  or  abroad,  and 
in  laving  by  a  provision  for  younger  children  and  the  fortunes 
of  oaughters.  Inasmuch,  as  these  sums  would  be  equally 
abstracted  from  the  possibility,  or  at  least  the  probabUity  of 
benefitting  the  Irish  nation,  if  the  landlord  were  resident,  they 
must  be  deducted  from  the  economic  mischief  he  entails  on 
Ireland,  as  an  absentee.  By  these  means,  the  assumed  som  <tf 
4,500,(>00/.  of  Irish  absentee  drain,  has  been  reduced,  in  the 
apparently  fair  estimation  of  this  author,  to  something  less  than 
1 ,000,0007.  These,  however,  are  rough  calctdations :  but  whether 
closely  estimated  or  not,  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  to  assume 
the  whole  amount  of  rents  paid  by  Ireland  to  absentees,  to  be 
lost  to  Ireland  because  ojf  their  aosenteeism,  is  a  fallacy;  but 
a  part  of  that  sum — a  serious  amount  it  is  true,  is  so  lost  As 
counter-balancing  this  eyil,  Mr.  Foster  shows  the  amount  of 
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employment  giyen  in  England  to  Irish  resident  labourers,  to  be 
&inj  estimated  at  upwards  of  5^000 ftOOl.  and  seems  to  argue 
pretty  conclusively,  that  if  5,000,000/.  worth  of  labour  be  siven 
in  England  to  the  million  of  Irish  who  reside  there,  it  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  full  equivalent  for  the  million's  worth  of 
labour  which  the  million  abstracted  from  Ireland,  and  lost  to 
that  country,  in  absentee  rents,  would  purchase. 

But  this  argument  about  absenteeism  is  really  worth  little, 
unless  we  assume  that  Ireland  has  no  other  possible  means  of 
employing  to  profit  her  starving  people,  who  want,  therefore, 
by  so  much,  the  employment  which  the  abstracted  million  would 
give,  in  increased  demand  for  articles  for  which  there  is  now  no 
market.  But  can  we  assume  this  ?  Impossible.  It  is  but  the 
other  day,  that  a  paper  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  command,  showing  that  for  the  linen  manufactures 
and  agricultural  wants  of  this  country,  about  6,000,000/.  worth  of 
flax  and  flax-seed  is  annually  imported  from  abroad,  to  meet  our  de- 
jnands.  It  is  shown,  that  if  Irish  flax  to  this  amount  were  obtain- 
able, it  would  have  a  preference  in  the  market,  as  being  of  a 
better  and  finer  texture;  and,  therefore,  as  producing  a  better  and 
finer,  and  more  durable  fabric.  Every  1/.  worth  of  this  imported 
flax  and  seed  might  be  grown  in  Ireland.  Why  is  it  not  grown? 
What  have  absentees  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  it?  Flax 
grows  abundantly  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  tne  most  profitable  crop 
the  farmer  can  cultivate.  There  are  3,000,000  of  waste  acres 
in  Ireland  capable  of  growing  it,  which  grow  nothing ;  there 
are  people  enough  in  all  conscience  there  doing  nothing,  and 
ready  to  employ  in  its  cultivation  ;  and  there  is  a  demand  and 
market  for  every  lib.  of  flax  they  can  ^w.  England  wants  it. 
Why  is  it  not  grown  ?  Here  is  a  positive  drain  on  the  country 
of  6,000,000/.  for  flax,  absolutely  last,  for  every  1/.  of  the 
6,000,000/.  mi^ht  be  created  and  saved  to  the  country,  by  the 
industrious  cultivation  of  this  amount  of  flax.  Talk  of  absentee 
drain  after  this  I  The  drain  of  laziness  and  apathy,  and  want  of 
enterprise  in  this  one  respect,  is  of  more  mischief  to  Ireland  in 
an  economic  sense,  than  the  highest  estimate  of  the  absentee 
drain  can  amount  to  twice  over  every  year. 

But  absenteeism  is  an  evil,  a  great  evil,  and  its  chief  mischief 
is  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Foster.     He  says: — 

"  No  doubt  absenteeism  does  entail  some  considerable  amount  of 
want  of  emplo3rment  which  would  be  otherwise  given  by  indirect  as 
well  as  by  direct  means— as  in  servants,  &c.  But  the  chief  evils  arising 
from  absenteeism  are  the  absence  of  the  landlord's  moral  influence  and 
example  from  his  neighbourhood^  the  absence  of  a  superior  mind  capable 
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of  leftdii^,  directing,  and  inMaractbig.     TkeM  ace  gnat  erfib^  aal  ikt 
evils  of  abseotedsm." 

Let  us,  then,  estbnate  this  mischief  at  its  true  worth — ai  a 
consideTable  economic  evil;  but  as  moat  injnriotis  in  a  moral  and 
Bocial  point  of  yiew.  Still,  it  is  but  an  ingiedient  of  miscbi^ 
and  aa  such  we  ou^t  only  to  estimate  it. 

A  far  greater  drain  than  aiises  from  absenteeiam  is  the  diainof 
impiofitable  ccmsomptian  which  is  perpetually  going  on  ia  all  parts 
t£  Ireland.  The  w^th  dT  a  nation  depends  on  the  aame  caoseaaa 
conduce  to  the  wealth  of  individuala,  namelyv  the  prodnctioii  (^ 
more  articles  of  exchangeable  value  than  axe  oonaumed,  and  the 
accumulation  of  the  overplus.  No  individual  can  get  ridi  who 
consumes  all  he  creates;  nor  can  a  nation  which  puraaes  the  aame 
course.  Now  all  men  consume  pcoduoe  of  eK<^LanfieaUe  value; 
but  all  do  not  create  produce  of  an  exchangeable  vaTue.  In  pro* 
portion  as  you  increase  the  number  of  those  who  do  not  <»eate, 
but  consume  produce,  in  like  proportion  do  you  tend  to  the  irn* 
poverishment  of  a  nation.  But  it  you  multiply  the  non-creatiiig 
and  consuming  class  to  such  an  extent  that  they  swallow  up  the 
surplus  produce  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  dass  that  ereatei 
prcxluce,  you  necessarily  keep  that  dass  poor,  and  yoa  have  the 
spectacle  of  the  non-creating  class  swallowing  up  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  and  consuming  it,  and  the  nation  necessarily  remain- 
ing steeped  in  poverty.  And  such  is  the  spectacle  whidi  Lrehmd 
now  presents.  The  landlords,  as  a  class,  are  a  non-producsng 
class.  They  help  to  consume  the  surplus  produce  created  b^ 
the  working  class.  This  is  an  evil :  but  in  a  properly  consti- 
tuted society  it  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  j^ood  which 
ought  to  flow  from  their  superior  direction,  guidance,  and 
inlormation.  They  are  as  the  head  to  the  limlo  of  the  body. 
The  limbs  have  the  labour  of  carrying  the  head,  and  of  doii^  ul 
the  creative  work  which  shall  support  both  themselves  and  the 
head:  but  without  the  direction  of  the  head,  the  greatest  exe^ 
tions  of  those  limbs  are  firuitless.  But  in  Ireland,  you  have  the 
spectacle  of  those  heads  being  indefinitely  multiplied,  whilst  at 
tne  same  time  they  do  not  perform  the  duty  of  neads ;  they  do 
not  direct  and  gmde  the  hmbs,  but  simply  oppress  with  their 
useless  load.  It  you  have  one  landlord,  wno  exacts  a  fourth  of 
the  produce  for  uie  rent  of  his  land ;  but  who  aids,  and  guides, 
and  instructs  his  tenants  in  return  for  consuming  that  fourth  of 
their  produce,  even  the  tenants  profit  by  this  social  union  of 
interests,  more  than  the  value  oi  that  portion  of  their  surj^us 
produce  which  they  pay  for  their  land*  Thej  live  well  on  the 
residue  of  the  produce,  improve,  increase  their  produce  by  the 
instruction  they  receive,  and  accumulating  the  surplus  become 
wealthy.     This  is  simply  the  history  of  a  nation's  prosperity.    If 
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however,  a  i^iant,  instead  of  00  cultivatiag  his  land,  sublets  it  im 
smaUer  patdieB  to  under  tenants,  and  exacts  another  fourth  of 
the  produce  of  the  knd  as  his  rent ;   and  bj  an  injudicions 
lease  against  the  superior  landlord,  sets  that  landlord  at  defiance; 
joa  then  haTe  the  spectacle  of  the  direction  of  the  superior  mind 
-—of  the  head,  removed  firom  the  working  limbs,  whicn  are  left  to 
work  undirected,  whikt  the^  are  compelled  to  bear  two  burdens, 
the  superior  head,  which  is  now  but  lumber  to  them,  and  an 
inferior  head,  which  has  usurped  its  place.     But  if ,  as  is  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  in  Ireland,  you  mid  these  inferior  tenants 
f^ain  not  cultivating  the  soil,  but  imitating  their  inferior  hmdlord 
— the  middknum  over  them,  and  themselves  becominj;  so  many 
'  middlemen,'  and  renting  out  their  land  in  small  patches  to  m«« 
laboureis,  extracting^  anomer  fourth  of  the  produce  for  their  rent, 
and  incapable  of  giving  any  useful  direction  in  return,  what  is 
the  necessary  consequencer      That  the  producers — ^those  who 
creaio  wealto,  are  deprived  of  three-fourths  of  their  produce, 
instead  of  one-fourth,  to  pay  three  rents  instead  of  one  rent;  and 
those  three  rents  divided  among  many  landlords  are  comumed  and 
do  not  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  by  accimiulating  as  surplus 
produce;  the  nation  therefore  continues  poor:  and  the  wealth  pro« 
duoenH— the  labourers  of  the  soil,  without  intelligent  direction,  do 
not  improve  in  the  science  of  cultivation,  and  the  one-fourth  of 
the  produce  which  remains  to  them  after  the  payment  of  the  three 
rents  for  the  land  is  barely  suffident  to  support  Ufe.    They,  there- 
fore are  wretchedly  poor.     Such  is  the  '  middleman'  system  in 
Irdand.    The  bulk  of  the  people — the  labourers  of  the  soil— *are 
reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty  by  the  various  rents  extracted 
from  them;  being  undirected,  they  do  not  improve  either  the 
system  of  cultivation  or  their  own  condition,  and  the  numerous 
^  middlemen'  as  well  as  landlords,  subsisting  on  rent, — consuming 
ike  surpbtepraduce  of  the  nation  and  creating  no/Atng,— ^^onsume  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  and  the  whole  nation  is,  therefore,  steeped  in 
poverty.     On  this  subject,  the  volumes  of  evidence  relating  to 
Ireland  are  full.    It  is  a  monstrous  evil,  which  has  never  been 
suflBcienily  pointed  out.     Mr.  Foster's  book  indeed  makes  fre- 
quent allusion  to  the  subject,  but  does  not  fuUy  examine  into  it; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  his  letters  was  not  devoted  to 
tbis  subject.    He  has  however,  compiled  a  very  valuable  appendix 
of  evidence  on  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  system  of  ^  midolemen ;' 
and  in  one  of  his  last  letters  he  thus  briefly  alludes  to  this  subject, 
with  a  recommendation  which  deserves  and  calls  for  consideration; 
'  Of  what  use,'  says  he,  '  is  the  middleman  ?  If  he  usurps  the  place 
of  landlord,  whilst,  in  reality  he  is  not  landlord  ;  give  reality 
to  his  position  ;  compel  him  to  become  the  landlord,  or  to  give 
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up  his  position.  If  he  take  the  place  of  an  extortioner,  and  as  an 
idle  drone  consumes  the  surplus  i>Toduoe — ^the  wealth  and  capital 
of  the  community— extinguish  him  ;  put  an  end  by  law  to  his 
ability,  to  continue  to  do  so.  In  fact,  create  a  valuable  middle 
class  Dj  prohibiting  absolutely  all  sub-letting,  and  thus  compel  the 
middleman  either  to  purchase  the  fee,  or  become,  as  in  England, 
a  working  farmer  of  the  lands  which  he  holds,  finding  capital, 
and  intelligence,  and  skill  to  employ  and  direct  labour  on  his 
lands.  What  would  be  thought  in  Suffolk,  for  instance,  of  any 
man  who  should  go  there  and  take  a  dozen  farms,  as  Mr. 
O'Connell  does  in  Kerry,  and  sub-let  them  to  small  tenants,  M 
three-times  the  rent  which  he  himself  paid,  he  doing  nothing  but 
receive  the  rents  ?  It  would  not  be  borne  ;  but,  if  borne,  it  would 
soon  make  Suffolk  what  the  farms  of  Mr.  O'Connell  are  now— 
an  abode  of  wretchedness  and  neglect.*  (p.  592.) 

Secondly,  let  us  consider  how  far  '  the  oppression  of  England,' 
the  want  of  an  extended  franchise,  and  a  national  Parliament| 
have  to  do  with  the  present  misery  of  Ireland. 

In  Ireland  it  is  a  prevailing  fashion  to  attribute  every  thing  to 
bygone  misrule.  Point  out  the  want  of  industry  of  the  people, 
their  exertionless  contentment,  their  want  of  care,  and  fore- 
thought, and  order,  and  you  are  met  with  some  such  ejaculation 
as  this,  ^  Ah,  it  is  the  sad  consequence  of  oppression.  Look  at 
the  old  Irish  penal  code,  when  an  Irish  Cath<5lic  could  not  pos- 
sess a  horse  above  the  value  of  51.  without  the  fear  of  having  its 
purchase  demanded  for  that  sum !  Look  at  the  cruelties  of  Crom- 
well; and  above  all,  look  back  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth!'  Any 
Englishman  who,  as  an  excuse  for  instances  of  English  backward- 
ness and  barbarism,  where  such  instances  can  be  found,  should 
use  exculpatory  language  like  this,  would  only  be  thought  fitted 
for  a  strait-waistcoat  and  the  asylums  of  Hanwell  or  of  Bed- 
lam. The  influence  of  tradition,  of  history  of  the  past,  and  of 
the  stories  of  our  fathera,  may  have,  and  no  doubt  have,  some 
effect  upon  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  existing  generation. 
But  what  is  the  effect?  The  history  of  past  high  achievements 
makes  a  man  proud  of  the  name  of  his  country,  and  determined 
that,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  that  name  shall  not  be  sullied.  The 
relation  of  a  past  defeat  makes  a  man  determined,  should  the 
opportunity  again  arise  for  his  country  to  retrieve  the  dishonour, 
to  do  his  best  to  aid  it.  The  memory  of  a  past  oppression  makes 
a  man  feel  happy  in  its  present  non-existence,  and  determined  to 
uphold  his  freedom.  This  is  the  spirit  with  which  Englishmen 
look  on  past  history.  But  what  would  be  thought  of  the  Eng- 
lishman who  excused  an  act  of  political  venahtyj  or  any  act  of 
cringing  servility,  or  of  outrage,  with  the  exclamation,  '  Ah, 
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rir,  it  IS  the  unhappy  result  of  past  political  corruption' — ^ihe  old 
rotten  boroughs  are  to  blame  for  triis  venality;  and,  as  for  the 
cringing  servility  and  any  slavish  vices,  it  is  only  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Charleses  to  trace  the  reason  of  that, 
for  it  was  only  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
that  serfdom  by  law  was  put  an  end  to  in  England.  Before  that 
period  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  England  were  *  villeins*  appur- 
tenant or  in  gross.  The  •  villein  appurtenant'  was  sold  with  the 
land  to  which  he  belonged  as  a  slave.  The  *  villein  in  gross'  was  a 
personal  slave  attached  to,  and  belonging  to,  the  person  of  the  lord 
of  the  soil.  These  unhappy  people  comd  own  no  property,  whatever 
they  accumulated  their  lord  might  seize — they  were  almost  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  at  one  time  their  lord  could  murder 
them  with  impunity.  Such  bein^  then  the  unhappy  condition  of 
ihe  bulk  of  the  English  population,  how  can  you  wonder  that 
such  a  tree,  though  uprooted  now,  should  not  have  shed  some 
fruit,  and  that  fruit  you  now  see  in  these  remnants  of  slavish 
vices.  And  as  to  the  outrages,  look  at  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  They 
incoleated  outrage.'  What  would  be  thought  of  the  Englishman 
who  should  speak  thus?  Tet  this  is  this  kmd  of  argument  which 
you  now  see  m  favour  in  Ireland. 

No:  man  is  not  formed  by  tradition.  The  yoimgest  of  us 
remember  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  what  influence  have  the  rotten 
boroughs  on  us  now?  We  are  '  creatures  of  habit.*  Our  natural 
inclinations  may  be  moulded  and  swayed  by  perpetual  and  per- 
severing habit,  but  we  are  not  to  be  turned  to  either  industry  or 
lasEiness,  to  honesty  and  boldness,  or  to  fraud  and  cunning  and 
cringing  servility,  oy  the  stories  of  seven  centuries  ago.  To  be 
whining  perpetually  about  the  past,  is  a  certain  proof  of  imbecility. 
This  view  of  the  cause  of  Ireland's  wretchedness  has  been  adopted 
by  M.  Beaumont^  and  is  one  of  the  errors  into  which  we  think  that 
author  has  fallen.  He  says:  ^The  Irishman  exhibits  the  man 
whom  tyranny  has  endeavoured  to  corrupt  during  seven  centu- 
ries.'^ Seven  centuries/  Why,  what  was  the  Irishman  seven 
centuries  ago?  The  translator  of  M.  Beaumont  has  appended 
the  following  note  to  that  author's  account  of  Ireland's  early 
history:  ' In  the  Hst  of  178  monarch's  of  the  Milesian  line,  enu« 
merated  by  Irish  historians,  only  forty-seven  died  natural  deaths; 
seventy-one  were  slain  in  battle,  and  sixty  murdered*^f  The 
outrages  and  violence  which  disgrace  Ireland,  it  would  appear 
were  no  less  a  feature  in  Ireland  before  the  'seven  centunes'  of 
oppression  began,  than  they  are  at  this  day. 

If  we  go  back  to  a  more  recent  period,  and  lessen  the  '  seven 
centuries  by  two,  we  find  in  an  old  and  authentic  history  of  the 
habits  of  uxe  Insh  people,  'Fynes  Moryson's  Itinerary,'  pub- 
«  YoL  iL,  p.  85.  t  VoL  i,  p.  10. 
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liflhed  in  1617,  the  author  describing  the  mineral  wealth,  and  tlie 
fertility  of  the  land,  and  the  great  plenty  of  fieh  <xl  the  coaflls, 
the  profiting  by  which,  he  says,  is  *  hindered  by  the  inhahifcinti? 
barbarousness,  making  them  apt  to  seditions,  and  so  unwilling 
to  enrich  their  prince  and  their  country  ;  and  by  their  slothfuhieaB, 
which  is  80  singuhur  as  they  hold  it  baseness  to  labour;  and  by 
th^r  poverty  not  being  able  to  bear  tlie  charge  of  such  works.' 
He  says  further  on:  'So  the  Irish  might  in  all  parts  have  abon* 
dance  of  excellent  sea  and  fresh-water  fish,  as  salmonda,  oysters, 
diell-fish,  if  the  fishermen  were  not  so  possessed  with  the  natural 
fault  of  slothfulness,  as  no  hope  of  gaine,  scarcely  the  fear  of  antho- 
ritie  can  in  many  places  make  them  come  out  of  their  houses  and 
put  to  sea.  Hence  it  is  that  in  many  places  they  use  Scots  f(» 
nshermen,  and  they,  together  with  the  English,  make  profit  of 
^e  inhabitants'  slug^shness,'*  A  century  later  Boate  and  Moly* 
neaux,  who  published  a  work  now  esteemed  of  high  authority,  on 
*  The  Natural  History  of  Ireland,'  in  speaking  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  country,  give  accounts  of  the  fiAt  ap]^Tication  of  marl  and 
lime  as  manures  by  the  English ; — (tot  the  Irish  were  too  ignorant;) 
they  also  speak  of  the  EngUsh  reclaiming  bo^s  in  Ireland.  *  Bat 
this,*  say  tney,  *  hath  never  been  known  to  the  Irish,  or  if  it  was^ 
they  never  went  about  it,  but  to  the  contrary,  let  daily  more  and 
more  of  their  good  land  otow  boggy  through  their  careleesness, 
whereby  also  most  of  the  bogs  at  first  were  caused/  For  intro- 
ducing draining  and  other  improvements,  the  English  say  these 
authors  have  been  rewarded  by  the  Irish  nation  '  from  time  to 
time  with  unthankfulness,  hatred,  and  envy.'f 

The  same  authors  also  speak  of  the  discovery  and  working  of 
mines  by  the  English  in  Ireland,  '  whose  industry  herein,'  say 
they, '  the  Irish  have  been  so  far  from  imitating,  as  since  the  bO' 
ginning  of  the  rebellion  they  have  broke  down  and  quite  demo- 
Sshed  almost  all  the  iron-works.'  %  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Madden, 
the  president  and  founder  of  this  Dublin  society,  in  his  book 
'  Reflections  and  Resolutions  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,^ 
throughout  the  whole  volume  deprecates  the  laziness  and  indoienee 
of  the  people  as  the  true  source  of  their  poverty.  He  says  at 
page  24j  wnen  pointing  out  the  evil  habits  wnich  prevail  amoi^ 
his  countrymen  ;  '  The  laziness  and  indolence  of  our  people  i0 
another  universal  habit  and  custom  that  should  be  discouraged  as 
much  as  all  the  rest.  As  industry  and  labour  is  the  great  source 
of  riches  to  all  nations,  how  ruinous  must  this  terribk  humour  be^ 
which  infects  so  many  thousand  people,  even  of  those  who  pro- 
fess labour  and  depend  on  it  for  support.  Many  even  of  these 
follow  their  work  but  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  as  if  they  thought 
as  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  Jews,  *  their  strength  was  to  sit 
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gtill/  they  will  work  no  longer  than  the  scourge  of  necessity  is  held 
OTer  them.'  *  In  a  similar  strain  does  Arthur  Young  (who  wrote 
some  seventy  years  ago),  speak  of  the  ^  beggarly  appearance'  of 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  Ireland — of  land  wnich  he  terms  '  the 
richest  soil  I  ever  saw.'  Wakefield,  who  wrote  in  1812,  speaks 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  as  being  so  conspicuous,  that  it  would 
appear  ^  as  if  nature  had  determined  to  counteract  the  bad  efiects 
produced  by  the  clumsy  system  of  its  cultiyators.' 

Even  M.  Beaumont,  who  propounds  the  notion  of  the  '  seven 
centuries^  of  oppression  being  at  the  bottom  of  eyery  mischief, 
afterwards  exclaims — '  In  the  midst  of  eyery  change  you  will  find 
Ireland  the  same  at  all  epochs,  always  miserable  in  the  scune  degree^ 
always  overstocked  witli  paupers,  displaying  the  same  deep  and 
hideous  wounds.'  *f  ^o'  ^^  unvarying  result  you  must  look  for  an 
unvarying  cause.  Try  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Madden  by  the  severest 
tests  a£  the  political  economists,  and  is  it  not  the  truth — that  in- 
dustry and  labour  are  the  source  of  riches  to  all  nations,  and  that 
the  *  terrible  humour  of  indolence  and  laziness'  must  be  ruinous  f 
Its  *  nrinoTis*  effects  are  depicted  by  M.  Beaumont  with  terrible 
force — *  I  have  seen,'  says  ne,  *  the  Indian  in  his  forests,  and  the 
negro  in  his  chains,  and  thought,  as  I  contemplated  their  pitiable 
condition,  that  I  saw  the  very  extreme  of  human  wretchedness  ; 
but  I  did  not  then  know  the  condition  of  unfortunate  Ireland.*  X 
But  all  writers  are  agreed  in  describing  this  condition  as  the  lowest 
to  which  human  beings  are  capable  of  descending.  With  addicted- 
ness  to  outrage,  do  we  not  trace  this  '  terrible  humour'  as  existing 
in  the  Irish  people  from  the  earliest  records  ?  and  M.  Beaumont 
beaiB  the  testimony  of  his  research  to  its  '  ruinous'  effects  being 
tlways  the  same — '  at  all  epochs,'  for  he  says,  the  Irish  have 
been  '  always  miserable  in  the  same  degree.'  Kohl,  a  German 
""writer  remarks, — *  It  is  a  constant  subject  of  discussion  in  Ireland 
between  the  Irish  patriots  and  the  adherents  of  the  English — that 
is  between  the  Celts  and  the  Anglo-Saxons, — whether  the  misery 
and  poverty  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  tyranny  and 
bad  government  of  the  English,  or  whether  the  indolence  and  want 
of  energy  of  the  Irish  themselves  benot  in  agreat  measure  to  blame.' 
^e  author  then  instances  a  German  colony  settled  many  years 
^  near  Limerick,  who  came  from  the  Palatinate,  and  who  still 
bear  the  name  of  Palatinates.  Living  under  the  same  laws  as  the 
^^  of  the  Irish  people,  this  author  says,  he  was  infoimed  that 

*  these  Palatinates  are  looked  on  as  the  best  farmers  in  the  country.' 

*  They  are  most  respectable  people,'   said  an  Irish  lady  to  me, 
'and  much  wealthier  and  far  better  off  than  their  Irish  neigh- 
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'bouro.'*  The  same  author  says  further  on — '  The  English  and 
their  iniustice  are  not  alone  in  fault,  but  the  main  root  of  Irisli 
misery  is  to  be  sought  in  the  indolence,  levity,  extravagance,  and 
want  of  energy  of  the  national  character.' f  Mr.  Foster  lias 
throughout  his  book  given  instances  of  this  failing  in  the  Ixiah 
national  character,  and  of  its  inevitable  results — poverty,  and  misery, 
and  distress.  Have  we  not  found,  in  discovering  imiversal  laar 
ness  and  want  of  enterprise  among  a  people,  a  sufficient  cause  for 
misery  ?  Look  at  European  nations  at  the  present  day,  is  it  not  a 
fact  tnat  those  which  bear  the  reputation  of  being  most  industrious 
and  enterprising  are  the  most  wealthy,  the  most  powerful,  and 
their  citizens  the  most  comfortable  ?  Liook  at  England  and  Ger- 
many  on  the  one  hand,  and  look  at  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the 
other.  In  his  last  letter  Mr.  Foster  observes,  with  apparent  truths 
speaking  of  the  means  of  wealth  :— 

*^  But  how  is  produce  which  will  obtain,  because  it  is  worth,  money,  to 
be  g^t  ?  Only  by  labour  and  enterprise,  of  both  which  qualities  tbere 
18  a  most  lamentaole  want  in  Ireland.  The  man  who  never  labom^  if 
without  fortune^  must  necessarily  starve.  The  man  who  labours  only  a 
little  must  necessarily  be  in  want.  The  man  who  half  labours  most 
neoesBarily  be  poor ;  and  the  man  who  labours  hard  his  whole  dme  mast» 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  well  off.  'Labour,'  says  Adam 
Smith,  <  is  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase-money,  that  is  paid  far 
all  things.' 

*'  It  is  because  the  people  of  Ireland  generaUy  do  not  labour^  dliher 
physically  or  mentally,  in  any  thing  like  the  proportion  that  the  people 
of  England  do,  that  tney  are  not  ffenerally  near  "so  wealthy.  Nay,  ifr  ia 
because  they  are  generally  absolutely  lazy  and  apathetic-^too  lazy  to  weed 
their  land  though  they  have  nothing  else  to  do— too  lai^  to  dean  their 
cottages,  with  nothing  else  to  do ;  or  to  mend  the  holes  in  their  oott^e 
roofs,  with  nothing  else  to  do,— that  their  land  is  so  wretchedly  culti- 
vated, their  cottages  are  so  dirty,  and  their  hovels  so  miserable.^      I 

•  P.  41.  ypTi^. 

X  **  *  We  are  &o  poorr  is  the  reply  of  the  Irish  peasants,  when  they  are  re- 
proached with  increasing  their  misery  hy  neglect ;  and  they  conthme  in  the  filtii 
that  chokes  their  hovels,  without  the  slightest  wish  to  keep  them  dean." — ^liff* 
Beaumont's  *  Ireland,  8odal,  Political,  and  Religious,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  25. 

**  The  same  statistical  documents  which  show  that  in  Ireland  nearly  5,000,000 
*  of  uidividuals  are  employed  on  the  land,  show  that  in  England  and  Scotland,  out 
of  a  population  of  1 6,205,000,  not  more  than  5,000,000  are  engisged  in  agricultue ; 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  the  same  number  that  is  so  employed  in  Ireland  ;  never- 
thdess,  England  and  Scotland  have  an  extent  of  54,000,000  of  acres,  whilst  Ixe- 
land  has  only  19,000,900.  So  that  in  Ireland  the  land  absorbs  two-thirds  of  the  po- 
pulation, whilst  in  the  other  two  countries  it  does  not  engage  quite  one-thiid;  and 
it  appears  tliat  Ireland  employs  as  many  labourers  to  cultivate  her  soil  as  England 
and  Scotland,  wliich  are  double  her  size.  Finally,  it  appears  certain  that  by  the 
Irish  system  of  tillage  the  ground  produces  one-half  less  than  it  does  under  the 
management  of  an  English  or  Scotch  fanner ;  whence  it  follows  that  three  Irish 
agricultmnl  labourers  do  rather  less  work  than  an  Englishman  or  Scotchman, 
Bten  auppofling  that  the  number  of  English  and  Scotch  labourers  is  too  small, 
thai  of  the  Irish  agricoltarists  is  clearly  exoessive.  And  thedefiwtiTeeoKivatiott 
of  the  g^und  depoids  predsdy  on  their  ^naattty."— >Ilrid.,  p.  143. 
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have  repeatedly  seen  whole  untied  'logins'  or  bundles  of  straw,  in  the 
south  m  Irelaad,  laid  on  the  roofs  of  cottages  to  keep  oat  tiie  wet  or  to 
slop  holes ;  the  owners  having  the  straw,  and  heing  too  lazy  to  open  it 
out  and  lay  it  on  the  roof  properly." 

So  marked  is  this  character  of  indolence  among  the  people, 
that  Kohl,  in  describing  a  part  of  Kerry  near  Tralee  Bay,  speaks 
of  ^  the  mountains  being  naked  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and 
of  a  gloomy,  monotonous  colour,  for  they  were  covered  with 
"bog;  and  yet,'  says  he,  *  I  saw  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
^ere  complaining  of  a  scarcity  of  turf  !** 

But  dia  the  misery  of  Ireland  depend  upon  its  political  insti- 
tutions and  upon  English  oppression,  that  misery  ought  to  have 
ceased  with  the  obtainment  of  an  equality  of  civil  privileges,  and 
from  the  impossibility  of  *  Englisb  oppression*  longer  continuing. 
M.  Beaumont,  whom  we  again  quote,  saysrf  'Those  who  ima* 
gine  that  they  can  explain  all  the  evils  of  Ireland  by  the  despotism 
of  England,  fall  into  a  great  error,  for  this  absolute  despotbm  has 
never  existed.' 

And^  with  re^rd  to  increased  political  privileges  having  any 
beneficial  eS&ct  m  removing  Irish  distress  and  poverty,  the  same 
author  with  much  truth  remarks,  that  '  The  poverty  of  Ireland 
did  not  vanish  as  its  liberties  were  consolidated  and  incr&ised. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that,  as  the  Irishman  acquired 
ixditical  ri^ts,  his  social  misery  was  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion.    It  18  certain  that  Irishmen  have  never  been  so  free  as  at  the 
KBent  moment;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  have  never 
n  so  miserable.']:    They  are  not  miserable  because  of  their 
increased  privileges;  their  increasing  misery  is  to  be  attributed 
to  another  prevailing  and  continuing  cause,  which  we  think  we 
have  sufficiently  pointed  out.     And  with  regard  to  a  national 
parliament  being  the  remedv  most  likely  to  put  an  end  to  Irish 
misery,  we  have  living  on  the  pages  of  history  the  records  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Irish  national  parliament.    Unless  the  type  and  spirit 
of  it  were  wholly  changed,  for  which  we  have  no  possible  gua- 
rantee (for  its  spirit  depended  on  the  character  of  the  people), 
there  could  be  no  greater  national  curse  inflicted  on  the  country  ^ 
than  to  give  it  a  national  parliament.    What  says  M.  Beaumont 
of  Ireland's  last  national  parliament?      ^  The  principal  parlia- 
m^itary  undertakers,  the  chiefs  of  parties,  sold  their  privileges  to 
England  for  the  sum  of  1,260,000/.  paid  down  in  hard  cash, 
anarenounced  their  parliamentary  prerogatives.     •    ♦     •   They 
roiounoed  their  rights  for  the  stipulated  price;  an  infamous  bar- 
gain, in  which  the  corruption  of  those  who  bought,  was  surpassed 
by  ihe  baseness  of  those  who  sold  themselves;  a  worthy  end  of  a 
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parliament  wUch,  daring  the  course  a£  its  eadstence,  was  cuedy 
independent,  almost  always  servile,  never  national;  and  wluch, 
when  condemned  to  perish,  disposed  of  its  carcase  like  ar  criminal 
selling  his  body  for  dissection,**  We  may,  I  think,  dismiss 
this  head  of  the  inquiry,  as  one  having  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Ireland's  distress.  Shout  to  a  drowning  slave  that  you  will 
give  him  freedom,  and  you  will  not  save  him  (rosa  death.  It  is  a 
plank  to  sustain  him  toat  he  wants;  and  the  plank  that  Ireland 
wants  to  save  her,  is  the  plank  o£  industry  wia  enterprise,  Thii 
will  sustain  her  in  her  hour  of  need;  tms  will  give  her  wealth, 
will  employ  her  sons^  and  will  banish  misery. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  leli^ous  differences,  and  to 
the  assertion  that  the  misery  of  Ireland  is  owing  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  payments  in  support  of  the  established 
CSiurch  is  concerned  since  the  settlement  of  the  latt^  question, 
the  complaints  of  one  party  against  a  (so-called)  dominant  Chmch 
are  pretty  well  at  an  end.  There  are  no  more  tithe  outzagea 
Still,  as  subiects  of  the  same  kingdom — as  a£fected  by  the  same 
laws,  as  Hable  to  the  same  burdens,  the  Boman  Cathohc  in  resson 
and  justice  has  a  right  to  perfect  equality;  and  until  that  perfect 
equality  is  established,  many  will  naturally  feel  dissatisfied.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  other  view  of  the  case,  that  the  priesthood 
axe  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  agitation  which  drives  capital 
out  of  Irelandf  and  that  they  keep  enslaved  the  miudci  of  the 
people  and  prevent  their  equal  advancement,  there  is  perhapa  soma 
trutninit.  But  are  the  priesthood  to  blame  for  this?  Isitnotra^itf 
the  fault  of  the  policy  pursued  towards  them — a  policy  which 
turns  a  half-educated  man  loose  upon  society  to  depend  solely  on 
the  people  whom  as  their  priest  he  teaches.  The  author  of  '  The 
Past  and  Present  Policy  of  England  towards  Ireland,'  has  with 
much  erudition  and  research  attempted  to  show  that  Irdand  will 
never  be  prosperous  and  her  people  contented  so  lone  as  you  leave 
the  priesthood  to  subsist  by  agitation,  and  'gomg  with  the 
popular  stream.'  '  The  great  majority  of  these  priests/  says  this 
*  author,  '  are  hot  Bepealers;  it  is  they  who  work  all  the  machinery 
of  repeal'  Bishop  Stock,  in  a  narzadve  of  what  passed  at  EoUab 
in  the  summer  of  1798,  says:  <  The  almost  total  dependence  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  upon  their  people  for  the 
means  of  subsistence,  is  the  cause,  according  to  my  best  judgment, 
why  upon  every  popular  commotion,  many  priests  of  that  com- 
munion have  been  (and  until  measures  of  better  policy  are  adopted, 
always  will  be)  found  in  the  ranks  of  sedition  and  opposition  to  the 
established  government.  The  peasant  will  love  a  revolution  because 
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he  feds  tlie  weigkt  of  poyerty,  and  has  not  ofien  the  Moae  to 
pmeive  that  tlie  change  of  maeteis  may  render  it  heavier.  The 
priest  must  follow  the  impulse  of  the  popular  wave,  or  be  left 
behind  on  the  beach  to  perish>  The  tote  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
in  his  'Poethumoofi  Fragment,'  aays:  *  We  consider  the  Irish 
clergy  as  factions,  and  as  encouia^ng  the  bad  anti-British  spirit 
of  iLe  pe^le.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  They  live  by  the 
people.  They  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  voluntary 
oblations  of  the  people,  and  they  must  fell  into  the  same 
spirit^  as  the  people,  or  they  must  starve  to  death.'  On  this 
question  there  are  two  able  and  comprehensive  letters  pre- 
viously unpublished,  in  Mr.  Foster's  book.  Setting  out  on 
the  broad  principle  Uxat  every  subject  of  the  realm  has  a  right 
to  a  perfect  equality  of  civil  and  religious  privileges^  he  ex- 
amines the  question  of  the  payment  of  the  Soman  Catholic 
dergy,  and  ike  objections  that  have  been  raised  against  such  a 
suggestion,  both  by  the  Protestant  laity  and  the  Catholic  clergy — 
first,  on  the  ground  of  principle;  and  secondly,  on  the  ground  of 
expediency.  On  the  ground  of  principle,  he  advocates  the  pay- 
ment^  as  he  advocates  the  payment  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  by 
the  state, '  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government,  as  the  head 
and  father  of  the  country,  to  take  care  that  the  majority  of  the 
pe(^  are  not  brought  up  as  heathens  but  as  Christians,  and  in 
order  to  insure  that,  they  must  pay  for  Christian  teachine.'t  He 
points  out  the  evils  which  arise  nom  the  dependence  of  the  priest* 
nood  on  the  people,  in  their  promoting  eariy  marriages,  because  of 
tlie  marriage  fees  by  which  m  part  they  live^  and  the  i»lgrimages, 
'stations,'  and  other  degrading  practices  to  which  they  are  comr 
pelkd  to  induce  the  people  to  resort,  in  order  to  obtain  bom 
them  the  means  of  livelihood.  In  the  concluding  letter  of  this 
author  on  this  sobject,  the  following  paragraj^  is  worthy  of 
note. 

**  Look,"  he  says,  ^at  the  example  in  England,  and  in  Seodand,  of  the 
sffects  of  an  vipaid  clergy.  Though  a  great  number  among  the  very  pow- 
«&lbody  of  dissenters  in  England  are  moderate  men,  is  it  not  a  fiiet  that^ 
at  a  body»  they  are  what  may  be  termed  the  aggreenve  or  move* 
meiUpar^  f  Are  not  the  most  violent  demoerats  and  chartists  abnost 
•Iways  dissenters,  often  led  on,  too^  by  the  dissenting  minister  ?  In 
Scothnd,  what  people  were  so  quiet  so  long  as  there  were  none  but  piud, 
*  moderate'  ministers  among  them  ?  The  minister's  wife  took  tea  with 
the  &ctor^8  wife.  The  heritor's  praise  was  on  their  lips;— the  govern- 
ment stipend  came  regularly  on  every  quarter-day,  or  was  secure  inde- 
pendently of  die  people; — end  the  ministers  preached  to  poor  paupers, 
Bring  on  2d,  a   week,    'patience,  meekness,    long-suffering,  respect 
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to  constttuted  authorities,  and  future  rewards,*  and  firom  Aberdeen  to 
Inverness,  fixm  Inverness  to  John  o'  Groats,  not  a  soldier,  or  a  policeman, 
or  a  constable  (except  by  name),  was  ever  seen  or  Imown  oL  The 
question  of  the  right  to  present  livings,  created  a  divisbn  in  the  Scottidi 
Kirk.  Six  hundred  ministers  left  it,  and  enrolled  themsdves  as  a  Yc^un- 
taiy  church,  dependent  vsprnx  the  people,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Free 
Kirk  of  Scotland.  The  factor  disapproved  of  this,  and  went  to  the 
'  moderate'  Church;  the  newly-created  '  free*  minister's  wife  no  longer 
took  tea  at  his  house ;  bitter  words  passed ;  the  heritors  refused  sites  for 
new  churches ;  the  people  were  roused  and  excited,  and  fought  with  aoi- 
diers  sent  to  quell  tnem  at  Ross.  The  heritors  were  retaliated  upon  by 
beine  made  to  keep  their  paupers  decently,  on  the  applications  got  vsp 
by  Free  Ministers  to  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  rankhngs,  and  heait- 
bumings,  and  recriminations,  now  prevail  where  once  was  profound  quiet 
and  suppression  of  eviL  Why  is  this  ? — Because  when  a  worthy,  but 
unfortunately  placed  minister,  has  to  stir  up  the  people  for  Ms  lunner, 
or  in  order  to  pay  his  rent,  ii  stirs  up  strife.  With  these  examples 
before  us,  is  it  not  patent  what  should  be  done  to  quieten  strife  in  Ire- 
land ?    Simply,  pa^  the  priests" 

We  know  that  we  shall  here  be  met  by  many  strong  arguments 
on  the  part  of  those  who  advocate  the  voluntary  principle.  VVhat 
Ireland  wants  above  all  other  things  is  quiet  and  peace,  in  order 
that  capital  may  flow  thera  What  agent  so  eflfective  in  preacliiiig 
quiet  and  peace  as  a  contented  and  securely  paid  clergyman. 
Agitation  and  insecurity  are  repugnant  to  his  very  nature.  VV^hat 
means  more  certain  to  obtain  sudi  a  clergy,  than  for  the  state  to 
pay  them?  their  interests  would  then  be  closely  allied  to  those  of 
the  state,  and  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Madden,  '  they  might  be 
managed  like  cannons,  whose  mouths  are  still  pointed  just  as  they 
please  who  fill  their  bellies.*^  Nor  would  the  priesthood  lose 
their  fear  influence  over  the  people  because  of  such  state  payments; 
they  would  lose  only,  as  the  late  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  expresses  it, 
'  fellowship  in  faction,  and  fraternity  in  rebellion.'  As  one 
measure,  tnen,  of  remedying  the  evils  wnich  beset  Ireland,  it  would 
seem  that  the  payment  ot  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  not  the 
least  important;  for  it  will  take  away  the  motive  for  promoting 
improviaent  early  marria^s,  which  lead  to  misery  ana  a  pauper 
population,  and  it  will  tend  to  allay  agitation,  and  promote  peaceful 
mdustry,  and  the  consequent  gradual  introduction  of  capital  into 
the  country. 

We  have  space  only  briefly  to  allude  to  ihe  remain- 
ing positions.  We  come,  fourthly,  to  the  prevailing  idea  that 
a  surplus  population  is  the  cause  of  the  misery  of  Ireland, 
and  that,  therefore,  emigration  is  the  remedy.  A  surplus  popu- 
'~  I        ■         ■  11  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ■■ 
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lation,  with  3,000,000  of  acies  of  waste  land  capable  of  culti- 
yation  in  the  country!  The  very  idea  is  an  absurdity.  But 
this  surplua  population  has  always  existed,  that  is,  if  Irish  misery 
and  wretchedness  are  to  be  traced  to  a  surplus  population.  '  u 
by  some  magic  spell,'  saysM.  Beaumont, 'millions  ofpaupers  could 
be  at  once  transpoii^d  from  Ireland,  their  place  would  soon  be 
filled  by  the  overflowing  of  that  well-spring  of  misery  which  is 
never  dried  up  ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  its  social  state  to  produce 
profound  indigence  and  infinite  distress.'*  What  has  emigratiou 
ever  done  to  ameliorate  that  distress  ?  The  evidence  taken  be- 
fore the  Irish  Poor  Law  commissioners  on  this  subject,  is  unani- 
mous in  showing  that  it  would  require  one-third^  or  one-fourth  of 
the  able-bodied  population  to  be  withdrawn,  to  increase  wages 
and  afibrd  employment  to  the  remaining  people ;  that  emigra- 
tion abstracts  the  flower  of  the  nation,  and  leaves  the  refuse 
behind ;  and  that  those  who  emi^ute  are  almost  always  enter- 
prising men,  with  a  little  monej.  rfe  have  then  by^  this  means 
abstracted  from  the  country  its  labour,  its  enterprise,  and  its 
capital — ^those  very  qualities  which  alone  are  wanted  to  make  it 
prosper.  In  an  admirable  letter  on  this  subject  (in  which  the 
question  is  fuUy  reviewed)^  dated  from  Clifaen  in  CSonnemara, 
Mr.  Foster,  after  quoting  evidence  to  prove  the  profit  of  culti- 
vating an  acre  of  bog  with  potatoes,  to  be  10/.  over  and  above 
every  cost,  the  outlay  being  about  10/.,  and  the  value  of  the 
crop  20/.,  with  much  force  exclaims:  'And  yet  the  people 
amidst  miles  of  this  unreclaimed  land,  starve  for  want  of  potatoes. 
Government  will  give  10/.  to  get  rid  of  an  industrious  man  by 
emigration  (for  that  is  about  the  cost  of  his  passa^).'  That 
very  industry,  and  10/.  thrown  away,  would  bnng  m  an  acre  of 
useless  bog,  the  profit  of  which  would  keep  him  and  benefit  the 
country.'t  The  futility  of  emigration  as  a  remedy,  is  proved  by 
the  universal  tenor  of  all  evidence  on  the  subject,  which  is 
unanimous  in  showing  no  benefit  to  have  arisen  in  increased 
wages  or  employment  to  those  who  remain.  And  as  to  the 
question  of  over  population,  what  do  men  live  by?  By  one 
another;  and  the  more  of  them,  the  better  the  hving  of  all. 
For  the  more  men  there  are,  the  more  wants  there  are  to 
supply.  '  Crowds  of  men  make  land  valuable,'  writes  Dr.  Madden, 
witn  truth.  The  people  of  our  crowded  towns,  who  jostle  each 
other  as  they  walk  the  streets,  can  scarcely  conceive  the  misery 
which  exists  in  the  wilds  of  Donegal  and  Erris,  and  Connemara 
and  Kerry,  where  there  are  scarcely  half-a-dozen  men  to  each 
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sqnaze  mile  of  land  Gif)aUe  of  caltmition.  So  long  as  tbe  \uA 
18  not  lued  np-Hso  long  as  the  coasts  are  not  dndned  of  Hmr  fidi 
*HK>  long  88  the  mines  of  die  moonlBins  axe  not  -wotked  oul— 
iheir  msrUe  all  quaxried — so  long  as  honae-feeding  and  f^reen 
crops  and  ardfieial  manuves  luvre  not  begun  to  fail  in  prodnebi^ 
snffident  fat  cattle^  and  corn,  and  butter,  for  the  food  of  miu- 
titodes — so  long,  in  &ct,  as  all  ihese  enterprises  and  induBtrima 
arts  will  suppl j  food  and  lidies,  and  wafit  men  to  cany  tiiem 
into  operation — so  long  is  the  country  not  soflfering  fnnii  om 
popuhHon,  bat  from  some  odier  cause  which  we  must  endeaTOor 
to  find  out.  We  may  dismiss  this  idea,  therefore,  as  unwoidiy 
further  attention. 

Nather  do  we  think  is  the  next  mooted  opinion  deserviBg 
of  more  r^ard.  M.  Beamnont  has  mooted  the  theory  that 
to  a  *  bad  aristocracy*  is  to  be  traced  every  eril  that  afflicts  Ire- 
land. Wbat  is  it  the  aristocracy  does  in  England,  which  bs 
led  to  so  different  a  state  of  socie^  amongst  us?  Hi^  form  a 
graceful  capital  to  the  Ciorinthian  piUar  of  the  state.  But  do  m 
find  lliem  superintending  or  setting  aj^eoing  our  cotton  ftetories? 
Did  they  invent  the  steam-en^mer  Do  liiey  manage  our  ship- 
building yards?  Did  they  project  our  raiboads  ?  Do  they  stand 
by  the  forges  and  direct  our  great  iron-works  ?  Ko:  yet  these 
are  the  enterprises  whidi  make  England  great  and  weahhj, 
which  employ  her  people,  and  drive  misery  from  her  shores. 
The  aristocracy  stana  forth  as  ^ceful  heads  among  tiie  people 
to  stimulate  their  ambition,  to  inculcate  dignity  and  honour  hj 
their  exanmle  and  character.  These  are  the  dmces  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. If  they  neglect  the  duty  of  their  position  in  Iiehnd, 
they  deserve  censure  for  the  n^lect;  but  the  misery  of  the  people 
is  not  traceable  to  so  iiuidequate  a  cause. 

We  come  then  to  the  last  opinion,  that  the  evils  which  afflict 
Ireland  are  traceable  to  the  race  which  peoples  it.  It  would 
serve  little  purpose  to  prove  this  as  an  incontrovertibb  fiu^  unka 
we  establish  an  adequate  remedv;  and  how  can  you  remedy  the 
ingrained  evils  of  a  race  of  people?  It  is,  however,  remarkablei 
that  under  the  same  laws  as  those  under  which  the  aboriginal 
Irish  starve,  the  Scotch  and  English  settlers  of  Ubter  thrive. 
The  English  descendants  settled  on  the  east  coast  at  Wexford  are 
comfortable  and  peaceable,  whilst  the  Irish  peojile  to  the  west  are 
disturbed  and  wretched.  The  German  settlers  in  Limerick  grow 
wealthy,  and  are  respectable  and  peaceable  fiurmers,  whilst  their 
immediate  neighbours,  the  Irish,  live  in  hovels,  and  are  starving. 
The  Clodde^  fishermen  at  Gralway,  who  seem  chiefly  a  mixed 
WeUi  and  ^anidi  race,  live  in  comfortable  and  cleanly  houses, 
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ifcU-btult,  aciid  in  lows;*  the  nstive  Ixish  beade  them  in  filthy 
hovels.  '  The  difibrence,"  wj%  Kohl,  *  in  passing  out  of  Leinslet 
into  Ukter,  vms  as  if  every  thin^  had  been  stnicK  by  a  maGnetan's 
-yrond.  The  dirty  cabins  by  we  load-side,  were  aooceeaed  by 
neat,  pretty^  clieerfiil-lookiiig  cottages.  Regular  plantationSi 
well-emtivated  fidds,  pleasant  little  oottage-gardena,  and  dudy 
Xinea  of  trees,  met  the  eye  on  evexy  side.  At  first  I  could  scarcdy 
bdieve  my  eyes,  and  thought  that,  at  all  events,  the  change  must 
be  merdy  local  and  tempocaxy,  caused  by  the  better  management 
cxf  that  partioBlar  estate.  No  oounterchange,  however,  appeared; 
the  improvement  lasted  the  whole  way  to  Newry ,  and  from  Newry 
to  Bdmst  every  thine  still  continued  to  show  me  that  I  had  en- 
tered the  oountiy  of  a  totally  diffisrent  people — namely,  the  dis- 
trict of  ihe  Scotdi  settlers,  the  active  and  mdustrious  Presbyte- 
riaas  *t  Inglis,  in  his  Tour,  remarks  the  same  striking  change  in 
paanng  out  of  Leitrim,  in  Ckmnaught,  into  EnniakiBen,  in  Ulster. 
Afker  passing  the  boundary  line,  near  Swanlinbar,  he  says,  '  Ln- 
provemait  was  visible  in  toe  aspect  of  the  country,  and  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  houses  and  their  inha^ 
Ixitants.^  Foster,  in  his  letter,  dated  irom  Enniddllen,  says: 
'  Let  any  man  of  observation  travel  through  the  Celtic  popular 
tioin  of  the  country  of  Xeitrim,  into  the  adjoining  mixed  popula- 
tiotn  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  I  think  ne  must  be  con- 
viooed  that  race  nas  more  to  do  with  the  distinguishing  charae^ 
teristics  of  Ulster  than  either  polities  or  religion.  At  any  rate, 
until  it  is  proved  that  Qrangeism  and  Protestantism  will  add  six 
inches  to  tne  average  height,  and  proportionate  bulk  to  the  men, 
and  tall  figures  and  good  looks  to  the  women,  as  well  as  better 
diees,  I  shall  continue  of  opinion  that  these  great  difierences  in 
the  appearance  of  the  people  themselves,  as  well  as  the  di£ference 
which  may  be  observed  in  their  dress,  and  in  their  houses^  and 
mode  of  living,  must  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  characteristics  of 
laoe.':^  The  most  wretched,  the  most  neglected,  the  least  im- 
proved part  of  Ireland — ^the  district  where  famine  most  re^larly 
oocnrs  periodically,  is  the  province  of  Connaught;  and  Con- 
naught,  says  M.  Beaumont,  *  is  the  type  of  ancient  Ireland.'  It 
was  thither,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  that  the  unfortunate  persons 
were  driven  who  had  to  choose  between  death  and  that  place  of 
retreat,  ^To  hell  or  Connaught,'  said  the  tyrant  to  tne  pro- 
scribed."! Here,  then,  we  see  what  the  Irish  race  has  accom- 
plished—misery, degradation,  and  wretchedness.    In  the  county 
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of  Down,  the  Saxon  race  has  reared  tKe  linen  numufiu^iies  of 
Ireland,  and  around  them  centre  prosperity  and  wealth. 

But  what  does  all  this  indicate,  and  to  what  result  can  it  lead? 
It  indicates  this — ^that  it  is  to  the  apathy,  the  want  of  enterpnse, 
the  indolence  of  the  Celtic  race,  that  their  misery  and  poverty  are 
to  be  attributed.    For  in  the  same  country,  under  the  same  cli- 
mate, subject  to  the  same  laws,  the  industrious,  end  energetic, 
and  enterprising  Saxon  thrives,  and  he  thrives  because  he  is  hh 
dustrious,  tmd  enterprising^  and  energetic.    But  how  can  we  effect 
a  change  in  this  character  of  a  people,  which,  ^  in  the  midst  of 
every  change,  at  all  epochs,  has  always  made  Ireland  miserable  in 
the  same  degree?     By  passing  measures  calculated  to  urge  for- 
wards and  stimulate  tne  people  to  industry.    What  are  they? 
We  have  shown  that  absenteeism  is  an  evil,  and  that  its  chief  evil 
is  the  withdrawing  of  the  stimuladon  of  ezamole,  and  a  direct- 
ing mind.    Pass  measures,  then,  to  prevent  this  absenteeism  as 
much  as  possible;  and  there  are  two  chief  modes  of  lessening 
the  evil,    x  irst,  let  the  government  resolutely  persevere  in  their 
wise  determination  to  put  down  outrage,  wnich  compels  absen- 
teeism, by  driving  the  gentry  out  of  the  country.     Secondly,  let 
them  pass  measures  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  estates,  and  those 
who  are  absentees  from  choice  will  then  be  able,  and  not  unwil- 
ling to  sell  their  lands,  especially  if  absenteeism  should  subject  the 
individual  to  taxation  on  that  account.    Aid  the  establidbnent  of 
order,  and  the  quelling  of  agitation,  which  produces  disturbances, 
by  paying  the  priestnood,  and  thereby  enlisting  them  as  the 
friends  of  order  and  peace.     Men  of  energy  and  enterprise,  pos- 
sessed of  capital,  will  then  betake  themselves  to  Ireland,  because 
of  the  opportunities  which  she  affords  for  the  profitable  invest- 
ment of  capital.     Every  such  investment  will  tend  to  urge  on /the 
people,  ana  to  overcome  their  natural  indolence,  and  will  tend  to 
employ  the  (so-called)  '  surplus  population.'    Let  the  government 
persevere  in  promoting  measures  for  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands,  the  opening  of  means  of  water  communication  by  the 
loughs,  the  promotion  of  the  coast  fisheries,  and  for  the  mdus- 
triai  education  of  the  people;  and  in  spite  of  their  natural  indo- 
lence, they  will  be  urged  and  driven  on  to  earn  for  themselves 
comforts,  and  food  better  than  potatoes.     But  leave  their  na- 
tural indolence  full  scope  to  develop  itself — leave  them  to  them- 
selves, leave  outrage  unquelled,  absenteeism  with  an  excuse,  and 
the  priesthood  unpaid,  and  Ireland  will  continue  what  she  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Milesian  kings — as  Fyne's  Moryson  describes 
her,  and  as  ever^  historian  and  writer  has  described  her  from  the 
earliest  period — ^m  helpless  misery,  addicted  to  outrages,  abound- 
ing in  pauperism,  '  always  the  same  during  all  epochs.' 
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Abt.  Vn*— 1.  aSmres  dg  F.  Babelais.     Edited  by  Paul  L/ 
Jacob.    Paris:  Cbaipentier.     1842.     12mo. 

2.  L^  Cymbabun  Mundi^  jpc,  de  Bonaventure  des  Periers.  Edited 
by  Jacob.    Paris:  Gosselin.     1841.     12mo. 

3.  Les  CanieSf  ^c,^  de  Bonaventure  des  Periers,      Edited   by 
Chables  NOBIBB.    Paris:  Gosselin.     1841.     12mo. 

4.  La  Satyre  Mimpp6e.   Edited  by  Ch.  Labitte.    Paris :  Char- 
pentier.     1845.     12ino. 

5.  Le  Moyen  de  Farvenir,     Par  Beboalde  de  Vebtille. 
Edited  by  Paul  L.  Jacob.    Paris:  Gosselin.     1841.     12mo. 

*Wh£N  the  art  of  printing  was  first  made  known,  it  was  looked 
upon  only  as  an  easy  method  of  midtiplyinff  copies  of  manuscripts, 
and  excited  the  fear  of  the  ignorant,  who  fancied  that  it  was  akin 
to  sorcery  and  magic,  and  the  jealousy  of  a  rather  numerous  class 
of  persons,  who  saw  that  it  Would  deprive  them  of  their  occupa- 
tion; but  none  probably  were  aware  of  the  might  of  the  new 
engine  which  had  been  thus  brought  into  existence,  or  were 
capable  of  foreseeii^  that  *  the  liberty  of  the  i>re8S  *  would  one 
day  be  a  watchword  in  sanguinary  wars  and  mighty  revolutions. 
Until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  press  was  in  its 
infancy,  a  harmless  child,  which  had  not  yet  learnt  to  exercise 
or  feel  its  strength.  It  arrived  at  a  vigorous  maturity  at  the 
moment  when  old  systems  and  old  creedis,  which  had  moved  on 
thoughtlessly  through  centuries,  were  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
destruction.  At  tms  time  kings  ventured  to  t^e  into  their  grasp 
the  dangerous  weapon — an  English  Henry  took  up  the  contro- 
versial cudgels  against  a  LuSier — ^but  they  were  scared  and 
astounded  at  finding  that  on  this  new  field  of  combat  the  {>roud 
wielders  of  the  sceptres  of  nations  were  humbled  before  the  single 
strength  even  of  a  simple  preacher,  and  they  strove  to  chase  away 
the  terrible  apparition  witn  the  weapons  wmch  in  their  hands  had 
been  more  enectual — the  axe,  and  the  rope,  and  the  faggot.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  when  the  writings  of  the  followers 
of  Luther  and  Calvin  were  widely  circulated  in  France,  royal 
proclamations  against  libels  and  seditious  writings  began  to  make 
their  appearance,  which  were  frequently  repeated  during  the 
following  reigns,  the  punishment  of  ofienders  being  generally 
hanging  or  buming.f 

*  See  in  •  F.  Q.  B.,'  No.  Ixxl,  an  article  on  <  The  Comic  and  Satirical  Literature 
ofthe  Middle  Ages.' 

t  We  maj  refer  our  readers,  on  the  poUtical  state  of  the  press  in  these  ages  in 
^^mce.  to  an  interesting  pamphlet  bv  M.  Leber,  *  iJe  Tetat  real  de  la  Fresse  et  des 
ramphleu  depnis  Fran9ois  ler  jnsqu^^  Louis  XIV.'  Svo.  Paris,  1834. 
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A  multitude  of  causes  combined  to  favour  the  spread  of  tlie 
Reformation  when  it  broke  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  sx- 
teenth  century.      Among  these  we  must  reckon  the  extreme 
licentiousness  of  thci  age.    The  Churdi  of  Rome  could  overlook 
immorality;  it  was  brazen-faced  enough  to  be  amused  at  the  satire 
which  was  levelled  at  its  own  vices;  it  was  willing  to  smile  even  at 
the  flippant  ribaldry  of  irreligion;  although  it  WK>uld  not  ^idon 
any  attempt  at  reform.     Before  the  actual  outburst  of  the  Uefo^ 
mation,  the  pressi  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  bad  sent  forth  xnanj 
books  of  satire  and  mockery,  which  contained  the  hostile  spldt  of 
the  Reformers  without  their  religious  feeling,  bui  which  power* 
fuUy  shook  people's  faith  in  the  then  existing  institution^especially 
among  nven  of  letters.    This  spirit  was   promoted  in   no  smau 
degree  by  the  revival  of  the  study  of  classical  literature,  whidi 
not  only  enlarged  men's  views  and  created  a  love  of  independent 
and  philosophical  inquiry  in  theological  matters,  but,  as  Lnclaa 
and  other  writers  of  that  stamp  became  favourites,  furnifiiied  pre> 
cedents  and  models  which  were  not  thrown  away.     Wc  mid, 
accordingly,  that  most  of  ihe  ^reat  scholars  of  the  earfier  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  either  favourers  of  the  new  opinions, 
or  at  least  opponents  of  persecution,  a  circumstance  which,  at  a 
time  when  some  of  the  most  powerful  pnncee  of  the  age  were 
ambitious  of  surrounding  themselves  with  learned  men,  had  no 
little  influence  in  protecting  the  Reformation  at  its  fixst  b^inningi 
We  must  observe,  also,  that  the  spirit  of  satire,  so  natural  to 
mankind,  and  at  all  times  a  weapon  against  which  no  ormoor  is 
entirely  proof,  found  a  multitude  of  weak  points  in  the  practice 
and  character  of  the  Romish  system,  which  for  ages  had  been 
giving  way  before  its  repeated  attacks.      The  discordance  be- 
tween the  lives  and  doctnnes  of  the  priesthood,  was  an  unfidling 
source  of  ridicule.    The  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Church 
— ^its  inherent  vices — ^many  of  its  favourite  doctrines,  were  equally 
absurd  and  profane.     No  doctrine  that  has  ever  been  broached 
in  the  world  could  lead  to  greater  and  more  supremely  ridiculous 
absurdities   than    that    of   transubstantiation^   even   as    treated 
in  the  monkish  writers,  who  are  full  of  stories  which  are  too 
satirically  disputing  to  repeat  at  the  present  day  ;  what,  there* 
fore,  must  they  be  in  the  hands  of  the  witty  scoffer  1    They 
became  matters  of  scornful  jest  between  the  Reformer  and  the 
Catholic,  even  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life.     We  may  quote 
an  example  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  a  town  in  France  at 
the  time  of  the  earlier  religious  troubles  in  that  country.     It  was 
the  custom  among  the  zealous  Catholics,  when  the  consecrated 
host  was  carried  to  or  £rom  church  in  procession,  to  bare  their 
heads,  fall  on  their  knees,  and  worship  it  as  it  passed.    One  day 
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two  such  procesfflons  issued  at  the  same  moment  from  churches 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  as  a  man  of  some  weight  by 
Lis  station  and  learning,  hated  by  the  Catholics  as  an  obstinate 
and  able  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  came  by.  The  fearless  Re- 
former kept  his  upright  position^  with  his  hat  on  his  head.  The 
leader  of  one  of  the  processions,  a  violent  and  persecuting  priest, 
approached  him  fiercely  and  said,  *  Impious  man,  why  dost  thou 
not  fall  down  and  worship  thy  Creator,  the  God  whom  we  carry? 
The  Huguenot  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  priest  and  at  the  two 
processions,  and  then  deliberately  inquired,  *  Which  of  the  two?' 
The  priest  was  utterly  confounded  by  this  unexpected  question, 
reioined  his  procession  without  replying,  and  continued  his  way.* 
The  ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popish 
clergy,  and  the  slovenly  ana  inefficient  manner  in  which  they 
often  pefonned  their  duties,  furnished  a  constant  subject  of  ridi- 
cule. Probably  not  less  than  a  third  of  the  popular  jokes  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  turned  on  the  character  of  the  clergy ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  those  of  the  illiterate  priest  who,  finding  salta  per 
iria  (i.  e.  skip  over  three  leaves)  written  at  the  bottom  of  a  page 
in  his  mass-book,  deliberately  jumped  down  three  of  the  steps 
before  the  altar,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the  congregation  ; 
of  another  who,  finding  the  title  of  the  day's  service  indicated 
only  by  the  abbreviation.  Re,  read  the  mass  of  the  Reqiaem,  instead 
of  the  service  of  the  Resurrection;  of  one  who,  being  so  illiterate 
as  to  be  unable  to  pronounce  readily  the  long  words  m  his  ritual, 
always  omitted  them,  and  pronounced  the  word  Jesus,  which  he 
said  was  much  more  devotional  ;  and  a  host  of  other  stories  of  a 
similar  character.  Even  the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  was 
not  un&equently  turned  to  ridicule  in  popular  songs,  of  which 
but  a  few  specimens  now  remain.  One  of  the  most  curious  of 
these  is  a  ballad  against  the  mass,  written  in  France,  in  1562, 
and  directed  to  be  sung  to  the  popular  tune  of  '  Hari,  hari 
Pame.'t  After  giving  a  burlesque  aescription  of  the  introductory 
ceremonies,  and  telling  how  the  priest  set  for  the  introUt  and  the 
Epistle,  the  song  informs  us  that  ne  then  reads  a  legend  in  Latin, 
*  lor  fear  it  should  be  understood  :* — 

*  Most  of  the  Btories,  whether  Monkish  or  Befbrmist,  wiU  hardly  bear  trans- 
lating.  We  may  rentnre  to  give  one  example  in  iUoBtration  :  *  Bostica  anBerem 
in  qnoddam  oppidom  Tendendom  aob  brachio  portana,  primnm  est  templum  in- 
greua,  atque  cnm  ibi  tone  sacra  flerent,  aooessit  et  ipsa  cum  ansere  ad  altare, 
perceptora  a  sacerdote  hostiam,  qnam  anser  illi  incautd  pneripuit  atque  devoravit^ 
gnod  iOa  fiendo  saoerdoti  oonqueritur.     Cui  saceidos,  Noli,  inquit,  flere,  daho  tUn 

t  These  songs  are'printed  in  Le  Bomde  Lincy's  ^  Becueil  de  Chants  His- 
toriques.' 

K  2 
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^  Pds  one  legende 
En  prose,  en  Latin, 
De  pear  qu'on  n'entende 
Tout  son  patelin 
Da  sainct  qu^il  lui  pUist" 

He  then  takes  a  bit  of  tKe  Goopel,  and  shows  his  skill  in  cut- 
ting and  mutilating  it:' 

**  Da  sunct  Evangile 
n  prend  quelque  endroit, 
Qa*il  couppe  et  mutile. 
Coname  it  est  adroit 
Defaaretelfaictr 

After  sneering  in  the  same  manner  at  the  worship  of  saints,  &%i 
the  song  goes  on  to  state  that  the  priest  causes  his  followers  next 
to  worship  a  piece  of  bread,  which  '  he  breaks  and  devours :' 

^'  Un  morceau  de  paste 
II  fedt  adorer, 
Le  rompt  de  sa  patte 
Pour  le  devorer, 
Le  gourmand  qu*il  est !" 

The  god  of  the  priest  is  described  as  undergoing  still  greater 
indignities: 

^^  Le  dieu  qu'il  fait  faire, 
La  bouche  le  prend, 
Le  cceur  le  dig^re, 
Le  venture  le  rend 
Au  fons  du  retrait." 

And  in  the  same  style  this  bold  song,  composed  in  the  midst 
of  violent  persecutions,  is  continued  to  the  end.  Twenty  years 
before  the  date  of  this  composition,  a  song  written  in  1542, 
against  the  abuses  of  priests,  monks,  and  shaven  ('des  abus  des 

Srestres,  moines,  et  rasez'),  begins  with  the  following  vigorous 
edamation  against  the  Church  of  Rome: 

'<  O  gras  tondus, 
Mai  avez  este  secourus  : 

LoDg-temps  y  a. 

Vos  grans  abus 

On  le  verra. 
Vostre  autel  est  niiD^, 
Vostre  regne  est  bien  mine, 

U  tombera. 
Papistes,  pbarisiens, 
Vostre  Antechrist  et  les  siens 

Trebuchera." 
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The  Gospel,  which  the  papiBts  had  so  loag  banished,  was  now 
returned  ;  and  would  drive  away  all  their  evil  devices,  and  their 
bread-god  would  become  mouldy  by  disus^^ 

'^  L'Evangile  que  haissez, 
Quand  auies  fait  plus  qu'aBsez, 

Demouiera. 
Vous  Favez  long-temps  banny, 
Mais  puisqu'il  est  reveoy, 
Vostre  joly  pain  benict 
Se  moysira." 

The  satiriamg  and  reforming  spirit  of  the  age  appeared  not  un- 
£requently  on  the  stage — ^in  the  rude  performances  which  then 
made  pretensions  to  the  title  of  the  drama.  The  theatre  in  Italy, 
much  more  perfect  at  this  period  than  in  the  other  countries  of 
Western  or  Southern  Europe,  but  cynically  licentious  in  its  re- 
presentations, had  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  to 
public  ridicule,  with  impunity,  the  worst  vices  of  society,  ana  of 
attacking  indiscriminately  the  weaknesses  of  Church  and  State, 
and  had  probably  set  the  example,  in  this  respect,  to  other 
countries.  A  singularly  bold  satirical  play,  or  morality  (as  such 
compositions  were  then  called),  attacking  most  imsparingly  the 
vices  of  the  Romish  Church  and  of  its  ministers,  and  impressing  on 
men's  minds  the  necessity  and  expedience  of  a  speedy  reformation, 
was  written  in  Scotland  as  eariy  as  the  year  1536,  by  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  under  the  title  of  'The  Parliament  of  Correction,  or  a 

Eleasant  salire  of  the  three  Estates,'  and  is  known  to  have  been  ex- 
ibited  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1540.  Dramatic 
Eieces  of  the  same  description  were  composed  in  England,  a  little 
iter,  by  John  Bale,  and  others.  Every  reader  of  D'Aubign6's 
*  History  of  the  Reformation,'  is  acquainted  with  an  analysis  that 
writer  has  given  of  a  satirical  plaj  on  the  avarice  of  the  Romish 
priesthood,  performed  in  Berne,  m  Switzerland,  in  1526.  Mora- 
lities like  those  above-mentioned,  and  falling  not  far  short  of  them 
in  the  boldness  with  which  they  censured  the  then  existing  state 
of  things,  were  common  in  France  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same 
century,  and  their  licentious  raillery  was  shielded  under  the 
joyous  personages  of  mother  *  Folic,'  grandmother  'Sottise/ 
and  the  like,  whence  such  compositions  became  more  generally 
known  under  the  title  of  *  Sottises.'  Such  a  *  Sottise'  was  per- 
formed at  Oeneva  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  1523,  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  bore  allusion  to  the  dawning  reformation. 
Mother  Folic  is  introduced  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  husbandy 
Bontemps  {Good  Tima)^  when  suddenly  the  post  firom  Geneva 
brings  her  news  of  him.  He  is  not  dead,  but  he  writes  that  he  is 
dwelling  at  a  couple  of  leagues'  distance  from  Paradise,  that  he  ia 
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in  good  health,  and  that  he  will  return  when  justice  shall  have  its 
free  course,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  being  hanged  unjustly. 
Mother  Folie  calls  together  her  friends,  and  reads  them  her  hus- 
band's letter,  and  they  are  filled  with  joy.  The  piece  ends  by 
their  all  sitting  down  to  drink,  in  order  to  pass  the  time  till  Bon- 
temps's  return.  Hard  truths  were  told  under  the  cover  of  mere 
mirth  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  a  second  part  of  the  Sottise  was 
performed  at  the  same  place  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  1524, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Savoy,  who  happened  to  be  there,  and 
were  to  have  been  present  at  the  representation,  kept  away, 
because  they  had  been  informed  that  the  actors  were  Heredcs. 
It  this  second  piece,  Mother  FoUe  is  represented  as  being  dead, 
and  Grandmother  Sottise  recommends  each  of  her  children  to  leama 
trade  or  profession,  and  she  conducts  them  to  the  World  (au  Monde). 
The  World  examines  them  all,  and  finds  some  fault  in  them  eadi. 
Suddenly  the  World  is  taken  ill,  ^oes  to  consult  a  doctor,  and 
confesses  that  his  sickness  is  causea  by  the  sinister  predictions 
which  are  everywhere  in  circulation.  'That  is  all  which 
troubles  you  T  cries  the  doctor,  and  he  goes  on  in  a  strain  which 
exhibits  at  once  the  spirit  of  the  piece  : — 

**  Monde,  tu  ne  te  tronbles  pas 
De  Yoir  ces  hommes  attrapards 
Vendre  et  acheter  bdn^6ce8  ; 
Les  enfiuifl  en  bras  des  nourrioes 
Estre  abb^s,  ^Tesquea,  priem^s, 
Chevaucher  tr^s  bien  les  deux  soeurs, 
Tuer  les  gens  pour  leur  plaisin,"  &c. 

The  piece  concludes  by  the  World  being  clad  in  the  garb  of  a 
fool.  These  two  pieces  were  printed  at  Lyons,  which  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  party  Keformers  until  after  the  terrible  massacres  which 
took  place  there  in  the  reUgious  wars.  An  equally  courageous 
satire  against  the  court  of  Kome — ^the  play  of  the  *  Prince  ttes 
Sots,  or  of  M^  Sotte/  by  the  celebrated  Pierre  Grringore,  ifl 
which  Mire  Sotte  represents  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  performed 
at  Paris  in  151 1.  The  licence  given  to  pieces  of  this  charact^  at 
this  period  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  France  and 
Rome  were  at  war,  and  that  the  French  court  feared  much  less 
from  the  chance  of  an  approaching  reformation,  than  from  the 
secular  ambition  of  the  popes. 

From  its  particular  position  in  the  political  worid,  France  be- 
came during  the  sixteenth  century  the  battle-field  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  the  literature  of  that  country  that  we  shall  chiefly 
restrict  our  remarks.  The  advocates  of  the  new  opinions  acted 
there  with  more  boldness,  because  they  could  easilv  find  a  refuge 
from  persecution  in  Italy  or  in  Switzerland,  and  m>m  the  ktt^ 
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country-*  which  has  been  tenned  the  arsenal  of  the  Reformation — 
they  easily  inundated  France  with  th^  writings. 

Many  of  the  learned  Frenchmen  of  the  a^e  of  Francis  I.  were 
more  or  less  compromised  in  the  Reformation,  and  were  subse- 
quently persecuted  for  their  opinions.     The  most  remarkable  of 
tiiese  were  assembled  at  the   court  of  the  beautiful  and  witty 
Queen  of  Navarre,  who   at  that  period  prided  herself  no  less 
upon  her  scepticism  in  reliffious  opinions,  than  upon  her  literary 
taste.     Others,   such   as  Beza,  Pierre  Viret,  Varel,   &c.,  took 
their  stand  more   openly  and  decidedly  in  the  ranks  of  Luther 
and  Calvin.     Several  anonymous  satirical  publications  have  been 
attributed  to  Beza,  but,  as  it  appears,  with  httle  reason.     In  1542, 
^Erasmus  Alberus,  a  Lutheran  minister,  published  in  Latin,  the 
celebrated  *  Alcoran  des  Cordeliers,'  which  was  frequently  re- 
printed in  Latin  and  in  French,  and  which  may  in  some  measure 
be  considered   as  taking  the   lead   among  the  earlier  satirical 
treatises  of  the  bona-Jide   reformers.     It  was  more   especially 
directed  against  the  *  Liber  Conformitatum,'  or  the  Book  of  Con- 
formities between  St.  Francis  and  our  Saviour ;  and  consists  of 
a  selection  of  absurd  miracles  and  legends  from  that  book,  the 
object  being  to  prove  from  it,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  precursor 
of  St.  Francis,  who  was  to  the  Cordeliers  what  Mahommed  was 
to  the  Mussulmans,  or,  as  Luther  expresses  it  in  the  ^  Letter  to 
Ae  Christian  Reader'  prefixed,  *  Hinc  seq^uitur,  quod  Christus 
veluti  figura  Francisci,  nihil  sit  amplius ;  id  quod  et  Turci  sen- 
tiunt.'     In  1552,  Pierre  Viret,  in  a  work  foil  of  the  bitterest 
satire,  entitled  •  La  Physique  Papale,'  undertook  to  prove  that 
the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  Romish  Church  were  nothing  but 
paganism.     In  this  book,  which  is  composed  in  the  form  of 
dialogues,  Viret  finds  the   Roman   Catholic  purgatory  in  the 
pagan  writers  of  antiquitv^  he  laughs  at  the  various  virtues  of 
holy  water,  declares  that  the  priests  had  rivalled  the  discovery  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  by  the  facility  with  which  they  turned  bene- 
fices, indulgences,  &c.,  into  money  ;  and  compares  the  scandalous 
Kvcs  of  the  monks  with  the  orgies  of  the  priests  of  Cybele. 
Pierre  Viret  published  several  other  books  of  the  same  stamp, 
most  of  which  were  printed  at  Greneva.     In  France,  books  of 
this  description  were  the  subject  of  strict  prohibition,  and  the 
writers  were  exposed  to  cruel  persecutions,  even  when  their  pro- 
ductions were  of  a  much  less  hardy  character.     Etienne  Dolet,  a 
rich  and  learned  printer  of  Lyons,  who  had  introduced  the  philo- 
flophical  manner  of  reasoning  of  the  Platonists,  was  burnt  alive 
for  atheism,  at  Paris,  in  1546.    In  a  poetical  complaint,  written 
while  in  prison,  he  deprecates  the  v^igeanoe  of  his  theological 
persecutors: — 
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"  Qaand  on  m'anra  ou  bratl^  oa  pendu. 
Mis  sur  la  roue,  et  en  qvaartien  fendu, 
Qu'en  fera-t-il!  oe  sera  iin  corps  mortl 
Las !  toutefois  n*aiiiait-on  nul  remord? 

*  •  •  • 

IJng  homme  est-il  de  valeur  si  petite, 

Sitdt  muni  de  science  et  vertu, 

Pour  estrOi  ainsi  qu*une  paiUe  ou  festu, 

Annihile?     Fait-on  si  peu  de  compte 

D*ung  noble  esprit  qui  mainte  autre  surmonte?" 

The  celebrated  poet,  Clement  Marot,  for  siniilar  opinions,  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  a  similar  fate,  and  spent  some  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  exile.  The  most  remarkable  satirists  of  this 
age,  however,  are  to  be  found  not  among  the  open  Protestants, 
but  amongst  the  scoffers,  and  of  these  the  first  in  date  and  in  rank 
was  Rabekis. 

What  we  know  of  the  life  of  Francis  Rabelais,  pictures  him  to 
us  as  a  restless-minded,  though  joyous  and  witty  person,  greedy 
of  learning,  and  not  less  so  of  novelty.  He  was  bom  about  the 
year  1483,  and  became  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order,  in  the 
Convent  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  in  Poitou,  where  he  excited  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  his  more  illiterate  brethren,  b^  studying 
Greek  and  other  suspected  branches  of  learning.  Havmg  caniea 
his  contempt  for  their  ignorance  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence, 
he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  subterranean 
dun^ons  of  the  convent,  from  wmch,  however,  he  was  saved  by 
the  mterference  of  some  of  his  secular  friends.  He  had  in  the 
sequel  sufficient  influence  to  procure,  in  1524,  an  indult  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  authorising  him  to  change  his  order  for  the  more 
learned  one  of  the  Benedictines ;  but  instead  of  taking  the  habit, 
he  embraced  the  life  of  a  secular  priest,  and  attached  himself  to 
the  person  of  Geofiroi  d'Estissac,  Bishop  of  Maillezais,  a  distin* 
guished  patron  of  learned  men,  who  made  him  his  secretary. 
Among  the  schokrs  who  assembled  at  the  bishop^s  table,  he 
met  manv  favourers  of  the  Reformation,  and  he  took  little  pains 
to  conceal  his  own  contempt  for  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its 
monks.  '  Some,'  says  an  old  writer,  *  say  that  he  became  a 
Lutheran,  and  others  that  he  became  an  atheist.'  He  formed  at 
this  period  an  acquaintance  with  Calvin,  who,  like  himself,  was 
distinguished  by  his  love  of  Greek  literature*  At  this  moment  a 
rigorous  persecution  of  innovators  in  religious  matters,  excited  by 
the  Catholic  clerey  in  1630,  cast  a  gloom  over  ihe  literary 
society  in  which  Rabelais  moved.  Clement  Marot  was  prosecuted 
for  eating  bacon  in  Lent  Bonaventure  des  Periers  was  de* 
nounced  as  an  atheist  by  the  Abbot  of  St  Evroul,  for  words 
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wUck  lie  liad  uttered  in  unguarded  conversation.  Others  were 
threatened;  and  Louis  Berquin,  accused  of  Lutheranism,  was 
condenined  to  the  stake  bj  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  burnt 
alon^  with  his  writings  on  the  13th  of  April,  1530.  Terrified 
by  mis  event,  many  concealed  their  opinions,  or  withdrew  them- 
selyes  for  a  time  from  public  view ;  otners  sought  safety^  in  exile ; 
Babelais  went  to  Montpellier,  and  devoted  all  nis  energies  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  In  1532  he  changed  his  residence  to  Lyons, 
invited  probably  by  his  friend  Etienne  Dolet,  and  commenced 
bis  literary  career,  by  editing  Grreek  and  Latin  authors.  Popular 
tradition  mforms  us  that  these  literary  labours  were  not  success- 
ful. The  sale  of  an  edition  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Gralen,  is  said  to  have  been  too  small  to  repay  the 
expenses  of  printinj?,  and  Rabelais,  to  indemnify  his  pubhsher, 
and  revenue  tdmself  on  the  bad  taste  of  the  public,  gave  to  the 
world  before  the  end  of  the  pear  1532,  the  first  sketch  of  the 
burlesque  romance  of  Grarprntua,  under  the  title  of  '  Chronique 
Grargantuine,'  the  object  of  which  (if  any)  appears  to  have  been 
to  turn  to  ridicule  the  romances  of  chivalry,  which  then  enjoyed 
^reat  popularity.  In  the  following  year  appeared  the  nrst 
fiiketch  ot  '  Panta^ruel.'  The  success  of  these  publications  was 
extraordinary,  and  led  him  to  modify  and  enlarge  them,  making 
them  the  firame-work  of  a  keen  and  searching'  satire  on  the  vices 
of  the  Church  and  of  society  at  large  in  his  time. 

To  understand  the  real  character  of  the  burlesque  writing  of 
Rabelais,  we  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  older  satirical 
literature  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which  the  histories  of  Gargantoa 
and  Pantagruel  present  in  some  measure  a  compendium.  Rabelais 
represents  en  grand  that  spirit  of  mockery  at  the  Church  which 
ifisoed  firom  its  own  bosom,  and  which,  even  when  the  standard  of 
the  Reformation  had  been  unfurled,  the  Church  could  hardly 
resolve  to  prosecute.  A  multitude  of  burlesque  tracts,  quite  in  the 
diaracter  of  Gargantua,  had  been  issuing  from  the  Frencn  printing- 
offices  almost  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  art  into  that  country ; 
and  they  continued  to  enjoy  a  very  extensive  popularity  under  the 
comic  pseudonymes  ofBruscambille,Turlupin,  Jacques  Bonhommei 
Ac.,  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteentli  and  part  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  Rabelais  differed  chiefly  from  the  writers  of  these 
pieces  by  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  his  extensive  erudition* 
It  was  an  error  of  his  editors  in  later  times  to  suppose  that  his 
work  was  a  romantic  history  of  his  age,  and  that  all  the  actors  in 
the  pubUc  transactions  of  the  day  were  represented  under  his  bur- 
lesque heroes.  Rabelais  appears  to  have  commenced  without  any 
fixed  plan  ;  the  strokes  of  personal  satire  were  evidently  af^- 
thougntSy  which  struck  him  aa  he  proceeded,  but  the  satincal  aim 
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of  the  whole  is  general  and  not  pacticalAT,  in  this  respdct  lesenoL- 
Uing  the  more  ancient  satiieB  of  Reynard  and  Piezs  FlonglmMHi. 
The  satirical  character  of  Pantagruel  aj^)ears  to  haTe  increand 
with  the  publication  of  each  successive  portion,  until  it  reamied 
dl  the  influence  of  the  author's  powerful  friends  in  Omidi  and 
state  to  secure  him  the  liberty  to  write  with  impunity.  Tbe  law, 
the  overbearing  and  unlearned  theologians^  the  persecuting  Sor- 
bonne,  the  intriguing  ecclesiastics,  and  above  all  the  licentioiis 

E3velling  monks,  became  in  turn  the  butt  of  his  ridicole.  Hie 
ter  were  the  objects  of  his  special  hatred.  In  the  condosion  of 
his  second  book,  he  speaks  of  them  as  '  a  great  rabble  of  squint- 
minded  fellows,  dissembling  and  counterfeit  saints,  demure  lowers, 
hypocrites,  pretended  zealots,  tough  friars,  buskin  monks,  and 
other  such  sects  of  men,  who  disguise  themselves  like  maskeis  to 
deceive  the  world  ;  for  whilst  they  give  the  common  people  to 
imderstand  that  they  are  busied  about  nothing  but  contemj^tion 
and  devotion  in  fastincs,  and  maceration  of  their  sensuality — ^and 
that  only  to  sustain  and  aliment  the  small  frailty  of  their  humamty: 
it  is  so  far  otherwise,  that,  on  the  contrary,  God  knows  what  cheer 
they  make  ;  et  curiae  simuhnUy  sed  Bacchanaha  vivunt  You 
mav  read  it  in  great  letters  in  the  colouring  of  their  red  snouts 
and  ^ulching  bellies  as  big  as  a  tun.'  And  in  the  prologue  to  the 
third  book  :  *  Get  you  back,  hypocrites  ;  to  your  i^eep,  dogs  ;  get 
you  gone,  you  dissanblers  in  ttie  devil's  name.  Hay  I  what  axe 
you  ttere  yet  ?  I  renounce  my  part  of  Papimania,  if  I  snap  you — !' 
The  monks  and  doctors  in  theology  set  up  a  cry  of  ftiiy  on  the 
i^pearance  of  this  third  book,  whidi  they  denounced  as  an  abomi* 
naole  het^  of  impietieB.  There  were  not  wanting  persons  to 
accuse  its  author  of  direct  atheism.  In  defence  he  urged  his  pro* 
fessional  character  of  a  pHjrricLan,  declared  that  his  writing  were 
only  intended  to  ezhilirate  and  console  the  sick,  and  branded  his 
monkish  calumniators  with  the  expresive  and  energetic  appellar 
tions  of  '  cafardsj  eayote,  matagots^  bottineure^  burgots^  paUpehue^ 
porteurs  de  rogatone^  chatemitesy  vraie  duMee  engiponnie^  wards, 
the  force  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  render  in  ESnglisL 
Babelais  found  protection  in  the  manners  of  the  age.  A 
kind  of  secret  society,  a  jovial  free-masonry,  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  influence  of  his  vmtings,  which  was  joined 
by  nutnbers  of  joung  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  gained 
by  the  libertinism  and  scepticism  of  the  poets,  and  who  became 
kiiown  by  the  name  of  PatUoffrueliste,  *  Ckacun  s'est  vaulu  mibr  de 
Pantaffruiliser^'  says  Du  Verdier,  who  was  nearly  a  contemporary ; 
and  Rabelais  himself,  in  a  nouveau  prologue  to  his  fourth  book,  de- 
fines PantagrueUam  as  a  certaine  gaiete  d'esprit  confite  en  m6pri$dei 
chaeesfortuitei.  In&ct,thereisthesame  strong  taint  of  Epicureamsm 
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in  tbe  philoeophy  of  Rabelais,  which  appeaiB  so  constantlj  in  the 
court  poets  of  the  voluptuous  ^e  of  Francis  I.  Even  Clement 
Mazot,  who  subsequently  became  a  declared  Piotestant,  was  then  a 
Pantagnielist,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  the  abbey  of  Theleme — 

'<  S'on  nous  laissoit  nos  jours  en  pais  user, 
Du  temps  present  \  plaisir  difi^ser, 
£t  librement  vivre  comme  il  finit  vivre, 
Palais  et  coots  ne  nous  faudroit  pliis  siiiyre  ; 
Plaids  ne  proems,  ne  les  riches  maisons, 
Avec  leur  gloire  et  euBim^  biaaons. 
Mais,  sous  belle  ombre,  en  chambre  et  galeries. 
Nous  poormenans,  Hvres  et  railleries, 
Dames  et  baius,  seroient  les  passetemps, 
lieux  et  labeurs  de  nos  esprits  oontens.'' 

The  Protestants  were  entirely  disappointed  in  Rabelais.  From 
the  boldness  with  which  the  writers  of  his  school  attacked  the 
erroTS  of  Rome,  they  expected  to  see  them  join  in  the  work  of 
reformation,  but  they  soon  found  that  they  were  scoffers  and  not 
reformers ;  that,  in  &ct,  they  were  of  those  who,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  poet — 

**  Bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood. 

And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free  ; 

licence  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty; 

For  who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and  good." 

The  reformers  were  disgusted  by  themiztuie  of  obscenity  and  liber- 
tinism  which  charactensed  their  writing ;  and  their  disappointment 
was  complete  when  they  saw  Rabekis  himself  accept  a  benefice 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  become  cur^  of  Meudon.  Calvin 
had  strongly  expressed  his  dissatisfiiction  at  the  conduct  of  his  friend 
in  his  book  *•  De  Scandalis,'  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  the 
satirist  that,  in  his  fourth  book,  he  classed  with  the  matagots^ 
coffotgj  et  papekardsj  who  had  so  often  been  the  object  of  his  ridi- 
cule before,  *  Les  dhnoniacles  Calnins,  tmpasteurs  de  Oenive' 

The  most  remarkable  writer  of  the  school  of  sceptics  which 
had  been  formed  at  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  Novane,  was  Bona- 
venture des  Periers,  who  had  succeeded  Clement  Marot  as  valet- 
de-chambre  of  that  princess,  in  1536.  When  she  was  no  longer 
able  to  defend  the  poet  from  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies, 
Des  Periers  marked  nis  sentiments  m  fevour  of  his  predecessor, 
who  had  fled  to  Geneva,  by  his  *  Apologie  pour  Marot  absent, 
contre  Saon,'  printed  at  Lyons,  in  1537;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  caused  to  be  printed,  under  the  strictest  secrecy,  and  without 
any  name  of  author,  his  '  Cymbalum  Mundi.'  This  work,  a 
model  of  French  composition,  oonaiBts  of  four  dialogues,  in  the 
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style  and  spirit  of  Ludaoi  (whom  Le  has  imitited  widi-giim  eoo- 
cess),  the  interiocuton  being  e^dently  intended  to  lepresent 
living  personB  (among  whom  was  Clement  Marot  himself),  who» 
names  ore  concealed  oy  anagrams  and  other  devices.  The  scep- 
ticism of  the  author  is  apparent  throughout — ^he  sneers  at  tne 
Romish  Church  as  an  imposture,  ridicules  the  Protestants  as 
seekers  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  even  treats  Christianity 
with  contempt.  It  is  clear  enough  that  Des  Periers  was  not  a 
Reformer : — ^nis  book  was  the  strongest  declaration  that  had  beeo 
made  of  the  Epicurean  principles  of  the  school  to  which  he  be- 
longed. It  was  secretlj  printed  at  Pans  by  Jean  Morin,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Jaqnes — ^the  immediate  vicinity  ol  the  Sorbonne— but 
some  information  of  its  character  had  been  undoubtedly  nuide 
public,  for  the  whole  impression  was  seized  at  the  |»inter  s,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1538,  and  Jean  Morin  was  thrown  into  prison, 
In  the  entry  on  the  registers  of  the  parliament,  it  is  stated  tkt 
the  inquisitor  '  had  caused  his  shop  to  be  searched,  and  hai 
found  several  unwise  and  erroneous  books  in  it,  which  had  come 
from  Grermany,  even  from  Clement  Maro^  which  were  prepared 
for  the  press  and  intended  to  have  been  printed.  He  said,  abo, 
that  some  theologians  had  warned  him  that  there  were  at  present 
in  this  city  several  foreign  printers  and  booksellers,  who  sold  only 
books  which  contained  erroneous  opinions,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  look  to  immediately.'  The  printer  of  the  *  Cymbalum' 
was  treated  with  rigour,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  disclosed  tbe 
name  of  the  author;  the  book  was  publicly  burnt.  Bonaventme 
des  Periers  retired  to  Lyons,  where  another  edition  was  published, 
which  also  was  burnt;  and  the  author,  terrified  by  the  pursoitB 
which  were  instituted  against  him,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life} 
apparently,  in  the  year  1539.  This  book  had  given  equal  ofiEence 
to  the  Protestants  and  to  the  Catholics. 

Des  Periers  is  said  by  some  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in 
the  composition  of  the  *  Heptameron,'  or  collection  of  tales  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  A  coUectJon  of 
tales  was  published  under  his  own  name  a  few  years  afler  his 
death,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  were  his  compositions,  under 
the  title  of  '  Les  Contes;  ou  les  Nouvelles  Recr&itions  et  Joyeux 
Devis  de  Bonaventure  des  Periers.'  It  is  one  of  the  best  story* 
books  of  that  age,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  is  full  of  traits  of 
satire  against  the  monks  and  priests,  who  appear  here,  as  in  the 
Protestant  satirists,  in  the  character  of  ignorant  voluptuaries.  As 
an  example,  we  may  give  one  of  his  anecdotes  oi  the  cur^  ^ 
Brou: — 

«  This  cur£  had  a  way  of  his  own  to  chant  the  different  offices  of  the 
church  ;  and  «lK>ve  all  he  disliked  the  way  of  saying  die  Faasion  in  the 
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mttmer  it  was  w&ttrilj  said  in  drarohes^  and  beehanted  itquite  differ^ 
ently.  For  when  oar  Lord  aaid  aaj  thing  to  iiie  Jewa^  or  Filftte,  he 
joBae  him  talk  high  and  load,  so  that  eyeiy  body  ooold  hear  him.  And 
when  it  was  the  Jews  or  somebody  else  who  spoke^  he  spoke  so  low, 
that  he  could  scarcely  be  heard  at  alL 

'*  It  happened  that  a  hdy  of  rank  and  importancey  on  her  way  to 
Chftteandun  to  keep  there  tlie  festival  of  Easter,  passed  through  Broa 
on  Good  Friday,  about  ten  o'clock  in 'the  mommg,  and  wishing  to 
hear  senrice,  she  went  to  the  church  where  the  ctu^  was  officiatiog. 
When  it  came  to  the  Passion,  he  said  it  in  his  own  manner,  and  made 
the  whole  churdi  ring  again  when  he  said  Quern  qtueritisf  But  when 
it  came  to  the  reply,  Jesum  Nazarenum^  he  spoke  as  low  as  he  possibly 
could.  And  in  this  manner  he  continued- the  Passion.  The  lady  who 
was  yery  deyout,  and,  for  a  woman,  well-informed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  attentiye  to  the  eedesiastieal  ceremonies,  felt  scandalised  at  this 
mode  of  dianting,  and  wished  she  had  never  entered  the  church.  She 
had  a  mind  to  speak  to  the  cur^,  and  tell  him  what  she  thought  of  it ; 
and  for  this  purpose  sent  for  him  to  come  to  her  after  the  service* 
When  he  was  come,  she  said  to  him,  *  Monsieur  le  cure»  I  don't  know 
where  you  have  learnt  to  officiate  on  a  day  like  this,  when  the  people 
ought  to  be  all  humility.  But  to  hear  you  perform  the  service,  is  enough 
to  drive  away  any  body's  devotion.'  ^  How  so,  madame  ?'said  the  cure. 
*  How  so  ?*  said  she,  '  you  have  said  a  Passion  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
decency.  When  our  iJord  speaks  you  cry  as  if  you  were  in  the  town- 
hall ;  and  when  it  is  a  Caiphas,  or  a  Pilate,  or  the  Jews,  you  speak 
sofUy  like  a  young  bride.  Is  tins  becoming  in  one  like  you  ?  are  you  fit 
to  be  a  car6  ?  If  you  had  what  you  deserve^  you  would  be  turned  out 
of  your  benefice,  and  then  you  would  be  nude  to  know  your  fault !' 
When  the  curate  had  very  attentively  listened  to  her,  *  Is  this  what 
jou  had  to  say  to  me,  macmme  7  said  he.  *  By  my  soul  I  it  is  yery  true, 
what  they  say ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  there  are  many  peoi^  who  talk 
of  things  which  they  do  not  understand.  Madame,  I  believe  that  I 
know  my  office  as  well  as  another,  and  I  beg  all  the  world  to  know 
that  God  is  as  well  served  in  this  parish  according  to  its  condition  as  in 
any  place  within  a  hundred  leagues  of  it.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
otner  cures  chant  the  Passion  quite  ^^erently  ;  I  could  easily  chant 
it  like  them  if  I  would ;  but  they  don't  understand  their  business  at  all. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  it  becomes  those  rogues  of  Jews  to  speak  as  loud 
as  our  Lord  ?  No^  no,  madame  ;  rest  assured  that  in  my  parish  it  is  my 
will  that  God  be  the  master,  and  He  shall  be  as  Ion?  as  I  live  ;  and  let 
the  others  do  in  their  parishes  according  to  their  understanding.'  " 

Perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for  giying  another  sample  of  the 
same  material. 

There  was  a  priest  of  a  village  who  was  as  jproud  as  might  be, 
because  he  had  seen  a  little  more  than  his  Cato  ;  for  he  had  read  ^  De 
SynUixi^*  and  his  *Fauste  precor  gelida,**  And  this  made  him  set  up  his 

*  Theeommpitcement  of  the  flrat  edogne  of  Biiptifta  Maatnanus. 
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feaihen  and  talk  wy  ffiand,  vaao^  words  thai  filled  hb  mouth,  inorda 
to  make -people  thiBkhm  a  mat  doctor^  Evem  at  eoafaomon  be  made 
itte  of  t^na  wbieh  astPmSwd  the  «oer  people;  Ofier  day  he  vis 
oonfessbiff  a  poor  wor]diig'''iiiaii,  of  imoiii  he  ad^edy  *  Here^  bow,  aj 
finend,  tell  ipe,  art  thou  not  amlntioUB?'  ThepoornMUi  eaid  boi, thnk- 
ing  tUfi  was  a  word  which  belonged  to  great  lovdsi  and  aimoat  repenlid 
of  having  come  to  confesa  to  this  priest ;  fer  be  had  already  heam  that 
he  was  such  a  great  clerk,  and  taat  he  spoke  ao  grandly  thal'iioMy 
understood  him,  which  he  now  knew  by  this  word  ^mUniimu;  £nr 
althougli  he  might  have  heanl  it  eonseviiere,  yei  he  did  not  know  it 
aU  what  it  was.  The  piieat  went  on  to  aek^  'Ar«  thou  i^'foraicatorf 
'  No,'sud  the  iaboarw,  wha tmdeittood  aa tittles  beibna.  *  Art  dm 
not  a  gonnnand  r  said  the  prisat.  ^No.'  <Art  thoa  ndt  'snpoiw' 
(proudyr  '  No.'  <  Alt  thoa  aet  iiaonnd  ?'  '  Now'  The  priest,  seeb^ 
Vaa  man  answer  always  ^  no,*  was  semewhat  sm:prised.  *  Art  tboa  ao^ 
ooocnpisoentl'  'No.'  '  And  what  art  thou,  then  ?*  said  the  jlriest  'I 
am,'  said  Jie^  <a  mason :  here  is  my  trowel  V  " 

The  persecutions  directed  against  Marot,  Des  Periers,  and 
others,  broke  up  and  scattered  the  literary  society  which  had  been 
kept  together  dv  the  smiles  of  the  queen  of  Ilavaire,  and  with 
them  the  class  of  literature  which  they  especially  represented,  loct 
its  dclat  The  numerous  story-tellers  ana  '  pantamieliaa'  writeo 
of  the  following  age  are  now  consigned  to  the  shelvea  of  the  bib- 
liomaniac ;  they  are  most  of  them  beneatli  criticism,  and  wcfo 
evidently  intended  for  no  yexy  elegant  dass  of  readezs.  Among 
the  exceptions,  we  must  not  overlook  1^  ptoducticma  of  Noel  da 
fail,  a  sentleman  of  Britany,  lord  of  La  H^riasaye,  who  publisbed 
under  we  anagram  of  his  name,  in  or  before  1548,  hia  'Propos 
Ruatiques ;'  in  the  same  year,  his  ^BaliTemeriea ;  on,  Gontea  Noa- 
veanx  d'Eatrapel ; '  and  at  a  later  period,  after  his  dea^,  ajjipeared 
the  *Contes  et  Discours  d'Eutrapel.*  This  last  is  perhaps  hifl  ni<^ 
finished  work ;  at  times  we  percelTe  an  attempt  at  imitating  Ra- 
belais ;  the  Ronush  clergy  cut  no  creditable  figure  in  hia  facetious 
stories,  some  of  which  are  licentiouB  enoiw;h ;  but  he  had  taken 
warning  by  the  sufiering  of  his  more  unfortunate  brethren,  and 
he  commences  his  last-mentioned  work  by  a  kind  of  profession  of 
the  orthodoxy  of  his  religion,  and. ends  it  with  a  zealous  tirade 
against  all  atheists  and  those  who  live  inattendve  to  God. 

While  the  scoffing  followers  of  Rabelais  were  thus  undeimining 
the  influence  of  the  Church  among  the  higher  orders  of  societyt 
the  party  which  supported  the  Protestant  reformers  were  not  In- 
active  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes;  and  besides  preaching 
and  the  distribution  of  religious  tracts,  we  find  the  satirical  songs 
against  the  Romanists  increasing  in  number  and  bitterness  as  we  ap- 
proach the  period  of  the  great  troubles  and  massacres.  From  tne 
perishable  nature  of  these  productions,  and  the  care  that  was  taken 
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to  8impre8B  them,  the  number  of  those  which  now  exist  is  naturally 
flmali.  But  we  ^rcdve  easily  that  they  became  more  viol^it  aa 
the  religious  parties  were  constantly  dragged  more  and  more  indo 
identity  with  the  political  di^tracticna  otuie  Idagidom.  This  be- 
comes strongly  apparent  whcoi  the  funbitioiis  family  of  Guise  raised 
itself  upon  tne  nun  of  the  mcnanthy,  on  the  death  of  Henry  11., 
in  1569.  The  severe  epigram  which  was  written  on  that  occa- 
sion, found  many  a  tongue  to  jsepeat  it —  i 

*^  Le  feu  roi  deyina  ce  point, 
Que  ceux  de  la  maison  de  Guise 
Mettroient  see  en£ms  en  pourpoint, 
Et  sott  pauvie  peofde-eneheiiuBe." 

To  give  more  vo^ue  to  their  productions,  the  Huguenot  song- 
writers paroclied  the  words  of  popular  airs,  in  a  manner  which  is 
sometimes  grotesque  in  the  extreme*  A  song  on  the  champion  of 
the  French  Protestants,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  in  1563,  after  the 
vidxuy  at  Dreux,  was  thus  composed  to  the  air,— - 

'*  Ce  petit  homme  taut  yAy 
Toucrjonn  devise  et  tousjomn  lit^ 
£t  tous}om«  baise  sa  mignonne ; 
Dieu  gaid' do  mal  k  petit  hoaBflBoe ! '* 

and  commences, — 

"  Le  petit  homme  a  si  bien  fiut, 
Qtt'a  la  parfin  il  a  deffidt 
Les  abuB  du  pape  de  Bomme ; 
Dieu  gaid'  de  mal  le  petit  homme  \ 

Ce  petit  homme  tant  joly,  Ac." 

The  song  celebrates  the  anti-papist  exploits  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
party  of  the  '  petit  homme,"  and  goes  on  to  tell  us  that> — 

^  Le  petit  homme  estoit  venu 
Dedaas  Paria,  oOi  est  cognea 
Ennemi  du  pape  de  Romme ; 
Dieu  gord*  ae  mal  le  pedt  hommel 

Les  oocus  qui  ^toient  dedans, 
Armez  de  (et  jusques  aux  dens 
Defiendans  le  pape  de  Romme,—- 
l^u  gard',  Ste* 

N'os^rent  se  mettre  dahara ; 
Car  on  les  eux  tuea  tous  mors, 
Nonobstant  le  pape  de  Rome. 
Dieu  gard,'  &c. 
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It  condttdes  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the  suooeaa  whidi  bad 
attended  ihe  cause,—- 

Apr^f  tant  de  beUiqnenx  faits^ 
Le  roy  nous  a  donne  la  pais 
En  depit  da  pape  de  Homme  ; 
Dien  gard'  de  mal  le  petit  homme ! 

Loue  BtAi  Dieuy  qui,  des  hauts  cieuzy 
Nous  donne  ce  bien  piicieuz  I 
Remerci^  soit  de  tout  homme 
Deteatant  le  pape  de  Romme  I 

The  *  petit  homme'  was  slain  in  1569,  when  in  arms  for  the  Pro- 
testant cause ;  and  his  death  was  made  the  subject  of  a  song  by 
one  of  the  Catholic  party,  who  represents  (somewhat  unfoundedly) 
his  princess  lamenting  the  pretended  evil  counsels  of  the  party  of 
whom  he  had  been  one  of  the  principal  leaders.  She  is  made 
to  say, — 

'^  Or  le  grand  vice  de  ceste  loi  nouvelle  [the  Protestant  faitbj 

Contre  son  roy  I'aToit  mise  en  querelle, 

Luy  promettant  tousjoun  le  maintenir, 

Mais  IL  la  charge  vous  pxinate  IL  tajrJ* 

*'  £t  vous,  ministres,  avee  yos  &oes  pales, 
Vous  estes  cause  de  malheurs  et  duBunes. 
Vous  luy  disi^i :  monaeig^eur,  sans  esmoy 
Nous  mourrons  tons,  ou  nous  tous  ferons  roy.'' 

The  Catholics  were  not,  indeed,  behindhand  with  their  adver- 
saries in  spreading  abroad  popular  songs  and  libels  ;  but  satire  is  a 
weapon  wnich  in  general  tells  with  less  effect  in  the  hands  of  the 
persecutor  than  in  those  of  the  persecuted.  Those  who  bum 
people,  seldom  laugh  at  them,  for  if  they  did  laugh  at  them  they 
couid  not  bum  them  afterwards  with  the  same  good  grace. 
The  French  Anti-Protestant  satirical  writings  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  in  general  mere  collections  of  vulgar  insults  and  scan- 
dalous calumnies.  The  only  accusation  which  the  Papists  brought 
with  any  appearance  of  reason  against  the  Huguenots,  was  that  of 
troubling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  this  cry  was  raised 
i^ainst  tnem  long  before  they  could  in  any  way  be  looked  upon 
as  the  aggressors.  A  song  composed  as  early  as  the  year  1525, 
warns  tne  '  bons  Francoys '  against -the  '  meschans  Luth^ens 
mauldis;'  and  there  are  still  preserved  as  rarities  several  collectioiis 
of  songs  a^nst  the  Huguenots,  composed  during  the  troubles  o( 
the  age  ofCharles  IX.,  all  breathing  the  spirit  we  have  alluded  to, 
with  such  burdens  as, — 

*<  Cesses  yoz  grands  saults, 
MaeUns  Huguenots  !" 
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and  some  of  them  even  vaimting  and  exulting  over  the  horrible 
massacres  which  were  then  the  order  of  the  day  in  that  unhappy 
country.    The  attempt  was  still  more  vain,  of  some  of  the  Catho- 
lic satirists,  to  charge  the  Protestant  preachers  with  the  same  vices 
and  irregularities  for  which  the  monks  and  priests  had  made  them- 
selves too  notorious.    We  may  merely  cite  as  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  this  mode  of  attacking  the  irrotestants,  the  tract  entitled 
*  Passevent  Parisien  respondant  k  Pasquin  Rommain  de  la  vie  de 
ceulz  qui.  .  .  se  ^isent  vivre  selon  la  reformation  de  TEvangile,' 
printed,  probably  at  Lyons,  in  1556.    This  scandalous  tract  has 
Deen  attnbuted  to  Anthoine  Cathelan,  a  French  Cordelier,  who  left 
his  convent  and  went  to  Greneva  in  company  with  a  prostitute,  in 
1556,  but  his  real  character  being  discovered,  he  was  discarded  by 
the  Protestant  leaders.     He  then  behaved  himself  so  disgrace- 
folly  that  he  was  obliffed  to  return  hastily  to  France,  to  escape 
beii^  publicl]r  flogged,  and  there  he  made  his  peace  with  the  Ca- 
tholics, by  writing  ubds  against  Calvin  and  the  other  preachers  of 
the  reform.    The  book  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  composed  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  ;  Pasauin  of  Rome,  asks,  *  How  do  the 
Evanselicals  live  ?'    The  reply  is,  *  They  call  one  another  brothers 
and  sisters.'    *  Is  it  true  that  they  all  many  ?*     '  They  have  each 
a  wife  in  public,  and  in  private  as  many  as  they  like.'     '  Tell  me 
then,  how  does  the  venerable  Calvin  live  ?     *  Kfe  kept  in  his  house 
during  five  years  a  mm  of  Albi,  at  two  6cus  a  montn,  to  make  his 
bed.    In  the  fifth  year,  the  nun  finding  herself  four  months  ad- 
vanced with  child,  M.  de  Rocayrols,  formerly  canon  of  Albi,  and 
her  &voarite,  was  obliged  to  come  to  Geneva  and  marry  her,  on 
pain  gf  being  accused  by  Calvin  in  his  country  as  a  Lutheran. 
Calvin  accompanied  the  nun  to  Lausanne  disguised  as  a  courier  de 
postCj  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  church 
served  by  Viret,  while  Calvin  went  to  preach  at  Neufchatel  in 
Farel's  church  V  All  the  most  distinmiished  Reformers  are  treated 
in  the  same  style.     Every  one  knew  tnat  these  were  impudent  lies ; 
but  they  had  their  use  in  exciting  the  vulgar  against  the  Hu- 
guenot preachers.     Such  base  personal  accusations  against  the  best 
of  men  were  very  common  in  tnis  demoralised  age.     Men  of  higher 
character  and  position  in  the  world  than  ribald  monks  did  not 
hesitate  to   employ  such   means  to  decry  and  abase  their  op- 
ponents.   The  Cathotics  scrupled  not  to  accuse  the  Protestants  m 
general  of  joining  in  horrible  ormes,  with  all  the  disgusting 
particulars    of   the    supposed    Sabbaths    of   the    sorcerers,    or 
those  which  were  laid  (perhaps  with  no  better  reason)  to  the 
charge  of  some  of  the  worst  neresies  of  the  primitive  church  ; 
and  they  diligently  spread   about  the  report  that  their  preach- 
ings, which  tneir  persecutors  obliged  them  to  hold  in  private, 
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were  seciet  meedngs  for  debauch  and  lib^rtuusm^  in  order  fluis 
to  incite  and  give  a  colour  to  the  outrages  to  which  they  were 
afterwards  exposed.  We  are  informed  by  a  oonten^razy  and, 
though  a  Protestant  and  partisan,  not  an  onfiur  histonany  Ia 
Planche,  that  in  1559,  soon  after  the  death  of  Henri  IL,  the 
CathoUc  party  in  Paris  made  use  of  means  of  this  kind  to  justify 
their  violenoe.  Two  Protestant  tradesmen  had  each  of  them  an 
wprentice  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  to  their  asBem* 
bues,  but  who  having  afterwards  turned  out  disobedient andTunaway 
to  escape  the  puni^ment  of  their  faults,  were  taken  in  hands  by 
the  priests,  and  not  only  made  to  confess  the  houses  where  the 
assemblies  of  Protestants  were  held,  and  the  names  of  those  vtho 
attended,  but  to  promise  to  say  whatever  the  priests  put  into  their 
mouths.  The  houses  were  accordingly  attacked,  broken  open, 
and  plundered  by  the  officers  andiabUe,  and  the  £unilies  accused 
w^e  all  seized  and  committed  to  prison,  while  the  mob  caziied 
on  the  work  of  devastation  in  their  dwellings.  When  the  affiur  was 
laid  before  the  magistrates,  the  two  run-away  apprentioes  were 
brought  £>rward  to  dedare  upon  their  oaths  that  thejr  had  been 
present  at  great  meetings  of  the  '  Lutherans '  with  their  mastera, 
and  that  on  one  occasion,  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  about 
midnight,  after  they  had  preached,  they  made  their  Sabbath,  eat 
a  pig,  mstead  of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  then,  having  put  out  the 
h^hts,  '  chacnn  prU  sa  chaeune,*  &c.,  and  mre  other  details  of  a 
similar  character.  Of  course,  no  one  was  aOowed  to  come  forward 
on  the  contrary  side,  the  evidence  was  collected,  the  persons 
immediately  accused  died  in  prison,  and  the  rabbis,  as  we  are 
told,  found  rich  plunder  in  their  houses,  which  they  were  allowed 
to  retain,  to  encourage  and  incite  them  to  be  '  good  Ghxistaans,' 
and  to  hate  heretics. 

Printing  was  at  this  period  not  a  mere  mercenary  trade;  for 
many  of  uie  earlier  printers  were  not  only  men  of  deep  learning 
and  high  respectability,  but  they  were  staunch  and  enlightened 
advocates  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  at  a  period  when  sudi 
things  were  but  ill  understood.  The  most  remarkable  family 
whose  names  fi^e  in  the  history  of  this  art,  was,  without  doubt, 
that  of  the  Etiennes,  or  as  they  are  often  called  by  Englirih 
writers,  the  Stephens,  which  alone  by  its  learning  and  nigh 
qualities  would  cover  the  profession  with  glory.  The  mst 
Robert  Etienne,  the  author  of  the  '  Thesaurus  lin^us  Latins^' 
was  banished  from  France  for  the  boldness  of  his  opnions. 
One  branch  of  his  family  settled  as  printers  at  Geneva.  His 
brother  Henrv,  to  whom  we  owe  the  *  Thesaurus  Linguae  Grsecae,' 
walked  in  tne  same  path,  and  it  is  to  him  we  owe  the  most 
remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  most  influential,  satire  against  the 
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Romish  Clmich  which  appeared  during  the  sixteenth  centurj, 
the  '  Apologie  pour  H^roaote/  which  certainly  merits,  as  much 
as  any  of  the  publications  at  the  head  of  our  article,  a  reprint, 
both  as  a  historical  monument  belonraig  to  the  literature  of 
Stance,  and  as  a  fine  specimen  of  pure  French  composition. 

The  origin  of  this  book  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  traditional 
aoconnt  of  that  of  the  Gargantua  of  Babelais.  Henri  Etienne 
had  pubUshed  at  a  great  expense  an  edition  of  Herodotus  in  Gbreek 
«nd  Latin,  which  was  violently  decried  by  his  enemies  of  the  Ro- 
tniA  Church  as  a  book  full  of  incredible  stories  and  fit  only  to 
pnt  its  readers  asleep.  Etienne  undertook  to  write  the  Apology 
of  his  author,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avenge  himself  upon  his 
detractors.  He  observes  that  all  old  historians  are  full  of  extra- 
ordinary and  sometimes  incredible  narratives,  but  that  it  would 
be  a  tyrannical  kind  of  criticnsm  to  oblige  them  to  tell  nothing 
bat  wnat  we  can  easily  believe.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  history  of  modem  times  fiimished  matter  equally,  if  not  more 
extraordinary  and  incredible  (if  it  were  not  known  to  be  too  true), 
llian  any  former  age.  Hence  the  book  was  originally  entitled, 
*  Trait6  de  la  ConfOTmit^  dee  MerveiUes  Anciennes  avec  les  Mo- 
demes,  ou  Introduction  d'une  Apologie  pour  Herodote.'  It  was 
pnbliflhed  in  1565. 

This  book  opens  with  a  somewhat  serious  dissertation  on  the 
condition  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  on  the  sense  in  which  that  title 
ought  to  be  taken,  which  leads  to  the  comparison  of  the  perversity 
of  the  various  ages  of  the  world.  Some,  the  author  says,  raise 
too  high  the  moral  virtues  of  antiquity,  whilst  others  deoase  the 
ancients  with  equal  injustice.  The  author  then  goes  on  to  dwell 
Upon  the  extreme  viciousness  of  the  middle  ages — the  period 
irnen  the  popidi  churdi  was  paramount — ^which  he  illustrates  and 
proves  by  a  multiplicity  of  extracts  from  the  old  popular  Romish 
preachers  of  France  and  Italy,  CHivier  Mailkrd,  Michel  Menot, 
and  Michel  de  Bareleta.  He  deduces  from  the  authority  of  writers 
like  these,  that  the  a^es  of  Romanism  had  presented  one  general 
scene  of  vice,  in  which  all  classes  had  participated,  ecclesiastics  as 
well  as  laics, — ^that  the  world  had  been  sunk  in  greater  depravity 
tiian  in  the  worst  period  of  paganism.  He  next  illustrates^  by 
inntmiemble  anecdotes  and  mcts,  the  perversity  of  the  age  in 
-which  he  Uved,  which  he  thought  was  becommg  worse  ratho: 
than  better,  and  this  part  of  his  subject  occupies  the  larger  part 
of  his  book.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  here  given  were  the  popular 
stories  and  jokes  of  the  day,  and  were  certamly  novels  rather  than 
true  history ;  but  we  know  that  such  compositions  convey  to  us 
an  exact  picture  of  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
composed,  although  they  are  not  individual  facts.     Nevertheless, 
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there  Is  a  M  sufficiency  bf  (ratbto^  fobt^itf  liie'i^k  to  bear  out 
the  author's  deductions.  ->>./. 

Etienne  proceeds,  then,  to  show,  that  the  extifetiie  perver&ty  of 
the  present  age  was  sufficient  to  ju'stify  us  in  ]|>uttin^  faith  in  &e 
aoeounts  given  by  Herodotus  or  othe^'an€ieBt.ttum>i8)  of^  ataj 
degree  or  extraordinary  de^pfavitrjr  in  ftoner  tknes.  Evi^olais 
of  society,  the  Church  and  the  Uity,  wetre  equaUy  eontaminated, 
and  instead  of  suppreaBin^  wiakedaesBy  people  in  Authority  seemed 
only  to  think  at  giving  iraponity  to  viee.  Obscene  and  licen- 
tious son^,  and  every  thing  calculated  td  contipt  the  hearing 
and  the  sight,  were  repeated  under  t^  very  nose  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, wimout  reproof —  nay,  even  with  approbation ;  but  if 
you  should  happen  to  be  heard  with  a  hymn  or  a  psalm  in  your 
mouth,  you  are  threatened  with  the  fa^got^  or  willi  the  '  chambre 
ardente.  The  kingdom  was  filled  with  atheism  andtmpiel^: 
which  had  been  fostered  in  theseoffing  school  of  Babdaw  and 
Bonaventure  des  Periers,  whom  Henri  Eteinne  mentions  by  tiaae; 
He  then  describes  the  state  of  wretchedness  to  wfaioh  the  world 
was  reduced  by  the  rapacity  of  bandits,  by  the  wholesale  butehmea 
of  the  reli^us  wars,  by  the  dishonesty  and  imposture  of  mer* 
chants,  by  the  injustice  of  magistrates,  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
great,  by  the  luxury  and  avarice  of  the  clergy,  who  appeared  now 
to  have  thrown  aside  all  feeling  of  shame.  In  fact,  he  teib  as 
that  the  clergy  of  his  time  app^ured  to  have  done  'like  women 
who,  as  long  as  their  wanderings  from  the  path  of  virtue  are  not 
discovtsred,  do  all  they  ean  to  keep  up  a  little  outside  appear- 
ance of  modesty,  and  are  even  accessible  to  some  remains  of 
shame;  but  when  they  se^  that  their  profligacy  is  made  puUic, 
and,  as  the  proverb  has  it, '  les  petit  enfans  en  vont  h,  la  moutarde/ 
then  they  do  with  open  doors  what  they  did  before  secretly;  and, 
in  despite  of  those  who  talk  of  it,  axe  three  times  mo^  profligate' 
than  before.  So,  say  I,  have  Messieurs  the  Churehmen  done  (at 
least  the  greater  part  of  them),  when  they  saw  there  Was  no  longer 
means  of  covering  their  simonies  and  their  various  traffics,  their 
licentiousness  ana  all  sorts  of  dissoluteness/ 

Their  shamelessness  had,   indeed,  become  by  this  time  pn> 
verbial ;  and  Etienne  cites,  somewhat  waggishly,  the  Latin  epi- 

E^m  of  Buchanan  on  the  ecclesiaetic  who  had  been  accused  of 
utheranism,  but  who  had  been  readily  deared  and  acquitted  by 
his  *episcopar  manners: 

^*  Esse  Lutheranum  rumor  te,  Gaurioe»  damat : 
Sed  tuu8  antbtes  te  tamen  esse  negat. 
Tarn  scortaris,  ait,  <|u^m  si  ral  episcopus  esses ; 
£t  potas  dubiam  peryigil  usque  diem  ; 


Nee  sou  SeriptuTSB  vel  breve  iota  8aci9b 
.   Nemoe  per  hsc  suevit  nunquam  fallentia  signa 
IHq  Tigil  saoas  no«cere  pastor  oves." 

^Lieien/  he  aaya,  'to  the  description  of  the  viituous  qualitiefl 
of  tni»  m<»k8,  as  made  by  another  prelate: 

**  <  Poor  nombver  let  vertas  d*un  mome^ 
H  laut  qu^  sett  ord  et  ffounnandy 
Pttresseax,  paiUardy  «Diu*idouie^ 
F0I9  loordi  yvrogne,  et  peu  savant  -. 
Qu'il  se  cfeve  it  taUe  en  buvant 
£t  en  man^^eant  comme  un  pourceau. 
Pourvu  qu'il  saebe  nn  pea  da  chant» 
Cest  assezy  il  est  bon  et  beau.'  '^ 

Several  sucoessiye  ohapteia  ace  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the  vicioua 
lives  of  the  popish  cleigy  of  the  axteenth  century,  and  the  second 
port  of  the  wx^  is  entirdy  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  their  igno- 
xancey  their  bigotry,  and  superstition,  and  their  dishonesty  in  fiilsify- 
iiig  and  adding  to  the  test  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  llieir  sermons^ 
lie  says,  were  kss  calculated  to  edify  their  audience,  than  to  promote 
kiigbter.  The  ordinary  mass-pnests  only  read  their  service  by 
lote,  and  were  unable  to  translate  even  a  few  words  of  the  Ian* 
^[iiage  in  which  it  was  written.  A  number  of  stories  of  their 
Ignorance  in  this  respect,  are  here  brought  together,  such  as  that 
of  the  priest  who  carried  a  message  to  his  oishop,  who  was  at 
table,  and  whooi  the  latter  asked  mm  '  Es  tu  dignus?'  imagined 
that  he  meant '  As-tu  dine?'  and  answered  immediately,  '  Nenni, 
monseigneur,  mais  je  dinerai  bien  avec  vos  gens.'  If  things  had 
been  so  bad  as  here  described,  the  question  naturally  presented 
itsdf,  how  happened  it  that  ihey  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  so 
long  without  reform?  This  question  is  answered  by  a  detailed 
account  of  the  methods  used  by  die  Bomish  Church  to  keep  the 
body  of  the  people  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  to  repress 
erery  attempt  at  inquiry^.  In  fine,  Henri  Etienne  predicts 
that  posterity  will  be  astonished  not  only  at  the  long  continuance 
of  all  this  folly  and  widcedaess,  but  that  so  many  people  should 
haye  been  sacnficed  for  the  mere  attempt  to  render  their  fellow- 
creatures  wiser  and  better.  The  writer  of  a  book  like  this  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  exposed  to  a  multitude  of  persecutions. 

The  sanguinary  religious  wars,  now  in  their  fury,  appear  for  a 
moment  to  have  stifled  the  yoice  of  the  press,  imtil  this  gloomy 
period  ended  partially  in  the  horrors  of  St.  Barthelemi.  Another 
monarch  of  the  house  of  Valois  sank  into  the  tomb,  and  a  suc- 
cessor of  the  same  line,  Henri  III.,  was  rapidly  passing  through 
his  brief  career,  but  the  house  of  Guise  still  pursued  its  ambitious 
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course.  The  t«]igiottB  parties  wei«  beooaiiBg:  daiiy  moie  political— 
the  watcIiTronk  of  the  oontending  fiM>tioo0  w«?e  now  more  fre- 
quently Lorraine  and  Ytidois,  than  Rome  and  Oeneva;  although 
still  the  fate  of  the  Beformatian  in  Franee  was  intimately  woven 
with  that  of  Henri  of  Na^aira,  who  continued  to  stand  fordi  as 
the  leader  of  the  Huguenots*  The  greater  part  cf  the  songs  and 
popular  libels  publifihed  during  the  reign  of  Henri  HL,  which 
nave  reached  our  time,  were  composed  in  fiivour  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  It  was  durine  this  period  that  the  famous  '  Ligue'  came 
into  existence,  the  <£}ect  of  which  was  not  only  to  destroy  the 
Protestant  cause,  but  to  snatch  the  crown  from  the  house  of 
Yalois;  and  it  even  aimed  undisguisedly  at  that  of  Elizabeth  of 
England.  The  victory  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  over  the 
Beisters  and  the  Huguenot  party,  at  Auneau,  in  the  November 
of  1587,  was,  to  use  tne  expression  of  a  contempocary, '  la  cantique 
de  la  Ligue;'  it  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the  hopes  of  the 
Spanish  and  ultra-papist  party,  and  it  was  the  excess  ot  their  ex* 
ultations  which  first  opened  tne  eyes  of  the  weak  monarch  on  the 
throne  to  their  real  intentions.  The  numerous  songs  on  this 
event  show  us  more  plainly  than  any  other  documents  the  spirit 
which  actuated  the  Guisaid  &ction.  One  of  the  first  that  ofifen 
itself  to  us,  describes  the  execration  in  which  the  victors  held  the 
Huguenots,  in  the  following  words: — 

^*  Huguenots  pleins  de  rage, 

Yoos  estes  bien  feschez. 

Plus  n'aves  de  courage; 

Vo8  Eeistres  sent  casses. 

Us  youdroient  d'asauionoe 

Estre  horsde  France^ 

Ou  au  pays  lointain; 

Ou  bien  k  la  Rochelle, 

Avee  les  infidelles 

Disciples  de  Calvin." 

In  another,  entitled  the  '  Testament  of  the  Reistres,'  we  are 
told  that  they  had  left  at  La  Bochelle  a  gallows  and  ladder,  to 
hang  all  who  would  preach  to  the  Calvinists,^^ 

<'  Us  out  laiss^  k  La  Rochelle 
Una  potance  et  une  4chelle 
Pour  les  pendre  et  estiangler, 
Afin  qn'il  ne  puisse  prescher 
La  loy  des  Calvinistes." 

And  a  whip  at  Geneva  to  flog  Beza  and  the  other  preachers,— 
"  Us  ont  laiss^  dedans  Geneve 
Un  fouet  pour  bien  estriller  Beze 
Et  tous  les  autres  predicans." 
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hk  a  third,  after  eziiltiiig  over  ibe  de£mt  of  tke  lieielics— * 

"TiemlAeE,  trembles,  b^r^tiques,  maintenaiit, 
Car  Tons  n'avez  plus  le  temps, 
Vos  Buaisires  aoiit  faNmjs,—- " 

the  poet-partisan  goed  on  to  wish  that  the  *  noble  duke'  with  his 
valiant  soldiers  were  in  England,  to  '  reform  the  laws  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,*  and  fill  their  pockets  with  *  nobles  and  angeb.' 

"  Si  on  estoit  pass^  an  pays  Anglois, 
On  reformeroit  les  loix 

Do  Luther  et  de  Calvin. 

•  *  «  • 

Les  soldats  Frangois  voudroient  faien  IL  oeste  fois 

Voir  le  pays  d'Angleterre  ; 
lis  se  chazg«roieDt  de  nobles  et  d'angeloU 

Pour  boater  k  leun  tfareson." 

In  anotber  violent  Gtiisard  song,  composed  a  little  later,  Queen 
EEzabetli  is  treated  with  tbe  title  of  Jezabel — 

<<  Lorsque  les  Catholiques  Frangois 
Seront  par  le  roy  de  Navarre 
Traictez  comme  sont  les  Anvlois 
Par  la  Jezabel  d'Angletene. 

The  licence  of  the  press  had  been  increasing  during  the  reim 
of  Henri  III.,  and  on  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gruise  and  ms 
brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  by  his  order,  and  the  subsequent 
murder  of  the  king  by  the  agency  of  the  Li^e,  the  fury  of  the 
popular  writers  knew  no  bounds.  Pamphfets,  and  songs,  and 
caricatures  poured  forth  daily,  filled  with  insult  and  reproach, 
and  expressed  in  the  most  violent  language  which  could  be 
imagined,  by  the  furious  bigotry  of  ihe  Cathohc  preachers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  irritated  loyalty  of  the  other.  Some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  satirical  libels  published  by  the 
Ligue  at  tnis  time,  are  '  La  Yie  et  Faits  notables  de  Henri  de 
Valois,'  *  Les  Sorcelleries  de  Henri  de  Valois,'  and  *  Le  Martyre 
des  deux  Fr^res.'  The  first  of  these  pieces  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  Jean  Boucher,  cure  of  St.  Benoit  in  Paris,  whose 
violent  sermons  had  so  much  influence  on  the  Liguers.  It  was 
printed  in  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1588,  and  was 
mtended  by  its  virulence  against  the  king,  who  is  proclaamed  as  a 
hypocrite  and  apostate,  to  excite  the  people  to  rebellion.  The 
others  are  written  if  possible  in  a  still  more  virulent  spirit,  were 
also  printed  in  Paris,  and  their  object  was  evidently  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  dethromement  of  the  king,  who,  in  the  last,  is 
descrided  as  a  *  Turk  by  the  head,  a  German  by  the  body,  a  harpy 
hy  the  hands,  an  Englishman  by  the  garter,  a  Pole  by  the  feet, 
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andftdmlinsouir  Akostof  p(i|idbf  80iiglQca»^e^|]iefli^ 
eentimeiits  and  ^iioed  M  tb^  aame:  «&d.  Ib^  king  vaa  omipased. 
to  the  parricide  Neio. 

'<  Je  n»  peux  mieux  aoompaver  ta  vfe     »/^ 
Qa*lt  celte'Ift  de  ce  cruA  Nerop.      j 
SemUable  \  to^  il  estoit  plein  S^vmo^.^ 
De  cruautei  raacuoe^  et  ^hison.'^ 

The  city  of  Blois,  where  the  king  had  taken  up^his  residence, 
when  he  made  his  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  L^ers,  is  cmsed 
for  harbouring  him, —  .    i 

*<  Malheur  «iir  toi*  Yillo  de  Kois, 
Qui  enclos  ce  trahistre  Valloisy 
Qui  flit  vray  fils  dVme  chim^re  f 
Mais  malheur,  dis^je,  non  sor  toy,    ^ 
Mais  adWenne  It  ce  tyrsn  Toy, 
Qui  fait  dans  ton  corps  son  repaire.'' 

for  the  title  of  *•  tres-chrStbn '  had  in  this  inatante  heen  borne  by 
a  worthless  dog,— 

^Ce  plus  que  trop  enrage  chien 
Portoit  tktve  de  tr^s*dir6tieQ«'' 

There  is  something  fiendish  in  the  exultation  of  the  Liguers  on 
the  death  of  the  king  in  1589,  murdered  by  the  knife  of  the  Ja- 
cobin monk,  Jacques  Clement,  who  suffered  the  Density  he  merited, 
but  who  was  held  up  as  a  saint  and  martyr  by  nis  own  party.  A 
song  entitled  '  The  Cleverness  of  the  Jacobm,'  begins  witn  the 
following  description  of  the  exploit,  in  a  style  worthy  of  thie  sans* 
culottes  of  the  !Erench  Revolution: 

^  B  sortit  de  Paris 

Un  homme  iUustre  et  saiftct, 
Be  la  reUgioa 

Des  frizes  Jacobina. 
Qui  port^  una  lettie 

A  Henry  le  vaurien  ; 
II  tira  de  sa  manche 

TJn  coutean  Men  &  poinct, 
Dent  il  frappa  Henry 

Aui^esseubz  du  pourpbiBti 
Drmt  dans  le  petit  ventre, 

Dedans  son  gras  boudin«*' 

And  ends  with  a  prayer  that  the  murderer  might  be  received  in 
heaven  for  his  deed: 

**  Nous  prions  Dieu  pour  nUne 
De  rheureux  Jacobin,  * 
Qu'il  re^otve  son  Ame, 
En  son  troBoe  diriai" 


Itt&etf  it  WW  God  li&fiuelf ,  floec^rding  to»  Anoilier  of  iheflOfloiigSy 
irboiwitigBAiBi  ^U»'^ood  pnest  a&dmotiki  who  luid  always  poB« 
sesBed  a  good  soul/  to  the  fearfiil  deed: 

*'  Maia  Dien  •  •  mouvant  le  ooeur  d£votteux 
De  Jacques  Qement  de  Sorbonuej 
Bon  prestre  et  bon  rellgieot, 
Qui  tOQJours  a  eu  f&me  })Onney 

A  tuer  oe  tyran  maudit, 

Ce  qu'il  a  fait  de  gatant  homme, 
Yoyant  qu'il  estoit  interdit 

rar  notte  saint  Pfere  de  Rome. 

Avec  un  GQiKteau  bien  petit 

n  a  tu^  ce  roy  inique, 
Ce  tyran  mescbantet  maudity 

Vxay  ennemy  du  cathoUque." 

Accotding  to  a  tfaiid  of  these  songs,  which  leeommends  a  temple 
to  be  erected  to  the  '  sainct  reli^eux,'  who  had  been  •  guided  oy 
the  Holy  Spirit'  to  commit  this  execrable  murder,  the  Beamaiai 
(Henri  lY .)  was  destined  to  the  same  fate — 

^  L'on  luy  crevera  lapanee, 
Soit  aujourd'huy  ou  demain.'' 

In  reading  productions  like  these,  we  are  led  involuntarily  to  ex- 
claim with  the  poet  of  old,  *  Tantum  religio  potuit !' — could  deeds 
like  these  ever  be  made  to  pass  for  acts  of  holiness?  The  songs  of 
the  other  party  began  now,  however,  to  be  more  powerful  than 
those  of  the  Liguers,  and  they  told  a  di£ferent  story  of  the  Jacobin 
'martyr:' 

**  Lea  Ligeors  n'ont  pomi  de  fby, 

Us  ont  fait  tuer  leur  roy, 

Par  un  traiatre  Jaeolmi 

Dont  ils  font  un  taartyte*" 

Jacques  Clement,  according  to  the  pamphlets  of  the  royalists,  was 
a  profligate  biffot,  who  had  been  urged  on  by  the  Liguers,  and 
especially  by  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  the  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  to  the  murder  of  his  sovereign — ^they  even  openly 
socosed  the  duchess  of  having  abandoned  her  person  to  the  monl 
on  the  condition  of  his  taking  an  oath  to  perpetrate  this  deed. 
A  multitude  of  violently  satirical  publications  were  now  sent 
forth  by  the  adherents  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  whom,  on  the 
murder  of  the  king,  they  had  inunediately  proclaimed  as  Henri 
IV.  A  gknce  through  tiie  journal  of  Pierre  L'Estoille  will 
diow  best  how  rapidly  these  tracts  succeeded  each  other— ;/b»r« 
^ffSlirent  is  the  word  used  by  tlus  writer.    The  Liguers  were 
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attize  masters  of  the  piesDca  of  Bsiis,  Lyons,  Bonen,  and  odifir 
laige  towns,  and  had  in  their  pay  an  iaooaceimUe  onltiiiide  of 
scurrilous  and  violent  writefs  and  pieachaaBi  conslantt^  ooaoiai 
in  exciting  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  On  the  side  of  the 
royalists  were  a  Tew  men,  of  surpassing  talents,  who  did  their 
best  to  make  head  against  the  formidable  inundation  of  pamdb* 
lets  with  books  written  in  a  strain  of  satire  and  pleasantry  of  a 
much  hiffher  order,  but  which  aimed  more  at  the  good  sense  and 
reason  than  at  tibe  passions  of  their  readers.  Oro  of  the  most 
bitter  of  these  tracts  is  ^Le  Masmie  de  la  Li^e  d^couYert,' 
printed  at  Tours  in  1590,  in  whicn  the  Ligue  is  branded  as  a 
more  hideous  monster  than  any  of  those  which  had  been  subdued 
by  the  force  of  Hercules— as  a  homble  Megeaia — as  a  cursed  per- 
nicious sorceress  I  Cesfrocs,  ce$  cucuUes^  tes  momMireSy  ees  hoerrtwrt 
infemalesy  ces  furies j  are  ihe  terms  which  this  writer  applies  to 
the  bigoted  adherents  of  the  party  of  Spain  and  the  pope.  Still 
the  literary  advantage  remained  on  the  other  side,  until^  at  tfas 
end  of  the  year  1593,  a  small  party  of  royalist  writers  joined  in 
composing  the  famous  '  Satjre  Mdnippee,'  a  chef-d'csuvre  of 
satire,  the  appearance  of  which  was  almost  a  second  Ivry  for 
Henri  IV.  With  this  book  the  literary  superiority  chsii^ 
sides;  and,  firom  the  moment  of  its  publication,  writer  after  wnter 
took  up  the  pen  to  scatter  ricEcule  and  sarcasm  on  the  saixtt 
wttbm.  So  great  was  the  success  of  this  satire,  that  within  four 
weeks  of  its  first  appearance  as  many  large  editions  had  been 
bought  up. 

Onie  sumect  of  the  *  Satyie  M^nipp^e'  was  the  meetuig  of  the 
States,  called  together  by  me  Duke  of  Mayenne,  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1593,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  new  king,  in.  <^ppo* 
dtion  to  Henri  IV.,  but  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  difference  of  opinion  which  arose  within  the 
bosom  of  the  assembly.  The  history  of  this  remarkable  monu* 
ment  of  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure, although  the  names  of  the  principal  writers  have  been 
preserved — a  small  society  of  scholars  who  had  been  aoeustcmied 
to  meet  together  in  Paris  until  scattered  abroad  by  the  vioJenoe 
of  the  Ligue,  and  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  ridiou.  Each 
in  his  turn  composes  a  discourse,  in  which  the  excesses  and  am- 
bition of  the  Liguers  itfe  made  the  object  of  a  constant  and  weU- 
sustained  fire  of  bufiboneries,  jests,  biting  parodies,  pleasantries  of 
every  description,  sparkling  epigrams,  sarcasms,  and  puns,  and 
which  is  placed  in  tne  mouth  of  one  of  the  speakers  in  this  me- 
morable assembly.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of 
the  CathoUcon,  or  srand  political  nostrum  for  all  diseases.  While 
preparations  are  nuSdngfor  the  assembly  of  the  estates,  two  quad^ 
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doctoTSt  one  a  Spankrd,  the  other  a  mOire  of  Lorraine  (the  Car-r 
dnuJs  of  Pkiaonce  and  Peleve),  make  their  appearance  at  the 
Xonrre,  and  Taunt  the  virtnes  of  their  drugs,  the  Mgrnero  (tin" 
Jiarnoy  and  the  wonderful  efiactB  it  had  worked  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniard,  a  few  of  which  may  serve  for  a  sample  of  the 
Trhde.  '  Let  a  kin£  who  never  leaves  his  cabin  amuse  himself 
with  refining  this  dn;^  in  his  Escurial,  let  him  write  a  word  in 
Jlanders  to  father  Ignatius,  sealed  with  the  Gatholieon,  he  will 
jfimd  him  a  man  who  (joZv^  cofiscientia^  will  assassLoate  his  enemy 
Tvhom  he  has  not  been  able  to  vanquish  in  arms  during  twenty 
years.'  This,  of  course,  is  an  allusion  to  the  murder  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  ^  Oo  and  serve  as  a  spy  in  the  camp,  in  the  trenches, 
at  the  cannon,  in  the  king's  chamber,  and  in  his  councils,  yea, 
thouffh  men  know  you  tot  such;  yet  ifLyou  have  taken  in  the 
xnormng  but  one  grain  othiptiieroy  whoever  shall  tax,  reprove,  or 
accuse  yon  of  ity  shall  be  esteemed  a  Huguaiot^  or  a  &vourer  of 
heretics/ — ^  Have  no  religion,  mock  in  sport,  and  as  much  as  you 
will,  the  priests  and  sacraments  of  the  Cnurch,  and  all  law,  both 
of  Qod  and  man;  eat  flesh  in  Lent  in  despite  of  the  Church;  yoa 
need  no  other  absolution  nor  better  pardon  than  half  a  dram  of 
this  Gatholieon/ — *  Would  you  very  quickly  become  a  cardinal? 
rub  one  of  the  horns  of  your  cap  with  higuiero^  it  will  become 
red,  and  you  shall  be  made  a  cardinal,  though  you  were  the  most 
incestuous  and  ambitious  primate  in  die  world.'  This  is  an  allu- 
sion to  Pierre  d'Ei^inao,  Arohbiabop  of  Lyons. 

The  description  of  the  meeting  of^  the  States  opens  with  a  cari- 
catured prooession  of  the  personages  conoemed  in  it,  and  an  account 
of  the  tapestries  supposed  to  be  hung  round  the  hall  in  which  they 
meet,  representing  the  various  crimes  and  defeats  of  the  Ligue. 
Then  the  order  of  the  seats  is  enumerated,  ^d  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  opens  the  business  with  a  bitterly  satirical  speech,  the 
author  cf  \^ch  is  not  known.  The  chief  of  the  Liters  is  made 
to  give  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  various  acts  of  violence  and 
injufltiee  committed  in  the  name  of  the  sainte  ttnion^  and  sums  up 
his  services  to  the  country  by  assertii^,  that '  through  our  good 
dilffifooe  we  have  brot^ht  to  pass,  that  this  kingdom,  which  was 
nothing  else  but  a  carden  of  all  pleasure  and  abundance,  is  now 
become  a  great  ana  wide  univeraed  c^netery,  full*  of  many  fair 
painted  crosses,  biers,  gedlowses,  and  ^bbets.'  Addresses  of  a 
amilar  kind,  by  different  writers,  are  put  in  the  mouths  of  the  other 
speakers  of  the  assembly,  until  we  arrive  at  Monsieur  d^Aubray^ 
who  remiesented  the  Hers-etat,  and  whose  discourse,  the  work  of 
Pierre  Hthou,  is  a  model  of  indignant  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
striking  a  death-blow  at  the  cause  which  had  been  undermined 
and  disarmed  by  the  raillery  of  the  preceding  portion  of  the  work. 
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and  the  whole  ends  vith  a  desenption  of  Mtdcil  piofeom  an 
mottos  which  the  zeporter  beholda  oa  the  staboase  of  die  Loatie, 
and  with  a  collection  of  no  lesa  aatirical  ▼ersea,  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  Passerat  and  Nicholaa  Bapin.  After  the  &nt  edilim 
of  tne  ^  Satyie  M^pp^/  several  supplemdntB  weze  added  to  ii^ 
consisting  of  a  discourse  l^  the  printer  on  the  tseamn^  of  the 
term  higttiero  d^infierno ;  of  the  news  from  the  regioBs  of  ttie  iboqb 
(a  clever  imitation  of  Lu<Han  and  Rabelais'^ ;  and  ibe^  HhntBiee  da 
Sin^eries  de  la  Ligue/  all  of  whidii  wiU  be  fbnnd  in  the  nevr 
edition  indicated  at  the  head  of  the  poresent  artide. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Ligae,  the  battle  of  the  Befoimatioa  m 
France  majr  be  considered  to  have  ondedt  and  allhoi^h  iheir 
leader  and  many  of  their  friends  had,  for  political  xeaaons,  eoi* 
braced  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Huguenota  had  secmred  £or  «  while 
the  {)riYilege  of  enjo}ring  their  omnions.  They  still  existed  as  a 
political  party,  and  as  such  were  drawn  into  many  of  the  txouUes 
T>f  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  centu^;  but  the  gteat  fight 
for  religious  ureedom  was  then  carried  on  in  Germany,  One  of 
the  latest  of  the  Protestant  satires— directed  against  the  conTe^ 
sions  which  followed  the  accession  of  Henri  I Y .  to  the  throne- 
was  the  '  Confession  du  Sieur  de  Sancy,'  composed  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  attributed,  with  appa- 
rently  ^ood  reason,  to  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  a  zemm 
and  active  Protestant,  known  by  a  mstory  of  his  own  time,  and 
by  another  satirical  work,  '  The  Adventures  of  the  Baron  de 
Feneste.'  Nicolas  de  Harlay,  Seigneur  de  Sancy,  an  intrigumg 
person,  who  probably  had  no  respect  for  reli^on  at  all,  was 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  times  which  he  had  changed  firom 
one  religion  to  the  other,  previous  to  his  final  oonyezeion  to  the 
Catholic  &ith  in  1597,  m  imitation  of  the  king,  although  he 
attiibuted  this  conversion  to  the  oonvincing  azguments  and  soHd 
instruction  of  the  Bishop  of  Evreux,  wko  was  congratulated 
upon  his  success  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  It  is  to  this  bishc^p — 
wno  had  boasted  of  the  dexterity  with 'which  he  could  ar^e 
alternately  in  favour  of  reli^on  or  atheion — ^that  the  pretended 
confession  is  dedicated.  Tms  work,  divided  into  two  books,  is  a 
very  severe  and  veiy  clever  satire  on  the  Bomish  Church,  and  is 
full  of  minute  allusions  to  the  historical  events  of  the  times, 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  give  an  abstract  of  it.  In  the  fint 
book,  the  writer  ridicules  the  pretended  authority  of  the  pope, 
who,  he  says,  has  the  -power  faoere  infeciafada;  theauthontyof 
tradition ;  the  power  of  the  saints  ;  purgatory;  justification  hv 
works  (a  chapter  full  of  scandalous  anecdotes);  miracles  and  pil- 
grimages (a  chapter  worthy  of  Henri  Etieone)  ;  the  woiship  of 
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ataKtwtiaiL  Of  traditions^  S^acy  fiays,  *  We  anger  the  Hague- 
n^U  Tety  ittuoh,  iriiGn  iv^  show  them  that  the  antlionty  of  the 
Gh«ick  ahd  tnuiitk»i  teaoh  tie  to  acknowledge  the  Scriptures^ 
ahhough  the  «anomc£  Seriphu^s  do  not  teach  11s  to' acknowledge^ 
the  aujthonty.of  the  Ohorch  of  Rome  or  of  tradition.  In  &ct, 
ifB  ooghi  toi  hold  by  tlie  books  of  the  Church,  and  not  by  the^ 
oananioal  booksy  otherwise  the  hcfretics  would  difikme  our  aflairs 
with  iheit  passages  from  the  Bible.  Bttt  to  cut  the  matter  more ' 
Aoitj  I  shouki  be  of.  opudon,  ndt  to  reckon  for  tradition,  the 
ancient  doctors  of  the  first  sbt  centuries  t  during  which  the  Church 
was  not  yet  ennobled ;  those  q>lendid  temples  were  not  built ; 
the  pooes  of  Rome  held  their  thrones  in  caverns ;  and,  to  be 
brief,  me  popes  might  pass  for  ministers  of  the  first  troubles,  and 
the  Chmch  smelt  of  ttie  Hugue&ot,  or  rather  of  the  faggot' 
Speaking  of  mimdes,  he  says,  '  The  late  cardinal,  of  good 
memory  par  exoellenvey  that  is  to  say,  of  Lorraine,  having  heard 
that  the  Mareschal  de  Fervaquee,  of  good  memory  also,  had  dis- 
covered a  prostitute,  whom  the  priest  of  Belovet,  otherwise  called 
the  Hoty  Man,  was  teaehing  to  counterfeit  a  demoniac,  in  order 
to  have  a  notable  miracle  for  the  next  Pentecost ;  that  great 
prdate  exclaimed  against  the  impiety  of  the  said  Fervaques, 
saying,  that,  although  the  miracles  may  be  false,  they  were,  never- 
theless, useful  ad  pias  fraudes^  pious  frauds ;  and  in  fact,  his 
miracle  had  a  woaoierftil  effect,  for  m  a  place  which  was  not  before 
inhabited)  theine  were  built  in  three  years  eighty  houses  and  fifty 
inn^  whidi  were  not  enough  to  lodge  all  the  pilgrims  who  crowded 
from  di&rent  quarters,  and  even  great  lords  mm  foreign  parts  ; 
and  if  thcare  were  no  other  miracle  than  the  building  of  houses, 
and  the  extent  and  duration  of  an  opinion  converted  into  belief 
without  foundation,  there  is  not  a  schismatic  but  must  confess  that 
that  is  wonderful,  and  it  is  what  makes  the  heretics  mad,  when 
they  see  ^t  the  people  are  burning  with  good  intentions.'  Afler 
a  moat  edifying  aissextation  on  the  virtues  of  relics,  Sancy  says, 
*  Ab  for  me,  if  I  don't  make  so  much  of  relics,  and  if  I  only 
pretand  to  adore  them,  hold  me  esscUsed ;  for  going  one  evening 
to  Bosay,  two  leagues  from  Orleans,  wliich  is  the  seat  of  Mes- 
sieurs of  St.  Lazarus,  I  was  all  astonished  to  hear,  as  I  was  getting 
up  in  the  morning,  a  quantity  of  bells  ringing  round  the  house, 
and  to  see  the  banner  and  the  cross,  and  a  large  body  of  the 
canons  of  Su  Aignan  of  Orleans  enter,  yea,  as  many  as  could 
enter  into  a  little  gallery  leading  to  the  privies.  The  fkct  was, 
that  a  wench  of  the  Chevalier  ^Iviata,  then  gmnd  prior  of  the 
order,  had  fished  up  some  coffsrs  which  had  been  thrown  in 
time  of  war  into  the  privy.    In  one  of  the  coffers  she  foxmd  a  • 
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flolitary  box,  on  which  was  written  jB.  2>.  Ceti.  Thecozmnaoder, 
being  infonned  of  this,  hastened  to  the  spot  with  his  secietaxy, 
named  Valderie,  who  took  the  B  with  the  point  for  the  &ther 
of  St.  Catherine.  Thereupon,  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  toaeh 
it,  and  his  master  and  he  went  to  fetch  the  Bishop  of  Orleans; 
the  doctors  in  theology,  and  among  others  Ficard,  called  together 
in  consultation,  came  to  the  resolution  that  this  box  ought  to  be 
opened  by  the  sacred  hands  of  the  bishop,  in  the  presence  of  the 
neighbouring  processions.  There  they  were  just  arrived  in  die 
morning,  and  after  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  wash  the 
bishop's  fingers  with  holy  water,  he  advances  three  steps  on  his 
knees  towards  the  confer,  opens  the  box — and  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
box  of  good  Gotignac  of  (jrleans,  and  thus,  since  prophedes  are 
only  known  by  their  fulfilment,  it  turned  out  that  tne  R.  signified 
JRestey  and  D.  CoH  was  for  de  Catignac*  In  a  chapter  on  marlyre 
in  the  second  book,  which  treats  other  subjects  in  a  similar  style 
with  the  first,  Sancy  observes,  *  Of  all  the  books  which  are  caleii- 
lated  to  make  a  heretic^  or  at  least  which  a  good  Catholic  ousht 
to  avoid,  I  know  no  one  so  dangerous,  after  the  Bible,  as  mA 
great  book  of  martyrs.  For  it  is  a  great  case,  to  see  five,  six,  or 
seven  thousand  dead,  who  have  all  the  marks  of  a  true  martyr- 
dom, namely,  probity  of  life,  the  purity  of  the  cause  of  rdi^icm, 
not  mixed  with  less  holy  feelings,  and  above  all  with  the  choice  of 
life  and  death  in  their  power  up  to  the  last  moment.  By  this  we 
have  lost  many  who  have  se^i  the  preachers  of  former  times 
having  for  a  pulpit  the  scaffold,  or  the  ladder,  or  the  stake.'  It 
will  be  easily  seen  that  the  confession  of  Sancy,  is  a  bnriesqiie 
defence  of  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Romish  Church,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  an  insincere  convert,  and  addressed  to  a  womd- 
be  universal  converter.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  published  at 
the  berinning  of  the  seventeenth. 

In  closing  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  satirical  literatoie 
in  France  during  the  sixteenth  century,  we  will  say  a  few  words 
only  on  the  too  celebrated  *  Moyen  de  rarvenir,'  the  reputed  work 
of  Beroalde  de  Verville.  The  wit  of  Rabehos  still  retained  its 
influence,  and  we  find  his  style  not  unfrequently  imitated  even 
by  the  I^testant  satirists.  The  excesses  of  religious  persecotiQii 
which  had  characterised  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  cast  a  dark 
shade  over  the  style  of  the  controversialists ;  but  the  gay  licen- 
tiousness of  the  wits  of  the  age  of  Francois  I.  again  held  up  its  head 
under  Henri  IV.,  and  ^ave  a  character  to  the  manners  of  the 
seventeenth  centirry,  which,  particukrly  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  was  fdt  in  England  as  much  as  in  France.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  of  the  early  writers  of  this 
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aoliool  was  Beroalde  At  Vemlle,  who,  bom  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  educated  as  a  Huguenot  and  a 
maiheniatiGian,  was  subsequently  converted  to  Romanism,  became 
an  ecclesiastic,  was  received  a  canon  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Gratien, 
«t  Toun,  in  1593.  In  that  quaUty  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer  of  romances  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  dulness  and  ob* 
scenity ,  and  he  published  secredj ,  about  the  year  1610,  the '  Moyen 
de  Parvenir.'  This  book  describes  a  kind  of  learned  symposium, 
«t  which  aU  kinds  of  characters,  ancients  and  modems,  warriors, 
and  men  (and  women^  of  letters,  pagans,  and  Catholics,  and  Protes- 
tants, meet  together  m  a  strange  pell-mell,  and  converse  together 
in  a  style  so  licentious  as  to  set  at  defiance  all  attempts  at  entering 
into  any  abstract  of  it.  Its  object  appears  to  be  to  scoff  at  afi 
philosophy  and  religion;  it  contains  sarcasms  against  the  monks 
and  the  Komish  Church,  as  well  as  against  the  Reformers;  but 
it  18  composed  in  a  pure  s^le,  with  so  much  talent  and  wit,  that 
some  have  supqposed  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  an  older  and 
abler  writer,  ot  which  the  manuscript  had  &llen  into  Beroalde's 
hands,  and  whidi  he  had  revised  and  given  to  the  world. 


Abt.  Vni— I.  The  French  in  Alpers,  and  Ald-eUKader.  Mur- 
ray, London.     1845. 

2.  Ahd-el'Kadei^s  Prisoners;  or^  a  Five  Monthi  Captimty  among 
the  Arabs.  By  MoNS.  A.  De  France.  Translated  by  R. 
F.  PoETEB.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    London:  1846. 

If  Afirica  owns  one  peculiar  district  on  which  her  ancestral  curse 
is  specially  entailed,  it  is  surely  that  portion  of  the  southern 
shore  of  tne  Mediterranean  flanked  by  me  pathless  sands  of  the 
Desert  of  Sahara,  which  is  known  by  the  modem  appellation  of 
^  Algeria.'  In  former  times,  indeed,  the  hand  of  l£e  Algerines 
^  ham  been  against  every  man' — and  fotil  were  the  outrages  and 
cruelties  which  rendered  iheir  city  a  byeword,  and  their  name  a 
T^roach. 

**  Eigo  ezercentur  pcenisy  veterumque  malorum 
Supplida  expendunt." 

Rhadamanthus  himself  could  not  inflict  a  severer  expiation 
ibr  former  licence,  than  their  present  condition.  The  red  pennon 
of  the  pirate  is  for^tten  in  the  agfipMssions  of  the  tri-colour. 
Frovidenee— or  ambition — hasasngi^  to  the  \Gveat  Nation' the 
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task  of  avenffing,  and  that,  perhajMs,  altogether  too  ratiblesely^  the 
ancient  insults  of  the  lawless  corsairs  of  Alters. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  take  a  rapid  review  of 
the  rise  ana  fall  of  this  piratical  state,  and  to  enter  into  some  biief 
considerations  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  its  French  con* 
querors. 

The  north-western  coast  of  Africa  has  undergone,  peihaps,  more 
than  the  usual  vicissitudes  to  which  national  as  well  as  individual 
life  is  subjected.  Mauritania  Cassariensis— -for  such  was  the  name 
which  that  district  which  we  now  term  Algeria  received  from  the 
Romans,  when  the  battle  of  Thapsus  reduced  Numidia  under  their 
swa^,  is  a  region  whose  most  prominent  feature  is  the  two  parallel 
chams  of  mountains  which  traverse  the  country  from  west  to  east 
The  southern  and  more  lofty  of  the  two  is  called  the  Great ^  and  that 
which  fringes  the  Meditermnean  coast,  the  Lesser  Atlas.  Ancil- 
lary ridges,  usually  stretching  north  and  south,  unite  at  imeoual 
intervals  the  two  Atlases,  and  enclose  within  their  arms  valleys 
and  table-lands  of  exquisite  fertilitv;  while  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  lesser  Atlas  are  covered  with  the  rich  and  varied  vegeta- 
tion of  the  East,  and  yet  preserve  some  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  more  temperate  climates. 

This  productive  colony  was  lost  to  the  Western  Empire,  under 
the  third  Valentinian.  Bonifacius,  the  imperial  governor  in 
Africa,  desirous  to  revolt,  but  diflSdent  of  his  own  resources,  re- 
solved upon  an  experiment,  which  is  never  tried  but  once,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power.  Genseric  and  Gonderic,  the 
young  and  ambitious  leaders  of  the  Vandals,  having  already  de- 
vastated Spain,  cheerfully  promised  their  assistance;  and  these 
princes  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  they  were  sum- 
moned to  preserve,  a  dynasty  which  (though  at  one  time  menaced 
by  the  famous  Bclisarius,)  continued  to  sway  the  north  of  Africa, 
until  its  conquest  was  achieved,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, by  the  enterprising  khaliis  of  Arabia. 

The  reduction  of  the  West  had  indeed  been  attempted  by  the 
Saracens  somewhat  earlier;  for  in  the  year  647  Abdallah,  the 
foster-brother  of  Othman,  led  thither  an  army  of  40,000  men; 
and  though  this  expedition  was  not  entirely  successful,  it  paved 
the  way  tor  future  attempts;  and  Hassan,  the  Governor  of  Egypt, 
establisned  a  nominal  Arabian  supremacy  ever  an  immense  re- 
gion, more  than  2300  miles  in  length,  comprising  under  the 
general  name  of  Barbary,  the  states  of  Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers, 
Tripoli,  and  Tunis. 

But  though  the  Arabs  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  abori- 
ginals and  of  the  Romans  who  still  remained  in  the  country;  and 
though  their  half-disciplined  and  predatory  tribes  roamed  at  plea- 
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sure  through  these  fertile  districts;  it,wfts  not  in- the  power  of 
such  an  unconnected  and  marauding  people,  whose  principal 
strength  lay  in  their  fervent,  but  evanescent  religious  entnuaaem, 
to  form  any  lasting  projects  for  the  subjugation  of  the  provinces 
they  over-ran.  Many,  indeed,  settled  in  the  Qountry  they  had 
invaded,  and  in  time  became  exposed,  in  their  turn,  to  aggres- 
sions, such  as  those  by  which  they  had  themselves  profited.  But 
the  greater  number  preferred  the  wild  charms  of  a  desert  life  to 
the  sober  pleasures  to  which  alone  a  citizen  can  aspire.  Princes, 
however,  of  Arabian  blood , — the  Zeirides. — reigned  over  the  north- 
western coast  till  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  it 
was  under  their  patronaffe  tliat  Abdallah,  the  marabout,*  im- 
planted in  the  bosom  of  his  countrymen  that  love  of  Islamism, 
which, — if  it  has  imparted  to  the  resistance  of  their  hardy  de- 
scendants the  ^ferocity  of  a  religious  war,— -has  also  stamped  it 
with  a  generous  self-aevotedness  which  irresistibly  challenges  our 
admiration  and  our  sympathy. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the  remaining  Roman 
colonists,  the  Vandals,  and  their  Arabian  conquerors—  ana  we  must 
add  to  our  list  the  ubiquitous  Jew — another  people  combined  to 
swell  the  heterogeneous  throng,  which  dwelt  in  these  regions. 
The  Spanish'  Moors,  driven  from  their  native  fields  in  Granada 
and  Ajadaluma,  found  here  a  temporary  refuge  where  they  might 
brood  over  vain  hopes  of  future  revenge. 

This  confused  mass,  in  course  of  time,  subsided  into  separate 
and  independent  kingdonas — of  which  Algiers,  Morocco,  and 
Tunis,  were  the  most  considerable.  The  history  of  the  two  last 
must  from  this  period  be  abandoned  in  order  to  pursue  the  fortunes 
of  Algiers  itself. 

Exposed  to  all  the  temptations,  which  situation^  poverty,  and 
the  hereditary  craving  for  wild  and  hazardous  adventure  conspired 
to  afford,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  coast  of  Barbary  became  the 
dread  of  every  Mediterranean  cruiser;  but  the  maritime  depre- 
dations of  its  occupants,  however  daring,  did  not  attain  any 
formidable  degi*ee  of  organisation  till  the  commencement  of  the 
sbcteenth  century  ;  when  the  restless  ambition  of  two  brothers, 
in  humble  station,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  lawless  power — 
^  friends  of  the  sea,  but  enemies  of  all  that  sailed  thereon' — ^as 
they  exttltingly  proclaimed  themselves,  which  for  nearly  three 
centuries  rendered  the  name  of  Algiers  at  once  an  object  of  hatred 
and  of  terror. 

*  A  marabout  is  the  Lcvite  of  the  Arabs.    The  distinction  is  hereditary  and  is 
confined  to  a  particular  tribe.      He  is  considered  a  saint  both  before  and  after 
death  and  enjof  s  man^  priTileges,  and  a  yast  degree  of  influence.     The  word  ma- 
rakout  \»  indidSrerratly  applied  to  the  tomb  or  the  saint  after  death. 
VOL.  XXXVII.  NO.  LXXIII.  M 
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A  potter  in  tKe  island  of  Lesbos  enjoys  the  ambiguous  celebnty 
of  being  the  father  of  these  youths.  Home  and  Hajrraddin  have 
not  been  the  only  truants  who  have  shrunk  from  a  life  of 
industry  ;  but  seldom  has  truancy  been  attended  with  such 
disastrous  consequences  to  mankind.  Both  brothers  joined  the 
pirates  of  the  Levant,  and  Horuc,  the  elder  and  more  determined 
villain  of  the  two,  soon  learned  how  high  a  premium,  bravery, 
when  united  with  a  total  want  of  humamty  and  principle,  bore 
among  those  roving  adventurers.  With  wickedness  sumcient  to 
overawe,  and  with  daring  to  fascinate,  their  comrades,  the  ]foung 
Lesbians  gained  rapidly  m  resources  and  influence  ; — ^but,  in  aU 
probability,  would  never  have  aspired  beyond  the  command  of  a 
few  privateers,  had  not  a  fortunate  conjuncture  of  circumstances 
opened  to  them  a  field  for  more  permanent  conquest. 

Spain,  even  before  she  sank  to  the  condition  of  a  third-claas 
state  in  Europe,  was  never  remarkable  either  for  the  justice  of 
her  arms,  or  the  liberality  of  her  counsels.  Not  content  with 
persecuting  the  unhappy  Moors  with  relentless  fury,  couched 
under  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  Chrislaiuiity, 
Ferdinand  V.,  guided  by  his  clever  and  ambitious  minister 
the  Cardinal  Ximenes,  pursued  them  even  to  their  African 
retreats.  In  the  year  1505,  he  despatched  to  the  coast  of  Barbaiy 
a  powerful  force,  imder  Peter,  Count  of  Navarre  ;  who  subdued 
Oran — a  town  which  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  three  B^encies 
into  which  Algeria  is  at  present  divided,  placed  there  a  Spanish 
garrison  and  menaced  the  capital  itself. 

The  Algerines  in  this  extremity  summoned  to  their  assistance  a 
prince  of  Arabian  extraction,  Selim  Eutemi ;  who  enjoyed  great  in- 
fluence among  the  tribes  of  the  desert.  This  chieftain  accepted  the 
sovereignty  they  offered  him,  and  for  a  while  enabled  them  to 
resist  the  efforts  of  the  generals  of  Ferdinand.  But,  in  a  few 
years,  it  was  again  necessary  to  resort  to  foreign  aid,  and  in  an 
ill-advised  moment  Selim  begged  succour  from  Barbarossa  (to 
whom  we  have  already  alluded  under  his  more  proper  name  of 
Horuc),  who  at  that  time  had  become  one  of  the  most  notorious 
of  the  Mediterranean  corsairs.  The  pirate  came  ;  and  the  inia- 
tuated  Selim  went  with  open  arms  to  greet  his  future  murderer. 

Barbarossa,  on  his  arrival,  took  the  command  of  the  fleet  and 
army,  and  spared  no  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Algerines. 
A  mixture  of  cruelty  and  liberality  was  peculiarly  attractive  tea 
people  already  predisposed  to  piracy  ;  and  when  Barbarossa 
caused  Selim  to  be  stabbed  in  his  bath,  and  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king,  he  found  no  more  serious  opposition  than  a  few  subsidiary 
murders,  and  the  distribution  of  a  few  bags  of  sequins,  were  suffi- 
cient to  extinguish. 
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History  has  not  failed  to  embellish  this  crime,  in  itself  suffi- 
ciently treacherous,  with  the  incidents  of  romance.  It  is  said  that 
other  passions,  besides  that  of  ambition,  impelled  Barbarossa  to 
shed  the  blood  of  his  suppliant  and  his  host.  The  innocent 
incendiary  was  Zaphira,  Selim's  Arabian  bride,  who,  on  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  repelled  with  a  noble  indignation  the 
amorous  overtures  of  the  usurper,  and — a  second,  but  a  purer  Cleo- 
patra— preferred  death  itself  to  rewarding  his  crimes  with  her  love. 
But  Barbarossa,  though  immediately  successful  in  his  projects, 
had  not  gained  possession  of  a  quiet  throne.  The  l^pamards, 
masters  of  the  province  of  Oran,  attacked  him  with  European 
skill  and  Eastern  perseverance  ;  and  the  self-elected  sovereign  of 
Alters  found  his  piratical  bands,  however  superior  on  their 
native  element,  totally  unable  to  cope  with  soldiers  regularly 
disciplined.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  fierce  usurper  fought  with  a 
courage  that  should  animate  only  the  bosom  of  a  patriot;  in  vain  did 
hie  scatter  his  ill-gotten  treasure  on  the  banks  of  the  Sinan,  in  the 
hope  of  arresting  the  steps  of  his  merciless  pursuers  ;  Heaven 
could  not  sufier  the  prolonged  existence  of  such  a  monster:  and 
in  dyin^  the  death  of  a  soldier  he  experienced  a  fate  far  too 
lenient  for  his  crimes. 

Hayraddin,  his  successor,  known  (as  well  as  his  brother^  by  the 
soiibriquet  of  Barbarossa,  was  less  cruel  in  disposition,  ana  was  an 
equally  enterprising  commander.  Finding  himself  unable  to 
contend  single-handed  against  Spain,  he  became  a  vassal  of  the 
Grand  Seignior  in  return  for  his  protection;  and  so  ingratiated 
himself  wiui  the  Turkish  court  by  his  matchless  skill  m  naval 
tactics  that  Solyman  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  pasha,  sent 
him  against  the  celebrated  Genoese  admiral,  Andrew  i)oria;  and 
as  he  proved  successful  in  his  operations  against  this  formidable 
commander,  the  grateful  sultan  assisted  him  to  gain  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Tunis  by  a  manoeuvre  very  similar  to  that 
which  nad  wrested  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers  from  the  family  of 
Selim.  The  Bey  of  Tunis,  however,  Muley  Haschen,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of  Hayraddin,  and  make 
his  way  to  S^ain,  where  he  claimed  the  assistance  of  Charles 
V.  His  petition  was  successful;  for  the  emperor,  ambitious 
of  the  renown,  which  in  those  days  attached  to  every  expedition 
against  a  Mohammedan  state,  fitted  out  an  immense  armament  to 
e%ct  his  restoration. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1535,  Charles  sailed  from  Sardinia  with 
more  than  30,000  troops  on  board  his  fleet.  The  Goletta  at  Tunis 
had  long  been  considered  one  of  the  strongest  forts  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  Barbarossa  had  intrusted  its  defence  to  Seiran^  a 
renegade  Jew,  of  unquestioned  courage  and  ability.     But  &e 
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numerical  preponderance  of  the  Christian  army  was  too  over 
wheUning  to  allow  of  any  prolonged  resistance.  The  Goletta  was 
taken  by  ncoup-de-main;  and  the  tard^  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Tunis  began  to  declare  itself  agamst  the  usurper.  In  this 
extremity,  Barbarossa  risked  all  in  a  pitched  battle.  Tlie  impe- 
tuous onsets  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  though  led  on  by  the  fierce 
janissaries  of  the  sultan,  failed  to  break  the  serried  ranks  of 
Charles's  veterans,  and  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  body  of  Chris^ 
tian  slaves,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  £nec 
themselves  from  their  fetters,  accelerated  a  victory  that  had  hardly 
ever  been  doubtful;  Barbarossa  was  compelled  to  abandon 
Tunis,  and  save  himself,  by  a  hasty  flight,  from  the  dungeons  of 
Madrid. 

This  cxj^ition,  one  of  the  most  successful  exploits  of  Charles's 
eventful  reign,  levelled  for  a  time  the  power  of  Barbarossa  to  the 
dust.  Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves  spread  the  fame  of  their 
deliverer  through  every  state  of  Europe,  and  Spain  for  once 
enjoyed  the  sweetest  tnumph  a  nation  can  taste;  that  of  havine 
been  the  successful  and  dismterested  champion  of  humanity  and 
legitimate  warfare.  But  other  engagements  soon  diverted  the 
attention  of  Charles  from  the  humbled  pirates;  and  with  a  per- 
tinacity peculiarly  their  own,  they  were  soon  bolder  and  more 
prosperous  than  ever. 

Barbarossa  in  person  indeed  no  longer  directed  the  affairs  of 
his  capital.  His  duties  as  the  Turkish  high  admiral  detained  him 
at  the  court  of  Solyman,  but  his  place  at  Algiers  was  ably  filled 
by  Hassan  Aga,  a  Christian  renegade;  and  it  was  when  com- 
manded by  tnis  general,  that  the  pirates  taught  Charles  a  lesson 
which  deeply  mortified  that  haughty  prince,  and  amply  revenged 
them  for  their  former  disasters  at  Tunis. 

The  occasion  of  tliis  fresh  invasion  by  the  emperor  was  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Spain;  and  the  forces  which 
he  assembled  were  even  more  numerous  than  before.  Every  thing 
apparently  conspired  to  its  success.  The  audacious  Algerincs 
had  forgotten  to  spare  the  dominions  of  the  Pope;  and  his  Holi- 
ness promised  absolution  to  all  who  took  part  m  the  expedition, 
and  trie  crown  of  martyrdom  to  those  who  should  fall.  The 
chivalry  of  Spain,  and  many  of  the  gallant  knights  of  Malta, 
crowded  on  board  the  fleet  as  volunteers,  and  even  ladies  of  birth 
and  character  did  not  disdain  to  share  the  hardships  of  the  voyage. 
But  as  the  army  was  disembarking,  a  violent  storm  produced  that 
disorder  which  is  fatal  to  an  ill-arranged  project;  and  the  torrents 
of  rain  which  poured  for  several  days  together,  proved  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  to  the  spirited  sallies  of  Hassan.  Day  by  day 
the  immense  host  became  more  demoralised  and  broken;   the 
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prestige  of  former  success  was  dispelled ;  and  at  length,  without 
receiving  any  fatal  blow,  it  melteu  insensibly  away  as  '  snow  on 
the  moimtain,'  and  Charles,  having  lost  all,  fiot  excepting  his 
honour,  was  glad  to  re-embark  the  shattered  remains  of  troo{» 
that  had  conquered  at  Pavia. 

Very  dolorous  is  the  narrative  of  this  ill-fated  expedition,  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  pen  of  an  English  volunteer,  Sir 
Nicholas  Villagnon,  who, — while  he  extols  the  'high  enterprise  and 
valeauntness'  of  the  emperor — bewails  '  the  myserable  chaunces  of 
wynde  and  wether,  with  dyversc  other  adversities  dable  to  move 
even  a  stonye  hearte  to  pra^  to'God  for  his  ayde  and  succour.' 

The  exultation  of  the  pimtes  at  their  success  knew  no  bounds. 
With  sarcastic  profusion,  an  onion  became  the  market-price  of  a 
captive  Spaniard ;  and  the  situation  of  Charles  was  such  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign,  that  he  could  make  no  further  attempt 
to  redeem  his  lost  laurels  in  Algeria. 

But  though  unattempted  by  the  government  of  Spain,  such  a 
fair  field  for  chivalrous  enterprise  could  not  remain  long  unoc- 
cupied. John  Gascon,  a  young  Valentian  noble,  was  the  next 
who  volunteered  to  break  a  lance  for  the  security  of  travellers. 
His  plan,  though  rash,  was  not  ill-imagined.  Assembling  a  few 
adventurous  friends,  he  sailed  straight  to  Algiers,  and,  favoured 
by  the  night,  approached  unchallenged  the  famous  Mole-gate. 
Had  his  machinery  been  equally  prompt  with  his  courage,  he 
would  have  avoided  his  subsequent  fate,  and  the  questionable 
advantage  of  ranking  among  the  martyrs  of  Spain.  But  gunnery 
and  all  the  arts  subsidiary  to  it  were  at  that  period  in  their  infancy, 
and  bad  powder  marred  many  a  hopeful  design,  and  sacrificed 
many  a  brave  soldier.  The  fire-ships  destined  to  blow  up  the 
Algerine  fleet  would  not  explode,  and  the  cliivalrous  Giascon 
scorning  to  escape  unperceived,  struck  his  dagger  into  the  Mole- 
gate,  and  left  it  sticking  there,  in  fatal  derision  of  their  careless 
sentinels.  A  race  for  life  or  death  followed;  but  the  long  polaccas 
of  the  pirates  gained  rapidly  on  the  Spanish  vessels,  though  urged 
with  all  the  energy  of  despairing  men;  and  a  torturing  death, 
to  which  it  would  be  useless  to  do  more  than  allude,  ended  the 
career  of  the  gallant  but  rash  Valentian. 

The  Quixotic  attempt  of  John  Gascon  was  not  the  only  one 
directed  against  Algiers  by  the  prowess  of  individuals.  In  the 
year  1635,  four  young  Frenchmen  resolved  to  win  renown  by 
reducing  this  nest  of  freebooters  with  a  single  privateer.  Their 
expedition,  though  not  so  tragical  in  its  termination  as  that  we 
have  just  related,  was  not  more  successful.  Its  only  effect  was 
to  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  Algerines  a  rankUng  enmity  to  the 
French  flag,  which  in  time  surpassed  their  hereditary  dislike  to 
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that  of  Spain.  ThiB  feeling  first  openly  displayed  itself  when  in 
the  year  1652,  a  French  fleet  was  forced  by  stress  of  weadier  into 
their  harbour,  and  the  admiral  demanded  the  release  of  all  his 
coimtiymen  who  happened  to  be  confined  in  the  town.  A  con- 
temptuous refusal  was  the  only  answer  youchsafed  by  the  pirates; 
and  the  Frenchman  retaliated  this  insult  by  carrying  off  in  durance 
the  Turkish  viceroy  and  his  principal  cadi.  Maddened  by  this 
abduction,  the  Algerines  swept  the  coast  of  France  with  fii^  and 
Bword  ;  and  a  buccaneering  warfare  commenced  between  the  two 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Louis  XIV.  at  length  determined 
to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  corsairs  in  the  most  signal  manner, 
and  he  announced  his  intention  of  laying  Algiers  in  ashes.  The 
reply  of  the  dey  to  this  threat  tells  more  for  his  humour  than  his 
patnotism.  '  Let  him,'  <]^uoth  he,  *  send  me  half  the  money  it 
would  cost  him,  and  I  will  do  it  for  him  more  effectually.'  The 
pirate's  coolness,  however,  did  not  avail  him,  for  the  celebrated  Da 
Quesne,  with  the  aid  of  bomb-vessels  (which  had  then  been 
recently  invented  by  Bernard  Renaud,  a  young  French  artisan) 
foimd  bttle  difficulty  in  fulfilling  the  threat  of  his  sovereign  ;  and 
the  humbled  and  firi^htened  inhabitants,  after  having  endeavoured 
to  atone  for  their  resistance  by  murdering  its  promoter — a  common 
expedient  enough  in  despotic  governments— obtained  peace  from 
France,  and  leisure  to  recruit  their  coffers  by  depredations  else- 
where. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  by  the  secular  arm  that  efforts  were 
from  time  to  time  made  to  rescue  unhappy  Christians  from 
paynim  bondage.  The  court  of  Rome  exerted  its  influence  in  their 
cause,  and  under  her  auspices,  a  society  of  monks  —  the  Ma- 
thurm  Trinitarian  Fathers— established  themselves  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  from  whence  from  time  to  time  they  despatched  bands  of 
missionary  traders  to  traffic  with  the  slave-mercnants  of  Algien. 
Their  design  was  humane,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  sneer  be- 
cause the  friars  yearned  after  the  acquisition  of  sequins,  as  well  as 
of  communicants.  Philemon  de  la  Motte  is  the  Uhaucer  of  these 
ambi-dextrous  pilgrimages,  and  he  evidently  considers  the  chance 
of  reward  for  himself  and  his  associates  in  another  world,  as  un- 
affected by  the  trivial  circumstance  of  their  having  *  made  it 
answer'  in  the  present.     And  perhaps  he  is  right. 

The  immediate  effijct,  however,  of  this  philanthropic  bartering 
was  unfortunate;  for  the  Algerines  found  the  traffic  so  much  to 
their  mind,  that  to  replenish  their  stock  more  rapidly  than  they 
could  do  by  casual  captures  on  the  sea,  they  commenced  again 
harassing  the  coast  of  Spain  with  marauding  incursions;  and 
their  spoliation  became  at  length  such  a  dis^ace  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  that  in  1775  Charles  III.  resolved  to  give 
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the  Tfhole  piratical  states  of  Barbary  such  a  decisiTe  blow  as 
would  cripple  their  resources  for  the  ftiture.  For  this  purpose  a 
large  fleet  was  fitted  out,  and  the  command  intrusted  to  Count 
O'Keilly,  an  Irish  adventurer  of  some  reputation,  in  coinunction 
with  Don  Pedro  Castejon.  But  *  Ferdinand  Count  O'Reilly* 
did  not  take  Algiers.  He  landed  his  troops  in  disorder,  kept 
them  for  some  days  in  a  state  of  inaction,  exposed  to  the  harass- 
ing attacks  of  the  Alfferines,  and  then  hastily  re-embarked  them, 
ana  returned  home.  The  discomfited  Spamards  tried  to  console 
each  other,  not  only  for  dishonour,  but  for  *  infinite  loss,'  by  alter- 
nately cursing  the  climate  of  Africa,  and  the  policy  of  employing 
a  hot-headed  and  quick-footed  soldier  of  fortune. 

Hitherto  the  states  of  Europe  alone  had  been  insulted  by  the 
corsairs,  but  we  have  now  to  lecount  their  relations  with  a  trans- 
Atlantic  power.  On  the  first  appearance  in  the  seas  of  the 
white  stars  of  the  United  States,  the  dey  inwardly  rejoiced, 
and  promised  himself  and  his  associate  thieves  most  thoroughly 
to  despoil  the  infant  republic  then  struggling  into  existence.  An 
Amencan  vessel  was  soon  captured,  and  with  a  coolness  that 
recalls  to  the  mind  the  grim  politeness  sometimes  recorded  of  the 
more  civilised  '  minions  of  the  moon,'  his  highness  consoled  his 
c^tives,  while  superintending  the  riveting  of  their  manacles, 
with  praises  of  the  *•  immortal  Washin^n,'  and  conjured  Con- 
gress, in  answer  to  its  demands  for  their  liberation,  to  send  him 
tnat  general's  portrait,  '  that  he  mi^ht  always  have  before  his 
€je8  the  asserter  of  independence  and  liberty.^ 

America,  although  in  no  mood  for  jesting,  was  at  that  time 
unable  to  resent  this  impertinence  of  Omar,  son  of  Mohammed. 
Her  contest  with  England  had,  indeed,  proved  triumphant ; 
but  another  such  victory  would  have  been  her  ruin,  and  sne  had 
emerged  from  the  conflict  crippled  and  resourceless.  Though 
sorely  against  her  will  she  was  compelled  to  *  eat  the  leek'  prof- 
fered her  by  the  insolent  dey.  Washington  did  not,  inaeed, 
send  his  picture,  but  he  despatched  deputies  with  plenary  powers 
to  purchase,  at  any  reasonable  price,  the  captured  Americans. 
But  the  bill  was  heavy,  and  made  out  with  commercial  acciuacy : 

For  3  Captams      at  6000  dollars  each  .  18,000 

2  Mates          at  4000           „  ...  8,000 

2  Passengers  at  4000           „  ...  8,000 

14  Seamen        at  1400           „         .  ...  19,600 

53,600 
For  Custom  11  per  Cent.         .       .         .     5,896 

Total.        .     59,496 
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This  was  more  than  America  could  at  that  time  aiRyrd,  and 
eeveral  years  elapsed  before  such  of  the  prisoners  as  had  surrivod 
Aeir  treatment,  were  tiberated. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  wicked  '  flourishing  like  a  green 
bay-tree;'  but  the  climax  is  past  ;  humanity  re-asserts  her  righia; 
and  we  are  about  to  record  the  Punishment. 

During  the  struggle  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied  pow«s, 
Algiers  was  but  little  heeded.     In  vain  did  the  expectant  pirateSi 

"  Gaze  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies. 
With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  enterprise/' 

For  under  the  policy  of  Buonaparte  commeax^  languished 
almost  to  inanition — and  at  a  crisis  when  the  liberties  of  Europe 
hung  suspended  in  the  balance,  few  vessels  cared  to  cross  the  seas 
unless  guarded  by  the  all-sufficient  protection  of  an  English  frigate. 
But,  when  the  fall  of  Napoleon  gave  tranquillity  once  move  to 
the  world,  and  men  began  again  to  busy  themselves  with  trade, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  the  piracies  committed  by  the  states  of 
Barbary  became  once  more  the  subject  of  remark  and  indignation. 

England,  which  had  just  chastised,  at  such  a  fearful  cost  to  her- 
self, the  great  arch-robber  of  Europe,  was  not  Ukely  to  permit  llie 
petty  depredations  of  a  few  insignifi^nt  states  to  remain  any 
longer  unreproved.  To  her,  as  the  constituted  protectress  of  the 
civilised  world,  seemed  naturally  to  belong  the  office  of  exter- 
minating this  nest  of  robbers.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1816,  a 
discussion  arose  in  parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  our  compeUing  the  piratical  ^vemments  of 
Algiers,  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  to  observe  the  conventaonalitdes  of  the 
law  of  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  other  states.  Tip  to  this 
period  our  own  relations  with  them  had  been  on  the  whole  ami- 
cable. In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  indeed.  Sir  £.  Mansel  had  con- 
ducted thither  an  expedition,  which  he  mismanaged  so  much  as 
to  weaken  in  some  degree  the  influence  of  our  flag  ;  and  Admiral 
Blake  still  later  had  stormed  the  Goletta,  at  Tunis,  in  revenge  for 
some  insults  oflfered  to  vessels  under  our  protection,  and  had  pre- 
sented himself  befoi-e  Algiers,  and  demanded  satisfaction  fiom  that 
city  also.  The  Algerines  bid  him  do  his  worst ;  and  Blake,  after 
having  '  curled  his  whiskers,'  (his  constant  custom,  it  is  said,  when 
irritated)  captured  two  of  their  vessels,  and  compelled  them  to  sue 
for  peace.  These  misunderstandings,  however,  had  been  only 
temporary :  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  treaty  had  been  ooa- 
cluded  with  them,  which  was  then  still  subsisting,  and  had  been 
adhered  to  on  their  parts  with  tolerable  fidelity.  Some,  therefore, 
urged,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  inconsistent  withgood 
faith  on  our  part  to  commence  hostilities  ;  and  it  was  moreover, 
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suggested  that,  waivinff  the  (juestion  of  right  or  wrong,  suocess 
itBeU*  would  be  doubtful;  for  it  was  by  no  meana  an  easy  exploit 
to  bombard  «  city  in  which  all  the  houses  were  flat-roofed, 
and  boiU  of  stcme,  after  the  fashion  of  Rosetta  and  Buenos 
Ayres. 

To  these  arguments,  however,  it  was  replied  with  irresistible 
force  by  the  promoters  of  the  Algerine  expedition^  that  the  pirates, 
by  inmsoriminately  attacking  all  nations  they  fancied  weaker 
than  themselves,  had  become  nostes  humani  generis^  and  out  of  the 
pale  of  ordinary  treaties;  that  we  merely  owed  our  own  exemption 
from  insult  to  the  salutary  dread  they  entertained  of  British  guns; 
that  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  it  did  not  become  those 
who  had  sustained  the  hostility  of  Europe,  to  flinch  from  punish- 
ing half-disciplined  barbarians  ;  and,  finally,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  their  independence,  but  simply  to  compel 
their  adherence  to  those  principles,  in  their  foreign  intercourse, 
which  humanity  and  justice  rendered  imperative  on  every  govern- 
ment. 

These  considerations  prevailed  ;  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year, 
a  fleet  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Edward  Pellew,  Ad- 
miral Lord  viscount  Exmouth  ;  and  that  officer  |was  directed  to 
obtain  from  the  several  states  of  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  if  pos- 
sible by  negotiation,  but  failing  that,  by  force  of  arms  :  first,  the 
unequivocsd  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  ;  secondly,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Ionian  Islands  as  possessions  of  our  crown ;  and  lastly, 
an  equitable  peace  for  the  kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  Naples. 

The  appearance  of  the  English  squadron  off  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary  apparently  sufficed  to  obtain  all  these  concessions.  With 
re^rd,  indeed,  to  the  article  respecting  slavery,  the  Dey  of 
AJ^ers  demurred,  and  suddenly  remembering  his  allegiance  as  a 
vassal  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  had  long  since  become 
merely  nominal  in  its  character,  suggested  Uie  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Lord  Exmouth,  on  the  dey's  first  answer,  which  was  a  point 
blank  refusal,  had  vigorously  prepared  for  hostilities  ;  but  this 
latter  proposal  threw  him  ofl^his  guard.  His  lordship's  honest  Eng- 
lish heart  was  no  match  for  the  cunning  of  the  Algerine,  whose 
only  object  was  to  gain  time  for  finishing  the  defences  of  his 
capital  Unsuspicious  of  this  interior  object,  ho  even  placed  a  frigate 
at  his  command,  in  order  that  the  desired  permission  might  .be 
more  speedily  obtained — ^and,  contenting  himself  with  stipulating 
for  a  final  answer  to  his  demands  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
sailed  back  to  Engknd,  where  the  fleet  was  paid  off! 

Hardly,  however,  had  this  been  accomplished,  when  tidinffs 
arrived  of  an  outrage  so  cruel  and  unprovoked,  that  we  scarcely 
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know  whether  most  to  admire  the  follj  or  the  treachery  of  the 
dey  under  whose  orders  it  was  perpetrated. 

The  town  of  Bona,  to  the  east  of  Algiers  in  the  province  of 
Constantinaf  has  from  a  veir  early  pericni*  been  famous  for  the 
excellence  and  abundance  of  the  coral  found  in  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name  on  which  it  is  situated.  These  fisheries  had  been 
formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Catalans,  then  <^  the  Genoese,  and 
afterwards  of  the  French,  under  whom  the  '  Compagnie  d'A&ique^ 
at  one  time  rivalled  in  wealth  and  prosperity  our  own  ^  Hudfloai's 
Bay  Company.'  Oregon  however  is  not  the  only  debatable  terri- 
tory in  the  world,  and  those  coral  banks  often  changed  masters.  At 
length,  in  1807,  England  was  duly  invested  by  the  dey  with  the 
seignorial  possession  of  this  fishing  station;  and  at  the  tune  of 
Lord  Exmouth's  e3q>edition  it  was  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
Genoese,  Neapolitan^  or  Sardinian  traders,  under  the  protection  o£ 
our  flag. 

Upon  this  defenceless  colony,  as  soon  as  the  now  hated  sails  of 
the  English  fleet  had  disappeared,  the  dey  of  Algiers,  with  all 
the  wayward  folly  of  a  child,  poured  out  his  pent  up  indignation. 
His  soldiers  laid  waste  the  town,  massacre  dmany  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  and  enslaved  the  remainder ;  and,  failing  there,  wreaked  their 
vengeance  i:^n  the  English  flags,  which  they  tore  to  ribands  and 
dragged  through  the  mire  in  insane  triumph. 

The  commotion  excited  in  England  by  this  burst  of  foolidi 
fury  may  easily  be  imagined.  It  had  at  least  the  e&ct  of  ailenor 
ing  those  disposed  to  advocate  conciliatory  measures  with  the 
pirates,  and  Lord  Exmouth  set  ofl*  again  for  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  full  determination  not  to  be  again  deceived  by  his 
highness. 

On  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  Lord  Exmouth  was  joined  by  the 
Dutch  admiral  Van  Cappillen,  who  had  been  ordered  by  his  go- 
vernment to  co-operate  with  the  British  commander,  and  uie 
combined  fleet  set  forward  in  company  for  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
The  dey  now  felt  that  he  must  throw  away  the  scabbard  ;  and  on 
a  frigate  appearing  in  the  port  of  Algiers  to  take  off  the  English 
consul,  Mr.  Macdonald,  he  placed  that  gentleman  in  chains,  and 
hearing  to  his  vexation  that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  effected 
their  escape  in  the  dresses  of  midshipmen,  he  ordered  two  boats 
belonging  to  the  frigate  which  happened  to  be  in  the  harbour  to 
be  detained  with  their  crews.  When  these  fresh  misdemeanouxs 
were  reported  by  the  fair  fiigitives  on  their  arrival  on  board  the 
fleet,  they  of  course  added  new  fuel  to  the  general  indignation, 

*  The  coral  fisheries  of  Bona  are  mentioned  by  Abonlfeda,  who  fioarished 
about  the  year  700  of  the  Hejira,  in  his  *  i>e«crtp<ioii  du  Fayi  du  Ma^rtb,* 
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and  on  the  17th  of  August,  Lord  Ezmouth  anchored  his  fleet, 
which  conaiBted  of  twenty-five  English  and  five  Dutch  vessels, 
three  or  four  leagues  from  Algiers,  m  no  mood  to  digest  any  fur- 
ther coquetry  on  the  part  of  the  dey. 

His  lordship's  interpreter,  M.  Salem^,  was  immediately  de- 
spatched with  a  letter  containing  the  ultimatum  of  the  English 
sidmiraL  His  demands  were  brief  and  stem ;  though  not  more 
80  than  the  conduct  of  his  highness  fully  justified.  In  addition 
to  our  previous  requisitions,  tnejr  comprised  stipulations  for  the 
immediate  delivery  of  all  Christian  slaves  without  ransom;  for 
the  settlement  of  the  grievances  of  the  Sardinian,  Sicilian,  and 
Dutch  governments ;  and  for  ample  satisfaction  for  the  insults 
offered  to  our  own.  Three  hours  were  all  that  was  to  be  allowed 
the  dey  for  deliberation,  and  M.  Saleme  was  directed  to  return 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  if  no  answer  was  previously  given. 
Even  this  short  interval  was  considered  too  long  by  the  gallant 
flpirite  on  board  our  fleet.  'Saleme,'  playfulfy  exclaimed  an 
officer  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  as  the  interpreter  stepped  over  the 
side  into  his  boat,  *if  you  return  with  an  answer  trom  the  dey, 
that  he  accepts  our  conditions  without  fighting,  we  will  kill  you 
instead!'  And  that  the  same  ardour  animated  the  whole  fleet 
their  subsequent  conduct  abundantly  testified. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  Salem^  returned  with- 
out any  reply  from  his  highness,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  light 
breeze  springing  up.  Lord  Exmouth  gave  the  signal  for  advance. 
Turning  the  head  of  his  own  ship  towards  the  shore  he  ran  across 
the  range  of  all  the  batteries  without  firing  a  shot,  and  lashed  her 
to  the  main-mast  of  an  Algerine  brig  which  lay  about  eighty  yards 
from  the  mole  that  enclosed  the  inner  harbour.  The  otner  vessels 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  took  up  their 
allotted  stations  with  admirable  precision. 

A  dead  silence  prevailed  during  these  evolutions;  the  Algerin« 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  their  guns  were  not  shotted,  so  that 
a  brief  interval  elapsed  during  which  the  scene  must  have  been 
(Hie  of  the  most  thrilling  interest. 

This  frightful  repose  was  soon  broken.  The  Algerines  took 
the  initiative,  and  a  gun  fired  athwart  the  poop  of  the  admiral's 
vessel  began  the  battk.  A  fiirious  cannonade  on  both  sides  con- 
tinned  for  several  hours  without  intermission.  The  bomb-boats 
belonging  to  our  fleet  pressed  forward  close  under  the  batteries, 
and  caused  immense  havoc  among  the  troops  which  crowded 
the  mole;  and,  when  at  last  the  enemy's  fire  became  more  slack, 
an  explosion  ship  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve  was  brought 
forward  close  under  the  walls,  and  the  devastating  eflfects  it  pro- 
duced completed  their  confiision. 
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The  total  cessation  of  the  enemy's  fire  towards  the  close  of  the 
evening  convinced  Lord  Exmouth  that  his  victory  was  complete, 
and  he  therefore  drew  off  his  vessels  out  of  gun-shot,  and  early 
the  next  day  despatched  Salem6  with  a  second  note  to  the  deTf 
re-iterating  the  demands  which  had  been  treated  so  disdainfully 
the  preceding  morning.  At  the  same  time  preparations  were  made 
for  renewing  the  bombardment,  but  they  were  unnecessary.  The 
haughty  Algerine  was  effectually  humbled.  The  greatest  part  of 
his  capital  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  his  very  palace  at  the  mercy 
of  our  troops  ;  his  ships  were  burnt  or  taken^  and  his  numerical 
loss  was  very  great.  Under  these  circumstances  no  alternative 
remained  to  him.  A  gun  was  fired  in  token  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  terms  offered,  and  an  officer  was  sent  on  shore  to  super- 
intend the  embarkation  of  the  liberated  slaves,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  immense  sums  the  dey  had  from  time  to  time  exacted  from 
the  Sardinian  and  Neapolitan  governments  as  ransom  for  their  cap- 
tured subjects.  The  demeanour  of  his  highness  on  this  trying 
occasion  was  very  entertaining.  The  most  bitter  pill  appears  to 
have  been  the  apology  which  we  required  on  behalf  of  our  consul. 
Seated  cross-legged  on  his  divan,  the  dey  sulkily  gave  the  requi- 
site orders  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  even  the  delivery  of 
the  treasure  ;  but  when  Saleme  hinted  that  now  was  the  proper 
time  to  ask  pardon  of  Mr.  Macdonald  for  the  insults  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed,  his  highness  shook  his  head,  and  puffed  his 
chibouque  in  all  the  bitterness  of  wounded  pride.  But  die  Eng- 
lish officer  was  inexorable,  and  Omar  at  length  muttered,  that 
M.  Saleme  might  say  for  him  what  he  pleased.  '  This  is  not  suffici- 
ent,' was  the  answer,  *  you  must  dictate  to  the  interpreter  what  you 
intend  to  express.*  And  the  dey  at  last  complied.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand slaves  on  this  occasion  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  as  they 
embarked  on  board  the  vessels  employed  to  convey  tliem  to  Europe, 
they  exclaimed  in  grateful  chorus  :  '  Viva  il  Ke  d*  IngUterra,  il 
padre  eterno !  ^  il  ammiraglio  Inglese  che  ci  ha  liberate  di  questa 
secondo  Inferno !'  Among  them  were  inhabitants  from  almost  every 
state  of  Europe,  but  singularly  enough  not  a  single  Englishman. 

The  punishment  which  England  thus  inflicted  seemed  severe 
enough  to  have  produced  caution,  if  not  penitence ;  but  the  habits 
of  the  Algerines  were  too  inveterate  to  be  changed.  Under  Ali, 
the  successor  of  Omar,  who  did  not  long  survive  his  disasters, 
they  returned  to  their  old  courses  ;  and  so  early  as  1819,  a  com- 
bined fleet  of  French  and  English  vessels  were  compelled  to  threaten 
a  second  bombardment,  if  their  flags  were  not  respected.  But  from 
the  moment  that  the  last  Dey  of  Algiers,  Hasscin  Pasha,  succeeded 
to  the  divan,  it  became  evident  that  even  plunder  had  become  a  secon- 
dary object  with  the  Algerine  government  ;  and  that  hatred  to  tbe 
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French  power  was  now  the  ruling  passion  by  which  it  was  actuated. 
Among  the  signs  which  from  time  to  time  gave  evidence  of  this  hostile 
feeling  was  a  tax,  which  in  1824  Hassein  JPasha  levied  on  all  French 

foods  of  whatever  description  ;  and  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the 
^rench,  the  most  irascible  people  in  the  world,  bore  with  the  utmost 
impatience  these  marks  of  enmity,  and  eagerly  longed  for  some 
occasion  for  an  open  rupture.  When  both  sides  were  thus  ripe  for 
a  quarrel,  an  opportunity  was  sure  to  present  itself,  and  the  petu- 
lant ill-temper  of  the  dey  furnished  a  causa  belli  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. Upon  some  trivial  dispute  with  the  French  consul,  his 
highness  so  far  forgot  his  dignity  and  his  safety,  as  to  strike  him 
across  the  face  with  a  fly-flap  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  and  this  out- 
rage being  followed  by  an  attack  on  some  French  establishments 
near  Bona,  war  was  declared.  A  blockade  commenced  which 
continued  for  three  years,  greatly  to  the  expense  of  France,  but 
not  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Algerines,  who  being  able  to 
draw  boundless  resources  from  the  interior,  treated  the  blockading 
fleet  with  contempt,  and  at  length  fired  on  the  ship  of  Admiral  de 
la  Bretonniere,  wriich  had  approached  their  harbour  bearing  oflers 
of  accommodation. 

This  unpardonable  breach  of  the  laws  of  legitimate  warfare  put 
all  France  in  commotion.  The  national  honour  had  been  outraged 
in  the  most  open  manner,  and  it  must  be  as  openly  vindicated. 
It  was  therefore  resolved,  not  only  to  visit  the  authors  of  this 
crime  with  condign  punishment,  but  also  to  take  that  opportunity 
of  repairing  the  recent  dismemberment  of  the  Frcncn  colonial 
possessions,  by  reducing  Algeria  itself  to  a  province,  and  establish- 
mg  there  a  permanent  French  supremacy.  This  project  pleased 
every  body.  The  patriot  exulted  in  the  idea  of  rivalling,  if  not 
eclipsingtnesplendour  of  England  in  the  East ;  the  philanthropist 
anticipated  the  blessings  which  would  enure  to  Africa  from  Euro- 
pean civilisation  ;  and  the  speculatist  already  saw  himself  pos- 
sessed of  the  rich  plain  of  the  Metidja,  and  the  orange-gardens  of 
Eoleah  and  Blidah,  whose  fame  had  even  at  that  time  penetrated 
to  Paris,  and  had  there  excited  a  mania  for  foreign  acquirements 
not  unKke  that  which  raged  in  the  days  of  Law  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Scheme. 

Having  thus  determined  upon  the  subjugation  of  Algeria, 
neither  pains  nor  money  were  spared  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
expedition.  The  minister  of  war,  the  Count  de  Bourmont,  with 
more  heroism  than  he  afterwards  thought  proper  to  display  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign,  placed  himself  at  its  head;  ana  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1830,  the  army  effected  an  undisturbed  disem- 
barkation at  Sidi-El-Ferruch,  a  small  promontory  about  five 
leagues  to  the  west  of  Algiers. 
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As  the  projects  of  the  French  embraced  occupancy  as  well  as 
conquest,  and  an  attempt  at  *  colonisation  made  easy,  by  the  aid 
of  wealth  and  science,  the  ingredients  of  the  immense  noet  thus 
poured  forth  upon  Africa  were  necessarily  yery  misceUaneouSf 
and  ^eyen  chaotic  in  their  character.  Engmeers  to  map  out  the 
country;  mvansixi  philosophise  on  their  discoyeries;  antiquarians 
to  search  after  Roman  rehcs;  farmers,  fond  of  experimentisin^, 
to  cultivate  the  land  as  it  was  conquered;  emigrants  with  th^r 
title-deeds  to  farms  yet  in  the  future  tense  firmly  secured  in  their 
knapsacks,  mingled  with  the  more  regular  elements  of  an  inyad- 
ing  army:  while  crutches  for  the  dibbled,  wooden  l^s  for  the 
mutilated,  and  air  balloons  for  the  adyenturous,  bore  witness  to 
the  foresight  and  ingenuity  of  the  Parisian  war-office. 

The  first  military  operations  on  the  Airican  coast  took  place  on 
the  same  day  that  the  army  disembarked.  A  small  fort  on  the 
promontory  appeared  to  the  French  engineers  to  present  an  ob> 
stade  which  must  be  oyercome.  Approaches  were  made  in  form 
—-a  storming  party  threw  themselyes,  with  promising  brayery,  (m 
the  breach  as  soon  as  practicable — ^but  alas !  partwriunt  mmOee, 
and  the  young  aspirants  for  fame  received  more  raillery  than 
praise  when  they  emerged  with  the  garrison— *two  hens  and  a 
titter  of  puppies  f 

But  more  formidable  enemies  were  not  wanting,  and  soon 
made  themselves  felt,  though  not  seen.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
dey  to  allow  the  French  to  land,  for  the  sake  of  plundering  their 
baggage  after  he  should  have  beaten  them;  but  it  formed  no  part 
of  his  design  to  allow  them  to  sleep  in  peace  when  that  landing  was 
effected.  As  ni^ht  drew  on,  the  tired  soldiers  addressed  themselves 
to  repose — ^but  m  vain.  Continual  alarms  prevented  their  closing 
their  eyes.  Sentries  mistook  their  comrades  for  Bedouins;  par- 
tial attacks  were  made  from  time  to  time  upon  detached  portions 
of  the  line;  out-posts  were  surprised;  and  at  length  the  confusion 
became  so  great,  and  the  casualties  so  numerous,  that  if  it  had 
been  January  instead  of  June,  the  consequences  would  have  been 
very  serious.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  happy  for  Hassein 
Pasna  if  he  had  persevered  in  this  mode  of  warfare.  It  was  suited 
to  his  resources,  nis  talents,  and  his  troops.  But  he  had  formed 
an  inordinate  estimate  of  his  own  military  skill,  and  resolved  to 
risk  his  fortunes  in  a  battle. 

The  plain  of  Staweli  appeared  to  offer  considerable  advantages 
as  a  theatre  for  this  combat.  Somewhat  elevated  above  Sidi-El- 
Ferruch,  it  afforded  the  Mussulmans  the  opportunity  of  charging 
down  hill — a  consideration  of  no  slight  moment  in  the  onset  of 
troops,  each  man  of  whom  fought  as  his  own  fancy  or  fortune 
directed  him,  and  who  despised  regular  manoeuvres  as  much  as 
the  Highlanders  at  Preston-Pans. 
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The  French  army  consisted  of  three  divisions,  each  of  which 
was,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  June, 
simultaneously  attacked  by  the  enemy;  and  on  each  wing  the 
success  of  the  Turks  was  at  first  decisive.  Against  the  left  the 
charge  was  led  most  gallantly  by  the  Aga  in  person,  at  the  head 
of  his  Janissaries.  Urging  uieir  horses  at  full  spe^  down  the 
declivity,  and  leaping  the  barricade,  behind  which  the  French 
were  entrenched,  in  a  style  which  Lord  Gardiner  might  envy, 
their  first  onset  was  irresistible;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  General  D'Arcine,  with  the  29th,  the  for- 
tune  of  the  day  might  have  been  different,  and  '  Flodden  had 
been  Bannockbum !'  On  the  right,  too,  the  Bey  of  Constantina, 
1>y  creeping  up  some  small  ravines  clothed  with  brushwood, 
approached  unperceived  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  French 
line,  and  all  but  achieved  the  capture  of  a  park  of  artillery  which 
was  there  posted. 

But  among  undisciplined  troops  there  is  no  surer  prelude  to 
ruin  than  a  partial  success,  and  at  this  moment  General  Lahitte^ 
for  the  Count  de  Bourmont  had  contented  himself  with  surveying 
the  action  from  the  beach  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope— tooK  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  ordering  the  whole  of  the  right  wing 
to  advance  in  echelon^  so  as  to  coop  up  the  Arab  army  between 
llie  two  French  divisions.  This  movement  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, although  the  left  forgot  to  act  merely  as  a  pivot^  and  ad-  . 
vanced  simultaneously  with  the  right.  This  error,  which,  with 
more  skilful  antagonists  might  have  been  fatal,  had  in  fact  a 
happy  result;  and  the  barbarians,  broken  and  disheartened,  re- 
treated in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  French  army  bivouacked 
for  the  ni^ht  in  the  Algerine  camp;  and  if  their  general  had 
pushed  on  immediately  to  Algiers,  there  is  little  doubt  he  would 
nave  carried  it  by  a  cfrnp-de-main. 

But  the  Count  de  Bourmont  was  not  a  prompt,  nor,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  a  very  courageous  soldier.  The  battle  of  Staweli 
was  fought  and  won  on  the  17th  of  June,  at  the  distance  of  only 
four  leagues  firom  Algiers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  28th  that  the 
French  army  was  ordered  to  take  Mount  Bujareah,  the  summit  of 
which  commanded  the  capital.  This  important  position  was  car- 
ried in  a  night  skirmish,  and  rapid  preparations  were  now  made 
for  investing  Algiers  itself.  No  nation  m  the  world  excels  France 
in  military  engineering  ;  and  at  daybreak  on  the  4th  of  July,  the 
batteries  of  De  Bourmont  opened  their  fire  at  point-blank  distance 
upon  the  devoted  city,  with  splendid  precision  and  effect.  The 
dey  and  his  janissaries  fought  like  lions;  but  the  fortifications  of 
Algiers  on  ^e  land  side,  erected  merely  with  a  view  to  the  rude 
assaults  of  insurgent  Arabs,  were  quite  unfitted  to  withstand  a 
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scientific  attack — ^and  the  issue  of  the  combat  was  not  for  a  moment 
doubtful.  By  nine  o'clock,  the  fire  from  the  emperor's  fort,  which 
overhung  the  town,  was  silenced  ;  and  the  French  engineers  had 
already  broken  ground  for  new  works  against  the  remaining  strong- 
hold— the  Kassaubah — when  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  dey  an- 
nounced that  he  had  abandoned  the  hopeless  conflict,  and  sus- 
pended further  operations. 

The  terms  which  were  granted  the  unfortunate  old  pirate,  were 
more  clement  than  he  could  reasonably  have  expected.  His  per- 
sonal property  was  secured  to  him,  and  he  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  Naples,  which  he  chose  for  his  future  residence.  One  article  of 
the  convention  concluded  on  this  occasion  is  important ;  as  it 
must  influence  our  opinion  of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  French 
in  Algeria.  It  is  to  this  effect — *  The  exercise  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion  shall  remain  free  :  the  liberty  of  the  inhabitants 
of  all  classes,  their  religion,  property,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry, shall  receive  no  injury ;  tneir  women  shall  be  respected; 
the  ffeneral  takes  this  on  his  own  responsibility.' 

Algiers  being  thus  reduced,  and  the  dey  expelled,  the  French 
began  to  congratulate  each  other  on  their  conquest ;  to  survey  its 
resources,  and  to  deUberate  as  to  its  future  fate.  No  great  acumen, 
however,  was  requisite  in  the  opinion  of  the  politicians  of  Paris  to 
mark  out  their  future  course.  The  end  was  obvious,  and  the 
means  easy.  Algeria  must  be  colonised,  Tlxe  Arabs  must  be 
flattered  or  forced  into  submission  ;  and  European  energy  with 
tlie  aid  of  science,  must  supply  the  ravages  or  the  lethargy  of  bar- 
barism. True,  they  argued,  we  have  hitherto  been  unfortunate  in 
our  colonies  ;  they  have  been  one  by  one  wrested  from  us  by  the 
arms  or  jealous  diplomacy  of  other  states  ;  but  here  we  have 
nothing  to  fear.  England,  the  only  power  able  to  molest  us,  feels 
secure  m  the  possession  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Corfu,  and  will 
view  with  indifference  our  acquirements  in  the  west  If  Algeria  is 
not,  as  Egypt,  on  the  high  road  to  India,  or  to  any  mighty  em- 
porium of  wealth,  still  it  enjoys  redeeming  advantages.  Napo- 
leon himself  would  not  have  disdained  a  country  so  rich  in  tropical 
productions,  at  the  distance  of  only  three  days'  sail  firom  Marseilles. 
Once  let  us  establish  our  NouveUe  France  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  who  shall  limit  our  empire  ?  Who  can 
calculate  the  results  that  will  flow  from  such  a  virgin  field  for 
wealth  and  enterprise  ? 

These  were  bnght  and  not  unnatural  hopes — ^yet  how  signally 
have  they  failed  !  Since  the  capture  of  Algiers,  in  1830,  the 
north  of  Africa,  instead  of  conferring  riches  and  prosperity  upon 
France,  has  been  a  constant  object  of  anxiety  and  disappointment, 
and  an  incessant  drain  on  her  resources.   Tlie  profound  tranquillity 
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which  has  reigned  in  Europe,  has  alone  enabled  her  to  maintain 
in  Algeria  100,000  troops,  with  any  regard  to  prudence.  We 
could  almost  Tenture  to  predict,  that  in  tne  event  of  a  continental 
war,  she  would  be  compelled,  before  six  months  elapsed,  to 
abandon  all  her  African  interior  possessions  to  the  Arab  tribes  she 
is  now  endeavouring  to  crush. 

It  is  the  coast  alone  that  is  at  present  conquered.  Oran ,  Algiers, 
Bona,  Phillipville,  Constantina  are  hers — ^but  at  the  distance  of 
ten  miles  from  any  of  these  towns  the  &rmer  cannot  visit  his 
cattle  ;  the  husbanoman  cannot  till  his  ground,  without  the  pro- 
tection of  a  patrol— and  not  even  then  without  a  very  fair 
chance  of  being  riddled  by  a  bullet,  or  being  dismembered  by 
a  yataghan.*  And  this  is  the  state  of  things  after  an  occupation 
for  fifteen  years — after  the  expenditure  of  money  France  can  ill 
afibrd  to  spare  from  her  internal  economy — and  afler  the  perpe- 
tration, on  both  sides,  of  outrages  which  humanity  shudders  to 
remember  I 

That,  as  far  as  the  Algerines  were  concerned,  the  French  were 
justified  in  expelling  the  dey,  and  in  taking  possession  of  those 
territories  to  which  he  had  a  rightful  claim,  we  are  prepared  to 
admit.  A  piratical  state  has  a  caput  lupinum,  and  may  be  exter- 
minated by  the  first  who  is  sufficiently  powerful;  nay,  he  who 
accomplishes  the  feat  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  rest  of  the 
civilised  world.f  England  might  with  equal  fairness  have  an- 
nexed Algiers  to  her  colonial  possessions  in  1816 ;  and  that  we 
did  not,  resulted,  perhaps,  more  from  a  cautious  regard  to  the 
national  reputation,  than  from  a  considemtion  of  the  best  interests 
of  Europe.  England  felt  at  that  period  all  the  conscious  pride  of 
the  popular  school-boy.  We  had  *  tamed  the  pride'  of  the  over- 
grown bully  of  Europe,  and  we  felt  unwilling  to  hazard  our  well- 

*  "Nulne  peat  le  hazarder  a  une  certaine  distance  sana  Hre  ann6  jusqu*aux 
dents.  On  ra  chercher  de  Teau  k  la  fontaine  voiaine,  le  fusil  sur  I'epaule;  on  se 
Tisite  Tarnie  au  bras  d'nne  propri^t6  k  Tautre.  Cette  impossibility  de  se  trans- 
porter ^  la7moindre  distance,  sans  etre  accompagne  d*ane  escorte  est  un  suppUce 
indefinissable  et  qui  ne  perniet  pas  de  se  croire  un  seul  instant  dans  on  pays 
mDize.**    '  lUpport,  &&,  par  M.  Blanqni/  p.  1 7 . 

t  The  arrogance  of  the  Algerines,  and  the  amount  of  contribution  they  leyied 
fh)m  different  states  as  a  species  of  blackmail,  is  most  surprising.  And  it  is 
cniicros  to  observe  the  eflbct  of  mutual  jealousy  among  the  continental  powers  in 
elevating  to  such  factitious  importance  a  mere  den  of  robbers.  France  indeed, 
since  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  paid  no  tribute  except  under  colour  of  rent  for  the 
coral  banks  of  Bona;  and  the  Roman  states  enjoyed  an  equal  freedom.  Turkey, 
too,  prohibited  any  depredations  on  Austrian  or  Russian  vessels.  But  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Portugal,  Tuscany,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Sardinia,  and  Hanover,  paid  very 
heavily  for  the  nominal  friendship  of  the  dey;  and  it  is  a  disgraceful  fact  that 
England,  even  so  lately  as  1806  made  him  a  present  of  600/.  whenever  she 
chimged  her  consul,  an  event  which  of  course  the  Algerian  government  contrived 
to  render  tolerably  frequent.**— Vide  *  L'Algfirie,*  par  Baron  Baude,  voL  i.,  p. 
264. 
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earned  cluuraoter  by  aay  adieyem^iiia,  tke  taotivefi  of  lAich 
might  be  queedonea*  Perhaps,  too,  the  xeftecliotii,  that  while  we 
retained  our  pooeeflBionfl  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  might  secuidy 
abandon  the  n<»rth«we6tem  coast  of  Africa,  was  not  without  its 
iaflueaee  in  strengthening  this  commendable  coynasB^ 

France,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  being  entirdy  unfet- 
tered bj  the  trammels  of  pn^metjr.  She  had  no  character  to 
lose;  and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  seise  the  opportunilj  <^ 
enriching  herself,  by  spoiling  the  Philistines.  And,  under  the 
circumstances,  she  deciaed  rightly.  Her  coloniflatioat  sb  ^^^  ^ 
reduction,  of  Algiers  and  its  circumjacent  territoxy,  caanot,  we 
think,  be  oensured  by  even  a  severe  moraliat^  But  we  can  go  no 
further.  Qui  nan  habet  (Be  mm  doL  The  dey  of  Algi^s  had 
neither  right  nor  title  (not  even  that  of  sei^orial  possession)  to 
the  country  south  of  the  {Jain  of  the  Metidja;  and  we  murt  con- 
fess our  sympathy  with  the  efibrta  the  Eabyles  of  the  high- 
lands, and  the  Bedouins  of  the  plains^  are  making  to  preservs 
that  independence  which  they  have  enjoyed  so  lan&  ;  and  wluch 
would  seem  intended  by  Providence  to  ba  a  kind  of  birthright  to 
the  inhabitants  of  such  regions,  as  a  partial  ccnanensaticm  tor  the 
rugged  and  nomadic  life  they  are  destined  to  leao. 

But  their  opposition  would  have  long  ago  succtimbed  under 
the  immense  resources  brought  to  bear  against  them,  if  th^  had 
not  possessed  a  leader  who  had  influence  among  them  sufficient 
to  organise  that  partial  d^ree  of  combination  which  alone  is 
suited  to  their  gemus.  Unforttmately  for  France,  such  a  man 
appeared  at  the  precise  moment  when  his  presence  became  indis- 
pensable, if  the  Arabs  were  to  o£fer  any  efi^tual  resistanoe.  Hb 
name  is  familiar  to  all  the  world.  There  are  few,  indeed,  who 
have  not  heard  of  Abd-el-Kader. 

The  father  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  a  marabout  of  great 
celebrity,  and  lineally  descended  from  Muley  Abd-el-Kader,  who 
is  reverenced  among  the  Arabs  as  the  EUsha  of  Mahomet.  His 
mother  too,  who  is  still  alive,  is  remarkable  for  her  grace  and  intdUi- 
gence,  and  the  young  Abd-el-Kader  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an 
extremely  cultivated  Eastern  education.  While  yet  a  mere  youth 
he  thoroughly  understood  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  and 
used  every  effort  to  obtain  that  reputation  for  sanctity,  without 
which  he  knew  no  permanent  influence  among  the  Arab  tribes 
could  be  hoped  for  ;  and  to  which  his  position  as  a  marabout  and 
a  pilgrim  to  Mecca  entitled  him  to  aspire. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1836,  the  happy  efiects  of  this 
foresight  and  youthful  austerity  were  immediately  perceptible. 
He  was  unanimously  elected  emir  of  his  own  tribe  ;  and  when  he 
unfurled  the  banner  of  Mahomet,  proclaimed  a  holy  war,  and  under- 


took  to  dnve  the  nnbeUe^en  fiom  Afiica,  immenoe  masses  of 
tEibeacix)iwdedtolib8taiijdbTd£K)meyerjqiiflc^  and  the  young 
fiokan  was  enabled  to  commenoe  that  determined  oppodtioii  to  the 
French  arma^  the  issue  of  which  is  even  yet  donbtndi  sad  whidi 
has  fijoed  on  him  the  atteniaon  of  the  whole  world.  His  career 
flinoa  that  epoch  has  been  chequered  with  disasteis,  but  has  be«i  oil 
the  whole  suocesBful.  It  is  eridaitiy  not  his  policy  to  nsk  his 
undiseipUned  troops  in  pitched  batues  against  the  French,  exti 
accordingly  he  has  seldom  attempted  it ;  and  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  ne  has^  eren  when  supported^  as  in  Italy,  by  the  neighbour- 
ing emjnie  of  Morocco^  a  signu  defeat  has  been  his  &te.  Butinyain 
haye  general  after  general  attempted  his  destruction.  A  yictory 
howeyerdedsiyehasiailed  tocrurii  him — has  beenbaxren  of  the  usual 
consequences.  In  some  (fmcttx  where  he  is  least  expected,  the 
ubiquitous  emir  is  certain  to  reappear  after  the  apparent  demoli- 
tion of  his  forces ;  to  reyenge  hiznself  for  his  preyious  discomfiture 
by  some  coup  de  mam  at  once  rash  and  successful,  and  to  yanish  as 
suddenly  when  his  exploit  is  achieyed :  while  the  editor  of  1^ 
*  Moniteur  Algerien'  endeayouis,  with  the  le^rdemain  of  a  French 
annalist,  to  tinai  defeat  into  yictory,  and  a  rapid  retreat  into  a  daring 
razzia !  The  butcheries  of  Clauzel,  Barthez^e,  and  Sayary-* 
the  courteous  urbanity  and  judicious  measures  of  Lamorici^re — 
aad  the  pompous  maxu&stoea  of  Bugeaud  haye  proyed  equally  in- 
efficacious, f^ot  only  in  the  more  mstant  proyinces,  such  as  Qran 
and  Constantina,  but  eyod  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  Algiers 
itself,  ebullitions  and  outbreaks  of  the  most  dangerous  character  are 
continually  occurring,  and  eyery  thing  eyidenoes  the  determination 
of  the  Mnssnlmen  to  shake  on  the  hated  yoke  of  the  French  on 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  'Journal  des  Debats'  of  the  12th  of  December,  1845,  con«- 
tains  an  instructiye  exposition  of  this  hostility,  from  the  mouth  of 
Mohammed  Abdallah,  when  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of  death. 
He  had  been  conyicted  of  instigating  reyolt  among  Uie  Beni- 
Zoug-Zougs,  and  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  fiimous 
Bou-maza,  though  aftorwaids  asoertainea  to  be  only  that  chief- 
tain's brother.  The  prisoner  enumerates  thirty-tour  difil^ent 
tribes  who  had  pledged  their  faith  to  his  brother,  who  is,  in  fact, 
(though  this  has  been  denied\  one  of  Abd-el-Kader's  numerous 
emissaries  ;  and  on  being  asKed  what  had  his  countrymen  to 
complain  of  on  the  part  of  the  French,  made  this  reply:  'The 
Arabs  detest  you  because  you  are  of  a  different  religion;  because 
you  are  strangers ;  because  you  now  take  possession  of  their 
country,  and  to-morrow  will  demand  their  yirgins  and  their 
children.  They  said  to  my  brother,  lead  us,  and  let  us  recom- 
mence the  war.    Eyery  day  which  passes  consolidates  the  Chris- 
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tkiifl.  Let  us  have  done  with  them  at  once.'  *  Whatever  you  may 
flay/  rgoined  the  mortified  offioa],  *  there  are  many  Araba  who 
appreciate  and  are  devoted  to  us?'  ^ There  ifi  but  one  God,' 
was  the  answer  of  the  obstinate  catechumen,  ^  my  life  is  in  Hia 
hands,  and  not  in  yours.  I  shall,  therefore,  speak  candidly. 
Every  day  you  find  Mussulmen  come  to  tell  you  that  they  are 
attacned  to  you,  and  that  they  are  your  faithful  servants.  Do  not 
believe  them  ;  they  lie  through  fear  or  through  self-interest.  If 
you  were  to  give  every  Arab  a  slice  of  roast  meat  every  day, 
which  ihey  love  so  well,  cut  from  your  own  fiesh,  they  would 
not  the  less  detest  you;  and  every  time  that  a  chief  arises  whom 


of  dyin^  for  an  enterprise  which  can  never  have  any  chance  of 
success  r  But  the  question  remained  unanswered:  refusing  to 
be  baited  any  longer,  the  prisoner  wrapped  himself  up  in  his 
AmeA,  and  relapsea  into  that  obstinate  silence  from  which  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  arouse  a  child  of  the  desert. 

To  this  account  of  the  state  of  the  French  prospects  in  Al- 
geria, we  give  implicit  credit;  for  the  course  of  events  during  the 
period  of  their  occupation,  bears  with  it  concurrent  testimony. 
The'  speculative  dreams  to  which  the  African  expedition  in  1830 
gave  birth  have  faded  away.  Algeria  is  yet  an  unsubdued, 
an  uncolonised,  and  an  unproductive  country. 

It  would  have  been  vexatious  if  the  gallant  Arabian,  who  has 
directed  this  opposition,  had  been  either  ugly  or  ferocious;  and 
we  are  hapn^  to  be  able  to  acquaint  our  readezs,  on  the 
authority  of  M.  de  France  (to  whom  we  owe  an  apology  for  this 
tardy  notice),  that  he  is  by  no  means  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
That  gentleman  has  detailed  his  adventures  among  the  Arab 
tribes,  after  having  been  taken  prisoner  while  absent  from  his 
ship  on  a  shooting  party,  in  a  simple  and  unafiected  style  which 
adas  to  the  interest  of  his  story.  The  following  is  his  portait  of 
Abd-el-Eader,  which,  conaidermg  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  French- 
man and  a  captive,  is  sufficientiy  attractive. 

<<  Abd-el-Kader  is  little,  being  not  more  than  five-feet  high  ;  hia 
face  long,  and  of  excessive  paleness  ;  his  large  black  eyes  are  mild  and 
caressing ;  his  mouth  small  and  graceful ;  his  nose  aquiline.  His 
beard  is  thin,  but  very  black.  He  wears  a  small  moustache,  which 
gives  his  features,  naturally  fine,  and  benevolent,  a  martial  lur  which 
becomes  him  exceedingly.  The  ensemble  of  his  physiognomy  is  sweet 
and  agreeable.  M.  Bravais  has  told  me  that  an  Arab  chief,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  being  one  day  on  board  the  *  Loiret,'  in  the 
captain's  state-room,  on  seeing  the  portrait  of  a  woman,   Isabeau  da 
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Bttriere,  wbom  tke  engraver  had  teken  to  pcnooif^  Eafope,  eiiclaiiiiedi 
'  There  is  Abd<«l*Kader.'  Abd-el-Kader  has  beautofiil  small  hands  and 
feet,  and  dispUTS  some  .coquetry  in  keeping  them  in  order.  He  is 
alwajs  washing  them.  While  conTorsingy  squatted  upon  his  cushions^ 
he  holds  his  toes  in  his  fingers,  or,  if  this  posture  fatigues  him,  he  hegins 
to  pare  the  bottom  of  the  naib  with  a  knife  and  scissors  of  which  the 
mother-of-pearl  handle  is  delicately  worked,  and  which  he  constantly 
has  in  his  hands. 

"  He  affects  an  extreme  simplicity  in  his  dress.  There  is  never  any 
►Id  or  embroidery  upon  his  bernous.*  He  wears  a  shirt  of  veiy  fine 
en,  the  seams  of  which  are  covered  with  a  silken  stripe.  Next  to  his 
shirt  comes  the  haick.^  He  throws  over  the  haick  two  bomous  of  white 
wool,  and  upon  the  two  white  bemons  a  black  one.  A  few  silken  tassels 
are  the  only  ornaments  which  relieve  the  simplicity  of  his  costume.  He 
never  carries  any  arms  at  his  girdle.  His  feet  are  naked  in  his  slippers* 
He  has  his  head  shaved,  and  ms  head-dress  is  composed  of  two  or  tnree 
Greek  caps,  the  one  upon  the  other,  over  which  he  throws  the  hood  of 
his  bemoo.'' — ^p.  28. 

The  testimony  paid  to  M.  de  France  to  the  courtesy,  kindness 
and  humanity  of  the  emir,  is  equally  strong.  The  cruelties 
indeed  practised  by  the  Arabs  upon  such  unfortunate  Christians 
as  fall  within  their  clutches  are  most  revolting  in  their  details; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  enormities  are  authorised,  or  even 
known  by  their  sultan,^  though  doubtless  his  power  rests  on  too 
precarious  a  tenure  to  enable  him  to  hold  the  reins  of  discipline 
"with  too  tmyielding  a  hand. 

But,  though  Sicu-1-Hadj-Abd-el-Kader-Mahidin  (which  is  his 
name  in  fulD  has  been  a  very  powerful  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  the  Frencn  in  Africa,  he  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  with 
which  they  have  had  to  contend  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  if  he  had  never  existed  they  would  have  had  better 
fortune  ;  or  whether,  if  he  were  to  be  slain  to-moirow,  their  suc- 
cess would  be  materially  accelerated. 

Among  the  primary  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  projected 
colonisation  of  the  nortn  of  Afirica,  may  be  classed  the  profound 

^  Tbe  bemoQS  is  a  wooiOea  mantle  without  sleeves,  but  with  a  hood. 

t  The  haick  is  a  covering  of  very  thin  wool,  worn  as  a  wrapper  over  the  head 
and  shoulders. 

X  An  En^h  vessel  had  heen  wrecked  off  the  African  coast ;  the  crew  wereon 
the  point  of  heing  sacrifioed  hy  tbe  Datives  when  a  detachment  oppertuuelv  ar- 
rived from  Abd-el-Kader,  the  officer  in  command  of  which  thus  addressed  the 
Arabs  i--**  Unhappy  people !  What  are  you  about  ?  In  sacrificing  these  men  you 
would  commit  a  most  wicked  actkm— an  oflenoe  agamst  God.  Dread  then  the 
anger  of  your  sultan.  These  lailors  are  not  of  the  same  religion  as  our  enemies^ 
the  French  ;  on  the  contntry,  their  prophet  is  acknowledged  by  ours."  So  com- 
pietdy  overawed  were  these  ignorant  people,  that  their  prisoners  were  conducted 
m  safety  to  Abd-el-Kader,  who,  after  furnishing  them  with  clothes,  &&,  sent  them 
to  Gibraltar.—'  limes'  Newspaper,  14th  of  Januaxy,  1846. 
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ignoraiice  which  prevailed  among  tlie  French^  on  tbeb  first  anivBl, 
of  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  thej  found  tliemselYes. 
Intoxicated  with  the  reports  of  the  fertility  of  Algeria,  thej  for- 
got the  unhealthiness  which  is  usually  its  concomitant,  and 
which,  in  fact,  prevails  in  very  many  parts  of  the  Regency  to  a 
fearful  extent.  Immediately  south  of  Algiers  lies  the  Sahel, 
which  is  an  immense  elevated  tract  of  country ,  lying  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  plain  of  the  Metidja.  Its  surface  is  crowded 
with  little  valleys  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  Its  general 
appearance  is  rugged,  sterile,  and  broken.  Here  we  find  health 
indeed,  though  no  greater  susceptibility  of  culture  than  is 
afforded  by  similar  mountainous  regions.  But,  behind  this 
stretches  the  vast  plain  of  the  Metidja,  which  science  and 
combination  might  render  available,  but,  which  in  its  present 
state,  confided  to  the  isolated  enterprise  of  individuals,  is  more 
&tal  to  life  than  even  the  Arab  buUets."*^ 

The  disappointment  and  reaction  which  followed  the  diaouvery 
of  the  insaluDzity  of  the  '  land  of  promise'  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  rash  eagerness  of  the  first  emigrants  to  purchase  land  from 
the  Mussulmen,  though  they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
interests  they  were  buying,  and  were,  in  fiu^t,  entireljp'  ignorant  ^ 
the  tenure  of  real  property  among  the  Algerines.  EasposHions  of 
estates,  entailed  by  a  species  of  mortmain,  were  ecctremerv^  common. 
M.  Blanqui,  who  was  deputed  by  L'Academie  des  sciences  at 
Paris  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  colonisation  in 
Algeria,  informs  us  that  those  iMt>perties  are  called  habom  or  fn- 
yoffii,  of  which  the  legal  estate  has  been  vested  by  some  indivi* 
dual  in  an  eleemos3manr  or  other  corporation,  while  the  beneficial 
interest  is  reserved  to  himself  and  his  successors,  in  some  deter- 
minate line.  The  confiision  which  would  flow  fix>m  this  separar 
tion  of  the  legal  ownership  from  the  actual  enjoyment,  in  the 
alienation  of  land,  may  easily  be  imagined  when  we  reflect,  that 
in  general  its  existence  was  unsuspected  by  the  credulous  emi- 
grant, and  undisclosed  by  the  roguish  vendor  I  The  effect  of  these 
improvident  or  fraudulent  transactions  has  been  to  render  the  titlea 
to  property  throughout  the  Kegency  extremely  insecure;  and  this 

*  **  Halhetir  au  Toyagenr  imprudent  qui  s'est  ayentur^  sans  guide  et  snu  pr^ 
caution  (TOT  oe  terrain  en  appsrenoe  si  uoiet  Bifadle  ipaicoonr  I  S^yabords 
an  tempfl  des  hautes  herbes,  il  court  le  rioqiie  d'etre  enaeveli  dans  oes  forto  de 
graminto  coloMales  qui  paraiasent  de  loin  un  tapia  de  gaxon  :  S11  y  drcnle  i 
r^poque  des  dudeuTB  de  r^,  la  terre  entr'ouTerte  lul  enroie  des  boufiiSes  de  gas 
pestilentids  qui  donnent  la  fi^vre  et  la  mort :  enfln,  dana  la  saisons  des  pluiea, 
tout  ae  change  en  doaquea  ftngeux  ou  en  maraia  profonds  qui  reorient  autant  de 
^geset  qui  aontplua  dangereuz  quelafidTre."—- <  Algerie.^Fkr  M.  Blanqui,'  p.  19. 
The  attention  of  tiie  I^ench  gOTemment  haa  lately  been  My  calted  to  the  neoes- 
Bity  of  tystmaiie  cultiratlon.  Vide  Memoirea  au  Boi  snr  la  CMoniaatioa  de 
L'Algerie  par  L'Abb^  TAwi^inffi^,    p^tfia.  1845. 
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combined  with  the  destractive  influence  of  malaria,  has  deprived 
Prance  of  that  nucleus  of  enterprising  and  thriving  colonists,  with- 
out which  any  attempt  to  radiate  over  a  more  extended  region 
must  be  futile,  or  at  best  unstable. 

But  as  if  France  had  been  determined  to  afibrd  her  infant 
colonies  on  the  African  coast  no  aid  she  could  possibly  withhold, 
she  has  thought  fit  to  fetter  their  foreim  traffic,  by  the  perfect 
fireedom  of  which  they  could  alone  have  hoped  to  surmount  their 
other  disadvantages,  with  trammels  which  are  onl^  suited  to  a  city 
in  its  maturity.  The  tariff  which  is  only  an  mcentive  to  the 
opulent  traders  of  Marseilles,  damps  the  enterprise  of  the  Alge* 
xmes.  They  might  well  have  imitated  our  example  at  Singapore, 
Tfhich,  itself  also  formerly  a  mere  nest  of  pirates,  has,  from  the 
simple  expedient  of  throwing  open  its  ports,  become  a  thriving 
city  of  30,000  inhabitants:  but  the  French,  by  establishing  a 
douane  before  there  was  any  commerce  to  tax,  have  rendered  the 
£rst  nugatory,  and  have  paralysed  the  latter. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  people  amongwhom  thev  were  thrown, 
presented  additional  difficulties  to  the  J^rench.  The  features  of 
we  Arab  character  are  strongly  defined;  and  in  a  general  way 
attach  to  the  £abyles,  the  Bedouina,  the  Beni  Ammer,  the  Flittahs, 
and  all  that  host  of  tribes,  with  the  names  of  which  the  despatches 
of  Marshal  Bugeaud  have  made  us  familiar.  Avarice,  restless- 
ness, treachery,  and  fanaticism:  hospitality,  hardihood,  intelli* 
genoe,  and  devotion,  are  some  of  the  antagonistic  traits  which  an 
Arab  of  the  desert  exhibits.  In  person,  too,  they  all  bear  to  each 
other  a  strong  family  resemblance.  Well  formed,  clean  limbed, 
muscular,  and  of  middle  stature,  they  are  the  very  build  for  gue^ 
xilla  troops.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  clear  olive  tmt,  often  deeply 
browned  by  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  their  eyes  are  dark  and  spark* 
ling;  their  hair  black,  coarse,  and  luxuriant.  Their  senses  are 
sharpened  by  constant  exercise  to  a  degree  rivaling  the  acuteness 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  A  Bedouin  will  hear  the  mur- 
muring of  distant  warfere,  or  detect  in  a  cloud  of  dust  an  ap- 
proachmg  caravan,  where  a  European  is  utterly  at  fault.  So  far 
from  dreading  war  it  is  their  choice  and  their  pastime.  An  Ara- 
bian in  his  war-saddle  would  not  exchange  his  seat  for  the  soft- 
est divan  in  Persia.  To  slay  a  Christian  ne  exultingly  sacrifices 
his  own  life — for  he  well  beueves,  that 

**  They  that  shall  fall  in  march  or  fight, 
i^re  called  by  Allah  to  realms  of  light ; 
Where  in  giant  pearls  the  houris  dwell. 
And  reach  to  the  faithful  the  wine*red  shell ; 
With  their  words  so  sweet,  and  their  forms  so  fair. 
Their  gazelle-like  eyes,  and  their  rayen  hair ; 
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Where  the  raptured  ear  may  drink  its  fill 
Of  the  heavenly  music  of  Izrahil ; 
And  bending  from  ABah's  throne  on  high 
la  the  Tree  of  Immortality  !" 

Such  IS  the  crafty  creed  which  the  Koran  inculcates;  and  the 
Moslem  too  often  shames  the  Christian  in  his  choice  between  the 
Future  and  the  Present. 

Thus  warlike  in  their  tastes,  the  Arabs  have  thrown  them* 
selves  heart  and  soul  into  the  melee.  Religion  and  interest,  duty 
and  pleasure,  point  towards  the  same  path ;  and  it  would  require 
far  more  tact  and  circumspection  than  the  French  seem  disposed 
to  exert  to  divert  them  from  its  pursuit. 

But  the  truth  is,  tliat  our  Tolatile  neighbours  have  not  the 
ffift  of  colonisation.  They  never  have,  and  never  will,  succeed 
m  attaching  the  afiections  of  a  foreign  people.  The  feelinge  of  a 
nation,  when  conquered^  are  in  a  high  fitate  of  irritation.  That 
irritation  must  be  allayed;  but  a  Frenchman  has  neither  taot  nor 
perseverance  to  do  so.  Again ;  when  once  the  solid  fruits  ot 
victory  have  been  obtained,  a  wise  foe  will  refrain  from  glorying 
over  its  opponent;  but  a  Frenehman's  vanity  is  stton^r  than  his 
prudence,  and  the  bombastic  manifestoes  of  BugeauS  have  use* 
lessly  exacerbated  the  enmity  of  the  emir  and  his  followcn* 
Once  more :  there  is  no  feeting  stronger  in  the  Arab  bosom  than 
a  veneration  for  domestic  ties,  and  a  regard  for  femttle  pnri^. 
The  French  have  violated  the  one,  and  have  outraged  the  other;* 
and  the  result  has  been,  a  loathing  hatared  of  French  habita  and 
domination  which  seems  to  leave  no  hope  of  ooncilmtioti.  The 
wax  must  now  be  one  of  extermination,  llie  only  altemativete 
that  of  abandonment — a  measure  ihat  adverse  cireumstancee  may 
hereafter  force  France  to  embrace--"but  whioh  we  feat  it  "wodld 
be  vain  to  hope  from  her  moderation  or  her  magntnimity. 

....-.,.  .'-X  1-1  t         .  .  ■  ■         i        - 

*  '*  Le  grand  argament,"  M^  M.  Blanqui,  p.  101,  '^  des  poritiuDf  Maorei  aa 
Arabes  a  toujours  €t6  la  corraption  de  nos  mceurs  platot  que  la  difibrenoe  des 
deux  reli^Ds." 
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Abt.  IX. — Les  Steppes  de  la  Mer  Caspierme^  Le  Caucase^ 
La  Crimee^  et  la  Russie  MSridionale,  Voyage  Pittoresque^ 
Historique,  el  Scientifique,  (Travels  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Uaa* 
pian  Sea,  Southern  Russia,  &c.)  By  Xavier  Hommairb 
DE  Hell.    Paris.  1843—6. 

Until  Yeiy  recently  the  most  erroneous  notions  generally  pre- 
Tailed  in  this  country  on  almost  every  particular  concerning  the 
internal  condition  of  tne  Russian  empire.  Its  remoteness,  its  vast 
territorial  extent,  the  prodigious  numerical  strength  of  its  armies, 
and  the  gorgeous  profusion  with  which  its  travelled  princes  and 
nobles  strewed  all  the  roads  of  Europe  with  their  gold,  suggesting 
fitbulous  visions  of  the  wealth  that  fed  that  astounding  prodigality; 
— all  this  dazzled  the  imagination  of  our  countrymen ;  and^  as  they 
had  no  very  urgent  motives  for  scrutinising  the  truth  of  such  ap- 

r  ranees,  they  were  content  to  believe  implicitly  in  their  reality, 
they  looked  to  the  political  relations  of  Russia  with  other 
oontinent^  states^  they  ibund  in  them  apparently  all  that  was 
-wanting  to  confirm  their  first  impressions.  How  was  it  possible 
to  doiuM^  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  that  power,  by  which  the 
imperial  eagle  of  France  had  been  struck  down  when  soaring 
at  its  pride  of  place  ;  a  power  whoso  haughty  leadership  was 
acknowledged,,  sometimes  willingly,  sometimes  with  reluctance, 
\^|%  acknowledged  always  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  before  which 
the  leaser  states  of  Europe  cowered  like  whipped  spaniels;  a 
power  that  had  reduced  the  once  terrible  Ottoman  Porte  to  virtual 
vasaaWe,  and  that  aspired  to  wrest  the  empire  of  India  firom  the 
mgf  of  Cbieat  Britain  ?  No;  the  might  of  Russia,  saving  only 
H^  maritime  deficiendes,  was  admitted  without  question;  and 
therein  lay  for  her  a  source  of  real  power  of  which  she  knew  how 
ta  make  the  amplest  profit.  Possunt  quia  posse  videntur  is  an 
adage  never  better  understood  than  by  the  Russian  government, 
and  marvellous,  indeed,  has  been  its  elaborate  and  successful 
cultivation  of  all  the  arts  of  imposture.  Nor  does  the  system  end 
with  the  diplomacy  of  the  empire.  Barren  of  invention,  the 
Muscovites  are  qmck  imitators;  and  the  mendacious  spirit  that 
characterises  thar  goveiiuae&j^.4)e£radefl  likewise  every  phase 
and  product  of  their  spurious  civilisation.  To  seem  the  thm^  it 
is  not,  is  the  grand  problem  of  Russian  existence,  personal,  social| 
andpolitical. 

The  sorry  fimire  made  by  the  Russian  arms  in  their  cumbrous 
efforts  to  put  down  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1832,  and  their 
protracted  and  miserably  inglorious  contest  with  the  CircassianSi 
were  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  preconceived  opinions.    The 
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credulous  belief  in  the  vastness  of  the  tzar's  resources  was  shaken; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  publication  of  the  works  of  De 
Custine,  Lacroiz,  and  the  author  of  the  ^  Revdations  of  Russia,* 
that  the  delusion  stood  &Ily  exposed.  Most  of  our  Trinculoa  of 
Western  Europe  have  by  this  time  begun  to  understand  what  a 
very  shallow  monster  it  is  they  took  for  a  demigod ;  but  if  there 
be  any  whose  easy  good  nature,  or  whose  antiquated  Tory  pre- 

^'udices  and  sympathy  with  despotism,  still  cling  to  the  old  notions, 
et  such  persons  refute  if  they  can  ihe  weighty  testimony  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  Many  of  the  most  startling  disclosures  made 
by  the  authors  we  have  named,  and  by  others  besides,  are  here 
abundantly  corroborated  by  a  writer  whose  talents^  indusliyy 
candour,  good  temper,  and  rare  opportunities  for  acquiring  in« 
formation  on  the  subjects  he  treats  of,  entitle  him  to  our  highest 
confidence. 

M.  Homnudre,  a  French  civil  engineer,  was  prompted  by  his 
zeal  for  science  to  visit  Southern  Russia  in  1838,  for  the  nurpoes 
of  exploring  the  geological  constitution  of  the  Crimea,  ana  of  the 
vast  region  of  plains  adjoining  the  Black  Sea.  His  ultimale 
object  was  to  arrive  at  positive  data  for  the  solution  of  the  great 
question  so  long  debated  by  physical  geographers: — the  rapture  of 
the  Bosphorus.  The  nature  of  his  task  soon  obliged  him  to  em- 
brace a  larger  field  than  he  had  at  first  contemplate,  and  to  devote 
nearly  five  years  to  his  researches  in  all  directions,  Scorn  the  Danube 
to  the  Caspian,  and  as  far  south  as  the  northern  yet^  of  the 
Caucasus.  Twice  in  the  course  of  his  long  sojourn,  his  profes- 
fflonal  services  were  emplo)red  on  important  matters  by  the  Russian 
government,  which  conterred  on  him  the  temporary  sank  of 
colonel,  rendered  him  on  aU  occasions  very  useful  aid  towards 
promoting  his  comfort  and  &oiIitating  his  scientific  labours,  and 
finally  marked  its  sense  of  his  merit,  by  creating  him  a  knight  of 
the  imj>erial  order  of  St  Vladimir.  Thus  &voured  by  the  local 
authoritieB,  and  gifted  with  the  talismanic  virtue  that  encompasses 
the  possessor  oi  tehin  (rank),  without  which  a  man  is  less  than 
nobody  in  Russia,  his  means  of  gathering  authentic  infcnrmation 
on  the  condition  of  men  and  things  in  the  tzar's  dominions,  wer6 
such  as  can  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  other  travellers.  He 
made  excellent  use  of  his  opportunities;  and  in  what  spirit  he  has 
set  down  the  result  of  his  observations  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  significant  words  of  his  preface: — 

**  Our  work  is  published  under  no  one's  patronage  $  we  have  kept 
ourselves  independent  of  all  extraneous   influence ;  and  in   frankly 

Sinting  out  niut  has  seemed  to  us  firalty  in  the  social  institutions  of  the 
uscovite  empire^  we  think  we  evince  more  gratitude  for  the  hospitaKty 
afforded  us  in  Bnana  than  some  travellenof  ourtimes^  whose  pages  are 
filled  only  with  flatteries  as  ridiculous  as  they  are  exaggerated. 
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Madame  Hommaire  aocompanied  her  husband  in  most  of  his 
e^qpeditioiis,  and  as  she  bravelj  shared  bj  his  aide,  for  five  long 
years,  the  falimies  and  hardsmps  of  the  Scythian  wilds,  so  she 
has  also  taken  ner  part  with  him  in  the  lighter  labours  of  author- 
ship. To  her  graceful  and  lively  pen  we  owe  all  the  narrative 
part  of  the  woA,  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  first  two 
volumes.  Is  there  not  something  extremely  touching  in  these 
simple  &cts?  Your  critic,  as  some  suppose,  should  be  a  wight  of 
stoic  mould,  a  sort  of  intellectual  abstraction,  regarding  not  the 

Crsons  of  authors,  and  mindful  only  of  the  quality  of  the  work 
foie  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  will  own  tnat  in  this  unobtru« 
ave  picture  of  wedded  fellowship,  there  lies  for  us  a  charm  apart 
from,  and  8ar]^a8sing,  all  more  liteiaiy  or  scientifio  excellence. 
The  devoted  wife,  the  helpmate  true  and  helpM  in  aU  things,  is 
a  haDowed  being  in  our  eyes;  and  though  we  had  never  read  a 
line  of  her  inditing,  nor  knew  whether  or  not  she  was  a  proficient 
in  the  writer's  art,  we  would  not  the  less  boldly  avar  that  the 
native  beauties  of  her  mind  would  surely  breathe  their  influence 
into  her  pages,  making  them  redolent  of  kindly,  pleasant,  graceful 
thoughts  and  feeling.  And  so  it  is  indeed  with  Madame  Hom« 
majre's  narrative.  It  is  before  all  things  delightfully  feminine; 
while  perusing  it,  we  seem  not  so  much  to  read,  as  to  £sten  to  the 
conversation  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman,  who  fascinates 
us  as  much  by  the  manner  as  by  the  matter  of  what  she  relates. 
H^  work  abounds,  too,  with  novel  and  curious  details,  whieh  she 
wises  with  instSnetive  delicacy  of  perceptioiL  She  has  great  skill 
in  communicating  her  own  imporessions  and  emotions  to  the  reader ; 
die  tells  a  story  trippingly  and  well,  and  her  unaffected  gsieiy 
never  deserts  her,  even  when  she  speaks  of  those  crosses  and 
vexations  incident  to  all  travellers,  and  on  which  many  of  ihem,  in 
the  excess  of  their  self-commiseration,  are  prone  to  descant  some- 
what tediously.  We  will  not  delay  our  readers  with  further 
preface,  but  proceed  to  justify  our  encomiums  by  extracts.  Here 
u  an  amudng  glimpse  at  the  domestic  habits  of  the  great  in 
Southern  Hussia : — 

^Two  days  afterwards  we  left  Kherson,  for  the  country  seat  of  the 
n^ftiriial  of  the  nobles,  where  a  large  partv  was  ah^ady  assembled.  The 
'i^vmer  in  which  hospitafity  is  exercised  in  Russia,  is  very  convenient, 
ttid  entaib  no  great  outlay  in  the  matter  of  upholstery.  Those  who 
^^cme  visiters  give  themselves  very  little  concern  as  to  whether  then* 
^^^fists  are  weU  or  ill  lodged,  provicwd  they  can  oflfer  them  a  good  table; 
^  ^cter  occors  to  them  mat  a  good  bed  and  a  room  provided  with  some 
^cles  of  fumitare,  are  to  some  persMis  qmte  as  acceptable  as  a  good 
^)er.  Whatever  has  no  reference  to  the  eomlbrt  of  the  stomach,  lies 
I'^ODd  Ae  range  of  Eosi^  politeness^  and  the  stranger  must  make  up 
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Ids  account  accordingly.  As  ^0  were  tlie  last  comers^  we  &i«d 
yery  queeriy  in  point  of  lodging,  being  throst  four  or  five  of  tis  into  one 
room,  with  no  other  furniture  than  two  miserable  bedsteads;  and  there 
we  were  left  to  shift  for  ourselves  as  we  could.  The  house  is  very  hand- 
some ia  appearance;  but  for  all  its  portico,  its  terrace,  and  its  grand 
halls,  it  only  contains  two  or  three  rooms  for  reception,  and  a  few 
garrets,  graced  with  the  name  of  bedrooms.  Ostentation  ia  inherent  b 
the  Russian  character,  but  it  abounds  especially  among  the  petty  nobles, 
who  larish  away  their  whole  income  in  outward  show.  They  must  have 
equipages  with  four  horses,  billiard-rooms,  grand  dra\tang-rooms,  pianos 
&c.  And  if  they  can  procure  all  these  superfluities,  they  are  quite  con- 
tent to  live  on  mujik's  fare,  and  to  sleep  in  beds  without  anything  in  the 
shape  of  sheets. 

"  Articles  of  ftnmtture,  the  most  indispensable,  are  totally  unknown  in 
the  dwellings  of  most  of  the  second-rate  nobles.  Notwidistanding 
the  vaunted  progress  of  Russian  civilisation,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  basin  and  ewer  in  a  bedroom.  Bedsteads  are  almost  as  great 
rarities,  and  almost  invariably  you  have  nothing  but  a  divan  on  which 
you  may  pass  the  night.  You  may  deem  yourself  singularly  fortunate 
if  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  thinks  of  sending  you  a  blanket  and  a 
pillow ;  but  this  is  so  unusual  a  piece  of  good  luck  that  you  must  never 
reckon  upon  it.  In  their  own  persons  the  Russians  set  an  example  of 
truly  Spartan  habits,  as  I  had  many  opportunities  of  perceiving  during 
my  stay  in  the  marshal's  house.  No  one,  the  marshal  himself  not  ex- 
cepted, had  a  private  chamber  ;  his  eldest  daughter,  though  a  very  ele- 
gant and  chsurming  young  lady,  lay  on  the  floor,  wri^ped  up  i&  * 
doak  like  an  old  veteran.  His  wife,  with  three  or  four  young  cbaldreOy 
passed  the  night  in  a  closet  that  served  as  boudoir  by  day,  and  he  him- 
self made  his  bed  on  one  of  the  divans  of  the  grand  saloon.  As  for  the 
Tiaiters  some  slept  on  the  billiard-table ;  others,  like  ourselves,  scrambled 
for  a  few  paltry  stump-bedsteads,  whilst  the  most  philosophical  vox^ 
away  the  night  m  drinking  and  g^ambling. 

'<  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  domestic  servants  are 
lodged  ;  a  good  guess  as  to  this  matter  may  be  easily  made  from  what 
I  have  just  said  of  their  masters.  Besides,  it  is  a  settled  point  in  Russia 
never  to  take  any  heed  for  servants ;  they  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  how 
and  where  they  can,  and  their  masters  never  think  of  asking  a  won! 
about  the  matter.  The  family  whose  guests  we  were  was  very  large^ 
and  furnished  us  with  themes  mr  many  a  remark  on  the  national  usa^ 
and  the  notions  respecting  education  that  are  in  vogue  in  the  empire. 
A  Swiss  governess  is  an  indispensable  piece  of  furniture  in  every  house 
in  which  there  are  many  children.  She  must  teach  them  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  French,  and  play  a  few  mazurkas  on  the  piano.  No  more  ifl 
required  of  her ;  for  sohd  instruction  is  a  thine  almost  unknown  among 
the  petty  nobles.  A  girl  of  fifteen  has  completed  her  education  if  she 
can  do  the  honours  of  a  drawing-room,  ana  warble  a  few  French  ro- 
mances. Yet  I  have  met  witii  several  exceptions  to  this  rule,  foremost 
among  which  I  must  note  our  host's  pretty  daughter  Loubinka,  who, 
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ihadcs  to  a  sound  undentandiog  and  quick  appveheDsioDt  has  aoquixed 
such  a  atock  of  infonnatioQ  as  reiy  few  Buasiaa  ladies  possess. 

^  It  18  oidj  among  those  &nulies  that  oonstantly  redde  on  their  estates 
that  we  still  find  in  full  yigour  all  those  prejucuee%  superstititMus  and 
usages  of  old  Russia^  that  are  handed  down  as  heir-looms  firom  genera* 
tbn  to  generation^  and  keep  strong  hold  on  all  the  rustic  nohilitr)r.  No 
people  are  more  superstitioua  than  Uie  Russians ;  the  sight  of  two  crossed 
forks,  or  of  a  saltoellar  upset,  will  make  them  turn  pale  and  tremhle  with 
terror.  There  are  unlucky  days  on  which  nothii^  could  induce  them 
to  act  out  on  a  journey  or  begin  any  hasiness.  Monday  especially  is 
marked  with  a  red  cross  in  their  calendar^  ami  woe  to  the  man  who 
would  dare  to  brave  its  malign  influence. 
''Among  the  Russian  customs  most  sedulously  preserved  is  that  of  mutual 
salutations  after  meals.  Nothing  can  be  more  amurinff  than  to  see  all 
the  persons  round  the  table  bowing  right  and  left  y^tik  a  gravity  that 
proves  the  importance  they  attach  to  a  formality  so  singular  in  our  eyes» 
The  children  set  tlie  example  by  respectfully  kisring  ^e  hands  of  theor 
parents.  In  all  social  meetings  etiquette  peremptorily  requires  that  the 
yoong  ladies,  instead  of  sittbg  in  the  drawing-room,  shall  remain  by 
thexnselyes  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  not  allow  any  youn^  man 
to  approabh  them*  If  there  is  dancing  the  gravest  matron  m  the 
eompany  goes  and  brings  them  almost  hj  force  into  the  ball-room* 
Once  there  they  may  indulge  their  youthful  vivacity  without  restraint ; 
but  on  no  pretext  are  they  to  with(uaw  from  beneath  the  eyes,  of  their 
mothers  or  ohapeions.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  a  young  laay^s  reputa- 
tion to  be  caiightin  at^te-M^te  with  a  young  nuin  within  two  steps 
of  the  hall-room.  But  all  this  prudery  extends  no  further  than  out- 
ward forms,  and  it  would  be  a  grand  mistake  to  sup{K>se  that  there  is 
more  morality  in  Russia  thi^i  dsewhere.  Genuine  virtue^  SMch  as  is 
based  on  sound  principles  and  an  enlightened  education,  is  not  very 
common  there.  Young  girls  are  iealoualy  guardedt  because  the  praotioe 
is  m  accordance  with  Uie  general  habits  and  feelings  of  the  country,  and 
little  reliance  is  placed  in  their  own  sense  of  propriety.  But  once 
married  they  acquire  the  right  of  conducting  themselyes  as  they  piease, 
and  the  husoand  would  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  control  their  actions, 
^ough  divorces  are  almost  impossible  to  obtam,  it  does  not  follow  that 
sll  wives  remain  with  dieir  husbands ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  mare  . 
common  ihan  amicable  arrangements  between  mamed  people  to  wink 
ftt  each  other's  peccadilloes ;  such  conventions  excite  no  scandal,  and  do 
not  exclude  the  wife  from  society.  One  of  these  divorces  I  will  mention, 
^bich  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  civilised  world. 

'^  A  yery  pretty  and  spnghtly  young  Polish  lady  was  married  to  a 
man  of  great  wealth,  but  much  older  than  herself,  and  a  thorough 
^uscorite  in  coarseness  of  character  and  habits.  After  two  or 
three  years  spent  in  wrangling  and  plagping  each  other,  the  ill- 
assorted  pair  resolved  to  travel,  in  the  hopes  of  escaping  the  intolerable 
fort  of  life  they  led  at  home.  A  residence  in  Italy,  the  chosen  land  of 
intrigues  and  illicit  amours,  soon  settled  the  case.     The  young  wife 
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doped  wi<h  an  It>liMno^w«^^l^^^o»p^w■^l  wekmggieirao  in 
that  nothiBg  wovld  isliafy  Um  slMxt  of  %  legal  tanclioii  of  Aeb  nnioD. 
DiiwoeSy  as  every  OBO  knowiy  an  otBlLy  obtained  in  th*  po^ 
Madaiae  do  K.  hadthoNiore  nediffiooltj  in  caunng  ber  maniage  to  be 
amoUed,  etpeainily  with  tbe  belp  of  her  kud  and  nuwtsr,  who  lor  the 
fiitt  time  onoe  ibey  bad  oome  together,  ogieed  mth  ber  beait  and  eooL 
Every  thing  was  piomptly  amnged,  and  Mondeur  carried  Ua  aonmlai* 
•anceso  far  M  to  be  present  as  an  ofteud  witness  a^Madam^a  weddmg^ 
doubtksB  for  Uie  purpose  of  duroefibly  making  save  of  its  vafidit^ 
Three  or  four  cbiloren  wero  the  fruit  of  this  new  imion;  hut  the  ladys 
bmiiness  was  of  short  dmtioii.  Her  domettio  peaoe  was  destroyed  by 
the  mtrigues  of  her  second  husbaod's  family ;  perhaps,  too»  the  ItaJiavs 
love  bad  oooled ;  be  tbis  as  it  may,  after  some  months  of  miserable 
struggles  and  humiliations^  sentence  of  separation  was  finally  pranoaneed 
against  her,  and  she  found  herself  suddenly  withoirt  fortune  or  protector, 
burdened  with  a  young  fiunily,  and  weighed  down  with  iearfid  antid- 
pations  oi  the  future;  Her  fiust  step  was  to  leave  a  eountry  where  such 
cruel  calamities  had  befallen  her»  and  to  retam  to  Podolia,  the  land  of 
her  birdL  Hitherto  her  stocy  is  like  hundreds  of  others,  and  I  skoedd 
not  have  thought  of  nairatiiig  it  had  it  ended  there  ;  but  what  alaaosl 
surpasses  belief,  and  gives  it  a  stamp  of  originality  altogether  out  of  the 
common  line,  is  the  conduct  of  her  first  husband  when  he  beard  of  her 
return.  That  brutal,  ineoostant  man,  who  had  traamled  on  all  social 
deoencies  in  attending  at  the  maniage  of  his  wifo  witn  another,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  induce  her  to  letuzn  to  his  house.  By  dint  of  onvrearied 
efibrts  and  entreaties  be  snoeeeded  in  overcoming  her  scruples,  and  bore 
her  home  in  triumph  along  with  her  children  by  the  Italian,  on  whom  he 
settled  part  of  his  fortune.  From  that  time  forth  the  most  perfoet  har- 
mony subsists  between  the  pair,  and  seems  likely  long  to  eontinaew  I 
saw  a  letter  written  by  the  lady  two  or  three  months  afitor  her  return 
beneath  the  oonjugal  roof ;  it  breathed  the  liveUest  gratitude  and  the 
fondest  affection  for  him  whom  she  called  her  beiaved  kuabandJ* 

Apropos  to  the  chapter  matrimonial  here  touched  on,  we  find 
the  following  anecdote  of  General  Ehersanof^  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  nnd  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Hettman  Platof : — 

<<  On  entenng  the  first  salon  we  met  the  general,  who  immediatelj 
presented  us  to  his  two  wives.  But,  the  reader  will  say,  is  bigamy 
allowed  among  the  Cossacks?  Not  exactly  so;  but  if  the  laws  and 
public  opinion  are  against  it,  still  a  man  of  hifi^h  station  may  easily 
evade  both ;  and  General  Khersanof  has  been  livmg  for  many  years  in 
oped,  avowed  bigamy,  without  finding  that  his  uUons  are  the  less  fre- 
quented on  account  of  such  a  trifle.  In  .Russia,  wealth  covers  every 
Uiing  with  its  glittering  vol,  and  sanctions  every  kixMl  of  eccentricity, 
however  opposed  to  the  usages  of  the  land,  provided  it  redeem  them  by 
plenty  of  oalls  and  entertainments.  FubUc  opinion,  such  as  esdsts  in 
France,  is  here  altogether  unknown.  The  majority  leave  scruples  of 
conscience  to  timorous  souls^  without  even  so  much  as  acknowledging 
their  merit. 
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^'Aaumilwikveof  Us  wordy  andairoiiiiii  of  kernpaiBlim,  i 
BOk  be  uiftdsntood  in  s  comtay  i^Mre  cifirioe  rognft  m  abMlnie  sove* 
itiiffli.  A  BufBiaa  ladj»  to  whon  I  imde  Miae  wmrirg  on  thiei  mkrleet^ 
aimrend  m&velff,  thai  nooo  k«  kfir  pMnle  eouU  be  affected  1^ 
ecanda],  inasmud^  aeoeiHaie  can  only  prooeea from  snpeiiora.  She  wm 
peifMlly  iMtt^  fin*)  situated  as  the  nobility  are,  who  would  dare  to 
enlhise  andcandemn  their  baits  ?  In  order  that  pfublic opinion  should 
exist,  there  most  be  an  independent  chss,  capaUe  of  uttering  its  judg- 
ments without  fearing  the  yengeanoe  of  those  it  calls  before  its  bar ; 
there  must  be  a  free  country  in  which  the  acts  of  every  individual  may 
be  impartially  appreciated ;  in  shorty  the  words  justice^  honour,  honesty, 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  must  have  a  real  meaning,  instead  of  being  the 
sport  of  an  el^;ant  and  coimpt  caste,  that  systematically  makes  a  mock 
of  all  things  not  subservient  to  its  caprices  and  its  passions. 
•  «.  ♦  • 

**  It  is  said  that  the  two  eo-*wive8  live  on  the  best  possible  terms  with 
each  other.  The  general  seems  quite  at  his  ease  wim  respect  to  them, 
and  goes  from  the  one  to  the  other  with  the  same  marks  of  attention  and 
a&ction.  Ss  first  wife  is  very  old,  and  might  be  tak^i  for  the  mother 
e£  the  second.  We  were  assured  that  being  greatly  distressed  at  having 
no  children,  she  had  herself  advised  her  husband  to  make  a  new  choioe^ 
THie  general  fixed  on  a  very  pretty  youag  peasant  w<Mrking  on  his  own 
property.  In  order  to  diminish  too  great  disparity  of  rank  betweea 
them  he  married  her  to  one  of  his  o£Boers,  who^  on  coming  out  of  cbureh, 
yeoeived  orders  to  depart  instantly  on  a  distant  misrion  frook  which  he 
never  returned.  Some  time  afkenrarda  the  young  woman  was  installed 
in  the  general's  brilliant  manrion,  and  presented  to  all  his  acquaintance 
aa  Madame  Khersanof." 

The  account  Madame  Hommaire  gives  of  her  visit  to  a  Kal- 
muck prince  and  princess  will  surprise  those  whose  notions  of  that 
people  are  derived  from  such  travellers  as  Dr.  Clarke,  by  whom 
they  are  described  as  among  the  most  forbidding  in  aspect  and 
Matures,  and  the  most  loatnsome  in  habits  of  the  whole  himian 
race. 

^  The  little  island  belonging  to  Prince  Tumene  stands  alone  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.  From  a  distance  it  looks  like  a  nest  of  verdure 
vestbg  on  the  waves,  and  waiting  ocXy  a  breath  of  wind  to  send  it  float- 
ing down  the  rapid  course  of  Volgai  But,  as  you  advance,  the  land  un- 
filds  before  you,  the  trees  form  Uiemselvee  into  groups,  and  the  prince's 
palace  disjdays  a  portion  of  its  white  facade,  and  the  open  galleries  of 
its  turrets.  £very  object  assumes  a  more  decided  and  more  picturesque 
fcrm,  and  stands  out  m  dear  relief,  from  the  cupola  of  the  mysterious 
pagoda  which  you  see  towering  above  the  trees,  to  the  humUe  kibitka 
fflittering  in  the  magic  tints  df  sunset  The  landscape^  as  it  presented 
itself  sucoesavely  to  our  eyes,  with  the  unruffled  minor  of  the  Volga  for 
its  framework,  wore  a  calm,  but  strange  and  profoundly  melancholy 
character.    It  was  Hke  nothing  we  had  ever  seen  before ;  it  was  a  new 
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mM  wUA  fBiBjr  iiii|lit  femtib  M  it  j^eaaed  t  one  of  iluwe  mv^^^onv 
iitos  one  dresmt  of  at  Afteen  wcr  nategthe '  Anbiaa  N^ 
ia  diorl^  audi  aa  croaacj  tlio  traTafler*8  joaA  hot  oooe  in  ail  hir  waSl- 
imngBf  sad  which  -we  enjoyed  itMk  all  the  aest  of  tmexpacted  plea- 


AAcr  descnbing  her  courteous  reoeption,  and  theali^tahockcf 
.disappointmejit  she  experienced  at  finding  so  much  that  jeminded 
her  of  Europe  in  the  habitation  of  a  real  KalmuoTc  pzinee^  she 
continues: — 

**  Attest  the  first  cSvifities  were  over,  1  was  conducted  to  a  rery  haiid- 
flome  (Camber,  with  windows  opening  on  a  large  verandah.  I  foimd  in  k 
a  toilette  apparatus  in  siher,  very  elegant  {umiture,  and  many  objects 
both  rare  and  precions.  My  surprise  augmented  continually  as  I  beh^ 
this  aristocratic  sumptnousness.  hi  vidn  I  looked  for  any  thing  that 
could  i«mind  me  of  the  Kalmucks  ;  nothing  around  me  had  a  tin^  of 
eauleur  locale  ;  all  seemed  rather  to  bespeak  the  abode  of  a  rich  Asiatic 
nawab ;  and  with  a  little  effort  of  imagination,  I  might  easily  have  ^cied 
myself  transported  into  the  marvellous  world  of  the  fairies,  as  I  be- 
held that  magnificent  palace  encircled  with  water,  its  exterior  fretted 
all  over  with  &lconies  and  fantastic  ornaments,  and  its  interior  all  filled 
^th  velvets,  tapestries,  and  crystals,  as  though  the  touch  of  a  wand 
had  made  all  these  wonders  start  from  the  bosom  of  the  Volga!  And 
what  completed  the  illusion  was  the  thoufi;^ht  that  the  author  of  these 
prodigies  was  a  Kalmuck  prince,  a  chief  of  those  half-savage  tribes  that 
wander  over  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  worsmpper  of  the 
grand  Lama,  a  believer  in  the  metempsychosis;  in  short,  one  of  those 
beings  whose  existence  seems  to  us  almost  fabulous,  such  a  host  of  mys- 
terious legends  do  their  names  awaken  in  the  mind.     •    *    •     « 

'^  Prince  Tumene  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  of  all  the 
Kalmuck  chiefs.  In  1815  he  raised  a  reg^meut  at  his  own  expense, 
and  led  it  to  Paris,  for  wMch  meritorious  service  he  was  rewarded  with 
numerous  decorations.  He  has  now  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  he  was  the 
first  of  this  nomade  people  who  exchanged  liis  kibitka  for  an  European 
dwelling.  Absolute  master  in  his  own  family  (among  the  Kalmucks 
the  same  respect  is  paid  to  the  eldest  brother  as  to  the  father),  he  em- 
ploys his  authority  only  for  the  good  of  those  around  him.  He  possesses 
about  a  million  desiatmes  of  land,  and  several  hundred  families,  from 
which  he  derives  a  considerable  revenue.  His  race,  which  belongs  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Koshote,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  respected  among 
the  Kalmucks.  Repeatedly  tried  by  severe  afflictions,  his  mind  has 
taken  an  exclusively  religious  bent,  and  the  superstitious  practices  to 
which  he  devotes  himself  give  him  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity  among 
his  countrymen.  An  isolated  pavilion  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
palace  is  his  habitual  abode,  wnere  he  passes  his  life  in  prayers  and  re- 
hgious  conference  with  the  most  celebrated  priests  of  the  country.  No 
one  but  these  latter  is  allowed  admission  into  his  mysterious  sanctuary; 
even  Ins  brothers  have  never  entered  it.    This  is  assuredly  a  singular 


moje  of  OTwtawy,  etpftdiBy  if  »e  ^omj^iM  h  tvMi  thfttwhieh&e  ta^^ 
lead  aondat  tW  spleadLonr  and  omnveoMaoes  witk  wkick  he  has  embel* 
lished  his  palace,  and  whidi  betokea  a  cast  of  thought  far  aiiperior  t« 
what  we  should  expect  to  find  m  a  Kalmudc     This  volimtaiy  sacnfiea 

of  enrthly  delights,  this  ascetism  caused  by  moral  sufferings,  strikingly 
reminds  us  of  Christianify  and  the  origin  of  our  religious  orders.  Like 
die  most  £srvent  Cathoucs,  this  votary  of  Lama  seeks  in  solitude, 
nnrpBr,  aualerit j,  and  the  hope  of  another  life,  consolations  which  all  his 
ibttuae  ia  pew«rie«  to  afibra  lum!  Is  not  this  Ae  history  of  many  a 
Tn^ypist  or  Carthusian? 

'*  The  position  of  the  palace  is  exquisitely  chosen,  and  shows  a  sense 
of  the  beautiful  as  developed  as  that  of  the  most  civilised  nations.  It  is 
bmlt  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  is  prettily  seated  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a 
hill  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  Volga.  Its  numerous  galleries  a£BDrd 
views  over  every  part  of  the  isle,  and  the  imposing  surface  of  the  river. 
From  one  of  the  angles  the  eye  looks  down  on  a  mass  of  foliage,  through 
which  glitter  the  cupola  and  golden  ball  of  the  pagoda.  Beautiral 
meadows,  dotted  over  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  fields  in  high  cultiva- 
tion, unfold  their  carpets  of  verdure  on  the  left  of  the  palace,  and  form 
different  landscapes  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at  once.  The  whole  ia 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  Kalmuck  horsemen,  camels  wandering  here 
and  there  through  the  rich  pastures,  and  officers  conveying  the  chief's 
orders  from  tent  to  tent.  It  is  a  beautiful  spectacle,  various  in  its  de- 
tails, and  no  less  harmonious  in  its  assemblage.     •     *     •     * 

*'  At  an  early  hour  next  day,  Madame  Zakarevitch  came  to  accompany 
us  to  the  prince's  sister-in-law,  who,  during  the  fine  season,  resides  in 
her  kibitka  in  preference  to  the  palace.  Nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able to  us  than  this  proposal.  At  last  then  I  was  about  to  see  Kalmuck 
manners  and  customs  without  any  foreign  admixture.  On  the  way  I 
learned  that  the  princess  was  renowned  among  her  people  for  extreme 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  besides  many  other  details  which  con- 
tributed further  to  augment  my  curiosity.  We  formed  a  tolerably  large 
narty  when  we  reached  her  tent,  and  as  she  had  been  informed  of  our 
mtended  visit,  we  enjoyed,  on  entering,  a  spectacle  that  far  surpassed 
our  anticipations.  \Vhen  the  curtain  at  the  doorway  of  the  kibitka  was 
raised,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  rather  spacious  room,  lighted  from  above, 
and  hung  with  red  damask,  the  reflection  from  which  shed  a  glowing 
tint  on  every  object;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet, 
and  the  air  was  loaded  with  perfumes.  In  this  balmy  atmosphere  and 
crimson  light  we  perceived  the  princess  seated  on  a  low  platform  at  the 
further  end  of  the  tent,  dressed  in  glistening  robes,  and  as  motionless  as 
an  idoL  Some  twenty  women  in  full  dress,  sitting  on  th^  heels, 
formed  a  strange  and  particoloured  circle  round  her.  It  was  like  no- 
thing I  could  compare  it  to  but  an  opera  scene  suddenly  got  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga.  When  the  princess  had  allowed  us  time  enough 
to  admire  her,  she  slowly  descended  the  steps  of  the  platform,  approached 
us  with  dignity,  took  me  by  the  hand,  embraced  me  affectionately,  and 
led  me  to  the  place  she  had  just  left.  She  did  the  same  by  Madame 
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Zakazevitch  and  her  daughter^  and  then  graciooaly  Hdntiiig  the 
who  aeoompanied  us,  she  motioned  them  to  be  aeated  on  a  huge  diTaa 
oppoute  the  platform.  No  mistress  of  a  honse  in  Pkris  could  hare 
done  hetter.  When  every  one  had  found  a  plaoe^  she  sat  down  beside 
nhSy  and  through  the  medium  of  an  Anuinuan*  who  spdce  Russian 
and  KahnudL  extremely  well,  she  made  me  a  thousand  compUroenla^ 
that  gave  me  a  very  high  opbion  of  her  capacity.  With  the  Armenian's 
assistanoe  we  were  able  to  put  many  questions  to  each  other,  and  not* 
withstanding  the  awkwardness  of  being  obHged  to  have  recourse  to  an 
interpreter,  the  conversation  was  far  firom  growing  languid,  so  eager 
was  the  princess  for  information  of  every  kind.  The  Armenian,  who 
was  a  merry  soul,  constituted  himself,  .of  his  own  authority,  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  and  commenced  his  functions  by  advising  the 
princess  to  give  orders  for  the  opening  of  the  balL  Immediately  upon 
a  sign  firom  the  latter,  one  of  the  ladies  of  honour  rose  and  performed 
a  few  steps,  turning  ^owly  upon  herself;  whilst  another,  who  remained 
seated,  drew  forth  from  a  balalaika  (an  Oriental  guitar)  some  meUn- 
eholy  sounds,  by  no  means  impropriate  to  the  occasion.  Nor  were  the 
attitudes  and  movements  of  her  companion  more  accordant  with  our 
notions  of  dancing.  They  formed  a  pantomime,  the  meaning  of  which 
I  could  not  ascertain,  but  which,  by  its  languishing  monotony,  ex- 
pressed any  thing  but  pleasure  or  gaiety.  The  young^/S^rmil^  fire- 
quently  stretched  out  her  arms  and  knelt  down  as  if  to  invoke  some 
invisible  being.  The  performance  lasted  a  considerable  time,  duiinff^ 
which  I  had  rail  opportunity  to  scrutinise  the  princess,  and  saw  good 
reason  to  justify  the  high  renown  in  which  her  beauty  was  held 
among  her  own  people.  Her  figure  is  imposing  and  extremely  well- 
proportioned,  as  &r  as  her  numerous  garments  allowed  me  to  judge.  Her 
mouth,  finely  arched  and  adorned  with  beautiful  teeth,  her  countenance, 
expressive  of  great  sweetness,  her  skin,  somewhat  brown,  but  remark- 
ably delicate,  would  entitle  her  to  be  thought  a  very  handsome  woman, 
even  in  France,  if  the  outline  of  her  face  and  the  arrangement  of  her  fea- 
tures were  only  a  trifle  less  Kalmuck.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
obliquity  of  her  eyes  and  the  prominence  of  her  cheek-bones,  she 
would  still  find  many  an  admirer,  not  in  Kalmuckia  alone,  but  all  the 
world  over.  Her  looks  convey  an  expression  of  the  utmost  gentleness 
and  good-nature,  and,  like  all  the  women  of  her  race,  she  has  an  air  of 
caressing  humility,  which  makes  her  appearance  still  more  winning. 

'^  Now  for  her  costume.  Over  a  veiy  rich  robe  of  Persian  stufi^,  laoed 
all  over  with  silver,  she  wore  a  hght  silk  tunic,  reaching  only  to  the  knee 
and  open  in  front.  The  high  corsage  was  quite  flat,  and  glittered  with 
silver  embroidery  and  fine  pearls  that  covered  all  the  seams.  Round  her 
neck  she  had  a  white  cambric  habit  shirt,  the  shape  of  which  seemed  to 
me  like  that  of  a  man's  shirt  coUar.  It  was  feistened  in  front  by  a  dia- 
mond button.  Her  very  thick,  deep  black  hair  fell  over  her  bosom  in 
two  magnificent  tresses  of  remarkable  length.  A  yellow  cap,  edged  with 
rich  fur,  and  resembling  in  shape  the  square  cap  of  a  French  judge,  was 
set  jauntily  on  the  crown  of  her  head.     But  what  surprised  me  most  in 
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her  coeiume  wat  ui  emlnroidered  cambric  faandkefchief  and  a  pair  of 
bkck  mitteDS.  Tlia6»  it  appears^  tbe  produedons  o£  our  woxkshope  fiad 
{beir  way  even  to  tibe  toilette  of  a  great  Kalmuck  lady.  Among  tlie 
prineess^s  ornaments  I  must  not  forget  to  enumerate  a  large  eoM  chain, 
wMchy  after  being  wound  round  her  beautiful  tresses,  fell  over  her  bosom, 
passing  on  its  way  dirough  W  gold  earrings.  Her  whole  afctire,  such 
as  I  iurre  described  it,  looked  much  less  barbaroas  than  I  had  expected. 
The  ladies  of  honour,  though  less  ridily  clad,  wore  robes  and  caps  of  the 
aame  form ;  only  they  had  not  adTanced  so  fiur  as  to  wear  mittens. 

**  The  dancing  lady,  after  figuring  for  half  an  hour,  went  and  touched 
Hie  shoulder  of  one  of  her  compamons,  who  took  her  place,  and  began 
the  same  figures  over  again.  When  she  had  done,  the  Armenian  ursed 
ihe  princess  that  her  daughter,  who  until  then  had  kept  herself  conoeiued 
behind  a  curtain,  should  alsogiye  a  specimen  of  her  skill;  but  thore  was 
a  difficulty  in  the  case.  No  lady  of  honour  had  a  ririit  to  touch  her, 
smd  this  formality  was  indispensaole  according  to  estaUished  usage.  Not 
to  be  baffled  by  this  obstacle,  the  Armenian  sprang  gaily  into  the  middle 
of  the  eirde,  and  began  to  dance  in  so  ori^nal  a  manner,  that  erery  one 
enthusiastically  appumded.  Haring  thus  satisfied  the  exigency  of  Ejd* 
xnui^  etiquette,  he  stepped  up  to  the  curtain  and  laid  his  finger  lightly 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  lady,  who  could  not  refuse  an  inritation 
ibns  made  in  all  due  form.  Her  dancing  appeared  to  us  less  wearisome 
tban  that  of  the  ladies  of  honour,  thanks  to  her  pretty  fooe  and  her  timid 
and  languishing  attitudes.  She  in  her  turn  touched  her  brother,  a 
handsome  lad  of  fifteen,  dressed  in  the  Cossack  costume,  who  appeared 
exceedingly  mortified  at  being  obliged  to  put  a  Kalmuck  cap  on  his 
bead  in  order  to  exhibit  the  dance  in  931  its  nationality.  Twice  he  dashed 
his  cap  on  the  ground  with  a  most  comical  air  of  vexation;  but  his 
mother  rieidly  insisted  on  his  putting  it  on  again. 

'^The  dancing  of  the  men  is  as  imperious  and  animated  as  that  of  the 
-women  is  tame  and  monotonous;  the  spirit  of  domination  dis[4ays  itself 
in  aU  their  gestures,  in  the  bold  expression  of  their  lodes  and  thmr  noble 
bearing.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  all  the  evolutions 
ibe  young  prince  went  through  with  equal  grace  and  rapidity.  The 
elasticity  of  his  limbs  was  as  remarkable  as  the  perfect  measure  observed 
in  his  most  complicated  steps. 

^*  A£teT  the  ball  came  thie  concert.  The  women  played  one  after  the 
other  on  the  balalaika,  and  then  sang  in  chorus.  But  there  is  as  little 
variety  in  their  music  as  in  their  dancing.  At  last  we  were  presented 
irith  oifFerent  kinds  of  koumis  and  sweetmeats  on  large  silver  trays. 

^*  When  we  came  out  from  the  kibitka  the  princess's  brother-in-law 
took  us  to  a  herd  of  wUd  horses,  where  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
scenes  awaited  us.  The  moment  we  were  perceived,  five  or  six  mounted 
xnen,  armed  with  lons^  lassoes,  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  taboun  (herd 
of  horses),  keeping  their  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  young  prince,  who 
-vras  to  point  out  me  animal  they  shouldseize.  The  signal  being  given, 
they  instantly  galloped  forvnM  and  noosed  a  young  hone  with  a  long 
dishevelled  mane,  whose  dilated  eyes  and  smokmg  nostrils  betokened  in- 
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expraflBible  tenor.  A  Ugfalfy-olad  Kalmuek,  who  followed  them  on  foot, 
immediately  sprang  upon  the  stallion^  cut  the  thongs  that  were  thiotling 
hiniy  and  engaged  with  him  in  an  incredible  contest  of  daring  and  agiKtjr. 
It  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  for  any  spectacle  more  vitidly  to  affect 
the  mind  than  that  which  now  met  our  eyes.  Sometimes  the  rider  and 
his  horse  rolled  together  on  the  grass ;  sometimes  they  shot  through  the 
air  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  and  then  stopped  abruptly,  as  if  a  waH 
had  all  at  once  risen  up  before  them.  On  a  sudden  the  furious  animal 
would  crawl  on  its  belly,  or  rear  in  a  manner  that  made  us  shriek  with 
terror,  then  plunging  forward  again  in  his  mad  gallop  he  would  dash 
through  the  taboun,  and  endeavour  in  every  possible  way  to  diake  off 
bis  novel  burden. 

*^  fiat  this  exercise,  violent  and  dangerous  as  it  appeared  to  us,  seemed 
but  sport  to  the  Kialmuck,  whose  body  followed  all  the  movements  of  llie 
animal  with  so  much  suppleness  that  one  would  have  &ncied  that  the 
same  thought  possessed  Doth  bodies.  The  sweat  poured  in  foaming 
streams  from  the  stallion's  flanks,  and  he  trembled  in  every  limb.  As  for 
the  rider  his  coolness  would  have  put  to  shame  the  most  accomplished 
horsemen  in  Europe.  In  the  most  critical  moments  he  still  found  him- 
self at  liberty  to  wave  his  arms  in  token  of  triumph;  and  in  spite  of 
the  indomitable  humour  of  his  steed,  he  had  sufficient  command  over  it 
to  keep  it  almost  always  within  the  circle  of  our  vision.  At  a  signal 
from  the  prince,  two  horsemen,  who  had  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
daring  centaur,  seiseed  him  with  amazing  quickness  and  galloped 
away  with  him  before  we  had  time  to  comprehend  this  new  manoeuvre. 
The  horse,  for  a  moment  stupified,  soon  made  off  at  full  speed,  and  was 
lost  in  the  midst  of  the  herdh  These  performances  were  repeated  several 
times  without  a  single  rider  suffering  himself  to  be  thrown. 

'^  But  what  was  our  amazement  when  we  saw  a  boy  of  ten  years  come 
forward  to  imdertake  the  same  exploit!  They  selected  for  him  a  young 
white  stallion  of  geat  size,  whose  fiery  bounds  and  desperate  efforts  to 
breiJc  his  bonds,  indicated  a  most  violent  temper. 

**  I  will  not  attempt  to  depict  our  intense  emotions  during  this  new  con- 
flict. This  child,  who  like  the  other  riders,  had  only  the  horse's  mane 
to  cling  to,  afforded  an  example  of  the  power  of  reasoning  over  instinct 
and  brute  force.  For  some  minutes  he  maintained  his  difficult  posidon 
with  heroic  intrepidity.  At  last,  to  our  great  relief,  a  horseman  rode 
1^  to  him,  caught  him  up  in  his  outstretched  arm,  and  threw  him  on  the 
•croup  behind  him." 

Wepa^  over  the  account  of  that  day's  dinner;  its  choice  cook- 
ery, half  Russian  and  half  French;  the  rich  service  of  plate  ;  the 
profusion  of  Spanish  and  French  wines,  and  the  toaslis  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  France,  &c.  &c.  All 
this  was  in  very  good  style,  and  common-place  in  the  same  prq- 
portion.  After  ainner  the  visiters  proceeded  to  the  mysterious 
pagoda,  which  had  so  much  excited  tneir  curiosity* 

*^  The  moment  we  set  foot  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  our  ears 
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were  a89ailed  with  a  cliarlvcuri^  compared  with  which  a  score  or  two  of 
great  beUs  set  in  motion  promiscuously,  would  have  been  barmdn^  itedff. 
It  almost  deprived  us  of  the  power  of  perceiving  \that  was  going  on 
around  us.  The  noise  was  so  piercing,  discordant,  and  savage  that 
we  were  completely  stupified,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  exchanging 
lijword. 

"  The  perpetrators  of  this  terrible  uproar,  in  other  words  the  musicians, 
were  arranged  in  two  parallel  lines  facing  each  other ;  at  their  head,  in 
the  direction  of  the  altar,  the  high-priest  knelt  quite  motionless  on  a  rich 
Persian  carnet,  and  behind  them  towards  the  entrance  stood  th^ghepkiy  or 
master  of  tne  ceremonies,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe  and  a  deep-yellow 
hood,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  Ion?  staff,  the  emblem,  no  doubt,  of  Ms 
dignity.  The  other  priests,  all  kneehngas  well  as  the  musicians,  and  look- 
ing like  grotesque  Chinese  in  their  features  and  attitudes,  wore  dresses  of 
g^laring  colours,  loaded  with  fi;old  and  silver  brocade,  consisting  of  wide 
tonics,  with  open  sleeves,  and  a  sort  of  mitre  with  several  broad  points. 
Their  head-dress  somewhat  resembled  that  of  the  ancient  Peruvians, 
except  that  instead  of  feathers  they  had  plates  covered  with  religious 
paintmgs,  besides  which  there  rose  from  the  centre  a  long  straight  tuft 
of  black  silk,  tied  up  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  little  balls,  diminishing  from 
the  base  to  the  summit.  Below,  this  tuft  spread  out  into  several  tresses 
i^^hich  fell  down  on  the  shoulders.  But  what  surprised  us  most  of  all 
3was  the  musical  instruments.  Besides  enormous  timbrels  and  the 
Clunese  tamtam,  there  were  large  sea-shells  used  as  horus,  and  two 
liuge  tubes,  three  or  four  yards  long,  and  each  supported  on  two  props. 
Idfy  husband  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  sound  these  trumpets ;  none 
l>ut  the  stentorian  lungs  of  the  vigorous  Mandschis  cotdd  give  them 
breath.  If  there  is  neither  tune,  nor  harmony,  nor  method  in  the 
religious  music  of  the  Kalmucks,  by  way  of  amends  for  this  every  one 
makes  as  much  noise  as  he  can  in  his  own  way  and  according  to  the 
strength  of  his  lungs.  The  concert  began  by  a  jingling  of  little  bells^ 
then  the  timbrels  and  tamtams  struck  up,  and  lastly,  aflter  the  shrffl 
squeakings  of  the  shells,  the  two  ^eat  trumpets  began  to  bellow,  and 
xnade  all  the  windows  of  the  tem^e  shake.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  depict  all  the  oddity  of  diis  ceremony.  Now  indeed  we  felt  that 
we  were  thousands  of  leagues  away  from  Europe,  in  the  heart  of  Asia, 
in  a  pagoda  of  the  Grand  Dalai  Lama,  of  Thibet. 

"  The  temple,  lighted  by  a  row  of  large  windows,  is  adorned  with 
deader  columns  of  stuccoed  brickwork,  the  Ughtness  of  which  reminds 
one  of  the  mceful  Moorish  architecture.  A  gallery  runs  all  round 
Ae  dome,  vmich  is  also  remarkable  for  the  extreme  deUcacy  of  its  work- 
manship* Tapestries,  representing  a  multitude  of  good  and  evil  genii, 
naonstroas  idohi  and  flabulous  animals,  cover  all  parts  of  the  pagoda,  and 
give  it  an  aspect  much  more  grotesque  than  rehgious.  The  veneration 
cf  the  woffshmers  of  Lama  for  then*  images  is  so  great,  that  we  could 
not  approach  tnese  mis-shapen  ffods  without  covering  our  mouths  with 
a  hanakerchief,  lest  we  shouM  profane  them  with  an  unhallowed 
breath. 
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''  Tlie  priests  showed  how  much  they  disliked  our  minute  examinatioB 
of  every  thiog,  by  the  uneasiness  with  which  they  continually  watdied  all 
oar  movements.  Their  fear,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  was  lest  we  ahould 
take  a  £Emcy  to  purloin  some  of  those  mystic  images  we  scrutinised  so 
narrowly  ;  certainly  they  had  good  reason  to  be  alarmed,  for  the  will 
was  not  wantinfi^  on  our  part.  But  we  were  obliged  to  content  oar- 
selves  with  gazing  at  them  with  looks  of  the  most  profound  respect, 
consoling  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  having  our  revenge  on  a  more 
favourable  occasion.** 

Having  borrowed  so  largely  from  the  lady,  we  will  now  turn  to 
her  husband's  portion  of  the  work. — His  exposition  of  the  per- 
nicious effects  which  prohibitive  duties  have  wrought  on  bodi 
the  trade  and  agriculture  of  Russia,  is  a  very  dear  and  convincing 
document.  Though  strongly  inclined  to  epitomise  it  here,  we 
resist  the  temptation,  in  the  consciousness  wat  additional  argu- 
ments and  illustrations  in  support  of  free  trade  doctrines  aie 
scarcely  needed  among  us  at  this  mom^it  The  advocates  of 
protection  are  not  to  be  convinced  bv  any^reaaoning ;  fortunately, 
they  are  a  minority  and  must  yield  to  necessity.  However,  as 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  must  lead  to  extensive  changes  in  our 
foreign  trading  relations,  our  author's  remarks  on  the  commeice 
of  the  Black  Sea  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  both  parties,  of 
those  who  hope  for^  and  those  who  fear  a  great  immediate  influx 
of  com  into  our  ports  from  the  shores  of  Southern  Russia.  Both 
af^pear  to  entertam  v%tj  exaggerated  notions  on  this  subject.  Tha 
immense  tracts  of  virgin  soil  possessed  by  Russia,  and  her  com- 
mand  of  slave  labour,  will,  it  is  assumed,  enable  her  to  produce 
cheap  com  in  unlimited  quantity.  This  may  be  so,  and  we  com 
may  rot  on  the  ground  for  want  of  purchasers.  Before  it  can 
reach  the  coast  its  price  must  be  enoranoudly  enhanced  by  the  oo0t 
of  carriage  over  huge  distances,  through  a  country  that  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  even  the  rudiments  of  a  system  of  roads 
or  internal  navigation.  Besides  this,  the  Russian  tariff  reacts  de* 
plorably  on  her  own  exports,  es^iallv  on  her  com  trade;  and  it 
18  a  certain  fact  that  agriculture  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme depression  in  the  most  fertile  governments  of  New  Russia. 

Whenever  any  of  the  thousand  festering  evils  that  prey  upon  the 
body  of  the  Muscovite  empire  are  exposed  to  view,  some  fond  ad* 
ndrer  of  de^tism  gets  up  and  tells  us  of  the  tzar's  enlightened 
views,  the  prodigious  designs  for  the  amelioration  of  his  peo]^  with 
which  his  godlike  bndn  is  teeming,  and  so  forth.  This  is  mere  ^t- 
ish  drivelhng.  Some  high  and  praiseworthy  qualitieaNidiolaa  unr 
doubtedly  inherits  from  nature,  whidb  not  even  the  awful  cutee 
of  his  position  can  wholly  extinguish ;  but  the  best  excuse  which 
charity  itself  can  offer  for  the  manifold  wickednesses  perpetrated 
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by  Hm  directly  and  indirectly,  is,  that  he  is  condemned  to  the 
mo8t  pitiable  state  of  ignorance  by  the  inevitable  force  of  circum- 
stances. This  ^  God  on  earth'  of  sixty  millions  of  men»  as  he  is 
officially  styled  in  the  prayers  prescribed  for  his  soldiers,  is  a  blind 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  most  sordid  jugglers.  '  The  saddest 
of  all  things  in  Russia/  says  M.  Hommaire,  '  is  that  the  truth 
ikgcer  findi  its  way  to  the  head  of  the  state ^  and  that  a  public  func- 
tionary would  think  himself  imdone  if  he  divulged  the  real  state 
of  things  :  hence  in  all  the  documents,  reports,  and  tables  laid 
before  the  emperor,  the  fair  side  of  the  question  is  alone  acknow- 
ledged^ and  the  unfavourable  is  disguised.'  There  is  no  hope  for 
Russia  in  the  wisdom  of  its  government,  which  is  actuated  m  its 
home  administration  by  one  fixed  idea,  that  of  effiicing  all  local 
peculiarities  however  innocent  or  even  vitally  subservient  to  the 
general  good,  and  reducing  all  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  tho 
empire  to  one  invariable  standard.  Uniformity  is  to  be  produced 
at  all  costs  by  the  vulgar  device  of  lopping  and  crushing  down  all 
things  to  the  dead  level  of  a  dave  population.  Some  of  Nicholas's 
wiser  predecessors,  his  grandmother  Githerine  especially,  occasion- 
ally deviated  from  their  usual  routine  in  this  respect,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  German  colonies  in  the  south.  Wherever  this  was 
doae,  there  grew  up  palpable  standing  evidence  of  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  uom  a  liberal  policy.  Favoured  by  the 
reasonable  immunities  conferred  on  them,  the  industrious  German 
and  Bulgarian  colonists  became  most  valuable  pioneers  of  civilisa* 
tion.  They  reclaimed  the  waste  steppe  and  brought  it  under  pro- 
fitable cultivation ;  they  offered  to  their  Russian  neighbours  the 
best  models  these  had  yet  seen  of  agriculture  and  gardening ;  and 
while  they  maintained  themselves  in  rude  plenty  oy  their  honest 
thrift,  they  contributed  largely  to  the  coffers  of  the  state.  They 
were  never  in  arrear  with  their  taxes,  and  what  capital  they  accu- 
mulated was  always  employed  in  useful  undertakings.  When 
there  was  famine  in  the  country,  it  was  always  to  them  the  impro- 
vident Russians  looked  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  was  with 
good  reason  that  a  German  colonist  said  proudly  to  his  countryman 
Kohl,  '  When  the  emperor  comes  into  this  country  he  cannot 
but  rejoice  to  see  us  here :  he  must  own  it  is  to  us  that  Russia 
owes  the  cultivation  of  the  steppe.' 

The  most  valuable  immunity  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  colonies 
was,  that  their  relations  with  the  state  were  managed  in  a  direot 
ftnd  simple  manner  by  a  special  committee,  so  meX  they  were 
exempt  from  the  viUanous  extortion  and  maJadministration  that 
afflicted  the  rest  of  the  commuaity.  In  almost  any  other  country 
than  Russia  no  one  would  have  thought  of  disturbing  a  svsteni 
that  was  found  to  work  so  well ;  but  they  manage  things  ai£Eer- 
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ently  in  St.  Petenburg.  For  seyend  yews  ibe  gdvemraeni  hat 
been  contriviug  measures  to  put  its  foiei^  subjects  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  crown  serfs;  the  colonial  committee  was  sup- 
pressea  in  1841,  and  in  less  than  two  years  several  hundred  fami- 
lies forsook  their  lands  in  consequence,  and  returned  to  Grermanj. 
*  Seeing  the  corruption  and  venalty  of  the  Russian  functionaries," 
says  our  author,  '  this  change  of  system  will  bring  ruin  upon  the 
colonists.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  and  the  good  intentions  of 
the  government,  when  once  the  Germans  are  subjected  to  nearly 
the  same  laws  as  the  crown  serfs,  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
save  their  property  from  the  rapacity  of  their  new  rulers. 

The  Russian  nation  is  divided  into  two  groat  classes :  the  aris* 
tocracy,  who  enjoy  aU  the  privileges,  and  the  people  who  support 
all  the  burdens  of  the  state.  There  is  no  middle  class,  thou^ 
there  are  a  million  and  a  half  of  merchants  and  burghers  capable 
of  forming  the  nucleus  of  such  a  body,  and  needing  only  a  word 
from  the  emperor's  lips  to  raise  them  to  the  position  they  are  na- 
turally entitkd  to  hold.  But  they  wait  in  vain  for  that  word ; 
meanwhile,  they  are  treated  with  the  most  arrogant  disdain  by  the 
privileged  rabble  above  them,  who  plunder  and  maltreat  them  on 
all  occasions.  Nicholas  has  of  late  years  shown  a  disposition  to 
befriend  them  in  some  trifling  j)articulars ;  but  the  only  real  ser- 
vice they  require  at  his  hands  is  permission  to  enjoy,  m  right  of 
their  pecuniary  means  and  their  useful  calling,  the  same  privileges 
which  arc  conferred  on  the  lowest  cleric  or  porter  in  the  pubnc  offices. 
This  sim]3le  act  of  justice  wouldgofar  to  change  thefaoe  of  society  ia 
Russia ;  it  would  augment  and  consolidate  a  most  valuaUe  body 
of  men ;  it  would  gradually  extinguish  the  abuses  of  the  nobiliar? 
system ;  and  it  would  immediately  rid  the  public  service  of  ^ 
those  useless  underlings  who  now  crowd  it  only  with  a  view  to 
acquire  a  footing  among  the  privileged  orders* 

The  constitution  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  is  very  peculiar, 
and  is  (next  under  despotism)  the  chief  cause  of  the  majority  of 
those  evils  under  whicn  the  country  labours, 

^Tha  &T6t  important  modifications  in  the  constatiition  of  the  aoUesie 
were  anterior  to  Peter  the  Great ;  and  Feodor  Alexievitch,  by  Inmiiii^ 
the  darters  of  the  aristocracy,  made  the  first  attempt  towards  oestroykig 
the  distinction  which  the  boyards  wanted  to  estaUuh  between  the  great 
and  the  petty  nobles.  It  is  a  carious  fiiet,  that  at  the  acceMon  of  the 
lattar  monarch  to  the  throne  mest  offices  of  state  wete  hereditary  in 
Russia,  and  at  was  not  an  ttnoommon  tluqg  to  fixrego  the  sendees  of  a 
man  who  would  have  made  an  exeeUeot  geueand^  nutely  because  hie 
anoNtors  had  not  filled  that  high  pott,  wUdi  men  of.  no  military  talent 
obtained  by  right  of  birdi.  Frequent  mention  has  of  late  been  made  of 
the  celebrated  phrase^  Tktba^an  hav€  been  efcpMm  and  ike  tsoarhm 
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ofdamsdj  atid  it  bas  iwen  made  the  tfaesne  of  violent  aecasations  against 
the  nmrpation  of  the  lioacovite  eovereigns.  HiBtorioal  facts  demonstrate 
thai  the  aopposed  power  of  the  nobility  was  always  illusory,  and  that  the 
so  mudi  vaunted  and  zegretted  institution,  in  reality,  served  only  to  re- 
lieve the  tears  from  all  personal  responsibility.  The  spirit  of  resistanoe» 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  oontrary,  was  never  a  characteristic  of  the 
Rpssian  nobiltty.  l^o  doubt  there  have  been  frequent  conspiracies  in 
Russia ;  but  they  have  always  been  directed  against  the  life  of  the  reign- 
ia^sovereie^  and  never  in  any  respect  against  existing  institutions.  The 
fiiality  witE  which  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  blind  servility  of  the  Russian  people.  Vladimir 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made  one  day  in  the  town  of  Kiev,  that  all 
the  inhabitants  were  to  repair^next  day  to  the  banks  of  the  Dniepr  and 
receive  baptism  ;  and  accordingly  at  the  appointed  hour  on  the  morrow, 
without  the  least  tumult  or  show  of  force,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kiev 
were  Christiaiis. 

*^  The  ezistiog  institutions  of  the  Russian  noblesse  date  from  the  rrign 
of  ^eter  the  Great  -  The  innovationB  of  that  sovereign  excited  violoit 
dissatis£M^on,  and  the  nobles^  not  yet  broken  in  to  the  yoke  they  now 
bear,  caused  their  monarch  much  serious  uneasiness.  Tlite  means  which 
appeared  to  Peter  best  adapted  for  cramping  the  old  aristocraicy,  was  to 
throw  open  the  field  of  honours  to  all  his  subjects  who  were  not  ser&. 
Bat  in  order  to  avoid  too  rudely  shocking  established  prejudices,  he  made 
a  difference  between  nobles  and  commoners  as  to  the  period  of  service 
entitling  them  respectively  to  obtain  that  first  step  wmch  was  to  place 
tiiem  teth  on  die  same  level.  Having  then  established  the  gradations 
of  rank  and  the  conditions  of  promotion,  and  desirous  of  ratifying  his 
institutions  by  his  example,  he  feigned  submission  to  them  in  his  own 
peiwin,  and  passed  successively  through  all  the  steps  of  the  scale  he  had 
apixnnted. 

'^  The  xaak  of  officer  in  the  military  service  makes  the  holder  a  gen* 
tlenuuDL  in  Uood,  that  b  ooafers  hereditary  n<^nlity ;  but  in  the  civil 
service  this  quality  is  only  persoDal  up  to  the  rank  of  college  assessor^ 
which  corrasponds  to  that  of  major. 

'^The  individual  once  admitted  into  the  fourteenth  or  lowest  class 
becomes  noble,  and  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  nobiUty  as  much  as  a 
count  of  the  empire,  with  this  exception  only,  that  he  cannot  have  vassals 
^  hiaewm  befare  he  has  attained  the  grade  of  eoHege  assessor,  unless 
I^  be  noble  bom. 

"  It  Msnlfts  £rom  this  system:  that  consAderation  is  attached  in  Russia, 
noltobirdb,  l»t  merely  to  the  grade  occupied.  Aspromotion  from  one 
noik  to  another  is  (Atoned  aflker  a  period  of  service  specified  by  thesta* 
tetM,  cvsoensr  thnoo^h  private  intctesty  tbereia  no  college  registrar  ^I4tk 
<^)»  whatever  be  his  parentage,  but  aaj  aspire  to  attain  preeedenee 
ovsctha.fini  families  in  the  empire ;  and  examples  of  such^rievation 
u<0  not  jrare.  It  must  be  owae^  however,  that  the  old  fiunilies  lia?« 
moee  dunce  ofadfanceawnt  than  the  others  :  but  ihey  owe  this  ad* 
vuiMge^tO  their  .weaUh  rather  than  to  theirp^rscwel  inftiiaine. 

''  With  all  the  apparent  liberality  of  this  scheme  of  nobility  it  hai^ 
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Ii0v«rtlidei8  proved  admirably  sabBerrieiit  to  the  ^lioy  of  th^  Mnieonte 
sovereigDfl.  The  dd  aristocracy  has  lost  every  kind  of  influenoe,  andilB 
great  families,  most  of  them  resident  in  Moscow,  can  now  only  protest, 
by  their  inaction  and  their  absence  firam  courts  against  tbe  state  of  in« 
significance  to  which  they  have  been  reduced,  and  m>m  which  they  hsm 
no  chance  of  recovery. 

'*  Had  it  been  necessary  for  all  a^iirants  to  nobility  to  pass  tfarondi 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  common  soldier,  it  is  endfflit  that  tbe 
empire  would  not  possess  one-tentii  of  its  present  nunber  of  noUss. 
Notwithstanding  their  abject  and  servile  condition,  very  few  oommonen 
would  have  the  courage  to  ennoble  themselves  by  undergoing  audi  a  no> 
violate,  with  the  stick  hanging  over  them  for  many  yean.  But  they 
had  the  alternative  of  the  civil  service,  which  led  to  the  same  resolt  by  a 
less  thorny  path,  and  ofiered  even  comparatively  many  more  advantsges 
to  them  than  to  the  nobles  by  bk>od.  Whereas  the  latter,  on  eateiiii|f 
the  military  service,  only  appear  for  a  brief  while  for  form's  sake  in  Uis 
ranks,  become  noncommissioned  officers  immediately,  and  officers  in  a 
few  months,  they  are  compelled  in  the  civil  service  to  act  for  two  or 
three  years  as  supernumeraries  in  some  puUic  office,  befose  being  pro- 
moted to  the  first  grade.  It  is  true,  the  proliminary  tenn  of  service  li 
fixed  for  commoners  at  twelve  years,  but  we  have  already  spoken  of  the 
fodlities  they  possess  for  abridging  this  a^rentioesinp. 

**  But  this  exceenve  itma^tf  for  obtaining  theprivil^pes  of  nobili^,  has 
^ven  rise  to  a  subaltem  aristomraey,  Ihe  most  insupportable  and  <mrsB- 
sive  ima^nable ;  and  has  enormously  midtiplied  the  number  efsm^A^ 
in  the  various  departments.  Every  Russian,  not  a  serf,  takes  service  as 
amatter  of  course,  were  it  only  to  obtain  nmk  in  the  fourteenth  clssi ; 
for  otherwise,  he  would  foil  back  almost  into  the  ocmdition  of  the  slavey 
would  be  virtuaUy  unprotected,  and  would  be  eiqposed  to  the  oontinosl 
vexations  of  the  nobility  and  the  public  functionaries.  Hence,  many  in- 
dividuals gladly  accept  a  salary  of  sixty  fraacs  a  year,  forthe  pennissioa 
to  act  as  clerks  in  some  department,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  A0 
subaltern  employh  are  obliged  to  rob  for  the  means  m  Sttbsisteiie^ 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  venality  and  the  defective  coo£- 
tion  of  the  Russian  administrative  departments. 

^  ^^  Peter  the  Great's  regulations  were  exceUent  no  doubt  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  hardly  could  that  sovereign  have  devised  a  more  effieacioni 
means  of  mastering  the  nobility,  and  prostrating  them  at  his  feet  But 
now  that  the  intended  result  has  been  amply  obtained,  these  institotioiif 
i«quire  to  be  modified  ;  for,  under  the  greatly  altered  circumstaaoes  of 
tfiecountry,  theyonty  serve  to  augment  hMondmeasare  the  nnmfaers  of  a 
pemicions  bureaucracy,  and  to  impede  the  development  of  the  middle 
class.  To  obtain  admission  into  the  fourteenth  dass^  and  beeoD^  * 
noble,  is  the  sole  ambition  of  a  priest's  or  meidiant's  son,  aa  ambition 
folly  justified  by  the  unhappy  oonditioa  of  all  but  the  privileged  ordsi** 
There  is  no  country  in  whicn  persons  engaged  in  trade,  are  h&  in  lowtf 
esteem  than  in  Russia.  Tiiey  are  daily  subjected  to  the  insults  of  tbe 
lowest  clerics,  and  it  is  only  by  dint  of  bribery  they  can  obttin  tha 
amsUest  actof  justice.    How  often  have  I  seen  in  the  post  stations,  nn- 
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fioaiuiwie  morefauiti,  wlio  had  bem  waitnig  fior  forhr-eight  hoiin  and 
more,  £ar  the  good  pleMore  of  the  dak,  wkfaont  iamg  to  A'?i!nTkin 
It  mattered  nothing  Uiat  iheir  papers  were  quite  regular,  the  noUe  o£ 
the  fiDorteenth  chMs  did  not  care  £or  that,  nor  would  he  give  them  hones 
until  he  had  squeezed  a  good  sum  out  of  the  pariieuiarmi  tcheaveiki,  as 
he  called  them  in  his  aristocratic  pride.  The  same  annoyances  await  the 
fimigner,  who,  on  the  strength  of  his  passport,  undertakes  a  journey 
without  a  deoQcation  at  his  button  hole,  or  any  title  to  give  him  impor* 
tance*  I  speak  from  experience;  lor  more  than  two  years  spent  in  trayer- 
ang  Russia,  as  a  private  individual,  enabled  me  fully  to  i^ipreciate  the 
OMging  disporition  of  the  fourteenth  ciass  nobles.  At  a  later  period^ 
being  employed  on  a  scientific  mission  by  the  goverxunent,  I  held  sue* 
oessively  the  rank  of  major,  lieutenant-oolond,  and  colonel ;  and  then  I 
had  notning  to  complain  of ;  the  postingHslerks,  and  the  other  employes 
VBOovad  me  with  all  the  poUteness  imaginable.  I  never  had  to  wait  for 
lioneB^  and  as  the  title  with  which  I  was  deeked  authorised  me  to  dis- 
tribute a  ftw  eats  of  the  whin  with  impnuity,  my  orders  were  fulfilled 
with  quite  magical  promptitnaer 

**  Under  sudi  a  system,  the  aristocracy  would  inerease  without  end  in 
m  free  country.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Russia,  where  the  number  of  those 
rAo  can  avriie  at  a  grade  is  extremely  limited,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  being  skves.  Thus  the  hereditaiy  and  personal  nobili^ 
•emprise  no  mote  than  569,653  males;  thougn  all  fiee-bom  Russians 
enter  the  military  or  dvil  servioe,  and  remain  at  their  posts  as  lon^  as  possi- 
Ue;  for  once  they  have  returned  into  mere  private  life  they  siuk  mto  mere 
oblivion.  From  the  moment  he  has  put  on  plain  dothes,  the  most  de- 
aerving  functionary  is  exposed  to  the  vexations  of  the  lowest  subalterns, 
who  then  omit  no  opportunity  of  lording  over  their  former  superior. 
^  ^  Such  social  institutions  have  fatally  oontributed  to  exdteamostde- 
ddsd  antipathy  between  the  old  and  the  new  aristoeraoy;  and  the  em- 
peror naturally  accords  his  pnsference  and  his  fovoms  to  those  who  owe 
nim  ewry  thing,  and  firom  whom  he  has  nothing  to  foar.  In  this  wa^ 
the  new  nobles  have  insensibly  supphmted  the  old  boyara.  But  their 
places  and  pecuniary  gains  naturally  attach  them  to  the  established  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  they  are  quite  devdd  of  all  revdutbnary  tenden- 
cies. Equally  disliked  by  the  old  aiistoorac^  whom  they  have  supplanted, 
and  by  the  peasants  whom  they  oppress,  they  are,  moreover,  too  few  in 
numbm  to  be  able  to  act  by  themselves;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
Ingh  importanoe  attached  to  the  distinetionsof  rank,  prevents  all  real  union 
or  sympndnr  between  the  members  of  this  branch  of  Russian  society* 
Hie  tasr,  who  perfimtiy  undecstaods  the  charaeter  of  this  body,  is  fuUy 
aware  of  its  venality  and  corruption;  and  if  he  honours  it  with  hia 

Eaal  fivmnxv  this  is  only  because  he  finds  in  it  a  more  absolute  and 
d  subaussion  than  in  the  old  aristocracy,  whose  ambitious  yeasn- 
ings  after  theb  ancieBt  prerogatives  cannot  but  be  at  variance  with 
die  imperial  wilL  Aa  for  any  revolutions  which  could  possibly  arise  out 
of  the  diseonteDt  of  this  hutter  order,  we  may  be  assured  they  wQl 
never  be  directed  against  the  political  and  moral  system  of  the  country; 
thay  will  ahvaya  b^  as  they  have  always  been,  aimed  soUy  against 
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the  individnal  at;d»»  h«i4  of  4lie  forernnieoi.-    Coi)«^rMe»ifif.4u» 

£Mtif»  tbo  impotfOMOMof  thai  Msentmsnt  d».tttn/faaTO'<p90«ibBdoa 
tb9  pMok  c»f  4bm  old'  anttoemoy^  wheneyer  tbey  have  t^wnedon  Ikn 
questiw  of  QmiiDdpfttiQg^'tho  flear&i 

<<Tbe  ttavt'liftvci  dbovm  no  lesa  de^aterity  tkao  4he  kings  of  FnBoe 
IA  their  ofcnigglet  agoinst.  the  artBtocraeyt  and  they  hanre  been  nradb 
moacefiwimfed  by  buraumstances.  We  see  the  Russian  flovereigfis  benti 
like  Loois  XI.,  on  prostcatuig  tbe  great  fradatoiies  of  the  malm;  but 
tfaere  was  thit  ^Kfferenoe  hstween  their  resfieGfliTe  tasks^  that  tk0  Freooh 
Bohfeft  oould  htifig  anaies  into  the  field,  aad  often  didvao,  whentt 
the  Russian  nobles  eaa  only  counleraet  the  powers  of.  thor  ruler  by 
secret  ocnspirihcies^  and  will  never  suooeed  in  stimng  np  their  peasants 
against  the  imperial  authority* 

*<  What  may  we  eonolude  are  the  destinies  in  store  ior  the  Russian 
nobility^  and  what  part  will  it  play  in  the  future  history  of  the  oomatiy? 
It  seems  to  us  to  possess  little  inherent  vigvur  uid  ntaiity,  and  we 
doubt  that  a  radical  regeneration  of  the  empire  is  ever  to  be  eiqiected 
at  its  hands.  The  influence  of  Europe  has  been  &tal  to  it.  It  hss 
sought  to  assimilate  itself  too  rapidly  with  our  modem  cdvilisfltioD, 
and  to  place  itself  too  rapidly  on  a  level  with  the  nations  of  the  west 
Its  efforts  have  necessaiuy  produced  only  ooiruption,  demoralisatioOf 
and  a  factitious,  superfioal  civilization^  which,  by  bastardising  the 
country,  has  deprived  it  of  whatever  natural  stcength  it  once  poss^edk'^ 

Every  man  in  Russia  has  his  price :  that  is  the  rule,  and  the 
exceptions,  if  any  there  be,  are  pitied  and  despised  as  instances  of 
occentric  folly.  It  will  easily  be  imagined  what  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  must  be  in.  a  oountry  where  bribes  avowedly  con- 
stitute the  chief  part  of  the  income  of  every  office  undec  the  crowiii 
and  where  the  laws^  i.  e.  the  imperial  ukases,  are  so  multitudinous 
and  contDadictory,  that  the  judge  can  always  wvail  himself  of  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  to  warrant  any  decision  he  may  pronomaoe, 
be  it  ever  so  absurd  or  iniquitous.  It  is  but  fair  however  to  own 
that  the  quirks  and  subtleties  of  legal  casuistry  may  sometimes  by 
accident  help  to  forward  the  righteous  cause,  as  in  the  foUoiring 
curious  instance : 

**  In  Alexander's  reign  the  Jesuits  had  made  themselves  all*pow^bl 
in  some  parts  of  Poland.  A  rich  landowner  and  possessor  of  six 
thousand  peasants  at  Poltz,  the  Jesuit  head-quarters,  was  so  wrought 
on  by  the  artful  assiduities  of  the  society  that  he  bequeathed  his  wbok 
fortune  to  it  at  his  death,  with  this  stipulationi  that  the  Jesuits  shouU 
bring  up  his  only  son,  and  afterwards  give  him  whatever  portion  oS  tb® 
inheritance  thej/  should  choose*  When  the  young  man  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  the  Jesuits  bestowed  on  him  thfee  hundred  peasantSi 
He  protested  vehemently  agMnst  their  usurpfktion,  and  began  a  suit 
anmst  the  sooiety  i  but  his  fisither's  wiU  seemed  clj^ar.and.e«»U(»t»  sn4 
alter  having  consumed  all  his  Utile  fortune^  he  found  his  cuums  dtf* 
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owned  by  every  trihmial  in  the  empire,  incIudiDg  even  the  general 
mkaMf  <3i  the  ackiate.  In  tUi  aeembgljr  bopden  tetramiCy  lie 
tfflUtA  to  a  oertain  atlmey  in  St  Fvtenlmrgf  famotui  Ibr  his  i&« 
etbanelflbile  fevtiKty  ef  mind  m  matlerf  of  eunning  and  cfaioanerjr. 
After  barring  penued  the  "will  and  the  documents  eonaeeted  fralh  toe 
suit^  the  lawyer  said  to  his  dient, '  Yonr  business  is  done  ;  if  Toa  will 
promise  me  ten  thousand  rubles  I  will  undertake  to  prooore  an  unperial 
vkaae  reinstating  you  in  possession  of  all  your  &ther's  property/  The 
young  mam  readily  agreea  to  the  barguin,  and  in  eight  days  afterwards 
Ae  was  master  of  his  patrimony.  The  decision  w&h  lea  to  this  sin* 
gular  result  rested  solely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  tkify  thali 
giffe  him  whatever  portion  they  $haU  choose^  which  plannly  meant,  as 
the  lawyer  maintained,  that  the  young  man  was  entitled  exclusively  to 
such  portion  as  the  Jesuits  ehote^  t. «.,  to  that  which  they  chose  and 
retained  for  themselves.  The  emperor  admitted  this  curious  explana- 
tion ;  the  soti  became  proprietor  of  5700  peasants,  and  the  Jesuits  were 
obliged  to  content  themsdves  with  the  300  they  had  bestowed  on  their 
waid  in  the  first  instance.  Assuredly  the  most  adroit  cadi  in  Turkey 
eoold  not  have  decided  the  case  better." 

In  our  author's  account  of  Astrakhan  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing highly  interesting  and  ^ovel  fact  and  comment ; 

"  The  Indians,  who  were  formerly  rather  numerous  in  this  city,  har^ 
long  since  abandoned  the  trade  for  which  they  frequented  it,  and  none 
of  Uiem  remain  but  a  few  priests  who  are  detamed  by  interminable  law- 
suitst  But  from  th^  old  intercourse  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Kalmpck 
women  has  sprung  a  half-breed  now  numbering  several  hundred  indivi- 
dual%  improperly  designated  Tatars.  The  mixed  blood  of  these  two 
essentially  Asiatic  races  has  produced  &  type  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  European  nations*  It  esdiibits  neither  the  oblique  eyes  of  the  Kal- 
mucks, nor  the  bronzed  skin  of  the  Indians  ;  and  nothing  in  the  charac- 
ter or  habits  of  the  descendants  of  these  two  raced  indicates  a  relationship 
with  either  itlock%  la  striking  contrast  with  the  apathy  end  indolenoe 
ef  itiie  potmlation  amiong  whkh  they  live,  these  hall-breeds  exhibH  in 
att  they  do  the  actititjr  and  persereranoe  of  the  men  of  the  nortk 
They  astve  as  portexB^  waggoners,  or  sailors,  as  oocasicin  may  xeqiare^ 
and'  shrink  froin  no  kind  of  employment  howwrer  lajborious.  Their 
white  felt  hats,  with  broad  brims  and  pointed  conical  crownSy  tbeir  taU 
fi&;ures,  and  bold,  cheerful  countenances,  give  them  a  considerable  degree 
of  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  muleteers." 

"This  result  of  ttie  crossing  of  tnfo-  races  both  so  sharply  defined  is 
extremely  remarkable  and  cannot  but  interest  ethnologists.  Ilie  Mongol 
13  perhaps  above  all  others  the  type  that  perpetuates  itself  with  most 
energy,  and  most  obstinately  resists  the  influence  of  foreign  admixture 
continued  thfough  a  long  series  of  generations.  We  have  found  it  in 
all  fts  ori^afitv  among  the  Cossacks,  the  Tatars,  and  every  other 
pe()ple  dweKng  in  the  ti<^tnity  of  the  Kalmucks.  Is  it  not  then  a  most 
curious  fict  to  see  it  vanish  imtoediat^  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bbdu  blood;  and  produce  mstead  6i  itself  a  iiioroughly  Caucasian  type  ? 
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as  hitherto  supposed,  hat  that  it  is  simplj  the  nsolt  o£  a  : 
two  dements  of  which  we  anat  seek  £ar  in  Oeateal  Ama^  in  those  i 
rio«fl regions  of  the  great  Tibetian  ehain  wUdi  haveso  i 
the  inyentiTe  genius  o£  ancieiit  and  OMdem  writen? " 

We  woiJd  fain  continue  our  desultory  extracts  from  dni 
amusing  and  instructiye  work  ;  especially,  we  should  like  to  dweH 
on  the  succinct  and  luminous  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  war  waged 
by  Russia  against  the  brave  mountainers  of  Circassia  ;  but  space 
fails  us.  Vfe  must  bid  a  reluctant  farewell  to  our  authors,  boplng 
that  the  appearance  of  their  promised  work  on  Moldavia  wiU 
soon  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  them  again. 


Aet.  X. — Di  un  nuovo  dipinio  o  fresco  di  Rqffaello  in  Firenzij 
Cenni  di  PlETEO  Selvatico.    Firenze.     1845. — ^pp.  18. 

Although  this  brochure  falls  without  the  usual  scope  of  our 
critical  notices,  having  been  reprinted  from  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  a  late  number  of  the  ^Revista,'  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportuni^  it  afibrds  of  returning  to  the  fresco,  whose  recent 
discovery  at  fiorence  we  were  among  the  first  to  communicate 
to  English  connoisseurs. 

No  city  has  had  its  public  buildings  and  art  more  amply  illua- 
trated  than  Florence,  yet  the  church  and  convent  of  St.  Onofiio 
have  not  obtained  from  Rioha  or  other  writers  any  satisfactory  or 
minute  details.  When  its  secukrisation  took  place  in  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  the  monastic  buildings  were  converted  into  a 
silk  establishment,  and  the  refectory  b^g  the  largest  and  most 
airy  apartment,  it  was  used  for  the  worms  to  spin  in.  For  this 
purpose  it  became  necessary  to  fill  it  with  a  number  of  scaf- 
folds fitted  up  with  shelves,  upon  which  the  worms  were  hatched 
and  fed,  and  where  they  spun.  In  this  way  the  walls  were  bodi 
screened  and  darkened,  so  as  to  render  any  paintings  upon  them 
scarcely  visible,  should  the  hall  be  visited  by  those  likely  to  ob» 
serve  any  thing  of  the  sort.  The  vast  quantity  of  dust  and  dirt 
produced  by  these  processes,  and  lefr  to  settle  for  successive  years, 
m  a  high  temperature  where  no  current  of  air  could  penetrate, 
caused  an  accumulation  of  filth  ui>on  the  walls  which  hardly  any 
other  degradation  could  have  occasioned;  and  it  is  probably  to  this 
circumstance,  and  to  the  animal  matter  mixed  up  wiUi  this  coat- 
ing of  dirt,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Titian's  '  Assumption'  at  Venice, 
the  painting,  when  carefiilly  cleaned,  was  found  in  unusual  pre- 
servation. The  building  having  passed  a  few  years  ago  into  other 
hands,  the  silkworms  and  their  shelves  were  dearea  away,  and 
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tlie  place  let  to  a  coach-builder,  wlio  conveorted  the  refectoiy  into 
his  showHroom.  The  fresco  which  was  now  observed  to  oceupj 
the  end  of  it  soon  attracted  bis  attention,  and  he  endeayoured  to 
£ree  it  from  a  portion  of  the  dingy  coaling  that  concealed  its  sur- 
face; but  most  fortunately  he  proceeded  with  a  degree  of  caution 
not  always  observed  by  persons  more  experienced  in  the  delicate 
task.  After  washing  off  much,  he  used  bread  crumb,  with  such 
success  that  it  was  no  longer  difficult  to  recognise  the  high  merit 
of  the  work. 

In  this  state  of  matters  it  was  seen  about  three  years  ago  by 
several  artists  and  connoisseurs,  whose  favourable  report  gradually 
brought  it  into  some  notice,  and  awakened  curiosity  as  to  the 
author.  The  owner  of  the  building  found  the  value  of  his  pro- 
perty on  the  increase,  and  there  being  another  mural  painting  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  the  refectory,  over  the  cistern  at  which  the  nuns 
used  to  wash  their  hands  before  and  after  meals,  he  had  it  taken 
off  the  plaster  for  sale;  but  whilst  it  lay  upon  the  around  before 
the  operation  was  completed,  a  carriage  which  had  got  loose 
xoUed  down  the  indxned  floor,  and  dashed  it  to  atoms.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  loss  to  art  £rom  this  accident,  it  has  in 
some  degree  served  to  protect  the  more  important  Cenacolo  in 
the  refectcxry  from  dmilar  vandalism,  by  showing  the  risks  of  any 
attempt  to  remove  it. 

CJonjecture  now  became  rife  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  work  too 
important  to  remain  without  some  high  name.  Many  of  the 
Florentine,  in  the  truly  Italian  spirit  of  municipal  jealou^  wished 
to  attribute  it  to  some  native  master,  and  caught  greedily  at  certain 
partial  analogies  with  the  handling  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio. 
Others,  of  less  narrow  views  and  experience,  recognised  the 
Umbrian  type,  and  at  once  gave  it  to  Perugino.  Neither  of  these 
names,  however,  were  satbfactory  to  persons  of  more  enlarged 
aad  impartial  judgment,  and  though  it  was  impossible  to  predicate 
with  certainty,  we  claims  of  Lo  Spagna  were  suggested  as 
most  reconcileable  with  the  prevailing  feeling,  notwithstanding 
the  double  difficulty  of  that  delifi;htful  painter  being  apparently 
unknown  in,  Tuscany,  and  of  his  Sescoes  about  Spoleto  indicating 
a  more  free  and  loose  manner.  Raffiiel  was  also  spoken  of,  but 
with  a  timidity  beoominff  the  use  of  so  great  a  name.  Among  the 
warmest  supporters  of  we  last  theory  were  two  rising  artists, 
Count  Carlo  della  Porta,  and  Signer  Ignazio  Zotti,  who,  heedless 
of  incredulous  smiles  and  contemptuous  sneers,  maintained  that 
none  but  Raffiiel  painted  the  Cenacolo  of  St.  Onofrio.  This  con- 
viction they  basea  upon  internal  evidence,  wherein  they  not  only 
found  nothmg  of  Perugino's  timidity,  but  traced  what  they  con- 
ridered  the  feeling,  the  grandeur,  the  modelling,  the  relievo,  and 
the  touch  of  Sanzio  hixneelf.    Not  8atis6ed  witn  long  and  caie&l 
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study  of  the  painting,  they  searched  evenr  written  and  unrabGsbod 
document  regarding  the  convent,  to  which  access  coula  \)e  had. 
But  though  this  inquiry  was  unproducdve,  their  zeal  was  rewarded 
£ix)m  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Whilst  ponng  over  some  of  those  puzzling  ciphers  with  which 
Raflael,  in  imitation  of  many  preceding^  artists,  has  fringed  the 
garments  of  several  of  his  early  pictures  in  the  manner  of  a  gold 
embroidery,  they  fancied  that  tne  hem  of  St.  Thomas's  tunic 
indicated  some  Koman  characters.  '  An  R,  half  worn  awny,  and 
scarcely  perceptible,  is  followed  by  aii  almost  shapeless  A,  ana  by  a 
contraction  composed  of  a  P  linked  to  an  L ;  then  comes  the  cipher 


VRS,  the  S  bemg  entwined  within  the  R.  next  a  hyphen;  then 
perhaps,  the  word  ANNO,  of  which  but  the  O  is  distinct.  There- 
after comes  a  little  stroke  almost  like  an  N,  and  next  the  date, 
formed  of  an  M,  a  much  defaced  D,  and  a  V,  wbioh  seems  to  be 
preceded  by  another  hyphen  like  the  first.'  Such  is  the  descrip- 
tion from  which  these  zealous  gentlemen  and  their  frigid  Signer 
Salvatico,  concluded,  *  that  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  in 
these  letters  may  be  recognised  the  contraction  of  Rapilsl  Ur- 
BiNAS,  1505.'  and  that  *they  supply  an  incontestible  fact  tojput 
down  the  opponents  of  that  opinion.  Aware  how  impossible  it  is 
to  pronounce  in  such  matters  without  ocular  demonstration,  we 
shall  neither  offer  any  opinion,  nor  attempt  to  influence  that  of 
our  readers,  as  this  discovery  had  not  been  made  when  we 
examined  the  picture  last  autumn.  We  may  however  remark, 
that  those  who  are  familiar  with  similar  tracings  on  the  draperi^ 
of  the  early  panel  and  fresco  paintings,  must  be  aware  of  their 
frequently  provoking  resemblance  to  vnritten  characters,  but  of 
the  total  impossibility  of  satisfactorily  deciphering  them  into 
continuous  letters  or  an  intelli^ble  meaning.  That  a  little  nefa- 
rious patching  has  occasionally  been  employed,  from  interested 
motives,  to  convert  such  casual  resemblances  into  legible  inscrip- 
tions, is  an  unquestionable  fact;  and  we  must  express  our  surprise 
that  a  ^ntleman  so  intelligent,  and  apparently  so  candid  as  Signor 
Selvatico,  has  attempted  to  bolster  up  his  theory  by  quoting  the 
supposed  signature  of  Raf&el  on  the  staff  of  St.  Joseph  in  the 
Maggiori  picture  formerly  in  Fermo,  which  is  now  rejected  as  a 
forgery.  Neither  can  we  allow  him  to  attach  any  weight  to 
another  supposed  legend  discovered  by  Signer  Zotti  on  St  Jeter's 
tunic,  the  very  morning  on  which  this  paper  was  written,  which, 
on  the  strength  of  an  appaient  SO  followed  after  some  interval  by 
an  R,  he  would  read  Sanzio  Raffaello.  Such  reversing  of 
the  names  is  incredible,  even  did  we  not  know  that  the  final  0  of 
the  surname  was  a  euphonious  adjunct  suggested  by  Trembo  long 
after  the  alleged  date  of  this  fresco. 

A  more  interesting  aid  towards  a  decision  of  the  author^p  is 
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aflbrcled  by  the  casual  discovery  of  two  drawings  whicK  Ixave  evi- 
dently been  preparatory  studies  for  tbis  interesting  work.  One^ 
in  the  collection  of  Signor  Santirelli  of  Florence  (wnich,  in  extent 
and  value,  yields  to  that  of  no  amateur  in  Italy,)  represents  St. 
Peter  and  St  Andrew,  and  is  a  slight  pencil  sketch  upon  tinted 
raper,  touched  with  white.  The  other,  belonging  to  Signoi 
Gittlio  Piatti  there,  repeats  St.  Peter  with  St.  James  ;  it  ^ves  the 
composition  in  a  more  matured  stage,  and  is  ilself  mucti  more 
fiinaned  and  masterly  in  touch,  the  head  of  St.  Peter  being  worked 
up  in  water-colour.  These  drawing  are  pronounced  by  Signor 
Selvadco,  to  be  from  the  handof  Ranael,  and  a  similar  conclusioA 
has  been  reached  with  greater  hesitation,  by  one  of  the  most  ac« 
compHshed  and  cautious  connoisseurs  in  Italy,  himself  familiar 
with  the  Umbrian  schools.  "We  may,  therefore,  in  the  meanwhile, 
assume  that  the  St.  Onofrio  fresco  is  by  the  prince  of  revived 
painting. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion  are  indeed  but  ne* 
g|ative,  and  no  argument  nas  been  alleged  better  than  the  spe- 
cious one,  that  such  a  work  of  such  a  master  could  not  possibly  have 
been  overlooked  or  forgotten.  But  a  positive  fact  cannot  be  re- 
argued by  a  presumed  impossibility^  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  this,  one  of  the  most  admirable  mural  paintings  in  Italy,  is 
new  to  the  world  of  art  A  production  of  such  merit  could  not 
emanate  from  any  obscure  hand,  and  the  omission  of  all  notice  of 
it  by  Vasari,  Richa,  and  other  important  authorities,  would  be 
equally  inexplicable  were  it  by  Perugino,  Spagna,  or  Ghirlandaio. 
llie  same  may  be  said  of  what  is  in  truth  more  marvellous,  that 
there  should  have  been  no  traditional  reputation  to  direct  attention 
and  curiosity  to  the  work.  Both  circumstances  may  be  partially 
accounted  for,  by  the  strict  rules  of  the  cloister,  and  by  the  igno- 
rance and  indifference  to  art  of  most  nuns,  who  alone  could  enter 
its  tabooed  precincts.  Selvatico,  perhaps,  refines  upon  this  expla- 
xialion,  bjr  supposing  the  eminence  of  their  painter  both  at  the 
time,  and  in  his  more  palmy  days,  to  be  totally  unknown  to  the 
good  recluses  who  had  chanced  to  patronise  him.  This  conjecture 
IS  followed  up  by  an  idea,  which,  though  somewhat  far-fetched, 
accords  well  with  the  principles  of  the  purist  school  to  which 
Signor  Selvatico  belongs,  ana  is  happily  expressed: 

"  On  inspecting  the  name  written  in  gold  on  St  Thomas's  tonicv  it 
would  seem  that  the  artist  hlmseli^  with  a  pencil  full  of  colour,  prepared 
fer  the  lights  of  tlu^  drapeiy  on  the  shoulder,  hastily  covered  it  with 
fine  strokes  of  the  brush,  as  if  desirous  of  concealing  it  from  observar 
laon.  In  a  fact  of  so  little  apparent  importance,  1  fancy  a  sad  foreboding 
of  tile  melancholy  condition  towards  which  art  was  ihen  already  be- 
ginning to  tend.     Mayhap  iho  strippling  of  Urbino,  scarcely  emerged 
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from  his  mastei^s  leasQns,  and  iU-aasiired  pf  Ids  own  powexs,  deemed  it 
presumptuous  to  affix  a  ffignature  wanting  the  prestige  of  &me ;  ot, 
more  probably,  hearing  echoed  from  all  sides  the  praises  of  Micha^- 
Angelo,  and  aware  how  distant  from  such  giant  efforts  were  his  own 
chastened  creations  ;  observing,  perhaps,  by  how  many  existing  paintecs 
the  sacred  banner  of  the  quattro-eenHstt  had  been  deserted ;  neaiine 
even  Perugino,  his  own  guide  and  second  fisither,  publiely  characteriacS 
by  his  vehement  rival  as  insipid,  he  felt  a  sort  (^  secret  shame  of  lua 
woik  inSt.  Onofrio,  and  wisfaed  to  defiice  the  name  which,  from  a  weU- 
{bonded  oonfidenoe  in  his  own  merit,  had  in  a  moment  of  exoltatiaa 
cscafied  from  \aB  haad.  Let  us  remember  that  these  were  die  times 
when  such  respeet  was  paid  to  Buonarroti,  even  by  tiie  law,  that  Pern* 
gino  had  the  worst  of  it,  when  £aroed  by  the  injurious  duwra  faJ^fkf 
brov^t  by  him,  to  have  recoorse  to  a  judicial  justification  w^ore  tlw 
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that  the  moment  was  at  hand  when  Perugino,  whilst  finishing  the  picture 
by  Filippino  lippi,  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Florentine  Academy, 
and  painting  his  own  in  the  Annunciata,  earned  from  the  artificers  of 
the  new  manner,  jibes  and  lampoons  for  repeating  his  superannuated 
types.  Let  us,  in  short,  keep  in  view  that  novelty  was  tiien  sought 
for  at  any  cost.  Hence  Raffael,  endowed  with  singular  sagacilryy 
might  consider  that  hb  ingenuous  performance,  still  linked  to  the 
tractions  of  the  Umbrian  Sdiool,  so  far  from  gaimng  him  honour,  ^vras 
calculated  to  impair  lus  popularity,  as  too  mudi  approximating  a  cBs- 
earded  fiehion.  Had  the  new  systems  tiien  revolutionising  art  doaie 
BO  greater  mischief  than  tiiat  of  concealing  from  the  world  for  ages 
such  a  work,  they  would  merit  serious  reproach.  Unhapfnly  they  pro- 
duced worse  evils;  they  overmastered  the  great  Sanxios  conrictiasks; 
and,  in  part  at  least,  succeeded  in  turning  him  towards  the  perikras  p«tii 
of  his  mighty  rival.*' 

Even  apart  from  its  authorship,  the  discovery  of  this  pictore 
must  be  hailed  with  delight  by  au  amateurs  of  religious  art,  l>ut 
as  a  production  of  Raffiiel,  there  are  ciicumetances  imparting  to 
it  a  special  interest.  Not  only  is  it  his  first  ascertained  attempt 
at  fresco,  but  in  importance  of   subject,  it  exceeds  his  muial 

Eiinting  in  the  church  of  San  Severo  at  Perugia,  vrhich  bas 
therto  been  so  considered.  Supposing  both  to  have  been  executed 
in  1505,  the  analogy  of  the  lattei  composition  with  several  cA</«- 
doBuvres  of  early  Florentine  art,  by  Orcagna,  Fra-Angdico,  and 
even  Fra-Bartolomeo,  authorises  us  to  suppose  it  designed  n^ier  his 
return  from  the  Tuscan  capital.  Granting  the  date  1504,  on  the 
SpoeaUzLo  at  Milan,  to  be  accurate,  it  may  be  considered  the  last 
ot  his  Peruginesqueperformances  ;  and  the  *  Cenacolo,'  vrith  its 
lingering  traces  of  Umbrian  motive  and  feeling,  vrill  thus  form 
an  important  link  in  the  progress  of  his  second  manner.    There 
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IS,  besides,  in  the  Ino^niphy  of  Sanzio  a  blank  as  to  bis  Florentine 
period.  Although  his  several  visits  there  have  not  been  absolutely 
fixed,  they  must  together  have  extended  over  a  considerable 
time,  whidi  the  works  hitherto  aecribed  to  his  Dencil  are  inade- 
quate to  have  filled  up.  If^  however,  the  '  St  Oncx&io  Cenacolo' 
be  included  in  the  numbex,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  regard  his 
lesideiice  on  the  Aruo  aa  not  kses  firuitfol  than  improving. 

Few  things  are  less  inteiestinff  to  most  readers  than  an  elaborate 
descaipdon  of  a  picture  which  they  have  no  means  of  seeing.  We 
shall  not  therefore  eneumber  this  slight  notice  with  any  analym 
of  the  arraagement  or  of  the  expressK>n  belonging  to  the  varioiffi 
figures  gronpsd  in  the  St.  Onofiio  fresco.  The  &eme,  although 
in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  grand  and  solemn  in  the  cycle  of 
Christian  art,  does  not  admit  much  variety  of  treatment.  Giotto 
and  other  eady  masters  represented  the  supper-table  as  round  or 
oval,  an  idea  susceptible  of  more  picturesque  combinations  than 
the  straight  shape  or  the  horse-shoe  wings,  which  were  usual  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  variety  generally  termed  the  Com- 
munion iji  the  Apostles  is  more  seldom  met  with,  and  abandosa 
flciiplural  authority  for  the  Bomish  ritual,  depictiiig  the  Saviour 
standing,  and  administering  the  sacrament  to  his  kueeliug  apostles. 
The  moment  commonly  seised  upon  in  painting  the  C^iacolo,  or 
Last-supper^  is  wh^i  Christ  has  just  ezdaimed,  ^  Verily  I  say 
unto  yotty  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me,'  and  so  it  is  in  the 
fi:esco  under  conoderation.  The  capabilities  of  such  a  theme  for 
dramatic  expression  are  obviously  great,  and  although  here  treated 
with  perfect  freedom  from  theatrical  efifect,  the  author's  genius 
has  had  fiill  and  successful  scope.  No  starting  from  their  seats, 
no  sudden  or  mannered  attitudes  among  the  wondering  auditors, 
but  looks  of  surprise  heightened  by  indignation  at  the  treason, 
and  at  the  implied  impeachment  of  their  individual  fidelity.  The 
absence  of  striking  contrasts  and  the  almost  placid  aspect  of  the 
assemblage,  which  ignorance  might  ascribe  to  poverty  olinvention, 
are,  as  Signor  Selvatico  well  observes,  proofs  of  the  author's  re- 
liance upon  his  own  powers,  and  of  his  confidence  in  the  expression 
of  inward  feeling  which  he  could  impart  to  each.  The  figures  on 
which  interest  is  chiefly  concentratea,  naturally  are  Christ,  mild, 
calm,  divine,  and  Judas,  scowling,  suspicious,  restless,  fierce ;  but 
several  of  the  other  heads  are  conceiv^  and  executed  with  a  skill 
and  feeling  nowap  less  remarkable.  The  accessories  of  the  pic^ 
tare  indicate  a  mind  full  of  beauty  and  pictorial  resources.  The 
richly-damasked  hangings,  the  fine  architectural  perspective,  be- 
yona  which  is  introdnc^,  in  a  manner  highly  characteristic  of 
the  Perugian  school^  the  next  scene  in  the  history  of  the  Saviour's 
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FnBsainf  eiiftcted  on  iheMouDt  Qf  OUveSiUXf  all  pxecioiis  ftdjvmcii 
to  tins  iadimiable  performance. 

•  The  pieaerva^n  of  this  freeco  is,  as  yet,  sb^plarly  fine..  Thos^ 
who  have  witnessed  the  reoklosss  transformartioxis  which  all  tbose 
lemaiBis  of  ^tecioua  early  art  have  of  late  uuder^one,  whose  xn» 
ehanoeil  ]ufl  been  toattract  iha  attention  of  Florentmerfs^^iren,  may 
wdl  tremble  for  its  fate,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  two  enthusiastic 
artists,  who,  after  deciphering  the  author's  supposed  signatuxe, 
have  Tohmteered  to  clean  his  work.  It  is  unaerstood  that  the 
proprietor  is  open  to  an  offer  for  its  purchase,  and  rumour  latelr 
spon  of  negotiations  with  a  leading  English  picture-dealer.  Wita 
every  widii  to  see  steps  adopted  for  securing  to  our  country,  some 
choice  specimens  of  tnat  hi^  devotional  art^  as  yet  scarcely  known 
by  name  in  our  island,  we  deprecate  the  barbarism  of  tearing 
grand  mural  paintings  from  the  walls  for  which  they  were  eze- 
Cttted,  and  away  (nxa  which  much  of  their  interest  and  prestig;e  jm 
g(me«  This  one,  being  about  twenty-seven  feet  long,  it  could 
only  be  detached  by  separating  it  into  three  pieces,  adding  un* 
mensely  to  the  risk  of  an  <^ration  in  all  circumstances  most 
perilous.  We,  therefore,  sincerely  echo  the  desires  of  Signer  Sel"*^ 
vatico,  that  the  Tuscan  government  may,  without  delay,  acquire 
the  building,  so  as  at  once  to  insure  its  treasure  against  iojuxy, 
and  render  it  accessible  to  the  public  in  that  liberal  way  whidi 
does  honour  to  the  other  monuments  of  Florence.  But  this  hope, 
we  must  accompany  with  a  praver  that  it  may  escape  the  medme- 
some  mania  which  has,  in  the  last  few  years,  made  the  venerable 
firesoo  monuments  of  Hawkwood,  and  iNicolo  Folentino  cut  capers 
thiBOugh  the  aisles  of  the  cathedral,  and  has  overpainted  the  oulj 
coeval  portrait  of  Dtonte,  from  the  hand  of  his  friend  Giotto. 


Art.  XL — Papers  re»pecting  the  late  HeitilUiet  an  the  North 
Western  Frontier  of  India.  Presented  to  Parliament  by  conx** 
mand  of  her  Majesty.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed,  26th  of  February,  of  1846. 

Ous  object  in  adverting  just  now  to  the  affairs  of  the  Punjab,  is 
chiefly  to  consider  one  great  question,  which  includes,  of  course, 
within  itsdf  many  smaller  ones  ;  and  we  invite  the  pubHc  seri- 
ously, to  enter  with  us  into  our  proposed  investigation.  The 
question  to  which  we  allude  is,  whether  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  be 
in  reality  the  man  who  ought,  at  a  conjuncture  like  the  present, 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of  £idia. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhapS|  that  in  moving  this  question  we  are 
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actnated  by  personBl  hoettHty  towards  the  govenior-gieneiBlf  diat 
we  are  moved  by  lesentment  for  injuries  receirecl,  or  influenced 
by  other  motives,  whick  may  not  be  suSered  to  appear  on  tbe  but- 
fiice  of  the  discuasion.    But  if  any  be  found  to  entertain  ideas  of 
this  kind,  we  trust  they  will  dismiss  them  when  informed^— that 
we  know  nothing  of  the  man,  save  from  his  public  coDdoct,  that 
we  have  received  from  him  neither  affix)nt8  nor  favouis,  aHd  tlmt 
in  examining  his  Indian  government,  we  are  entirely  guided  by 
one  principle,  namely,  the  most  anxious  desire  to  behcwl  that  gnat 
depeiidancy  of  the  British  orown,  pro£(perous,  contented,  obement 
and  faithful  to  its  rulers.    Other  objects  we  have  none.     Party 
views  may,  no  doubt,  waip  our  judgment,  as  they  do  the  judgments 
of  other  men.    Had  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  been  a  Liberal  in  poE- 
tics,  it  might  have  cost  us  more  pain  to  prondunoe  his  condemna* 
tion,  because  we  should  have  at  the  same  time  appeared  to  be  con* 
demning  our  party  ;  but  we  should  have  condemned  him  equally  9 
and  should  have  insisted  with  no  less  "earnestness  on  his  eriocsi 
because,  in  our  estimation,  it  is  of  infinitd^  greater  importance  to 
strengthen  and  extend  our  empire  in  the  East,  than  to  mitigate  oz 
influence  the  zeal  and  favour  of  party  at  home.    To  theSe  who 
may  not  be  inclined  to  give  us  cremt  for  such  a  feeling,  we  would 
point  to  the  defence  of  Lord  EUenborough's  conquest  of  Soinde. 
Had  the  spirit  of  faction  been  our  guide,  we  should  have  seized  on 
that  occasion,  when  nearly  the  whole  press  was  ringing  with  angry 
and  ignorant  declamation  against  what  it  was  pleased  to  denomi- 
nate as  an  act  of  ii^ustice,  to  cMme  in  with  the  general  cry,  when 
we  mi^ht  have  struck  a  hard  blow  against  Toryism,  under  the 
convenient  mask  of  humanity.    But  we  did  no  such  thing.    We 
defended  Lord  EUenborough,  and  proved  that  the  real  culprits 
were  the  Ameers,  who  had  broken  their  treaties  with  us,  oppr^sed 
their  subjects,  and  shown  thomoolvoo  altogether  unworthy  to  reign. 
With  these  remarks  we  enter  at  once  upon  the  subject,  and 
dtmestly  hope  to  convince  those  who  will  listen  patientl^r  to  our 
seasoning,  that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  is  unworthy  to  be  govemor- 
general  of  India^  thai  his  occupation  of  that  high  post  is  fraught 
with  imminent  peril  to  the  empire,  and  that  whatever  inconve- 
nience may  be  occasioned  by  the  act,  he  ought  immediately  to  be 
^thdrawn  from  a  scene  where  his  mere  presence  must  prove  a 
Bource  of  calamity.      Already  has  the  Peel  Cabinet  endangered 
our  rule  in  India,  by  sending  him  out:  his  government  has  been 
one  tissue  of  mistakes  and  errors.    Every  thing  he  has  done  has 
been  marked  with  the  impress  of  feeble  mediocrity.    He  has  dis- 
played weakness  in  what  he  has  imdertaken,  and  weakness  in 
what  he  lias  avoided.     He  has  been  credulous  when  he  should 
nave  exhibited  doubt,  and  has  displayed  all  the  obstinacy  of  a  po- 
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Itdical  infidel,  when  tinliesitatmg  faitli  yns  denumded  of  IrniL 
He  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  pditical  Quixote,  and  erected  im- 
mense windmills,  that  he  mignt  encounter  the  labour  of  oyer- 
throwing  them.  This  would  nave  he&i  ludicrous  had  it  not  been 
sanguinary,  would  have  entitled  him  to  figure  on  the  foreground 
of  a  comic  narrative,  had  it  not  tiirown  half  England  into 
mourning,  and  studded  the  whole  land  with  widows  and  orphans. 

In  taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  have  fewer  difficumes  ti> 
encounter  Sian  those  journals  which  set  themselves  in  opposhion 
to  public  opinion  when  the  news  of  the  first  events  of  the  SdUi 
war  reached  this  country.  Public  c^nnion  has  now  had  time  to 
right  itself,  at  least  in  a  measure.  At  first  the  notion  was  that  we 
should  wait  for  further  intelligence  firom  the  scoie  of  action,  l^st 
we  should  examine  the  officialdespatches,  when  it  might  be  found 
convenient  to  forward  them  ;  and  that  we  should  hear  what  mi- 
nisters  in  both  houses  of  parliament  had  to  urge  inbehalf  of  their 
unfortunate  instrument. 

We  have  now  gone  throu^  this  ordeaL  We  have  wuited,  res^ 
and  listened,  and  not  a  shade  of  difiference  has  been  produced  in 
our  feelings  ;  and  not  the  lightest  modification  in  our  omnionfr 
Or,if  there  has  been  any  change,  it  has  been  for  the  worse.  ThefuU 
disk  of  the  govemor-generaVs  errors  had  not  risen  above  the 
horizon  when  we  caugnt  the  first  glimpse  of  them.  We  saw,  as 
it  were,  but  the  uncertain  edge  of  the  dark  and  calaxnitoas  cude, 
which  now  glares  upon  ua  in  all  its  fiilness.  That  sreat  faults  bad 
been  committed  was  evident,  but  their  affiliation,  uiough  palpaUe 
to  the  observing  few,  could  not  be  at  once  established  to  geneisl 
satisfaction.  Time  has  now  brought  to  pass  what  no  logic  or  elo- 
quence could  without  its  aid  have  accomplished* 

Though  ministers  have  now  given  parliament  and  the  coontTy 
their  apologetical  version  of  the  history  of  recent  transactions  in 
India,  pubuc  opinion  has  not,  we  imagine,  been  in  the  lightest 
degree  modified  by  it  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  dialing 
the  applause  of  both  houses,  for  the  glorious  achievements  in  armsr 
performed  by  the  governor-general  and  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  Victories  are  always  popular 
theme&  Even  the  gravest  le^slators  and  statesmen  aHow,  on  such 
occasions,  the  currents  of  their  common  feelings  to  be  swayed  aoa 
directed,  by  the  impetuous  breath  of  enthusiasm.  ItisnaturJ,a^ 
therefore  pleasant,  to  applaud  gallant  deeds ;  and  to  sympathise 
with  those  who  achieved  them,  and  our  applause  and^^' 
pathy,  as  a  nation,  constitute  the  best  reward  of  those  who  rii  ^ 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  public  service. 

But  praise,  if  indiscriminate,  would  soon  cease  to  produce  itt 
proper  effect  upon  the  army.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  criticise, 


to  investigate,  and  even  to  animadvert  6everel j.  We  must  not 
shower  commendations  so  lavishly,  as  that  they  m^  descend  alike 
on  prudence  and  on  indiscretion,  on  sagaci^  and  on  obtusenesB, 
on  vrise  precaution  and  on  neglect  Into  this  error,  however,  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  &I1  in  his  address  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
perhaps  no  imputation  on  him,  as  first  minister  of  this  great  empire^ 
to  say,  that  he  displaced  but  imperfect  knowledge  on  a  subject  so 
iar  removed  beyond  the  sphere  oi  an  European  statesman's  thoughts, 
but  the  fact,  which  his  speech  renders  too  obvious  to  be  doubted, 
must  diminiRh  conadefably  the  country's  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  detract  from  the  value  of  his  approbation.  The  Right 
Honourable  Baronet  should  have  felt  tnis,  and  have  abstained 
£rom  entering  into  those  minute  details,  many  of  which  only  tend 
to  throw  out  into  bolder  relief  the  mistakes  of  judgment,  the 
gronndless  confidence,  the  culpable  inactivilr|r  of  tihe  public  serrant 
wbom  he  was  endeavouring  to  screai  from  olame. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  must  be  conscious,  that  the  great  point  to  be 
fletded  with  the  eoustry  is  this :  misht  not  the  governor-general, 
ly  concentrating  at  an  earlier  period  a  considerably  larger  force  at 
IJmbala  or  still  nearer  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  have  secured  the 
advantage  which  has  actually  been  gained  at  a  much  smaller  ex- 
pense of  human  life  ?  There  are,  moreover,  other  questions  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  public  consideration,  which  neither  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  nor  any  of  his  colleagues,  has  answered.  Mr.  Hogg, 
who  represents  the  East  India  Companv  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
obeorved  with  much  naivete,  that  nad  we  not  been  victorious  at 
Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah,  India  would  have  been  placed  in 
^  desperate  cixcumstances.'  The  worthy  director  may  not  have  in- 
tended this  as  a  censure  on  the  governor-general ;  but  a  censure 
it  is,  and  aae  of  the  severest,  too,  that  coiJd  possiblv  be  uttered. 
India,  it  affirms,  was  only  preserved  firom  bein^  placed  in  desperate 
cixcumstanoes  by  the  cnances  of  battle,  while  apparently  at  the 
outset  afl  the  chances  where  against  u&  We  desire  Mr.  Hogg  to 
reflect  on  the  force  of  his  own  words,  and  then  consdentiousijr  to 
declare,  whether  any  thing  that  has  been  said  by  us  or  others,  im- 
plies BO  much  blame  on  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  as  the  important 
truth  which  be  himself  perhaps  inadvertently  revealed. 
.  To  proceed  however  with  the  minister^  who  in  the  House  of 
Commons  attempted,  with  more  industry  than  success,  to  insinuate 
into  his  military  panegyric  a  defence  of  the  policy  of  his  friend. 
Ifb  one  denies  that  at  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah  we  ran  the 
xiak  of  being  overpowered  by  the  Seikhs  on  account  of  their  ink- 
mense  superiority  m  numbers,  in  artillery,  and  in  cavalry,  and  be- 
cause the  few  troops  we  had  to  bring  against  them  were  worn 
down  by  fatigue,  and  depressed  by  thirst  and  hunger,  and  possiUy 
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$ia^  hj  tbe  Ipiowledgp  that  t)ief  wm?.  inAtflicieiilih^  raofviddd  w& 
ainmunitiou.  Had  vi^iy  deci4e4  agabst  U8»  .]^».  Hogg  .has  ao- 
imtted  what  must  batp  beea  tWiannediaie  consequeooea  Xpdil 
would  Kavie  been  placed  ii^  d^BpeuMe  cizcumataiices^  the  Si^Uia 
would  have  marched  directly  XJ^paa  DeUii,  our  'eneiDi^a  thioiigkovt 
tlie  coifutry  would. have,  becoi  upiaactusi  the  JNfep&J  IRs^ih  wouU 
probably  bave  poured  his  bill  troopa  into  the  |>lain0)  aad  we  abould 
nave  had  to  contend  with  an  accujuulation  of  difficultiea  9Jfd  dtnoign 
Aot  by  any  means  to  be  despi^.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  nudnlw 
that  It  was  wise  and  prudent  in  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  condjitf 
things  to  so  critical  an  issue,  we  have  done.  But  be  does  4ot,  and 
will  therefore  take  up  no  sach  grotmd.  His  reputation  for  sound 
judgment  will  not  permit  him.  He  knows  that  Sir  Heorf  Ha]> 
dinge  fell  into  an  error,  which  for  a  moment  put  in  jeopaxdy  our 
supremacy  in  India^  and  might  have  proved  fatal  to  it.  This  mittt 
be  the  conviction  pf  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  of  parliament  and  id  tfa^ 
country.  Lord  John  Bussell,  in  the  debate  to  which  we  allude^ 
would  not  state  8o  much,  because  he  did  not  desire  On  snob  aH 
occasion  to  excite  angry  discussions.  But  both  he  and  the  iMwiQitf 
of  Lansdowne  intimated,  and  that,  too,  by  no  means  enigmatioallj^ 
that^  tbey  were  very  sensible  of  the  danger  in  w.hic^  our  IndiJUl 
empire  had  been  placed.  No  one  knows  better  than  Sir  Kobot 
Peel  that  the  best  apology  he  is  aUe  to  niake  for  the  governor^ 
general  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  It  amounts  in  fact  to  tb^^ 
mat  considering  the  character  of  the  Seikhs,  calling  to  ttatid  ibi^ 
former  menaces  and  hostile  domonatrationB,  w}>ichended  in  ikotbing, 
and  taUng  into  account. the  fglly  and  madness,  of  which  they 
would  be  guilty  in  invadii^  Biitiah  India,  he  came  to  ihe  coft* 
elusion  that  they  w^ouild  npt  violate  our  frontier. 

But  was  he  as  a  statesman  justified  in  forming  9uch  an  .o{waioii 
and  acting  upon  zt,  burdoned  as  he  miASt  hfive  ^It  hioiself  to  be^ 
by  the  responsibilities  of  .an  empire?  Ministers  have  taken  oaifi 
to  ^ve  us  but  a  Vicry  impeifect  collection  of  documenta  on  tho 
subject.  Yet  even  irom  that  eeries  of  papers,  incomplete  and 
mutilated  as  it  is,  we  see  no^  how. any  man  can  iail  to  peredve 
the  absolute  certainty  there  was  of  an  approaching  conflioL 
Probabilities,  however,  in  such  matters,  are  usually  deemed  a 
sufficient  grouifd  foa:  action,  and  still  more  for  precaution.  Tbo 
force  of  the  Seikh  army  waa  known,  and  when  it  left  Xiahom 
and  commenced  its  march  towards  the  Sutlej,  Sir  Henry  Hu> 
din^e  must  have  been  able  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  xtA 
designs.  This  was  about  the  21st  of  November.  HehadUa 
agents  at  Lahore,  and  in  cveiy  division  of  the  Seikh  armyt  Hft 
could  have  obtained,  had  he  wished  it,  a  copy  of.ewr]^  writtoi 
order  issued,  and  the  substance  of  every  debate,  wlneh  inok 
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|ibeeiii 'tbe  Pknt  IU0  will  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  sbonld 
the  inrbole  eomBponieoce  upm  tro  subject  ever  see  theEgbt. 
Meanwhile,  no  oste  aoquunted  witb  the  affiiits  of  India,  can  fot 
t»e  moment  entertain  the  Bnppdeitionj  that  the  gOTemor^general 
"waa  oeceBftuniy 'uninformed  respec^bg  the  real  views  and  projects 
^  the  Seiii^  leadeis.  He  knew,  therabre,  or  might  have  Known, 
the  whole  cvganisatijon  and  scope  of  their  enterprise,  was  await 
of  dieir  numbers,  and  coold  hare  foretold,  as  well  as  Tej  Sin^h 
himself,  at  what  points  they  would  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
Stttm.  He  efofiered^  nevertheless,  his  knowledge  to  remam 
banen,  the  unimportant  movements  that  took  place  are  too 
pitiful  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Seven  thousand  five-hundred  men 
were  thrown  into  Ferozepore,  four  or  five  thousand  into  Loodianaf 
while  somewheore  about  seven  thousand  were  collected  at  Umbala. 
Asa  general  rule,  our  Indian  government  mi^t  as  well  be  with* 
out  heavy  artillery,  since  it  is  almost  always  out  of  the  way  when 
wanted.  It  was  not  brought  info  action  in  Lord  Ellenborough's 
battles  widi  the  GwaHor  A^ihrattas,  at  Maharajpoor,  and  Pannear, 
and  on  the  present  occasion,  a  large  portion  of  it  at  least,  was  at 
the  further  extremity  of  the  Doab  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges. 
Had  Sir  Henry  Harainge*B  previous  arrangements  enabled  him  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  40,000  men  with  150  pieces  of 
cannon,  how  comparatively  easy  and  bloodless  would  have  been 
the  tout  <^  the  Seikhs,  and  how  little  danger  would  there  have 
been  of  all  India  being  placed  in  desperate  circumstances. 

But  a  new  reason  it  seems  has  now  been  discovered,  for  kee^ 
ip^  our  force  at  a  distance  from  the  Seikhs,  a  reason  which  it 
HB^t  have  been  as  well  not  to  touch  upon,  while  urging  parHa* 
xnent  to  return  thanks  to  those  forces,  we  were  afraid,  it  is  said, 
to  eocpose  them  to  the  temptation  of  Seikh  gold,  and  to  the 
eSKampIe  o(  Seikh  turbulence  and  anarchy.  Among  the  regf* 
ments,  however,  which  were  aetnally  placed  in  circumstances  so 
tzyiog,  did  symptoms  of  disaffection  c^ibit  tiiemselves,  or  waa 
^dasertion  frequent?  Hie  generals  in  command  on  the  fronds 
xeply  in  the  negative ;  Sir  John  Littler  going  so  far  as  to  sa]^, 
tliat  not  a  amgle  case  of  desertion  to  the  enemy  had  come  to  ms 
knowledge.  Loid  EUenborough  repeated  this  testimony  with 
snich  enthdsiaam,  ei^r  real  or  affeolbed,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
jmd  was  loudly  cheered ;  and  we  will  venture  to  suggest,  that  it 
would  in  all  respects  have  been  more  prudent,  had  Kr  Robert 
Peel  not  pennitted  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to 
betray  him  into  so  objectionable  a  line  of  defence.  It  would 
bave  been  Ikr  better  to  acknowledge  at  once  the  unfortunate 
oversight  of  the  goverooiygeneral,  and  to  rely  on  the  generosity 
of  tiie  pabhc. 
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Tkare  k  anofberpsrt  of  ibe  Bight  HowwabWBuwMt'sipcMli 
ivetl  oakniatwl  to  eauite  uncamiDMfc  He  endeiaroiin  by  eenni 
srtfvllj  coDfizxBSted  ptaeaye  to  grre  rise  to  ibe  bdief  ttsatxt-VM 
ihroiigb  wodmeBB  not  wickediieflB  tbat  the  Laboro  goveoiBMBt 
kt  looae  ha  militarj  bonJoi  on  Hmdustea.  Tbe  secxet  intenfeioB 
imcoimKknidyxiidifmtadbym^^pbxaaeBcaimo^  be  detected. 

It  m  obriou^  tbe  policjr  of  the  govemor-guenl,  and  we  &bx  of 
die  nnnisten  at  bome  a&Ot  to  pafeeb  «p  a  native  govezmnsat  in 
ibe  Punjab  after  totalljr  loating  perhi^  and  djapenu^  ibe  Seikh 
annj,  and  takii^  tbe  capital  by  stanL  Agaanat  auoo  a  projeGt 
tbe  conntrfr  flbowd  moat  stcennoiidT  pcoteat  It  baa  now  been 
proved  beyond  diapnte  tbat  the  Scakba  are  inoapaUeof  goyasiag 
tbemselTeB;  tbat  tneir  leaden  aie  weak,  dioadatet  and  zapacioiiB; 
thai  tbe  aobjeet  cUasea,  aa  tbe  Mnaaalmana  and  Hind^  conati- 
totmg  nearij  nine-tentfaa  of  tbe  populatkm  of  the  kingdom,  have 
been  driven  to  de^ialaon  by  opioeaaion  and  canellj,  and  that 
eonaeqnentlj  nothttg  but  Britiab  xnteEference  ean  reatoie  or 
preaerve  tnoiqailUty*  To  attempt  the  oontmnanoe  of  a  SeiUi 
government  would,  after  tbe  ezpeiienee  we  have  bad,  be  meie 
madneaa.  We  have  reocived  tbe  moat  leeitimate  piovoeation,  «e 
bave  been  dragged  againat  our  will  into  noatilities,  and  we  onght 
bj  no  meana  therefore  to  Buffer  bypocciay  and  intrigne  to^  bbat 
the  edgeof  our  juat  xeaentmeot,  and  prevent  our  pioeeediitf  aft 
onoe  to  tbe  anneication  of  ibe  Punjftb.  It  ia  a  very  absurd  mi 
of  leasKxnag  to  infer  fiEomthe  extent  of  our  doiniaiona  in  India 
that  we  ought  not  to  enlarge  them.  Our  empiie  can  nev^  be 
aaid  to  have  reached  xta  proper  devd^^ment  tiU  all  obvious 
Bouxoea  of  diaturbanoe  and  trouUea  ahall,  aa  far  aa  poBsiUe,  have 
been  ck)aed  up.  In  tbeae  mattera  there  ia  no  quoBtion  of  enough* 
or  too  mndi,  apart  fiom  the  paramount  eoaffidaEation  of  what  will 
soffiee  to  maure  to  ua  the  undisturbed  government  of  aU  ^ 
country.  Our  Kmita  w31  ahma  be  too  con&ied  till  we  bave  left 
no  room  in  India  for  ^  disturbeva  of  paUiepeBoe,gzeatoraBiall* 
Thia  the  country  abould  bear  in  nnnd,  and  not  suffer  itael^  by  the 
mere  abow  of  modoatian  and  forbeamnce,  to  be  allured  into  the 
preaervatian  of  an  inezbauatible  souroe  of  inaunection,  anan^J? 
and  civil  war  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Lahore. 

Throughout  tbe  oorxc^ondeace  laid  before  parliament,  aa  wdl 
aa  through  all  the  speeches  delivered  by  ministers  in  moving  the 
vote  of  thauka,  one  idea  is  obvionaly  predominant — ^tfae  idea  that 
the  country  ought  not  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real  state 
of  the  case;  with  the  autbora  of  tbe  miadhievoua  policy  that  hsB 
been  puzaoed;  with  the  extent  of  the  errors;  or  vnth  ibe  xneBOS 
there  eziated  for  forming  a  correct  opinion.  There  ia  an  evidfiO^ 
intention  of  shifting  the  bbime  to  and  fro^  until  it  becomea  diffi- 
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eab  to  deteRKQiie  to  wkom  it  bekmg&  Thk  wish  is  widdy  pre- 
-Yalent,  yrbiok  aUowB  either  tfafst  Sir  Henry  Haidinge  hmB  rmnj 
finds,  or  that  other  and  still  more  influential  peraons  aie  to  acme 
eactent  answerable  for  the  naifoirtinuKle  oonxae  he  has  rnuBued. 

The  salgeet  is  fiur  too  kuge  to  W  discussed  here  in  all  its  coinplet&- 
sees :  we  can  bst  tonoh  iq>on  some  points,  but  if  we  saeoeed  in 
woving  that  Sir  Hemy  Haidinge  ought  no  longer  to  be  suffered 
BY  his  imprudfflioe  and  his  incapacity,  to  impenl  our  empire  in 
me  East,  it  will  be  sufficient.  To  elSbct  tUs  purpose  it  is  only 
necessary  to  show  that  the  SeiUis  had  acted  in  a  manner  dust 
woald  mive  justified  him  in  comh^  to  the  conclusion  that  theaoe 
was  danger  of  their  pasong  the  Sutlej,  dther  with  or  without  ibe 
consent  of  thdr  goTemment.  If  fiom  their  temper  and  move- 
ments tliiB  inference  was  obviously  to  be  drawn,  Sir  H^iry  Har- 
dinge's  course  was  clear,  he  flhould  hare  felt  himself  bound  to  act 
imon  the  rational  prcbabiHf y,  as  mucb  as  if  be  had  been  certain 
of  their  designs.  In  moral  and  political  matters  demonstration  ia 
scarcely  to  be  reached,  and  consequently  he  who  waits  for  it,  and 
wiH  be  induced  to  exert  himself  by  nothing  less^  is  altogether 
xmfit  to  be  plaoed  at  the  head  of  any  department  of  public  affiurs. 

We  shall  now  briefly  examine  whether  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
bad  receiTed  information  which  would  have  justified  him  in  tsir 
terteining  strong  apprehensions  of  the  proiects  of  the  Seikhs. 
Writing  to  l]ie  Secret  Committee  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  en- 
closing a  mmute,  dated  June  16tli,  Sir  Henry  Hsrdinge  himsdf 
says,  *  To  cany  the  pacific  policy  of  tiie  Government  of  India 
into  effect,  we  have  been  cont»it  to  suffer  great  inoonvemenoe, 
considerable  expense,  and  some  risks,  neoesBaziLy  caused  by  the 
piesenoe  of  a  large  disorgaidsed  Seikh  focoe  on  the  frontier,  le- 
quiring  cm  our  mxt  an  army  to  be  asMmbled  for  the  protection  of 
our  fix>ntier,  and  in  <dose  contact  witb  that  of  the  SeoUis.  I  nesd 
Bot  enter  into  the  coimideration  of  the  various  quesdons  of  soliei- 
tode  which  are  involved  in  the  procdmity  of  a  SdUi  aimy  in  a 
0occesBfol  state  of  mutiny  so  dose  upon  our  fixncder.'  Here  firom 
the  tri^e  repetition  of  the  word  firontier,  it  would  seem  that  oon- 
fliderable  anxiety  was  fek  respecting  the  jwesenration  of  peace  in 
that  direction.  But  how  did  the  governor-general  in  counol  then 
think  that  tranqu^ty  was  to  be  insured  7  Why,  by  assembling 
an  army  on  the  p(»nt  threatened.  This  was  his  recorded  convio* 
tion  on  ihe  16th  of  June,  1845.  He  was  likewise  then  fiilly  per- 
suaded, as  well  as  every  member  of  the  supreme  council,  that  his 
maence  in  ihe  north-west  provinces  was  imperatively  required 
by  drcomstances.  He  left  Calcutta  therelbre,  because  of  tha 
presumed  existence  of  a  danger  whicb  required  the  assembling  of 
a  Brxtifih  army  on  the  frontier,  in  ekxe  contact  with  the  Seikhs. 
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Let  tii^  reader  bear  tlus  expression  carefully  in  mind.  It  proves 
many  things,  and  among  others,  that  the  notion  had  not  then  ob- 
taineid  currency,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  bring  our  Hindustani 
soldiers  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy,  lest  thej 
should  corrupt  their  principles  and  undermine  their  fidelity.  Nol 
the  most  remote  allusion  is  made  to  such  a  fear,  though  all  or 
nearly  all  the  facts  were  then  loiown  upon  which  it  has  since  been 
attempted  to  erect  it  into  an  apology  for  a  disastrous  line  of  con- 
duct ;  neither  does  any  other  reason  seem  to  have  presented  itsdtf 
why  a  British  force  should  not  be  brought  up  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sutlej,  and  into  close  contact  with  the  Seikhs.  Tlie 
fovemor-general  m  council  was  looking  solely  at  the  future,  and 
ad  not  taken  the  false  step,  which  has  since  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  and  his  friends  to  imagine  all  kinds  of  pretexts  for  omitting 
to  do  what  ought  unquestionably  to  have  been  done. 

In  some  senses  it  is  praiseworthy  to  cherish  a  hopeful  disposition, 
to  avoid  the  too  close  calculation  of  probabilities,  and  to  place  re- 
liance even  on  cheering  illuaons;  but  in  politics  this  can  never  be 
tlie  case.  There,  extreme  suspicion  is  more  to  be  prized,  because 
it  is  likely  to  lead  to  extreme  circumspection.     It  is  seldom  or 

>  well 
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himself  to  be  betrayed  by  his  hopes  into  the  neglect  of  a  para- 
mount duty.  There  would  have  been  no  liarm  in  secretly  desiring 
or  even  expecting  that  the  Seikhs  would  immerge  from  the  horrors 
of  the  situation  m  which  he  beheld  them  placed,  and  succeed  in 
securing  to  themselves  a  government,  capable  at  once  of  ruling 
the  country,  and  restoring  to  the  army  its  former  loyalty  and  sub- 
ordination. It  might,  however,  have  fairly  enougn  occurred  to 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  his  council,  that  they  were  hoping  almost 
against  nope.  And  that  at  all  events,  it  would  be  highly 
impolitic  to  trust  the  peace  of  India  to  so  strange  a  thing  as  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  We  appeal  to  ,the  readers  of  history,  we 
appeal  indeed  to  the  country  generally,  whether  the  following 
language  of  our  Indian  rulers  be,  or  be  not,  quite  worthy  of  states- 
men standing  palpably  on  the  brink  of  an  awful  catastrophe.  "We 
bave  never,'  they  say,  'relinquished  thehope  that  some  amelioration 
may  eventually  take  place,  affording  the  prospect  of  a  ro-establish- 
ment  of  a  Seixh  government,  able  to  carry  on  its  ordinary  func- 
tions. We  have  never  abandoned  the  expectation,  that  after 
anarchy  and  miUtary  violence  have  long  prevailed,  these  disorders 
having  reached  maturity  might  subside  ;  worn  out  and  exhausted 
by  their  own  virulence  \  or,  that  some  man  of  superior  capacity 
and  master-mind  might  appear  amongst  them,  able  to  control 
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inent* 

T^rom  the  very  tenor  of  their  language,  it  is  manifest  that  while 
our  Indian  rulers  clung  to  this  hope,  they  did  so  without  any 
ground  of  reason^  It  was  hoping  purely  for  hoping's  sake.  They 
were,  or  might  have  been,  acquainted  with  the  character  ana 
history  of  every  public  man  among  the  Seikhs,  and  might,  there- 
fore, have  calculated  the  chances  there  were  that  any  such  great 
man  as  they  looked  for,  would  come  forward.  No  one,  of  course, 
will  deny  tnat  a  second  Runjit  Singh  might  have  made  his  appear- 
ranee,  or  may  yet;  but  upon  so  improbable  an  occurrence,  it  19 
surely  not  safe  to  risk  the  tranquiUity  of  a  great  empire.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  should  have  acted  as  though  no  such  statesman 
was  likely  to  arise,  as  though  the  continuance  of  confusion  and 
imarchy  was  all  but  certain  ;  that  is,  he  should  have  had  his 
forces  at  hand  on  the  frontier,  ready  to  repress  and  punish  any 
act  of  aggression  that  might  be  attempted  by  the  lawless  soldiery 
of  a  weSc,  profligate,  anaunprincipled  government.  Every  thing 
that  afterwards  occurred,  only  tended  to  strengthen  this  conviction. 
But  nothing  made  any  impression  on  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  The 
more  probable  an  invasion  became,  the  more  resolutehr  did  he 
determine  to  disbelieve  it,  the  more  carefully  did  he  keep  his 
forces  out  of  the  way,  and  abandon  our  frontier  to  be  watched 
over  by  his  ardent  hopes,  and  those  of  the  council  at  Calcutta. 

Devoutly,  however,  as  the  governor-general  and  his  friends 
seemed  to  have  believed  in  the  potency  of  accident,  the  access  of 
apjwehension,  soon  followed  the  warm  spirit  of  hope,  which,  pro- 
perly considered,  only  proves  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  utter 
bewilderment.  Tliey  feared,  and  did  not  fear;  hoped,  and  did 
not  hope  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  had  no  distinct  opinion  at 
all,  but  wished  to  fortify  themselves  by  suggesting  contrary  pro- 
positions, that  they  might  not  altogether  want  an  excuse,  let 
affiiirs  take  what  turn  they  might  The  object  most  present  to 
their  minds,  was  economy;  a  thing  always  clear  to  Courts  of 
Directors  and  Boards  of  Control.  They  lost  sight  of  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  expensive  peace,  as 
there  may  unquestionably  be  a  cheap  and  economical  war.  For  it 
is  not  what  a  thing  costs,  but  the  relation  of  the  price  to  tho 
intrinsic  value,  that  determines  whether  it  ought  to  be  considered 
cheap  or  dear. 

However  this  may  be,  they  clearly  felt  danger  was  impending, 
though  they  could  not  resolve  wisely  how  to  prepare  to  meet  it. 
It  would  be  enough,  they  supposed,  to  station  the  governor- 
general  on  the  frontier,  that  he  might  be  guided  by  the  current 
of  circumstances,  and  decide  on  the  instant  now  he  ought  to  act. 
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They  did  not  further  peroerre  the  necessity  of  thai  great  func- 
tionary's having  always  close  at  hand  the  instruments  without 
which  he  could  not  act  at  alL  The  power  of  decision,  theielbre, 
WB8  sent  up,  but  that  which  would  be  lequimte  to  pve  effect  to 
lliat  decision  was  kept  at  a  distance.  For  ouis^es,  we  can 
imagine  nothing  more  injudicious  or  culpable  than  this,  lliat 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  himself  felt  all  the  sxavity  of  the  crisB 
may  be  distmctly  perceived  from  the  foUowmg  passage,  but  we 
fear  the  public  would  look  in  vain  through  the  papers  presented 
to  parliament,  for  any  passage  from  which  it  can  nonestly  be  con- 
cluded that  he  made  the  proper  preparations  to  meet  it 

'^  I  must  confess,'*  he  says,  'Hhat  these  hopes  have  not  been  strengdi- 
ened  by  recent  events,  and  now  that  we  can,  at  this  season,  when  aD 
military  operations  are  nearly  suspended,  dc^berately  review  the  poli- 
tical and  militaiy  condition  A  the  Punjab,  I  can  arrive  at  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  state  of  our  relations  with  that  eountrv  hs 
become  more  critical  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  once  Rajah  Heem 
Singh's  death. 

*<  When  the  finances  of  the  state  shall  be  found  to  be  insnfficieat  to 
pay  the  troops,  a  state  of  things  may  arise,  at  any  moment,  requiria^ 
the  instant  decision  of  the  highest  autnority  on  the  spot*" 

Here,  then,  we  discover  that  in  June  last  Sir  Henry  Hardioge 
understood  clearly  what  w^  to  be  done.  But  subsequent  trans- 
actions, it  may  be  said,  relieved  him  from  his  apprenensions  by 
developing  before  his  mind  a  more  re-assuiing  prospect  of  the 
situation  of  thin^  at  Lahore.  On  the  contrary,  the  internal  re* 
lations  of  the  Seikh  state  became  more  complicated  and  difficult, 
the  disorganisation  of  the  army  more  complete.  Disobedience 
and  dkloyalty  established  into  a  rule,  when  the  dilapidated 
finances  no  longer  supplied  the  means  of  checking  present  ^Ua- 
orders,  by  throwing  tnem  forward,  as  it  were,  and  accumulating 
them  upon  the  future.  An  active  correi^xmdenoe  was  meanwhile 
incessantly  carried  on  between  our  political  agents  of  all  daases 
at  Lahore  and  the  govemor-generai's  office;  and  we  defj^  minis- 
ters by  produdng  the  whole  papers,  to  show  one  single  letter 
calculated  to  dimmish  the  anxiety  which  the  state  of  thmgs  pre- 
vious to  June  had  inspired. 

In  August,  little  improvement  was  certainly  visible  in  the  aspect 
of  Seikh  affiuis ;  for  on  the  7th  of  that  month  the  ^ovamor-genend 
informed  the  Secret  Committee,  that  no  prospect  existed  of  the  estar 
bUshmentofafirm government.  His  own  words  are: — 'la  the  midst 
of  anarchy,  conspiracies  for  the  destruction  of  conffictin^  parties, 
tareachery  and  debauchery,  there  is  an  attempt  making  at  miprove- 
ment,  in  the  suppression  of  open  rebeUion,  and  in  maintaining 
.the  peace  (^  the  eapitaU  which  has  not  been  altogether  without 
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aacoess ;  and  the  collection  of  the  rerenue  has  been  flomewhat 
impxoTed,  under  the  managfiment,  able  thongk  comipt,  of  Dewaa 
Deena  Natli.  MOitaiy  preparation  is  also  being  made,  witk 
more  than  usual  vigour;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we  can  per- 
ceive nothing  to  lead  to  the  expectation  of  a  pamianent  and  strong 
government  being  formed.' 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  must  have  a  peculiarly  constituted  mind. 
He  saw  that  in  the  Punj&b,  the  ehieff  if  not  tne  onlj  obstacle  to 
the  eatablisiiment  of  a  firm  government,  was  the  unwieldy  military 
body,  which  had  unwisely  been  called  into  existence  oy  Runjit 
Singh,  and  ^et  he  appears  to  have  expected  that  additional  mili- 
tary preparations  would  lead  to  the  desired  end.  But  not  to  dwell 
on  this,  Jet  us  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  his  expec- 
tations in  the  ensuing  montn  of  September.  By  that  time  the 
financial  abilities  of  Deewan  Deena  Nat'h  had  been  allowed  some 
short  time  to  devel<^  themselves,  and  if  the  other  rulers  had  any 
distinct  notions  of  policy,  they  likewise  had  been  allowed  sufficient 
tunity  to  let  it  appear  what  they  were.    What  then  was  Sir 

Er  Hardiage's  view  of  things  in  September  ?  Uis  ideas  had 
y  begun  to  be  disturbed.  From  premiaes  laid  down,  he 
found  himsdf  imaUe  to  draw  le^xtimate  condusiona.  He  thought 
ihere  was  scarcely  achance  of  avoiding  hostilities ;  he  saw  the  Lahore 
rulers  immexsed  in  sensuality,  stupified  by  their  depraved  indul- 
gences, comine  into  the  Durbar,  staggering  or  tottenng  firom  the 
effects  of  the  bst  night's  debauch,  and  in  that  state  of  mental  im- 
becility, attempting  to  regulate  the  a&icB  of  the  state.  Of  such 
persons  what  rational  hope  could  be  entertained  ?  The  governor- 
general  obviously  had  none;  but  yet  concludes  his  despatch  with 
we  following  words: — *  We  are  determined  to  maintain  the  pa- 
cific course  of  policy  which  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  to  the 
utmost  extent  ol  conciliation  and  forbearance.' 

Thisi,  howevtf ,  is  not  the  termination,  which  the  attentive 
leading  of  the  despatch  would  lead  one  to  expect.  We  looked 
that  he  should  say,  under  these  circumstances,  ^1  considered  it  my 
duty  to  take  every  precaution  against  the  invasion  of  our  territories 
b^  their  disorderly  troops,  ana  shall  in  consequence  hold  a  suffi- 
aent  f<»oe  in  readmess,  if  poonble,  to  avert  such  a  calamity,  os 
at  least  immediately  to  punish  the  authors  of  it/  Sir  Heniy 
HardingereasoQs  differently.  He  gives  the  Court  of  Directors  cause 
to  think  that  hostilities  would  be  inevitable;  but  tiiat  come  what 
mi^ht,  his  object  would  still  be  to  forbear  and  conciliate.  This 
had  now  beooisie  his  settied  policy,  and  he  has  consistently  carried 
it  out.  He  saw  the  Lahore  govenuaent  in  a  state  of  diflsolotios, 
and  he  hoped  that  fortune  would  bring  forward  a  man  capable  of 
xeoiganinng  it ;    he  saw  that  the  army,  which  constitiiUed  the 
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goTemmeni*8  wont  eaemyy  was  rtreogtluenu^  itadb^  uui^  lliei^- 
fore,  he  liopcd,  that  the  goveminent  would  In^e  a  better  chanoe. 
of  prolonging  its  existence ;  Be  saw  distinctly^'  ihtX  a  Uow  waa 
attempting  to  be  made  at  us,  -and  he  resolved  to  naeet  ii»  axud  did 
meet  it,  hy  keeping  our  troops  out  of  the  way,  and  by  bringing 
up  at  the  last  moment,  a  force  which,  according  to  all  Kuinaii. 
calculations,  would  be  cut  to  pieces. 

But,  we  are  advancing  too  fast.  Bv  the  30th^  of  Scj^tembert 
the  governor-general  appeared  to  be  slowly  awaking  to  a  pTopec 
sense  of  his  duty.  In  a  despatch,  bearing  that  date  be  writes  to 
the  Secret  Committee  as  follows  :— 

'^  The  forbearanee  of  the  ffovemment  of  India  hat  been  earned 
to  an  extent  beyond  that  which  has  been  customary.  Every  militaiy 
precaution  has,  however,  been  taken,  advice  and  warnings  have  be^ 
repeatedly  conveyed  to  the  Lahore  government  in  the  plabast 
language ;  even  the  risk  of  giving  offence  by  such  language  has  beat 
ineanred,  rather  than  iaii  in  the  essential  point  of  dearly  defining  the 
nature  of  our  p<^icy,  and  of  having  that  poticy  well  understood.** 

He  afterwards  adds,  that  he  would  omit  no  {wecautions,  bat 
should  be  prepared  for  any  event. 

These  assurances  must  have  put  both  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
the  ministers  here  at  home,  into  a  confident  state  of  mind.  If  thrir 
representative  in  the  East  appeared  to  be  pre-eminently  forbearing 
and  conciliatory,  he  was  at  the  same  time,  according  to  hia  own 
showing,  fully  senrible  of  tlie  necesrity  of  preparing  tor  war.  They 
trusted  to  him,  therefore,  and  hoped  that  he  would  guard,  as  fiur 
as  human  prudence  could,  against  a  surprise;  that  he  would  study 
the  necessities  of  the  frontiers;  that  he  would  accuratelv  acquaint 
himself  with  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  andproportion  nis  powers 
of  resistance  to  their  powers  of  attack.  Whatever  his  conduct 
mi{^ht  be,  it  was  at  least  clear  that  he  understood  the  perils  of  his 
position  on  the  30th  of  September,  1845.  But  his  despatches, 
tx>th  {)revious  and  subsequent  to  that  date,  bear  all  the  marks  of 
wavering,  of  the  entire  absence  of  a  clear  perception  of  things,  of 
incorrect  apprehenrion  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  most  inadequate 
notions  of  what  his  own  situation  required  of  him.  He  seems  at 
this  period  never  to  have  formed  a  distinct  perception  of  any  thing. 
A  thick  doud  had  descended  on  his  mental  vision,  which  mstorted 
the  forms  and  dimensions  of  all  objects,  and  prevented  his  form- 
ing  the  same  ideas,  and  arriving  at  the  same  oonclnsions  as  other 
men. 

Never  before  during  his  long  life  had  he  found  himself  in  a  po- 
ridon  so  critical,  steaming  up  the  Granges  towards  an  unknown 
seat  of  war,  to  be  carriea  on  with  a&  enemy  of  whose  character 
and  resources  he  was  altogether  ignorant^  as  may  be  proved  to  de* 
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moiistffttioii  ffom  Ins  own  <36spatcfaea,  Iiis  whole  moral  economy 
dudenreni.  a  alight  derangement.  He  was  oppressed,  too,  by  the 
consciousness  that  neace  and  economy  were  expected  of  him,  and 
ihafc  them  were  peniaps  those  at  home  who,  if  any  new  drain  were 
made  on  the  finances  of  India,  would  overwhehn  him  with  blame» 
lAatever  might  be  the  resnh  of  his  enterprises. 

These  perplexities  he  experienced  in  common  with  every  other 

gcremor-general,  but  unhappily  he  did  not  possess  that  elevated 

a^d  enlarged  sense  of  duty  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  con* 

temn  all  nnfounded  calumnies,  and  to  adhere  inflexibly  to  the  die* 

tates  of  his  own  judgment.     He  felt,  on  the  contrary,  oppressed 

by  1I16  sense  of  his  lesponsibiHty,  and  instead  of  rising  with  the 

oooasion,  and  oppo^n^  greatness  of  mind  to  great  difEculties, 

found  his  faculties  shnnk  and  wither,  and  his  vigour  desert  him 

in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  the  emergency.   E^nceforward,  he 

obstinately  combated  with  the  weapons  of  unbelief,  the  portentous 

logic  of  events^  which  operating  on  any  other  mind  would  have 

proved  irresistible.    The  Seikhs  might  tnreaten,  ann,'and  march, 

ne  would  not  believe  that  they  had  any  design  in  so  doing.  They 

must  be  arming,  he  thought,  in  sport,  and  marching  for  recreation. 

Besides,  eitbethis  political  agents  deceived  him,  which  would  show 

that  he  had  not  selected  the  proper  persons,  or  he  must  have  cast 

aade  their  information,  and  formed  his  opinions  independently' of 

it,  for  he  entertained  so  absurd  an  idea  or  the  Seikh  forces,  that  he 

cOMdered  it  altogether  beyond  their  power  to  carry  their  menaces 

into  execution. 

The  country,  perhaps,  may  think  it  impossible  that  the  British 
government  should  have  sent  out  to  India  a  man  so  lamentably 
unequal  to  his  sitiuition,  as  we  have  described  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dmge  to  be.  We  must,  therefore,  appeal  once  more  to  docu- 
mentary evidence,  from  which  we  shall  be  able  to  adduce  proofs 
altogether  irrefragable.  On  the  1st  of  October,  writing  to  the 
Secret  Committee,  the  governor-general  says: — 

*'  The  impression  made  on  my  mind  is,  that  there  irill  be  no  attack  or 

violation  of  o«r  frontier  by  the  Seikh  forces." 

On  eveiy  other  person's  mind  the  contrary  impression  had  been 
inade.  Major  Broadfoot,  abhough  himself  much  inclined  to 
dootrt  and  hesitate,  unquestionably  laboured  under  the  conviction 
that  it  wouidnot  be  safe  to  caleukte  on  the  eontinuance  of  pacific 
relations,  but  that  carriage  should  forthwith  be  got  in  readiness 
to  transport  troops  and  stores  towards  the  frontier;  while  various 
Ettiopcan  rcffiments  should,  without  delay,  be  ordered  to  march 
from  the  hffl  stations.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  however,  enter- 
tained the  most  profound  contempt  for  the  enemy.     In  his 
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despatch  of  October,  he  describes  them  as  a  weak  and  miflenLble 
rabble,  from  whom  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  on  this  point  he  ever  changed  his  mind,  t31  fliej 
were  across  the  Sutlej.  His  account  of  the  Seikh  anny  is  as 
follows: — 

"  The  regular  force  at  Lahore  on  the  12th  of  September,  does  (did!) 
not  amount  to  15,000.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  army  would  not 
have  returued  from  furlough  UDtiT  the  beginning  of  October.  Assum- 
ing that  the  Seikh  troops  are  desirous  of  being  led  against  the  Englidi, 
an  assumption  more  than  doubtful,  their  present  state  of  inefficienr^  is 
too  palpable  to  encoura^  them  to  undertake  such  a  risk  at  the  IMSmg, 
and  under  the  command  of  a  minister,  who  at  this  moment  is  an  object 
of  their  hatred  and  contempt,  and  nHxwe  anti-&i^i^  policy  has  bean 
publicly  denounced  in  Durbsr  as  hJttl  to  the  stated  by  the  moat  inflosft- 
tialchieft." 

For  these  reasons,  he  says,  he  expected  no  immediate  raptare, 
though  he  still  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  some  precautionaiy 
measures,  but  these  were  obviously  regulated  by  a  secret  false 
estimate  of  the  Seikh  forces.  He  persuaded  himself  that  they 
were  weak  and  demoralised,  and  that  at  bottom  they  did  not  eren 
desire  to  come  into  collision  with  us.  He,  therefore,  threw  into 
Ferozepore  and  Loodiana,  a  force  which  might  have  made  some 
head  ao^ainst  the  15,000  scarecrows,  conjuredup by  the  govemor- 
generaVs  imagination  at  Lahore,  but  absolutely  nothing  compared 
with  the  army  that  did  cross  the  Sutlej.  The  15,000  inefficient 
men,  then  suddenly  swelled  into  60,000  or  80,000,  and  wore  so  for- 
midable an  aspect,  that  by  their  coming,  India  was  all  but  placed 
in  desperate  circumstances.  Sir  Henry's  garrison  had  then  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Loodiana,  which  was  abandoned  to  its  fate,  and 
to  be  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  governor-general,  and 
commander-in-chief,  who  without  it  would  not  have  been  in  a 
condition  to  fight  the  first  battle  with  the  Seikhs. 

By  the  23rd  of  October,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  found  that  a 
fresh  change  had  taken  place  at  Lahore,  where  Jowahir  Singh 
had  been  murdered  hj  the  troops.  Still  these  vicissitudes  boded, 
he  thought,  no  miscluef  to  the  English: — 

*'  As  I  expected,*'  he  says,  '<  the  violent  removal  of  Jowahir  Singh,  has 
not  led  to  any  circumstances  likely  to  bring  about  a  ooUirion  with  us,  or 
to  compromise  the  nominal  government  at  Lahore^  in  its  relations  with 
the  Biitish  power.  On  the  contrary,  the  disposition  of  the  remaining 
chiefs  appears  evidently  to  be,  to  mamtain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  fonner 
relations  with  us,  and  to  make  atonement  for  the  unfriendly  acts  of  the 
late  Jowahir  Singh ;  while  the  soldiery,  the  openly  avowed  adminis* 
trators  of  the  government,  though  they  talk  largely  of  iheir  intentions 
with  regard  to  our  army,  show  plainly,  by  their  acts^  they  are  fuUy  aware 


tint  BBPf  attempt  to  force  hostile  measures  upon  U8»  miMt  bean  act  wUA 
would  at  once  seal  their  own  destruction*" 

Fxom  the  above  paamge,  the  conntiy  will  peioeive  clearly,  that 
Sir  Heniy  Hardinge  was  not  acquainted  with  the  real  strength 
or  resouices  of  the  Seikhs.  He  supposed  them  to  be  few  and 
weak,  and  inefficient,  and  so  thoroufflily  awed  by  the  prepaia^ 
tions  he  had  made,  that  they  would  never  seriously  dream  of 
traversing  the  Sutlej.  Nevertheless,  he  oould  not  disguise  from 
himsdf  wat  it  was  altogether  hopeless  to  think  of  the  reorgan- 
isation of  a  native  government  at  Lahore.  The  great  man 
shadowed  forth  by  his  fancy  at  an  earlier  period,  did  not  make 
his  aj^eaxance,  and  confusion  and  anarchy  ^read  and  acquired 
ftesh  force  every  day.  f'rom  aU  this,  but  one  inference  could 
kgilunately  be  drawn.  If  the  fimctions  of  ffovemment  ceased) 
there  would  of  neoessi^  be  no  revenue,  and  the  troops  could  net 
be  paid,  and  as  without  pav  they  could  not  subsist,  they  would 
first  exhaust  the  means  of  plunder  in  their  own  country,  and 
then  by  a  sort  of  necessity,  be  driven  over  into  ours  in  search  of 
mere  subastenoe. 

The  information  collected  by  the  news-writers  and  political 
agents,  ought  to  have  convinced  the  governor-general,  that 
tmngs  were  fast  approaching  this  point.  Almost  every  source 
of  revenue  had  been  dried  up,  and  it  was  only  by  prayers  and 
supplications  that  the  Maha  Ranee  could  obtain  from  the  treasury 
at  Govindghur,  a  comparatively  small  sum^  to  stay  the  cravings 
of  the  soldiers  for  money,  xet  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  amused 
himself  with  the  hope  that  the  storm  would  blow  over,  and 
though  be  directed  some  steps  to  be  taken  towards  augmenting 
the  deficiency  of  the  commissariat,  he  sought  to  communicate 
his  own  groundless  confidence  to  the  commander-in-chief,  writing 
to  whom  ne  says : — *  I  do  not  anticipate  the  probability  of  any 
emergencies  arising,  which  can  require  the  army  under  your 
excellency's  orders  to  take  the  field  this  autumn.' 

While  the  governor-general  however,  elated  by  these  antici- 
pations, was  taking  credit  to  himself  for  his  economical  policyi 
which  induced  him  to  leave  the  army  in  a  state  of  almost  com- 
plete inactivity,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Seikhs  were 
actually  putting  themselves  in  motion  in  order  to  advance  upon 
the  Sutlg.  Their  intention  became  known  to  Major  Broadfoot 
on  the  20th  of  November.    In  laying  his  information  before  the 

Eovemor-general,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  framed  his 
mguage,  imconsciously  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  superior  functionary,  and  that  he  felt  more  strongly,  than  he 
Ihought  it  prudent  to  express.  Other  letters  and  papers  also  came 
iOf  corroborating  the    representations  of   the   political    agent, 
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Bni  in  vain.  Sir  Heniy  Hardinge  oonaidered  it  menloziom  to 
tnm  a  deaf  ear  to  all  unpleasant  news,  and  resolve  not  to  make 
any  change  in  lus  arrangements.  It  suited  his  temper  to  doaht^ 
trhether  any  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  communicationa 
that  reached  him.  Had  he  been  a  prudent  statesman,  as  aoon  as 
he  perceived  that  the  matter  was  merely  doubtful,  which  implies 
that  he  knew  not  how  the  event  might  turn  out,  he  would  nave 
taken  care  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  that  coxild  occur. 

A  man  walkiiyg  near  a  fidling  house,  and  doubtvig  whether^  if  he 
advanced  on  that  aide  o£  the  street,  it  might  not  tumble  down 
upon  his  head,  would  in  all  likelihood  be  at  the  pains  to  cross  to 
the  other,  and  not  satisfy  himself  with  the  remark,  that  since  it 
might  hold  up  for  a  few  seconds  longer,  he  would  even  go  on  and 
take  his  chance.  Sir  Heniy  Hardinge  saw  the  Seikh  government 
falling,  and  knew  that  whenever  the  catastrophe  amved,  a  very 
large  and  dangerous  portion  of  the  ruins  would  topple  over  into 
our  territories.  But  he  said,  it  may  continue  on  its  basis  a  short 
time  longer  ;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  moment  of  its  fall,  and  therefore 
I  shall  t^e  no  precautions  against  it.  That  this  was  his  fixed  de- 
termination is  obvious  from  the  following  passage  : — 

'^  The  preeautbns  already  adopted  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of 
dor  forces  bein^  UDprepared  to  meet  any  movenieDt  of  the  Seikh  army 
this  season,  and  the  arrangements  made  by  the  commaadernin-ehief,  on 
tbereoeiptof  Major  Broac&^ot's  intelligenoe^  rendered  it,  in  my  opinion^ 
unnecessary  to  aUow  these  reports  of  invasion  to  make  any  chan^iii  my 
moTements." 

The  value  of  this  persevering  scepticism  may  easily  be  esidmated, 
if  we  call  to  mind,  that  at  the  very  moment  he  was  writing,  the 
2nd  of  December,  the  Seikhs  werem  full  march  towards  him,  and 
dragging  alon?  that  tremendous  field  of  acdilery,  which  was  to 
commit  such  havoc  in  his  ranks  at  Moodkee  and  Feroaeshah. 
But  he  was  endowed  with  the  most  invincible  powers  of  doubting. 
It  seemed  to  him  unstatesman-like  to  believe  any  thing,  until  he 
should  see  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Rumours  and  leportB  he  tcoated 
with  supreme  contempt,  though  the  accounts  forwarded  to  him  by 
his  own  political  agent  seemed  to  have  made  at  one  moment  some- 
thing like  an  impression  upon  his  mind  : — 

*<  Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  present  moment,  and  although  my 
conviction  is  strong  that  the  Seikh  army  will  be  deterred  from  acts  of  ag- 
gression on  account  of  the  state  of  our  military  prepara^n,  yet  it  is  hy 
no  means  impossible  that  we  may  be  forced  at  any  moment  into  war,  and 
that  operations  on  a  very  extended  scale  may  be  mraiediately  neoessary." 

Here  then  we  find  the  governor-general  a  few  days  before  the 
Seikhs  actually  commenced  the  passage  of  the  Sutlej,  and  when 


they  irarckulreody  afanosi^in  sight  of  it,  in  ftcC  t^m^t  gM^og^^n, 
any  elevated  point  near  any  of  tbe  Ghata  might  have  discemod  tha 
ttnoke  of  their  <amp  fireeii  we  find  wq  say,  the  gov6rnoE-|;eneral 
admitting  the  posaibility  o£  Seikh  invasion,  and  tardily  and  xeluo* 
tsntly  taking  meaaores  to  repulse  it*  But  althou^V  ho  did  nof 
Aiink  the  event  ibctually  impoasible,  he  was  careful  m  his  d^patdh 
of  the  4lh  of  Deoember  to  show  how  little  streffi  he  laid  ]xpon  th^ 
rumour  aa  he-atill  persisted  in  considering  it.  . 

''My  own  impression,"  he  says,  '^remains  mialtered.  t  do  aiMiext»ect 
fhe  troops  will  come  as  for  as  the  Stitlej,  or  that  any  poflitiv«  act  of  ngn 
greision  will  be  oommitled." 

This  brings  the  matter  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  catas- 
trophe, and  yet  Sir  Henry  Hardingc,  as  is  proved  by  his  own 
language,  regarded  the  invasion  of  our  territory  by  the  Seikhs  va 
all  but  an  impossible  circumstance.  He  admits  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had  received  warning  of  their  approach,  not  from  Major 
Broadfoot  only,  but  from  that  large  body  of  news- writers,  who,  by 
the  prudence  of  his  predecessors,  had  been  stationed  at  Lahore,  and 
in  various  other  parts  of  the  Seikh  dominions.  His  incredulity 
therefore  was  wifliout  excuse.  Hoidid  not  know  what  was  taking 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sutlej,  simply  because  he  refused  to 
convert  the  intelligence  brought  him  into  knowledge.  He  required 
ocular  demonstration.  On  whato  ther  people  saw,  or  heard,  or  knew^ 
he  placed  no  reliance.  He  must  have  the  Seikhs  before  him  60,000 
or70,0008trong,to  convince  himself  of  the  reality  of  theirexistenee. 

In  what  light  this  deficiency  of  political  faith,  may  appear  to 
the  pabHc,  we  cannot  of  course  undertake  to  say,  but  for  our  own 
put  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that  had  many  fomer  governor-gene- 
lals  displayed  the  same  incapacity  of  oonviction,  our  Indian 
^pire  would  have  been  long  ago  at  an  end.  One  of  the  prin* 
cipal  oualificatbns  of  a  statesman  is,  the  pow^  to  discern  truth 
mm  Utlaehood,  to  sift  reports,  to  weigh  probabilities,  and  to  givQ 
to  whatever  news  is  brought  in,  the  credit  due  to  it  and  no  more« 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  proved  himself  to  possess  no  discrimination* 
He  could  not  distinguish  between  true  and  false  rumours.  Ha 
must  believe  all  that  noight  be  told  him,  or  believe  nothing.  He 
kneir  no  medium. 

The  consequence  has  been  written  in  blood  on  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dustan; thousands  of  lives  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  incredulity. 
Had  he  possessed  Uie  art  of  interpreting  rumours,  and  reading  the 

rof  ^e  times,  he  would  have  had  50,000  men,  and  an 
.^iiate  park  of  urtillery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  SuUej,  in 
"which  case  it  cannot  be  doubted,  tnat  far  more  signal  victories 
Would  have  been  gained  over  the  Seikhs,  and  at  a  much  smaller 
^pense  of  human  me.    This  is  the  great  point  to  be  insisted  on. 
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The  hetLfj  ardnance  that  should  have  been  at  TTmbala,  or  Loo- 
diana,  or  Ferozepore,  or  at  some  other  conTenieiit  point,  at  a 
proper  distance  from  Ae  riyer,  was  partly  at  Delhi,  ana  partly,  we 
Dehevev  at  Cawnpore.  This  wa»  sheer  neglect.  In  no  posrible 
view  of  policy,  can  it  be  defended.  It  was  easy  to  calculate  how 
many  days  would  be  required  to  bring  it  up  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river,  and  as  the  greatest  uncertainty  was  acknowledged  to 
prevail  respecting  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  it  was  manifestly 
impossible  to  foresee  at  what  moment  it  might  be  suddenly  re- 
C[uired.  The  reader  will,  we  are  sure,  acknowledge,  that  it  any 
invasion  were  expected  between  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  it  would 
not  be  very  advisable  to  keep  the  guns,  necessary  to  defend  any 
point  of  that  coast,  at  Edinburgh.  Some  more  suitable  station 
might  indisputably  be  fixed  upon. 

The  same  general  rules  of  policy  and  common  sense  should  have 
regulated  the  proceedings  of  the  govemor-eeneral  of  India.  It  is 
qmte  an  absurd  apology  to  say  that  he  md  not  know  at  what 
point  the  Seikhs  womd  cross  the  river.  It  was  his  bu^ess  to 
xnow.  He  had  ample  means  at  his  disposal  for  comnuinding  such 
knowledge,  and  if  he  n^lected  to  empio;^  them,  that  may  be  said 
to  constitute  one  of  the  principal  counts  m  the  accusation  a^inst 
hinu  But  in  fact,  this  is  altogether  an  afWthought.  It  is  an 
affront  to  common  sense  to  affirm  that  any  rules  of  prudence 
required  that  the  troops  should  be  ke{)t  scattered  over  numerous 
distant  stations  ;  at  Meerut,  at  DeUii,  in  Bundelkund,  in  the 
aoutixem  extremity  of  the  DoSh^  and  on  the  sea-coast  of  Sinde. 

We  have  proved  that  ample  warnings  had  been  given  of  the 
hostile  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  that  mil  time  had  been  allowed 
for  the  bringing  up  of  troops,  artillery,  and  tiie  munitions  of  war; 
that  they  were  not  brougbt  up,  was  tne  crime  of  the  governor-ge- 
neral ;  and  his  crimixuJity  would  not  have  been  diminished  had 
the  Seikhsy  through  a  sudden  panic  or  otherwise,  been  deterned 
from  crossing  the  Sutiej,  It  is  no  defence  of  lus  neglect^  to  main- 
tain that  theLahore  army  had  marched  southward  on  the  previons 
year,  but  returned  without  crossing  the  river.  If  no  adequate 
preparations  were  then  made  to  meet  and  repel  them,  we  have  two 
crimes  proved  instead  of  one.  The  ffrievous  fault  committed  last 
year  was  surely  no  defence  of  tide  &ult  committed  now.  The 
Seikhs,  though  they  did  not,  might  have  crossed  on  the  former  oc- 
casion»  when  the  same  calamities  would  have  taken  place  that  we 
have  at  present  to  lament.  Our  escape  was  providential.  ^  We 
owe  it  to  no  wisdom  of  the  governor-general,  who  thinks  his  late 
neglect  and  want  of  j>rudence,  may  be  defended  by  adducing  the 
example  of  his  previous  misconduct  We  leave  the  country  to 
ju^;e  of  tiie  value  of  such  an  apolo^. 

into  the  details  of  the  batties  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
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Seikhs  liaye  been  more  or  less  masters  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej,  we  do  not  propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enter,  but 
turn  once  more  to  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  trans- 
actions in  question  in  this  country.  Thanks  have  been  returned 
to  the  Anglo-Indian  anny,  and  likewise  to  the  governor-general, 
in  his  military  capacity,  for  their  achievements  during  the  late  con- 
test But  there  was  one  regiment  which  narrowly  escaped  being 
omitted  from  the  vote  of  thanks  given  to  the  rest  of  the  army. 
We,  of  course,  speak  of  the  62nd.  A  single  expression  employed 
inadvertently,  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  moment,  by  Sir  John 
Littler,  seemed,  but  only  seemed,  to  reflect  on  the  intrepidity  and 
^^Uantry  of  the  corps.  One  or  two  journals  in  this  country  mis-« 
interpreting  the  general's  language,  too  hastily  inflicted  a  wound 
on  the  feelings  of  both  officers  and  men  of  the  62nd,  but  their  de- 
fence fell  into  able  hands.  Several  journals  gave  a  correct  expla* 
lotion  of  their  conduct,  and  proved  that  no  blame  was  to  be 
attached  to  them  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of 
LfOrds,  coincided  literally  with  those  journals.  A  higher  testi- 
mony the  62nd  themselves  could  not  desire.  It  was  deliveredt 
moreover,  hy  the  illustrious  old  general  in  a  tone  of  unusual  en- 
thusiasm, which  drew  forth  much  cheering  from  the  lords. 

But|  as  on  the  fleld  of  Ferozeshah,  uie  62nd  regiment  was 
serving  the  East  India  Company,  it  must  necessarily  look  with 
some  anxiety  to  the  opinion  expressed  of  it  at  the  India  House. 
The  proceeding  whiclb  take  place  there  excite  somewhat  too 
Ettle  attention  in  the  country,  partl}^  because  the  speakers  com- 
xaonly  content  themselves  with  echoing  the  opinions  of  parlia- 
ment, and  partly  because  India  has  not  hitherto  been  regarded 
vith  an  interest  proportioned  to  its  value.  Other  causes,  lifce- 
-wise,  may  concur  in  occasioning  this  neglect  to  which  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  refer.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction,  however, 
-we  learn  that  the  defence  of  the  62nd  was  warmly  taken  up  at 
the  India  House,  by  Colonel  Sykes  and  Captain  Grover.  Both 
these  officers  took,  we  believe,  nearly  the  same  Hne  of  argument. 
The  latter,  having  alluded  to  the  fate  of  the  gallant  General  Sale, 
said  '  He  could  not  give  a  silent  vote  on  that  occasion.  He  was 
desirous  also  of  saying  a  few  words  in  consequence  of  some  re- 
marks that  had  been  made  upon  the  conduct  of  the  62nd  re^- 
menty  a  res^ent  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  with 
which  he  had  been  brigaded. 

'  Now  he  had  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  was 
not  a  braver  re^ment  in  her  Majesty's  service,  thftn  the  gallant 
Spiingeis.'  From  the  time  the  62nd  had  been  raised,  to  the  present 
moment,  it  would  yield  to  none  for  discipline,  good  conduct,  or 
bravery;  yet  this  regiment  had  met  with  a  check,  that  he  did 
apt  deny.    Did  any  slur  attach  to  the  regiment  in  consequence 
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of  that  check  ?  Far  from  it.  It  must  be  reooltocted  tblit^'OUt  m£ 
nineteen  officers,  seventeen  were  either  killed  or  wounded;  aiiulSi 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  few  men  who  survived,  shooIA 
have  fallen  back  upon  the  reserve.  It  mast  be  ^^ooUected  abo 
that  the  army  had  to  struggle  against  other  enemies  besides  the 
Seikhs — hunger  and  thirst,  under  a  burning  sun,  and  he  "was 
sure  that  the  civilians  present  must  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  so  much  could  have  been  achieved  imder  such  circumslaiiee& 
It  was  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  oertaijDUfcy 
that  their  conduct  would  be  appreciated  by  the  British  nation, 
that  could  alone  have  enabled  our  gallant  soldiers  to  act  w  they 
have  done.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  more  on  the  suIh 
ject,  as  a  gallant  officer  on  the  other  side  (Colonel  Sykes)  had 
already  with  much  good  taste  justified  his  friends  of  the  62iid. 
With  military  men  no  justification  was  necessary,  as  there  was 
not  an  officer  in  the  service  who  would  not  be  proud  to  put  on 
the  uniform  of  the  62nd.' 

We  feel  if  possible  still  more  strongly  on  this  subject :  we  haye 
examined  as  carefully  as  the  docmnents  before  us  would  permit* 
the  conduct  of  the  regiment  in  question,  and  our  conviction  10 
that  it  behaved  most  gallantly.  It  would  no  doubt  have  plea9ed 
us  better  had  circumstances  enabled  it  to  advance  and  ca^ure  the 
guns  of  the  enemy ;  but,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  consideratelf 
observed,  when  five-twelfths  of  the  men  had  be^  killed  or 
wounded,  when  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  offiycers  had  fiJlen, 
when  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  enemy  was  mowing  down  the 
remainder  every  instant,  no  apology  for  their  falling  back  on  the 
reserve  is  necessary.  That  the  14th  Native  Iniantry  lon^r  vmnr 
tained  its  ground,  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  attributiB^  sup^ 
rior  bravery  to  that  regiment,  but  by  stating  the  fact  that  it  was 
accidentally  exposed  to  a  less  murderous  fire,  as  is  proved  indtt- 
bitebly  by  its  greatly  inferior  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  native  armiy  ;  we 
think  and  have   alwavs  thought  it   deserving  of   the  higheBt 

1)raise,  unsurpassed  as  it  is  for  fidelity,  discipline,  or  valourr  But 
et  us  not  seize  upon  this  occasion  for  insidiously  converting  ij» 
good  qualities  into  an  excuse  for  committing  injustice  towaseds  our 
oym  countrymen.  Braver  than  the  14th  mtive  In&ntiy,  no  i»- 
gimenf  in  any  army  need  be  ;  but  when  the  I4th  and  the  62nd 
snail  hereafter  meet  the  enemy  side  by  ride,  we  will  answer  foor  it 
that  our  brave  fiindftstani's  will  not  have  to  blush  for  the  oon-* 
duct  of  their  English  comrades.  The  truth  is  that  the  62Qd 
fought  till  the  regiment  was  for  the  moment  disorganised  ;  there 
were  no  officers  to  lead  the  men,  their  physical  powers. w^re  ex- 
hausted, they  had  reached  the  utmost  term  at  wnich  further  ex- 
ertbn  to  them  was  possible.    This  is  our  present  conviction*    If 
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on  my  fiitdre  field  the  re^ment  give  way  before  otlier  of  her 
Majesty's  ye^ments  sunilarly  circumstancea,  we  shall  be  among 
ihe  last  to  undertake  its  defence,  or  to  apologise  for  it.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  himself,  who,  notwithstanding^  bis  deficiencies  as  a 
statesman,  is  as  brave  an  officer  as  ever  drew  sword,  felt  that  the 
whole  aflair  had  arisen  out  of  a  mistake,  and  for  that  reason  in* 
vited  the  surviving  officers  to  meet  General  Littler  at  his  tablei 
that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  both  parties  to  come  to 
amicable  explanations,  and  remove  all  unpleasant  feeling. 

The  subject  ought  not  to  be  lightly  dropped ;  it  is  the  duty  of 
tbe  press  to  discuss  it  again  and  again,  to  institute  inquiry  after 
inquiry,  to  hear  patiently  every  thing  that  can  be  said,  but  to 
avoid  most  religiously  e3q)ressing  an  opinion  which  may  appear 
to  tarnish  the  reputations  of  brave  men,  who  throughout  tneir 
lives  have  fought  strenuously  in  the  public  service.  Even  this 
ciicumstanco  however  ought  not  to  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
a  single  act  of  cowardice.  But,  as  we  have  observed,  it  is  our 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  the  62nd  fought  as  bravely  at  Feroze- 
fihan  as  the  80th  itself,  and  that  it  did  not  give  groimd  imtil  its 
phydcal  powers  were  totally  exhausted. 

We  trust,  however,  that  this  nor  any  other  question  will 
divert  the  reader's  mind  &om  the  case  which,  we  trust,  we  have 
made  out  against  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  Our  position  is,  that  ho 
did  not  believe  the  reports  of  the  approaching  invasion,  when  the 
evidence  before  him  whs  amply  sufficient  to  justify  such  a  belief  $ 
that,  in  consequence,  he  neglected  to  make  adequate  preparations 
ton^nke  them;  that,  in  consequence,  when  they  were  actually  in 
our-  territories,  he  had  to  meet  them  with  a  very  small  force, 
which  occasioned  a  great,  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  human  life; 
that  he  is  therefore,  unfit,  to  be  Governor-General  of  India,  and 
ot^t  forthwilfh  to  be  recalled,  lest  by  pursuing  the  same  policy 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war,  he  should  endanger  the 
peace  and  stability  of  our  empire  in  the  East.  We  need  not  add 
a  tvoid  more.  The  public  will  perceive  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  leel  the  imminence  of  the  danger.  Never  was  there 
a  momekit  at  which  it  could  be  said  to  be  more  unsafe  to  intrust 
the  eondiiet  of  our  Indian  affairs  to  chance.  Consummate  pru- 
dence is  now  requisite.  The  fate  of  200,000,000  of  men  in  Asiai 
and  the  glory  or  this  great  empire  in  every  part  of  the  world,  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  governor-general.  He  has  shown  him^ 
self  tmeqnal  to  his  situation;  he  has  given  imequivocal  proofs  of 
slofli  and  negligence;  let  him,  therefore,  at  once  be  deprived  of. 
the  power  to  repeat  his  errors,  and  to  expiate  them  with  the  lives 
of  oAter  B)«n. 
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It  affords  us  extreme  pleasure  to  perceive  from  Ae  aocoont 
brot^ht  by  the  last  mails  from  India,  that  the  character  of  ^e 
62iid  has  now  been  completely  cleared  firom  all  blame,  as  it  is 
proved  not  to  have  retired  before  it  was  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
commanding-officer.    We  subjoin  an  cctmct  from  the  report. 

**  Under  these  circumstance  seeing  her  majesty^s  62nd  was  exposed  to 
a  most  destructive  fire  without  any  object,  as  they  could  not  move 
forward,  I  conceived  it  my  duty  to  direct  ihem  to  retire,  wfaidi  tbej 
did  in  almost  as  good  order  (making  allowaace  for  the  heavy  loss  tbej 
had  sustained)^  as  that  in  which  they  had  advanced." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  possess  the  following 
comparative  view  of  the  casualties  in  the  modem  battles  of  India 
as  compared  with  that  of  Waterloo. 


Total  number  of 

Killed  and 

tound  nmnberaw 

troops  in  action 

woonded. 

Waterloo,  1815,  Duke  of 

Wellington 
Assaye,    1803,    Duke    of 
Wellington 

72,000 

11,960 

Im    6 

4,500 

1,541 

lin    3 

Laswarry,   1803,    Lord 

Lake 

6,500 

900 

lin    7f 

Mehedpoor,  1817,  Sir  T. 

£u810p             •            •             • 

4^000 

800 

line 

Haanee,  1843,  Sir  C  N*- 

mn  .... 

2,800 

256 

lull 

Fwoaeahah  and  MDodkM, 

1845,  ffir  EL  Gouc^    . 

G 

18,500 

8,287 

lib   6 

POSTSCRIPT  TO  ART.  I. 

That  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  put  forward  any  ofnnion  ai 
all  on  the  present  state  of  a  country  like  Spain,  'the  act  of  power^ 
which  has  just  been  perpetrated  by  General  Narvaez,  may  serve 
to  show.  fTothing  is  certain  there  but  the  uncertainty  of  eveiy 
thing.  The  Milaflores  cabinet,  after  a  brief  and  ^p<ng»^fi^nt 
existence,  has  been  broken  up  by  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure 
of  Greneral  Narvaess,  who  has  also  suspended  the  Cortes  and  virta^ 
ally  abolished  the  liberty  of  the  press.  From  the  violence  of 
these  proceeding,  most  persons  axe  led  to  look  for  ano^er  ssa- 
guinary  revolution;  and  we  confess  that  all  things  considered, 
such  a  consequence  does  not  appear  exceedingly  improbable.  It 
is,  at  all  events,  much  to  be  deprecated,  because  the  character  of 
the  Spanish  mind  ought  already  to  have  made  it  abundandy 


manifest  that  revolutionfl  in  Spaisi  bemi  nothing  but  xevolutions. 
Violence  ia  eeldom  anywhere  £ivoiirable  to  freedom,  and  least  of 
all  is  it  likelj  to  prove  so  in  Spain.  We  tahall  be  glad,  there- 
fore, to  see  the  leaders  of  parties  in  that  country  bide  their 
time  and  trust  to  the  effibcts  of  opmicm  and  exj^erience  on  the 
public  mind.  The  extravagant  vanity  and  ambition  of  General 
Karvaez,  already  so  apparent  in  all  his  actions,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  bring  about  his  downiaL  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  consti* 
tutional  party  in  Spain,  which  Dossesses  its  system  of  thouffht» 
its  pacific  views,  ana  ita  declared  and  well-known  leaders,  out 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  scarcely  yet  prepared  to  fi^t  for 
£reedom.  They  axe  too  much  attacnea  to  dynasties,  too  bigoted, 
too  superstitioiis.  Still,  when  it  comes  to  be  understood  that 
the  recent  gross  infringements  of  public  liberty  have  been  in- 
sdgftted  by  Fraieh  influence  through  Queen  Christina,  and 
that  the  object  is  the  subjection  of  opain  to  a  humiliating  de- 
pendence on  foreign  powers,  it  is  possible  that  even  the  very 
populace  may  be  roused  into  resistance.  For  this  moment  the 
leaders  of  the  Constitutional  party  should  wait.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, as  the  furious  acts  of  Cnarles  X.  of  France,  and  his  mi* 
nister,  Folignac,  have  formed  the  model  of  Narvaez's  proceedings, 
80  the  outburst  of  popular  indignation,  whidb.  in  France^ 
punished  these  outrages,  may  likewise  be  imitated  in  Spain,  and 
with  the  SBme  results  We  confess,  neverthdesa,  that  weiook  with 
much  dbnbt  and  anxiety  towanU  the  events  of  the  next  few 
months  in  the  Peninsula.  Owing  to  the  slate  of  tiie  press  there, 
we  axe  kept  almost  in  darkness  respecAmg  the  actual  feelings  of 
the  pe(x>Ie.  Party-writers  disguise  the  truth,  and  flying  travellers 
are  unable  to  discover  it.  AU|  therdfore,  that  we  can  do  is,  pa- 
tiently to  wait. 
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BBHoA'^ijue  dtt  Mhnoires  tekttjfs  ^  VHistoire  de  France  pendoMtU, 
IBieme  Siecle.    T^me  1.     Didot,  1846. 

Tj^  mcontastable  s^^eiionty.of  the  Frewih  as  iii«m0ir-wxiten~ha8  lon|^ 
beejx  a  commonplace  in  cnticum.  The  vexy  luiUs  of  the  natkniai  di»* 
zacter  became  as  it  were,  yirtues  in  the  memoir- writer  i  while  tbedamik 
of  A  &tyU  emyf  pi^uantf  fa,miUAr,  and  wiiity,  we  alouwt  eHongk  to  itaU 
one  forget  the  vanity,  indiscretion,  insincerity,  and  scandaL  Butwtdt- 
all  possible  delight  in  ifxeneh  oE^miNtB  the  most  eoamgeotu  i^^ 
sbrmk  from  the  enonnous  <|uantiiy  of  volumes  whiofa.  have  eopal  daiHs^- 
or  nearly  so,  on  his  attention*  Add  ta  thi%  that  M  these  w«iiks  oantmn 
much  that  is  idle,  vapid,  no  longer  interesting ;  and  that  the  fgnoMHB 
scattered  over  a  morass  of  insipidity. 

Now,  thanks  to  Messrs.  DSdot,  these  two  enormous  obstacles  are  abput 
to  be  removed.  The  first  volume  of  a  new  and  praiseworthy  un- 
dertaking is  before  us.  The  first  of  a  series  of  twelve  volumes 
which  will  ccmtain  the  essence  of  two  hundred!  This  series  will  com* 
prise  the  eighteenth  oentuxy-^that  is  to  say  from  Louis  XIV»,  to  die 
birectorv  in  1795.  The  memmrs,  which  best  paint  the  state  of  society 
daring  thiacurioua  and  eventful  epoch,  will  be  selected,  and  from  these 
all  that  is  no  longer  interesting,  all  the  repetitions,  all  the  digressidiie 
and  siqMrfiuovs  dstaUs  will  1^  omitted,  b«t  otherwise  the  ^isnma 
verba  of  the  writer  given  s  and  the  varions  links  neoesssar  to  Ibnii  A 
these  meau»rs  into  a  hiatocio  whole  will  be  esppUed  by  the  editor,  M* 
Fs.  Barrio.  A  move  charming  eoUeotion  it  would  be  <ifioult  to  mh* 
pose.  It  will  belong  to  history  9  in  its  facts  and  its  oiuty  ;  itwiUbekm^ 
to  psychok^iy,  in  its  exhibitioD  of  individualities ;  and  it  will  have  ilie  in* 
terest  of  &tion  in  its  intrigues,  adventores,  and  portraiture  <tf  the 
passions. 

The  first  volume  u  of  good  promise.  The  epodi  ai  which  liie  series 
commences  is  the  Inbqous  one  of  la  rigenee.  Wnat  was  its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic ?  The  preparation  of  a  revolution  amidst  the  orgies  of 
dissipation.  No  work  is  better  fitted  to  depiot  the  licentious  couii> 
where  the  Duchess  de  Maine  conspired  with  all  the  beaux  egprUsy  than 
the  memoirs  of  Mademoisdle  Delaunay,  afterwards  Madame  de  Sta^ 
who  aa  one  of '  les  femmes  de  la  Duobesse^'  lived  in  the  very  oentie  o£ 
the  conspiracy  and  the  dissipotioB.  Her  memoirs  have  been  tran^atel 
into  English ;  but  detestably.  After  Madame  de  Stael  eomes  Le  Mar- 
quis D'Argenson ;  who  was  niokna,med  D'uirg^etuon,  la  hhte  because  he 
was  stupid  enough  to  be  honest  Bete^  or  not,  he  was  a  veiy  enter-^ 
taining  writer,  ioA  his  memoirs  here  printed,  are  worthy  of  him,  who, 
when  some  people  were  prosmg  about  death,  said  so  wittity,  *  Vooa 
trouves  done  cpi'd  est  difficile  demonrir?  Je  vais,pawtaniqueitmiU 
monde  s'en  HreJ  We  have  then  extraets  firom  ^Madame  la  m^re  da 
regen^'  and  firom  the  inindtable  St  ftmon,  from  whooi,  indeed,  we 
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would  fiun  bare  bad  m^rtv  Wtflhallwpfvtraiihesiicoeednigyoliimes 
finxm  time  to  time.  The  odIj  otMerta^otf  we  feel  called  troon  to  make  is, 
with  regard  to  tkeneceaaitjr  forafutt  general uhd^it.  Tfau^  it  is  poftsible, 
Meaais.  IKdot  intend  to  funish  with  the  eonduding  volume.  Should  they 
iH>t  liaTe  thought  of  it,  we  would  strongly  uige  it  on  their  conridevation  ; 
it  would  very  materially  augment  the  value  of  the  series.  No  work  of 
twelve  Tolumes  can  pretend  to  oompletenees  without  a  good  index  ;  but  a 
weak  aa  -various  saipers<mat  as  tne  present-^a  work  that  comprises  th^ 
events  of  an  eventfbl  oenturv,  and  all  the  principal  persons  who  figured 
thevehi— «  woik  whose  twelve  volumes  are  to  contam  the  essence  of  two 
huodred — for  this  not  to  have  an  ample  index  would  be  to  lose  half  its 
utility. 

In  eonehision,  we  may  add  ^at  faeries  resembles  in  form  and  price^ 
thai  verj  cheap  and  elegant  Hbraiy  which  the  Didots  publish,  under  the 
title  of  *  Chefr-d'CBuwe  de  la  litterature  Fran^aise/  of  which  we  have 
ofitaaionaHy  spoken. 

Grundriss  der    Griechischen  LitercUtir  nut   eimem   verg^aichsnden 
Ueherblick  der  Rbmischen.     Von  G.  BEBNHAVDr.     Kweiter  TheoL 

'Williams  and  Norgate.     184^. 

Aktkbl  a  lapse  of  nine  yean.  Hear  Bendunrdy  produces  diis  second  por-^ 
tkm  of  his  '  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Greek  Litmiture/  Which  com- 
pletea  the  weric*  The  present  volumoy  of  seme  1100  pages,  comprises 
th^  History  of  Gxeek  Poetry,  and  nay  be  regained  as  a  complete  wotk 
iu  itself* 

Herr  Bernhardt  is  a  ripe  sdu^ari  and,  with  ^  patient  industry  of 
G^Tuau  seholarsyhaatnade  himseif  thorough  mastev  of  the  biMiographv 
of.hi3  subject.    As  a  lepcrtefv  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  Greek 

Ktiy»  this  voluiBe  has  eonsideraUe  vshM,  because  it  includes  the  very 
«t  labours  of  philologists.  Thus  the  Fables  of  Babrius,  the  discovery 
of  whidi  exoited  so  muck  attention  amongst  the  erudite^  only  a  few  months 
a|po,  Ittve  given  rise  to  a  snail' library  of  editions,  commentaries,  and 
criticisms;  all  of  these  works  has  our  author  devoured,  and  the  result  is 
coodeused  ia  his  iiotes< 

The  work  is  fitly  entitled  <  Ontiiiies;'  our  veadsM  must  not,  therefore, 
look  for  any  of  the  Ufl^her  oharscterislics  of  Mteraiy  hiistory.  It  is  a 
book  for  rofereuoe  and  studvf  learned,  impartial,  complete.  A  true 
Gerfl^an  book,  bursting  with  Uie  bulk  of  its  materials,  written  in  a  plain, 
useful  style.  Eoglish  rsader%  indeed,  niiaht  desire  more  of  that  fine 
rushing  eDthusiasai»  which  gives  wings  to- the  learning  of  Mr.  St.  John's 
*'  Hellenes^'  eoavertieg  a  Imk  of  refereaee  into  a  debghtful  companion. 
But  if  it  has  not  tim  merit,  it  is  not  without  a  merit  of  its  own;  viz., 
that  of  being  the  best  eompeadium  with  which  we  ara  aoquainted, 
uniting  fulness  with  brovity.  One  excellent  pettion  of  the  atrangement 
is  the  distribution  of  notes.  Instead  of  being  ftrtigued  by  the  perpetual 
iuienuptioa  of  the  text  in  foot-notes  and  xmvences,  the  notes  are  ap- 
pended to  eaeh  seetien,  and  aa  these  seetvena  are  short,  the  yeader  has  no 
tsopMe  iftiigning' to  the  nolea  whenever  he  ^K*i  disposed.  In  this  way 
the  author,  is  etu^dedfiast  to  psssent  ^on  wkhi^elear  ett^itietf  of  the 
subject  of  each  section,  and  afterwards  to  discuss  controvertible  or  con- 
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troverted  points  in  the  notes.     Hie  absence  of  an  mdezisy  honever, 
a  serious  drawback. 

To  those  fiuniliar  with  Heir  Bernhardy's  pverioiis  wovks,  and  espe« 
dally  the  '  Gnindziss  der  Romiscfaen  loeiatar/  which  has  lon^  en- 
joyed a Ingh  |repiiMLon,i¥>eDaiiMat of  ows  ma  beneeeaaary  to Tecom- 
mend  the  present  work;  and  to  others,  we  trust  diat  we  hmre  m  thess 
few  lines  sufficiently  indicated  the  natoie  of  the  woric,  £sr  the  eseentioa 
of  which  the  authors  name  is  gnaiwatoo. 

TTie  Destinatian  of  Man.    By  J.  G.  Fights.    Translated  from  the 

German.  By  lU&s.  Percy  Siimett.  Chapman,  Brothers*  1846. 
Too  much  encouragement  cannot  be  given  to  enterprbin^  puUiestioBg 
Eke  the  present.  They  are  directly  in  the  teeth  of  popular  prepdice  and 
popular  trash.  They  are  addressed  to  the  higher  class  of  readers— 
those  who  think  as  well  as  read.  They  are  works  at  which  ordinarf 
publishers  shudder  as  'unsaleable,'  but  which  are  really  capable  of  fma- 
ing  a  yery  large  public. 

The  preeent  wnk  is  the  most  popular  <^  all  Fichte's  writings.  It  is 
animated  by  a  great  and  k)ihr  puipose,  and  written  in  a  strain  of  subdued 
but  powerful  eloouence.  Those  who  are  alarmed  at  the  obscuiitjr  of 
German  philosophy  need  feel  no  uneasiness  in  taking  up  Ae  *  Destma- 
iion  of  Man/  wnich  was  expressly  intended  as  a  popular  exposition  of 
Fichte*8  doctrines.  It  is  as  he  truly  says,  intelligible  to  all  readers  who 
are  really  able  to  understand  a  book  ai  all ;  and  as  the  history  c^  a 
mind  in  its  yarious  phases  of  doubt,  knowledge,  and  faith,  is  of  ia- 
tenoe  interest  to  aU.  Agree  with  Fichte  or  disagree  with  him,  yoa 
cannot  help  being  carried  along  by  his  manly  earnestness,  you  can- 
not help  being  struck  with  hu  subtlety  and  depth.  Agte&Mni 
in  such  a  matter  we  take  to  be  wholly  radifferent  A  book  of  this 
stamp  is  sure  to  teach  you  mu^  because  it  ezcates  thought.  If 
it  rouses  you  to  combat  its  conclusions,  it  has  done  good  wetk ;  for  ii^ 
that  yery  effort  you  are  stbred  to  a  eonsideration  of  points  of  yiew  whksfa 
hitherto  escaped  your  indolent  acqoiesoence. 

Of  the  translation,  we  must,  on  the  whole,  speak  yery  fa%Uy.  ^  ^ 
accurate  in  the  best  sense.  Some  objection  may  be  occasionally  rais^ 
to  particular  phrases;  but  German  philosophical  language  is  the  despair 
of  all  translators  ;  we  haye  no  equivalents  for  many  of  its  ordinsiy 
words ;  and  although,  therefore,  we  may  question  Mrs.  Sinnet's  at- 
tempt^ we  willingly  confess  that  we  can  suggest  few  that  would  do 
better.  Compared  with  ordinary  translations  from  the  Gennan  it  is 
xeally  admirable.  One  great  merit  is,  that  the  reader  is  neyer  pbgoed 
by  the  consciousness  of  reading  a  translation.  It  is  as  idiomatic  ^ 
easy  as  original  oompoaition. 

From  a  passage  in  the  pre&ce  we  learn  that  fhe  translator  is  the 
author  of  theartick  on  Fichte's  life  in  oar  Number  for  October,  1845. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  has  bestowed  cousideraUe  attention  upoi^ 
Fichte,  and  he  feels  assured  that  he  is  only  expressing  the  unrftfsal 
opinion  of  the  readers  <tf  the  *  Foreiffn  Quarterly,*  when  be  regards  that 
article  as  sufficient  guarantee  Sot  the  translator's  oapaoi^,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  author. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDEKCE. 


Uamoveb,  I2th  March. 

DzAB  Ms.  Editoe,— This  place  would  be  as  dull  as  ever,  had  not  the 
mucb-beloyed  king  recently  issued  an  order  which  may  safely  be  claned 
anionc»t  the  most  characteristic  acts  of  his  enlightened  and  paternal  ^ oven- 
ment,  Tou  know  well  enough  how  shamelessly  he  has  always  dlspkyed  a 
marked  preference  for  the  nobility^  and  an  undisguised  contempt  for  the 
bourgeoisie.  That  is  his  system.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  it  works !  I  need 
say  nothing  of  the  affection  that  is  borne  him  bv  his  bourgeois  subjects.  But, 
as  if  by  one  stroke  of  profound  policy,  he  wished  at  once  to  humiliate  the 
bourgeoisie  and  irritate  the  nobilUy,  he  has  recently  ordained  the  following 
humane  and  social  rule.  The  officers  in  his  army  are  poor;  nitiably  poer. 
They  have  also  the  further  inconvenience  of  being  not  altogetner  machines 
but  men»  ou  dpeupret  I  This  leads  them  to  marry,  and  as  a  consequence,  to 
become  fatliers.  His  Majes^^  has  resolved  to  'put  down'  marriage  in 
the  army.  Accordinelv,  no  omcer  may  now  marry  unless  he  can  show  that 
he  possesses,  besides  his  pay,  a  certain  stipulated  income.  The  lieutenant 
must  have  800  dollars  a  year  {IBOL  ) ;  the  captain  must  have  1200  dollars ; 
and  so  on  in  proportion.  Now  this  would  be  a  hardship  in  England ;  in 
Hanover  it  amounts  to  the  abolition  of  marriage  in  the  army  ;  die  officers 
are  so  poor»  that  those  possessing  the  stipulated  sum  are  bhick  swans. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Suppose  a  captain  has  won  the  affections  of  a  girl  pos- 
sessing fortune  enough  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
marriage,  the  course  of  their  true  love  may  run  none  the  smoother  on  that 
account.  It  must  be  shown  that  the  fair  one  belongs  to  a  family  worthy  of 
uniting  itself  to  that  of  a  Hanoverian  officer !  The  pure  beer-ond-tobaoco  blood 
of  Hanover  must  not  be  oorropted  by  any  admixture  with  puddle !  Domier 
fPetler  I  are  we  to  sprins  au$  EdeUimid—axe  we  to  belong  to  the  rich,  rare, 
glorious  aristocracy  of  Hanover,  and  have  our  children  born  of  bouraeois 
mothers?  '  Perish  the  thought/  as  the^  say  at  Astley's.  The  merdiant 
may  be  a '  verv  worthy  individual,*  but  his  daughter  cannot  marry  our  son. 
So  thinks  noble  Hanover ;  or  rather,  so  thinks  the  noble  kine .  He  will  not 
have  burghers  in  hb  army.  If  his  officers  are  weak  enough  to  look  with 
serious  thoughts  upon  a  burgjier's  daughter,  he  will  not  be  weak  enough  to 
suffer  the  scandal.  Henceforth,  fascinating  fire-eaters,  turn  your  batteries 
elsewhere,  that  your  descendants  (if  you  have  any  that  you  can  acknowledge) 
mav  exclaim  with  the  fine  /ellow  in  '  Peter  Pindar,'  who,  speaking  of  one 
of  nis  ancestry,  says  :— 

^  The  man  who  did  espouse  this  dame  divine^* 
Was  Alexander,  Earl  of  Kincardine ; 
Who  poured  adown  my  body,  like  a  sluice, 
The  noble  I  noble  1 1  noble  ! !  I  blood  ofBrnce  l** 

Was  ever  any  thing  more  farcically  despotic  heard  of  in  these  modem  times? 
That  the  king  should  wish  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  of  poverty  in  his 
aimy  is  natotal  enough,  but  bos  he  pursued  a  ratioiial  method?    That  he 
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should  insist  upon  his  eiicen  bebg  pommmA  of  «  eertnin  coorMtafGs  ere 
the/  manvy  is,  perha|»,  somewhat  atfaitiei^y  hot  it  is  islelli^oie  enoi^Ai. 
But  that  he  should  forbid  the  nobly-born  officer  to  unite  himedf  to  ttie 
Bercfaant's  dau^Horj  whe  oonM  famish  the  ceaipettnce  this,  «s  a  mere  bit 
of  politico  military  eoooomy,  to  say  nothing  of  tbeefeefiotta,  b  an  ateoniity 
so  DioDstroos,  so  ridiculous^  and  so  despotie,  that  one  knows  not  wfaetber  to 
laugh  or  to  be  angiy.  The  unhapi^  victins,  however,  6nd  it  no  faiaghilig 
matter  :  like  Polypbemns,  <  th^  nge,  they  bnm.*  True,  all  their  anger 
eva|)orates  in  useless  gnimblin^  When  they  meet  with  a  sympathetic 
foreigner  they  pour  (oi&  their  griefr  and  grow  eloqnent.  But  withottt  a  free 
press  and  free  speeclH  what  avaUB  gramUing  or  etequenee?*  As  CMie  of  ttem 
Siid  to  me,  '  We  are  all  furious  agaoMt  the  order  i  hut  we  Haatyverteis  are 
good-natured  fellows*  and-— we  snhflMt.*  . 

The  king  must  have  been  veiy  certain  of  bis  power  befbi^  he  eottM  ftM 
ventured  on  sudi  a  course^  To  offind  the  army  is  of  all  tiiktp  ikaageiom  fa 
a  desnot.  What  miut  be  the  extent  of  despodsss  when  the  annr  can 
be  offended  and  the  bouigeoisie  humiHated,  without  creating  any  *ddiig 
more  serious  than  a  little  grumbling,  and  that  Geittan  graa^ling  ?  Resllr, 
to  an  Eoglishman,  the  present  state  of  Germany  is  a  sad  spectacle,  ill 
Austria  they  have  recently  passed  an  edict  whidi  dejnives  ereiy  one  ef 
citizenship  who^all  dare  to  join  the  Geman  Catholks,  of  wlMnn  Konge  ir 
the  Luther.  German  Gathaucism  is  tolerated  ehewlie^e  when  not  recoj^' 
nised ;  in  Austria  it  is  a  lieresy  so  dire^  that  Protestantism,  Mosaism*  m 
short,  any  and  every  kind  of  tmi  is  prefftred  to  it.  Jews,  Aistestants^  and 
Maliometans  may  live  there.    Grerman  Catholics  alone  may  not ! 

To  return  to  the  Hanoverian  matter.  Some  people  see  in  the  ordef  a 
certain  aspect  not  without  importance.  Thev  believe  that  the  king  wishei 
his  officers  to  be  unmarried  because  they  will  be  bettersotdiers.  Ilrey  eigne 
that  when  a  man  has  a  wife  and  fiunily  he  is  more  of  a  dtfcetf  than  sbtdter : 
he  is  less  reckless  of  his  life ;  less  adventurous.  In  other  words,' lie  Is  mote 
man  than  machine.  This  appears  to  me  an  illogical  and  silly  argument.  I 
at  once  appeal  to  our  army.  Are  our  officers  less  distLinguished  for  cxiuraffe 
when  married  ?  Are  they  less  invincible  because  they  have  wives  and  chu* 
dren  to  support  ?  The  question  answers  itself.  In  tnith,  the  very  attempt 
to  make  the  soldier  less  of  a  man  than  a  fightingmachine,  deprives  him  of 
his  greatest  qualities  as  a  soldter-^the  morale.  We  all  know  that  strength 
and  discipline,  valuable  as  they  are,  are  nothing  in  compaHson  witii  toe 
morale.  The  man  who  has  a  femily  looking  up  to  him^  will  be  the  last  to 
disgrace  his  name ;  not  only  by  lack  of  courage  but  by  lack  of  any  thing 
else  that  constitutes  an  hononrable  man. 

But~-and  tlie  point  is  of  the  highest  impoitance— t|ie  citizen,  the  fkmiljT 
man,  by  the  yety  fact  of  being  bound  to  society  with  so  many  tender  Itnks,  is 
essentially  a  social  man.  He  sticks  to  the  established  order  of  things ;  h)^  is 
slow  to  entertain  revolutionary  ideas ;  he  woold  rather  suffbr  a  certl^ 
amount  of  endurable  despotism  tlian  launch  into  any  enterprise  that  would 
disturb  the  social  condition  of  his  country.  The  single  man  is  an  adventtuer, 
and  as  such  prone  to  revolutions,  because  in  an^  social  disturbance  he  hat 
his  cliance  of  advancement  and  renown.  He  is  reckless,  unfettered.  He 
stakes  his  life  ii^^n  the  die,  becatise  he  has  only  his  life  to  stake.  No  wife, 
no  dearly-loved  children  interfere  wHh  his  theories.  He  will  fight  for  what 
is  just ;  lie  will  rebel  for  a  theory,  why  should  he  not?  His  stake  is  smalt ; 
his  chance  great. 

This  being  an  indisputable  fact,  what  shaH  we  think  of  the  despot*s  pdicy 
which  would  increase  the  number  of  men  prone  to  revolution,  and  those  men 
the  best  instrumenta  for  a  tevDlutloa  ?   On  the  ineiease  of  hmnomlity  in  the 
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mnoy^akmfy  gwgt  eaoi^^  which  this  hnr  triH  ^rodnce,  I  my  notfiitig. 
The  king,  doubCleH»  cans  DOt  a  grom^en  about  it.  Rot  politSeaIfy  it  is  a 
Goloasal  afaiardity. 

Coiuidenog  what  ate  the  aeatiiMBti  with  which  die  Duke  of  Cumberhnd 
is  regarded  in  England  and  liittwiw  in  PnuBia,  you  will  be  somewhat  sar- 
priaed  to  hear  that  he  is  very  much  Uked  in  Hanover  by  the  nobility  and  the 
lower  chases.    His  marked  twefaasnae  for  the  former  exphiins  their  senti- 


ments ;  and  his  judicious  fitiicry  of  the  people,  in  walking  or  riding  about 
like  St  plain  gentleBiani  eaplaias  his  popularity  with  the  plebs.  But  amongst 
the  middle  oasses  he  is  legaided  with  any  thing  but  khidly  feelings ;  and  all 
cultivated  people  know  very  well  d  qmai  «'es  i^mr  mr  wtm  eompte. 
Fawerty  nnidly  and  alarmin^y  increnses.    '  I  used  to  thin  V  said  i 


^         -  ^    -  -  „  ^  _      -  -  ,   I  a  gen— 

tleasan,  who  has  excellent  means  of  knowing,  *  that  althoogh  you  were  richer 
in  Enj^and  than  we  wm,  neverthriesa  you  had  more  poverty.  I  hare  since 
had  occasion  to  scmtinise  our  condidon  narrowly,  and  my  belief  is  that  there 
Sa  much  more  poverty  amongrt  vs,  without,  at  the  same  time,  having  the  as- 
aiatnnee  of  any  wealth.  In  our  provinces  yon  may  traverse  large  tracks  of 
land  where  yon  will  ind  the  people  starving ;  and  yon  do  not  see  there,  as 
in  Kngkmd,  residences  of  weakhy  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  are  at  least 


able  to  relieve*  in  aeaae  mcaaure^  the  burdens  of  the  poor.'  Much  of  this 
destitution  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  exclusion  or  Hanover  from  the 
ZoOverehh  notably  amongst  the  ilax<«pinnen  and  weavers.  The  linen  manu- 
fiictures  are  DOW  obliged  to  have  two  establishments,  one  in  Hanover  and 
one  in  some  oonatry  in  the  Zoihetem  (Brunswick,  for  example),  where  die 
linen  can  be  bleached  and  sold.  Nevertheless,  the  feeline  in  Hanover  gene- 
rally is,  that  they  have  done  wia^  in  keeping  out  of  the  Zolherem,  To 
sum  up  my  impressions  of  Hanover,  in  one  sentence,  I  would  say  that  whereas 
in  England  the  contrast  with  enormous  wealth  makes  poverty  more  salient 
and  hideous,  in  Hanover  the  absence  of  wealth  makes  poverty  more  desolate 
and  hopdcss. 


BtaLin,  I7ik  Mardk. 

I  was  glad  to  leave  Hanover,  and  expected  to  find  Berlin  a  pleasant 
change*  So  in  truth  it  was,  but  no  thanb  to  Prussia  for  it.  Had  i  not  so 
many  fiiends  here,  I  know  not  liow  dme  could  be  killed.  Eveiy  thing  is 
'  stal^  flat,  and  unprofitable.'  Political  matters  look  as  gloomy  as  ever ; 
but  there  is  notliing  going  forward  to  give  even  variety  to  eomplahits ;  nothing 
but  the  dd  droning  regrets  salute  ooe^  ears.  The  Polish  insurrection,  which 
on  the  Rhine  excited  a  perfect  fever  of  sympathy,  has  very  properW  been  re> 
flarded  here  as  a  puny,  premature,  and  therefore  foolish  sAair.  The  liberals 
kraent  that  ao  much  blood  should  be  so  insignificantly  shed,  and  so  many 
bmve  men  doomed  to  Siberia  and  elsewhere  for  so  useless  an  outbreak. 

Literary  matters  are  sdli  wocae.  Nothing  appears — ^nothing  isgoing  for- 
wacd.  Polemics  akme  occupy  the  press,  and  such  polemics  I  The  worthy 
Germans,  who  know  how  to  aooominodate  themselves  to  any  hardship — and 
conceive  .the  hardship  to  a  German  of  not  being  able  to  get  a 'book  printed! 
almost  as  well  deprive  him  of  his  WeUn  Bier  and  pipe  1— manage  to  console 
themselves;  and  as  one  said  to  me  yesterday, '  It  is  well  that  a  tune  of  quiet- 
ness should  come.  Let  us  lie  (allow;  we  sliall  then  be  able  to  study.  Ick 
maeie  j€jU  Fondkmggn  !  (I  am  now  making  researches)'  Curious  to  know 
how  he  proposed  to  avail  himself  of  the  pause,  and  to  what  researches  he  was 
goiag  to  devote  the  precious  time,  bow  that  he  had  it,  yon  mayimagme  the 
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extent  of  ay  •yosfNilkv  vlie»  he  infevned  lae  that  kenMUceapiedwichtke 
'  £kiitiiiiaB  iiyttsmmf    How  wmy  GofioMi  4 

Another — yet  another  I — book  on  Goethe  wUl  shortly  appear,  beiBg  a  voall 
valuae  of  unp«bltthed  leltets.  i  te«e  teesMMe  oftbe  ahoeti  ;';tlM7  piooriae 
MtoftMamciit,  though  I  fear  thef  aie  aooMirfaBt  too  local  to  be  gMtly  lai«> 
Mating  in  fin^ao^. 

Pnitx,  the  amhor  of  the  Arisfeophcnk  eomtdy  'Die  politiiahe  Wo» 
dMoatube,*  of  which  yon  gave  ua  aoBM  idea  C  Foreign  Quarterly,  No.  i.iex.') 
is  now  here,  and  lecturing  on  the  dmina.  Ho  waa  iodicied  4«r  bia  ooiaeiy  i 
hot  ihm  king,  having  ohaneed  to  read  it  wti^  the  trial  waa  m  ptomnm,  was 
apparently  mvch  aniaaad  with  it ;  at  aay  rata  he  did  not  aea  any  wag  m  it 
very  criiainal,  ao  oideied  the  proo^  looaaaa.  I  inuit  tell  yau naloiy,  now  I 
an  oo  the  aobjeet  of  forindden  hooka^  Thera  appeared  recaatly  a  wock  mt 
Amtrian  fiaanoes»  written  hy  one  well  inatruded  in  the  attOn^  and  whoa 
the  goforaaient  ahrewdly  auflpooled  to  veside  in  Pragaa.  Aa  the  nmlaiioaB 
were  Teiy  ofeuiffi^  the  gawi  anient  oedtred  Herrlfubdt,  die  head  oCtfae 

elioe  at  Pngue»  to  dhcwer,  if  paarible,  the  author.    AUaeaivb  waa  vmb. 
B  then  raeeived  iMtmttiaiia  to  aet  out  hhnaeif  ibr  Hanbai^  where  the 

Mr  to  wheedle  the  aeeret  ilroai  GampB»  the 
Dhlisher.'  Mubdt  aet  off;  hot  aoaae  one  had  bean  belbtohin,  and  had  warned 
^pe  of  hia  parposou  Caaipe,  who  is  a  aeiy  knowing  fiidlow,  playad  hit 
part  to  perfectkm ;  anflhaad  hiaaetf  to  haojokd^and  at  UmC  uivited  Mtihdl 
to  tea,  half  promiring  to  tell  Imn  the  author's  name,  under  a  ooodition  of 
aoerecy.  At  tea  Mvdht  was  vonr  pressiag;  and  Campe,  at  length,  begging 
biM  to  make  no  use  of  his  knowledge,  oonfideatially  wfai^eied, '  The  author 
ia  Herr  Muhdt,  the  head  of  the  police  in  Pfague.*  Conceive  the  start  and 
the  changm^  colour  of  Herr  Mubdt  1  Alarmed  leet,  perhaps,  the  author  of 
the  work  nnght  have  maliciously  taken  his  name — ^for  he  had  no  auspictona 
of  Campe,  he  earnestly  declared  himself  to  be  the  head  of  the  poUoe.  Campe 
affected  astonishment.  Miihdt  then  asked  him  if  he  had  many  oapm  «f  tha 
work  on  hand ;  and  on  being  told  there  were  still  two  hundred  and  fifty,  he 
bought  them  all.  The  next  day  Campe  called  at  his  hotel,  to  ask  htm 
whether  he  would  like  any  more  copies  of  the  work.  *  More  !*  exclaimed 
the  astonished  Muhdt,  '  more !  why  I  thought  you  told  me  I  had  got  them 
all?*  -*Sehrrichtigr  replied  Campe,  *  all  of  the /ri<  «dt^a ;  but  a  second 
is  IB  the  press,  of  which  I  can  let  you  have  as  many  copies  as  you  please.' 
Mtdidt  ttien  plainly  saw  that  he  had  been  duped,  and  departed  for  Ptogu^ 
crest-fallen,  and  ao  enraged,  that  I  should  not  Kke  to  be  tne  author  in  ques- 
tion ;  for  if  vengeance  has  a  keen  scent,  he  will  assuredly  be  tracked. 

I  am  doomed  to  disappointment  with  respect  to  the  Swedish  enchaaUesi, 
Jeaay  Lind.  Last  year,  wtien  I  was  liere,  she  was  away.  I  consoled  myself 
with  tlie  reflection  that,  as  she  had  signed  an  engagement  with  Bunn,  I 
shoald  hear  her  in  Enghmd.  No  such  thing,  however.  The  pret^  aaoath 
of  the  ayren  refuses  to  aocommodate  itself  to  our  rebellions  vocables.  Buna 
must  give  tip  the  idea.  When  in  Hanover,  I  learned  that  she  was  to  sii^ 
here  on  Saturday  last,  in  a  concert,  and  on  Suudi^,  in  *  Les  Hogoenots.* 
lamgiae  nnr  jov-~«nd  imagiae  aay  dlisappointaient,  when,  oo  arriving  at  my 
hotel,  I  ordered  the  commissionaire  to  secure  tickets  for  both  evenhiB,  aad 
was  told  thasJeaoy  had  sprained  her  foot  and  could  not  sing.  Oh,  Jenny!  Jenavl 
And  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  as  wdl,  for  my  peaee  of  mhid  and  for  my  Juliaaai 
peace  of  mind,  that  I  cannot  hear  the  endiantress*  She  makes  such  havoc 
aere  amaagpt  tlia  bearded  counts  (sach  counts  I)  that  a  susceptible  poat,  like 
myself,  livinc  upon  adariratioB  (aad  mutton-diops)  conU  hardly  escspe. 
The  yhrare  Ait  at  first  eacited  does  not  abate.  IHckats  aia  taken  thiee 
weeks  ia  advance  when  she  is  advertised  to  amg.    Woaea  vie  with  aea  in 
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Hie  nqitnres  of  their  ptaise  $  and  Borope  ckunom  to  posKss  lier.  To  'Pan 
At  will  certainly  go ;  perhaps,  alio,  to  London  $  for  1  sn  teid  that  Lnnley 
fans  made  her  tm  most  magnificent  &lkf9%,  and  declares  that  if  Bunn  shoakL 
Imng  an  action  agahrat  her  for  BOBfiiHibaent  of  her  contract,  hev  Lumloy, 
«fifl  bear  the  hmden  of  H.  Many,  however,  qneetioi]  whether  Jenny  wiU  he 
faeard  to  adirantage  in  so  large  a  theatre  as  our  Opem ;  and  aone  ttiink  the 
presence  of  the  snpetb  Orisi  wiH  be  ftlal  to  the  small  voice  of  Jenny  Und. 
Ftor  my  pert,  I  hicline  to  think  that  two  snob  very  different  slypes  cnonol  be 
ccmpmd ;  diere  Is  room  for  each. 

Joseph  GnngK-a  name  celebrated  hen,  hut  I  imagine  never  heard  of  m 
Sngland— ^*abont  to  set  off  for  LowdoD,  tnkhijf  with  fatoi  an  ordiestra  4Mf 
fifty  exccflent  nrasielans,  well  trained  together.  Oongl  is  the  atonnB  «f 
Berlin ;  and  his  waltzes  and  dances  are  pretty  enough,  hot  in  toy  opinion  bf 
no  means  equal  to  their  reputation.  Stmuss  is  a  r^  inventor.  After  him, 
many  write  agreeable  waltzes  who  would  never  have  been  listened  to  had  he 
not  given  them  a  model.  IfOnnglis  the  Berlin  9crants,  then  is  he  fto 
parody  Coleridge  upon  Klopstock}  a  vety  BerHn  Strauss.  Last  night  ne 
gave  his  fitrewell  concert,  ana  the  rooms  were  crowded  to  a  frightful  excess ; 
added  to  which,  there  was  an  impenetriible  atmosphere  of  smoke,  which 
made  the  place  iatnppoitable  to  ali  but  Gennaos. 

I  have  no  more  gossip  to  send  yon ;  and  Beriin  is  so  dull,  that  I  shall 
hasten  from  it,  out  of  sheer  hopelessness  of  its  getting  livelier. 

Yours,  &C. 


FLoasNCB.  Fd^ruary  29M,  1846. 
Hx»B  we  are,  dear  Mr.  Editor^  at  the  end  of  aaotiier  Carnival,  and  the 
bopnoMg  of  another  Lent  The  latter  season  of  mortification  and  repen- 
tance is  unalteob^  neetricied  to  its  forty  days,  not  injudiciously ;  but  its  gay 
and  (rolicksome  predecessor  expires  at  a  greater  or  less  age,  according  to  the 
&11  of  Easter,  being  held  to  commence  ever  with  the  new  year.  Last  time 
our  Carnival  was  as  short  as  it  could  be,  and  this  year  it  has  been  nearly  as 
protracted  as  tlie  laws  of  the  Calendar  can  make  it.  And  the  experience  of 
the  two  would  make  it  appear  that  the  old  rhyming  adage  respectmg  the  du- 
ration of  human  i^ony  was  equally  applicable  to  human  pleasure : 

•*  K  fortis,  brevis  ;  si  bngas,  levis.** 

For  in  truth  our '  long  farewell*  to  flesh  baa  not  been  as  brilliant  as  it  is  wont. 
Sundry  causes  have  contributed  to  make  this  the  case  besides  the  length  of 
it.  '  What !  there  has  been  stagnatioa  of  trade  ?'  say  our  English  readers. — 
'  Depression  of  the  public  credit?  Uneasiness  of  the  public  mind  on  political 
grounds?  A  panic  on  any  sort  of  subject  T  My  dear  high-pressure  civilisation 
cockney,  we  imow  nothing  of  these  matters  in  Italy.  We  are  troubled  with 
no  public  mind  ;  and  we  know  no  panic  other  than  might  arise  from  unto- 
ward manifestattons  of  the  intentiom  of  some  of  our  idw — the  Mack  virgin 
at  Impmneta,  or  the  miraculous  porCrait  at  the  Santissima  Anrnmaiata,  for 
instance — disasters  wls^  provided  against  by  a  paternal  aoveranient,  by  takh 
ing  care  that  the  idols  fclehave  themselves  pieasantiy  and  look  cheerily.  Yet 
'we  have  our  pnbffe  misfortunes  and  seasons  of  gloom.  The  Dnke  of  Modeaa 
pervenely  dies  in  tbe  middle  of  Oiraival ;  thus  manifesting  strong  in  dsath 
the  tnling  passion  for  causing^  the  diacomfort  and  annoyaace  possible  in 
fhe  worliT  ft  is  true,  however,  that  it  was  the  only  means  of  insuring  a  ao- 
dicnm  of  regret  at  bis  demise. — Not  qniie  that  either.    Far  the  T 
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god  Jess  ofM  Si,  whosoppliet  here  the  place  of '  Tines,*'  ChroDk^,*  and 
•  «tt0Cie/'  wis  «indiM  fed  tmt»M  Ol^MgtHSlt  «m)i$»^,tet ,  Ifeas^  ~ 
bsttd  toady  to  tis  Antociat,  %lio.«teiMedt«  J>sduii9g.ipltbou5JrQ\^^ 
Ihikft'oa  tlMi4it)f  tiMt  tbc  news  of  tlHtd9ll|h«Efi1|f4T^sc^»m4  Tr!t&«  $ 

of  good  kvedKi^oaljrto  bo«qimlM/bjMbii  ^rtiigJu^Pfi HRprwiar' '^ 

•ritteed-bytheobserfalioih  this?  W0jhlkd<  lost  the  best  savmi 
Bus  h  is  qnke  MSoral  that  the  AnSasrst  .ao4  map^iod  fl^piiUT  pW^ 
'  hest*  aad « wont'  at  ofiposite«ad»  «f  .lh«  soslew  The  Autpcrai^s  opioic. 
the  poiae  has  been  vteted;  Itv  but  iBur,4l)omron9f  tbst  tbe.JMni^  of .'  ^^^ 
aHiase8*dhoiildheaMMiedSolbdiittaniD(«  iriso.  liet  the  fi^oa^ipg  sopi^ 
SDAkthcm.  ithaabeeaeKttai&TelybaiidedahoiithQre,andisaspecaiaBeQQf 
the  Biodes  pohlic  opmiqa  adopts  in  Italjr  to  fnaaifajLitsrife  despite  of^ensoQ^ 
hff  aad  eenesiaatical  >-• 

FAKBGIBn^O  DBL  PtlCA  DI  kOtyfifTA. 

*'  HaoqaecoslaidsU'iiilfiaiteeineiuw 

DeglioppiasaDtij  al  dvoil  aeggio  socaoto 
laalsd  Is  msnniya ;  e  fee  sue  Tsnto 
Di  JQk>ja  ixxooronato  F  impudenza. 

^  IVagB&tnfaawaebbehvseUqiuntaesaeDza; 
Ogoa  iofiuoJa  eopri  ool  regio  manto  s 
£  IMtale  sciaguie  aocvebbe  fanto, 
Che  r  Austriaoo  rigor  parre  demenza. 

**  Eedele  ai  Gesuiti  e  al  santuario, 
Toftur^^  maosDd  U  specie  wnana  i 
Ed^  stati  sooi  feoeun  Calyaro : 

"  Ed  or  morendo  qaesta  baona  lana 
Nomiiia  eiecQSor  testameatario 
21  naeTD  Miniaterodi  Toscana." 

Of  which  rtry  stneere  and  heartlblt  PAMaoTaic  Isulijoio»  for  the  behoof  of 
your  English  readers,  the  fottowingattempt  aS  a  translalioii  :«^ 

'^  Bom  of  the  seed  of  a  ne^hms  race 

Of  tyrants,  dose  beside  his  dncal  Ihioae 

He  raised  the  gaDows,  and  made  boast  to  ova 

A  crowned  hai^man's  tUs  aablashiog  Csoe» 

*•  Vice's  quuitescenoe  in  his  breast  had  pkee : 
His  regal  mantle  o'er  eadi  csime  waa  thvown. 
Until  Italians  woes  so  T«st  were  gtowA. 
Thkt  Austrian  crodtf  leoui'd  gentleness. 

"  Faithful  to  Jesuits  and  to  mobkery 

He  tortured  and  he  butdietM  huniaa  kfaid  f 
And  of  his  states  he  made  a  Oilvarjr. 

**  Now  on  his  death-bed  this  good  sool  we^hid 
Appoints  and  leaves  the  Tuscan  ministry 
Executors  of  his  hist  wiU,  behind**' 

These  last  lines  allude  to  aeitoorastance  whidi  has  aioqsed  more  an|^r  and 
discontent  in  Tuscany,  than  has  been  feH  there  for  years  past— the  giving  vp 
to  the  Papal  government  of  a  refugee  who  hadoicaped  frosn  the  recent  dbtur- 
banees  in  the  Roma|na.  Thk  raur  lias  been  noticed  in  the  £m;lish  and 
Prendi  papers,  but  with  such  entire  misapprehension  of  the  &cts  of  the  case^ 
that  1  wil)  just  tell  yon  aeeurately  how  the  ibiog  £sU  out.  X  think  I  men- 
tioned in  my  last  letter,  the  (bet  at  the  Grand  Duke  having,  agpiinst  the  coiui* 
sel  of  his  ministers,  decided  on  sendiagraway  tp  France  «  body  of  refugees 
from  the  Rooum  States,  with  a  osttain  portiaa  of  assM|tiinf<j  iti  cbthea.  and 
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toidb^.^  '^dr,  <iiie  ortfa^,'6i«tf  ilciltti,  miisraiRfk  iteliitirto  Whoteao^  witlf 
4  fels^  riasspor^  fbr  tHesttb^of  iM  $Mii»  jf/^uM  w^  ft  csrtaili  ■u>di5td  vbabMi 
fetaidea  his  Keatt  on  the  hmkai  of  the  A  mo«  This  wis  Biglay  charmtng  and 
romantic,  and  tfie  ladi^  were  alt  in  ecsfli>iet  o£  knerest  ibottt  ihe  £|1»  of  ao 
faithfbl  and  entei^rbtng' a  lover,  uiilll  tbo  iCiHcwaid  ihct  of  fais  having  l^ft  « 
fond  and  pinm^  tnfe  at^dldgna  WAS  ^Hocfvered,  and  compdled  them  -maeli 
^tnst  the  gram  to  admit  that  tlie  hero-wat'ttot  nempt  fronrhttmte  fmtltj. 
Wellf  no  sooner  had  th^.sHlyfellolrsdtffbolifiFloreQttv than  iwwaa  i»tb6 
hands  of  the  poUce ;  and'  the  Papal  resident  immediate^  dcaoandtBd  Chat  be 
should  he  ^iren  up.  Whlre  was  tobe  dctoe?  11m  €hrand  Dike  W9A  in  the 
greatest  'distreBs/  lV)^iH«r#a^e'it,  th0  p^r  Mife;<deBpite  tlte.ttature  oS^  the 
errand  which  had  brought  her  spouse  back  toFlorencetinBfeeB:hM"wayiMifqQ| 
over  the  Apenntan  ff^AK  BQlog^ii,  bursU  through  tjie  mmrds  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Pitti,  and  throws  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Grand  l>uke.  She  presented 
the  following  petition,  drawn  up  by; ^»ie  of  «l1e  first  advooatH  in  Italy  : 

*•  To  say  to  youf  toyit  highness,  that  tftrtsf  stfppltiint  before  you  is  the  wife 
of  Pietro  Renzi,  would  sntficienfly  tell  that  she  is  t()e  most  miserable  of  wo* 
men,  were  she  not  also  the  mother  of  thrt?e  young  thildi^n.  The  perils  to 
which  these  innoeeht^  ard  Exposed'  f  Ae)^«e  hev'Mimyw  M  the  peril  of  their 
&ther^a  sorrow  which  can  be  estimated  only  by'alkther*^  heart. 

••  Sach  a  heart  is  that  of  your  royal  highness,  itlm  etijoj^  sovereignty  only  to 
do  good,  and  who  adds  to  the  name  of  aU  excellent  i^overeign  that  of  the  best  of 
fathers.  -       .      .       v       t 

"  Trusting  in  that,  I  throw  myself  at  yout-ffect.  My  name  is  enough  to 
tell  you  all  my  woe.  My  t€?ars  are"  my  onlV  efoqnefltei  my  boys  my  sole 
aiguments  ;  your  fatherly  heart  my  aolitaiy:  hope. 

**  From  your  high  place,  oh!  1^  a  mother  voiee  Teach  you.  Give  ear  to 
the  cry  of  three  orphans.  T  know  that  yont  '^frtues  Yime  secured  you  no 
hattftihk^  froni  ^lex^otror^*'  wirioh  is  *lhd  bilteveilt  a  toan  ^a  ta^te.  i'aiA'n 
a  depainng  womati  "fevthas  op»dtpg  afresh  a  cruel  wouo4«  hut  I  caq  have 
nothing  in  common  with  you,  except  the  language  of  afflictior),  wliicli  may 
leach  your  heart  to  theiiivingof  my  children  through  the  saving  of  their  father. 
"  On  a  single  wvrd  of  your  moafib  now  bang  dve  lives.'*'. . 
The  Grand  Duke' a^smclved  ioatery  paiBUildegr«^>bi>^  though  rendered 
extremely  miserable  by  die  affair,  he  thought  lie  could  not,  tinder  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  th^ case,  take  upon  himself  to  effect  a  second  time  the  prison- 
er's escape  by  an  exertkm  oC  l»i  sufMreme  will.  Tlie  new  Tuscan  ministry 
Mem  to  have  acted  in  this  coii{nnoture*  aa  ii^judiciously  as  possible.  They 
hegan  by  referri ng  the  matter  to  tiie  legal  au thori ties.  These,  lawyers,  j udges, 
and  a]],  having  consideied  the  case,  gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion,  &at 
^e  Tuscan  government  was  is  no  wise  bound  to  give  up  the  prisoner,  or 
justified  in  doing  sof  that  on  the  first  occasion  Tuscany  had  decided  on  not 
giving  him  up  to  Rome  for  the  offence  for  which  he  had  fled ;  that  now  he 
">d  committed  no  fresh  offeqce  against  Rome,  but  that  he  had  committed  an 
offence  against  Tuscany  by  returning  thither  with  a  false  passport,  which  in 
&ny  case  gave  the  Tfiscan  government  a  right  to  detain  him  for  punial;kment 
of  that  o#ence.  The  ministry  having  thus  aSked  the  opinion  of  the  lawyers, 
^d  having  recefv^  the  ab^ve  v^y  deerded  and  unanimous  answer,  fofthwith 
B^ve  him  up  to  Hotife  /  Thus  to  the  general  iadi^tion  of  U)e.  people. has  been 
superadded  the  especial  anger  and  dinadsfaotion^f  tim  legal  body.    . 

Other  circumstances  also  hav^  ootioiurfed  to  ineseaae  tli^  general  Unpopu- 
H>^ty  of  t'he  present  government.  The  'octni  ^utiea  always  exceedingly 
^ous  to' th^jbeople' here,  hMrtf  been  soeoeased^  '  An  attempt  ivaa  made  the 
<^erdayat  Pisa  to  ibtrodtfeetbera  an  ailabliili«ieQtof;Nuna,r'  of  the  sacred 

*  The  death  of  bis  first  wifb  and  of  bii.danghter. 
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bflurt  of  too9,'  who  are,  in  fiiot,  Jetuiteaset.  The  popojar  feeling  BianifiBited 
itself  BO  strongly  agaiosi  their  iotrodttctioB»  even  breakiog  oiit  into  violeDce^ 
that  the  attempt  iras  abandoned.  But  the  ioddent  has  helped  to  discredit 
a  ministry  suspected  on  several  grounds^  of  a  fiur  streDger  feeling  of  reg^ 
and  respect  for  Rome  than  is  agreeable  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  ToscaDy* 
Another  indication  of  the  same  sort»  much  dwdt  on,  is  the  fact  that  the  sob 
of  one  of  the  ministers  has  been  placed  in  a  Jesuit  oolkge  for  bis  education. 
We  have  no  leading  articles,  public  meetings,  or  pcriiiical  revlewa,  in  this 
eountiy,  for  the  manifestation  of  public  opinion ;  and  the  popular  feeling 
therefore^  when  roused  by  any  circumstanee  into  transitory  wakefulness,  hss 
to  adopt  other  means  of  showing  itself.  It  has  latterly  been  resorting  to  the 
safe  method  of  making  the  post  the  vehicle  for  its  anonymous  vituperatioa* 
The  members  of  the  new  romistry  have  received  some  hundreds  of  letteis 
containing  every  species  of  lampoon,  satire,  caricature,  and  animadveisioo, 
prose  and  verse,  serious  and  ludicrous,  bv  the  pen  and  by  the  pencil.  One 
of  these  letters,  immediately  after  the  reddition  of  itenu,  contained  a  lepre- 
aentation  of  the  front  of  one  of  the  government  lottery  offices.  These  always 
have  the  successful  numbers  of  the  last  weekly  drawing,  five  in  number,  ex- 
posed to  public  view.  In  place  of  these  five  numbers,  in  the  caricature  ia 
question,  there  were  portraits  of  the  ^^e  ministen.  And  underneath  wsa 
written,  *  Si  prende  per  Roma* — the  ordinary  advertisement  of  the  lottery  to 
be  drawn  at  Home;  literally, '  they  take  here  for  Rome,'  meaning  the  niun> 
bers  chosen  by  those  who  wish  to  play  in  the  Roman  lottery. 

Despite,  however,  all  these  heart^mirBings  and  causes  of  gloom  and  disoon- 
tent,  the  Carnival  wound  up  with  an  unwonted  display  of  holiday  feolery  sad 
Saturnalian  licence.  The  pelting  of  sugar-plums  (so  called  by  courtesy)  at 
the  Corso  which  takes  place  on  die  last  day  of  Carnival,  was  practised  this 
year  for  the  first  time,  in  Tuscany.  The  Grand  Duke's  permission  tliat  this 
should  be  allowed,  after  the  fashion  of  Rome,  was  obtained ;  and  it  was  ge* 
nerally  understood  that  all  who  ventured  to  the  Corso  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  '  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm'  of  clialk  and  plaster,  shaped 
into  tlie  fashion  and  semblance  of  comfits.  Accordingly,  protective  iron 
visors  for  the  face,  unspoilably  old  garments  of  all  sorts,  or  else  domino^ 
were  in  request  on  all  sides.  Four  o'clock  on  Shrove  Tuesday  arrived,  sod 
all  Florence  poured  forth  into  the  streets,  those  who  by  any  possibility  coald 
command  the  use  of  any  description  of  vehicle,  in  carriages,  and  the  rest  on  (oo^ 
Great  was  the  store  of  ammunition  that  bad  been  provided.  Besides  chslk 
and  flour  in  various  forms,  some  Imd  provided  missiles  of  soot ;  but  this  bav* 
ing  reached  the  ears  of  the  Grand  Duke,  had  been  ^ecially  prohibited  the 
day  before.  The  belligerents  were,  therefore,  restricted  to  tobiie  in  their 
combating.  Many  had  taken  up  positions  in  balconies  overlooking  the  line 
of  the  Corso,  and  these  thus  fighting  at  a  great  advantage,  showered  dovn 
sbovels-fuil  of  chalk,  dust,  and  flour,  into  the  carriages  as  they  passed  be- 
neath them.  The  only  efficient  mode  of  retaliating  the  attacks  of  these 
assailants  was  by  flinging,  with  a  vigorous  arm  and  dexterous  aim,  an  eg^ 
from  which  its  native  contents  had  been  abstracted,  and  flour  introduced  in> 
Stead.  Before  one  circuit  of  the  Corso  had  been  accomplished  all  looked  Vike 
millers,  and  great  was  the  despair  of  the  coachmen  at  the  state  of  the  carriages* 
filled  and  soiled  as  they  were  with  sacks-full  of  trash.  After  diis  amusement 
had  continued  till  dusk,  the  *  festa  de'  moccoli'  began,  also  for  the  first  time 
at  Florence.  This,  as  frequenters  of  the  Roman  Carnival  know  well, 
consists  in  every  one  carrying  a  lighted  candle  or  taper,  and  endeavouring  by 
every  means  to  put  out  his  neighbour's   light,  and  uphold  his  own— 4i  ty- 

gification  of  a  social  pastiflM  not  altogether  new  or  unknown  in  our  o«b 
ivoured  land. 


Whml,  hommv,  mwi  be  adaittfld  to  be  pteulMir  to  time  people,  i»  the 
perrect  wmI  wonderful  goed^bmnoiir  and  temper  which  preveiled  o&  aU 
fiandft.  Conceive  a  siiailar  scene  in  LoBdoo,  or  any  of  our  towns  I  Think 
of  the  fi^tB  that  would  ensue,  and  the  press  <^  hueiness  at  the  police-coturti 
thft  neat  day  t  We  ere  apt  to  piciufe  to  oundTeg  the  Italians  as  hot  im 
tamper  and  quick  in  quarreL  The  levose  is  tlie  case,  to  a  degree  ineo»> 
osivable  to  an  Englishman.  The  Italians,  and  especially  the  Tuscans*  are 
pfobobly  the  most  tolemntand  long-suffering  people  on  the  earth; — iaie^ 
^tunuuai — both  for  favourable  and  unravourable  results.  On  the  occasion  m 
questioiH  their  universaland  unvaried good-temper  and  forbearance  were  truly 
admirable. 

One  of  the  Carnival  amusements  of  Florence,  which  is  most  popular  with 
the  Tuscan  people  of  all  grades,  and  which  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it  em- 
bodies a  large  portion  of  national  wit  and  peculiarity,  is  the  performance  of 

*  Stenterello/  Stenterello,  being  essentially  a  popular  personage,  conOnes 
his  wpearancea  to  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  theatres,  and  to  Carnival  time ; 
bat  Kw  Florentines  fail  to  visit  him,  at  least  now  and  then  in  his  own  haimts. 
The  fun  consists  in  putting  Stenterello,  who  is  the  burlesque  personification 
of  a  Florentine  of  toe  lower  classes,  into  every  most  absurdly-ludicrous  posi- 
tion and  difficulty.  Thus  we  see  the  walls  placarded  with  '  Tl>e  Ninety-and- 
niae  Misfortunes  of  Stonterello. — '  Stenterello,  Physician  of  Bethlem.*^- 

*  Stemcapelloya  Philosopher  by  choice^  a  Wit  by  nature^  a  Lawyer  by  professioi^ 
and  a  Husband  malgri  hd.* — Or  else  we  have  him  introduced  into  known 
dramas,  in  tlie  most  heterogeneous  fashion.  As  *  Der  Freisdmts  with  Stente* 
>eUa:— «  Stenterello  and  William  Tell/  He  is  always  in  all  sorts  of  scrapes ; 
always  a  coward,  yet  thrusting  himself  into  positions  of  danger;  always  a 
M(gue,and  always  successful ;  and  despito  every  chance  to  the  contrary  tri* 
Hnphant,  like  our  Punch,  over  all  bis.  enemies  and  the  devil  to  boot. 

out  you  will  be  asking,  and  I  fear  me  with  a  frown,  Mr.  Editor,  whether  I 
have  nothing  to  tell  you  but  all  these  Carnival  fooleries  ;-*^aad  where  all  the 
Moses  hide  their  diminished  beads  during  the  periodical  reign  of  Momus 
■ad  his  ciew.  No  I  not  alL  ForTerpsieliore  at  least  is  wide  awake,  and  in 
the  absence  of  her  sisters  roles  the  hour  well-nigh  despotically.  In  sober 
seuoasDesa*  of  graver  matters  there  is  little  to  telk  One  literary  promise  1 
Jbave  to  communicate,  which  will  in  its  performance  be  not  only  a  work  of 
considerable  interest  and  value,  but  mi^r  well  be  deemed  a  curiosity,  nearly 
unique  in  literary  history.  Gino  Capponi,  long  known  to  Europe  as  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  men  and  profound  scholars  of  the  peninsula,  but  who 
^  been  for  many  years  entirely  blind,  is  about  to  produce  a  history  of  the 
Communes  of  Italy.  Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  Italian  history, 
^ill  fisel  at  once  how  valuable  a  work  may  be  produced  on  this  subject,  and 
wDl  at  the  same  time  estimate  the  vast  amount  of  hbtorical  erudition  and 
erigiiial  research  necessary  for  its  satisfoctory  execution.  To  my  exclama- 
tioo,  that  it  appeared  to  me  of  all  tlie  subjects  that  could  be  chosen,  the  least 
possible  to  be  treated  by  one  a£9icted  as  its  learned  author,  on  account  of  tbe 
iQultifarious  nature  of  the  necessarv  original  researches ;  it  was  replied,  that 
^e  work  would  be  composed  wholly  from  the  richly-stored  repositaries  of  a 
inemory,  which  had  lost  none  of  the  vast  acquisitions  intrusted  to  it  by  the 
laborious  study  of  former  years.  The  name  of  Gino  Capponi  is  an  amply 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  no  mere  perfunctorily  executed 
catch-penny. 

I  will  conclude  my  letter  with  a  word  or  two  on  matters  artistic.  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  letter,  I  think,  a  large  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  recentl)r  brought 
to  light,  or  at  least  to  general  notice,  which  is  sought  to  be  attributed  to 


W  fur,  th^eio^,  to  iMMipQt  tibat'OB«  eH<immiiofc;h»  rtMiiiaiBce  ll»  aiy 

BAfiatlV.  this  IS  U)»  &cv  ihM  «ii,  «mt  oC  liwti  ntist fins  jiMMtfe'o6«bB 
coDTeot  at  the  time  the  i^ioture .  wis  paioitdL  U  is  onUdsif  in<mnfmam% 
veiy  ooble  Diaujc^  i  bdee4>«9€bof  qi9i|«fin*»mte«iceUcnBe';  a^usl  in  eceoA 
tioio»  and  ur  superior  in  pi««f;nraaicn  >  ti9  tlie.celcbtaibed  MMn^tesco^ 
t^oardo,  oatbe aame aubject.  ^ 'engravtogdF  the piotiini oo « Imgumfa 
is  in  progress. 

Powers,  the  Americaa.scuJiptorv  whose  <  Givek  fiUavtt^*  pttichasoi^oBt 
CouDtrjioan,  Mr*  Grant,  recenUy  attatfted  swch  uoiversal  aduisadoa;  Ins 
been  en^ed  oo  a  bust  of  the  Grand  J)ubbeMi«Ml  has  pfoduecdvAMSi 
apeaklng^'portrait.  An  *  £ve^  by  him  is  still  iu  b^  studiOi  It  is«  6pat^ 
infinite  beauty  and  dignity,  presemii^  our  fimc  mother  at  4be  VKpsent  o€  Ink 
first  transgression. 

The  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  line  arU  established  at  Fkireisda  in 
1S44,  numbers  above  600  membersi  and  their  fifsl  annual  exhibbsaii 
last  summer  consisted  of  120  paiating^,  ftliirtj  water-eolouf cd  dnwringSr  —d 
nine  pieces  of  sculpture.  Considering  the  state  of  modem  -  pssoting  is 
Itidy,  the  display  was  exceedingly  respectable.  In  the  historical  «]asa»  the 
favourite  subjects  were  chiefly  di»wn  from  the  pioturesque  leaves  ok  Icafiaa 
medieval  history  or  romance^  with  the  usual  proportion  of  Daiilasc|n* 
themes.  Sevenu  of  these  works  were  well  composed  and  correctly  desq 
but  often  crude  in  colouring  and  tame  in  expression.  Among  the  few  i 
tural  representations  two  wexe  of  great  merit»  Jacob  receiving  Josepli's  b 
stained  mrment,  by  Antonio  Cesari»  and  Samuel  resuscitating  an  infant;  fa^ 
Ignazio  Zotti .  The  landscapes  and  iable^Ms  de  gnerv  showed  only  mediooritjiv 
excepting  two  fine  forest  scenes,  treated  by  Carlo  Khrko  wi(kh  grsaft  tabnt 
and  a  happy  play  of  Hdit.  One  or  4wo  rules  of  this  asaooiatioD  aiw  worti^ 
of  consideration  in  England ;  tlie  subscribers  are  bound  to  oontmne  asembsai 
ibr  three  years  f  the  rejection  and  hanging  is  vested  in  a  oommitiec  of  lfs6 
artists,  whose  names  han|  on  the  wall ;  tl^  name  of  cba  author,  aabyeet  «md 
price,  of  each  work  are  affixed  to .  i t.  The  annual  aabscri  pdon  is  fonr  doflao;; 
and  the  prizes  are  given  by  ballot  in  money*  So  be  spent  in  iht  punhase-oC 
such  work  or  works  exhibited  as  the  gainer  may  select,  the  same  first  4ra«ai 
being  entitled  to  the  first  prize  and  choice^  and  so  forth. 


RoMK,  TSruar^t  18KL 
A  few  weeks  ago  Rome  was  kept  in  a  state  of  excited  ctiriosity  by  the 
enpected  arrival  of  tlie  Autocrat  of  the  Russfas^  whose  visit  to  *w  capital 
was>  ibff<  many  reasons^  looked  wpon  with  general  interest.  Followtxifi  so 
euickly  npottiiie  fooutepaof  the  Polish  Abbess  of  Minsk,  whose  soffenngi 
and  escape  from  peneontions  cmdentood  to  have  been  atitborised  by  him, 
btd  scarcely  ceased  to  be  Ute  geneml  theme  of  impassioned  comment  here^ 
it  was  at  ftrst  assetted  by  tlie  journals  that  his  majesty  would  avoid  setting 
Ibot  in  the  Papal  stales.  When  his  intention  to  beard  the  Pofttiff  in  ha 
palace  was  announced,  there  was  teu<^  speculation  as  to  the  object  and 
iMnner  of  so  unaeasonahle  a  visit,  and,  above  all,  as  to  the  reception  he 
woold  receive  from  ©ne  wtmse  high  office  tinfted  protection  of  the  oppressed 
--    -  ,..■.■■«        ■  ■.... .     .  .  ^  • 

.    .  .^SefrArtX  inttaapMiMit'No. 


{Mb!^\m^*th»riM4kf^9aAiiluti^  Af  their  ctitmfli: 

PbI  «hoM8ifficM  rdntiont liid*-fiN<  kMij^  been  s6  eom'pli6ated  and  Smmicd 
'tMthrbii  ynlvatJBet  Meat,  The  tarlottt  <SleiBimB  iilsing  out  of  thbr  positioo 
«lr^  iutty  lete  lif  "toe  ominMltoit  of  bis  HeAiriestf.  Among  the  ustial  com-^ 
I  to  «ii  4iroimed  bedds  a^rititig  for  the  finC  tbne  in  Rome  are  an  Ilia* 
of  3tk  Pdei^s^  and  a  gifandok,  theM^beimr  the  two  moit  imposing 
I'ofilMby  this  city  of  Many  wotklen.  To  pay  him  these  tributes 
eB-reageei  vonld  saem  a  renteioit  if  net  an  approvaJ,  of  all'the  emperor^ 
aoti-Catholic  policy — to  withhold  them  might  widen  the  breadi.  Besides^ 
biBiBSettliiin  of 'asUng  an  audience  of  the  pope  being  known*  it  was  neces- 
aaiy  to  rasolre  how  ike  interrlew  should  b«  managed,  so  as  to  present  a 
cievKv  eool;  and  determined  man  from  obtaining  a  rod  or  implied  sanction  of 
iril  thai  hn  hoSnen  bad  long  been  protesting  against.  In  due  time  it  was 
•■■oaneedtfaat  his  niajeit?  had  written  to  beg  hnidsit  might  be  strictly 
priTate,  and  that  no  pnblic  honours  might  be  prepared. 

Oar^  12lh  of  Deeember  Che  great  anti->pope  of  our  age  entered  Rome 
Naples  nndev  one  of  Italy's  most  angfy  skies,  wherein  rain,  sleet,  and 
w  dm  their  utmost  to  cfeill  his  welcome,  but  which  his  majesty  ^ood* 
ImnipureAy  said  was  to  him  mild  weather.  His  suite  oecnpied  ten  carnages, 
and  he  took  up  bis  qaarters  at  the  palace  of  his  embassy  (the  Justiniani), 
vlneh  had  been  left  vacant  1^  the  retirement  of  M.  de  BoutendF  to  a  hotel. 
He  amv«d  long  after  *  midnight,  bnt  early  n«ct  day  was  in  the  presence^ 
cfaamber.  The  pope,  knowing  with  whom  he  baa  to  deal,  ana  having, 
perhaps,  some  donbts  of  bis  gnestV  motives  ^  \m  own  sel^command,  bad 
aeketed  Cardinal  Acton  to  witness  the  important  interview,  the  C2ar  being 
attended  by^bis  able  and  bland  envoy,  De  Bouteneff.  Although  necessarily  or 
» confidenfeial  ehanieter,  the  general  impression  of  its  incidents  and  results, 
tfttitent  in  the  besuinfbrmed  circles  here,  are  nnderstood  to  be  correct  The 
pontiff  anticipated  the  emperor^i  attempt  to  kiss  his  tmnd  by  saluting  him  on 
the  cfaeek,  ana  placed  him  by  Ms  throne  under  the  baldae^no  or  canopy  of  state. 
After  esehangmg  civilities  as  to  Ms  journey,  and  the  empress^  health,  his 
MinesaasRuned  a  scHons  tone,  and  said  that  the  duty  mtrusted  into  his 
fanodsof  pioteetingtfoelnterseuof  his  chunehwas  one  for  which  he  most 
briefly  give  an  aocoont,  and  that  there  were  matters  for  whhrli  the  emperor, 
too^  muat,  in  due  time,  stand  in  judgment,  regarding  the  treatment  of  the 
poor  Catholics  under  his  swayv  of  which  teiy  sad  complaints  had  often 
reached  his  ears.  This  was  met  by  vague  protestations  that  such  tales  were 
fiJse  or  grossly  exaggerated,  whereupon  the  pope  took  from  a  drawer  copies 
of  various  oppressive  ukases,  and  pointed  to  the  signature  of  Nicholas.  This 
faome-thmst  was  parried  by  an  assertion  that  these  were  laws  signed  by  him 
only  prp  forma f  benng  matters  ruled  by  the  synod  of  the  Greek  church,  with 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  But  his  unsparing  queBtianer  rejoined  that, 
like  all  human  laws,  these  were  revocable*  and  were  subject  to  bis  contmi, 
but  that  the  laws  whidi  ke  was  called  npon  to  administer,  and  in  behalf  of 
which  he  now  protestedt  were  innnutabln  and  divhae.  This  solemn  appeal 
was  made  in  a  manner  startlii^  to  Iheaiitoeiat,  and  it  is  undcistood  that  he 
promised  inquiry*  and  held  out  hopes  of  redress^  The  pontiff  after waxda 
said  that,  liavin^  discharged  his  duty  as  bead  of  the  Catholic  oburcb,  he  had 
another  complaint  to  prefer  of  a  tomporarchaffaoter,-*that,  though  comparsd 
with  those  of  lus  guest,  his  states  were  of  small  importance,  heand  his  pr»« 
decessors  had  long  been  recognised  throvghout  Europe  as  sovereigns,  and 


their  envoys  were  received  at  most  ootirts,  nor  was  he  aware  of  any  i 
why  this  should  not  be  the  case  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  reply  was  time 
such  a  proposal  required,  considnrarinn^  but -that  it*  should  be  fiivouiably 
rqgardM. 


hour.  Thereiftafttorycutrenlthat^befibrel 
said  abruptlj  ta  those  around  hin» '  Allont  voir  ca  moioaV  but  ihal^  « 
dtfcendiM  thestaus  of  the  Vatioys,  he  turned  to  De  Bouteaeff  amdaMd^ia 
a verv  difierent  tooe^ '  Sfavez^vons  quece  mqiiie  est  bica  cbsf  de  aott  rgjiro  T 
At  ail  events,  those  who  saw  bim  closely  as  lie  went  and  reUimed»  fjhuei  led  a 
marked  change  in  hia  demeanout ;  at  fint  with  thai  undaunted  betting  mkkk 
no  monarch  ever  more  signally  possessed,  afterwards  sedooa.  and  pcBmiv«» 
whilst  the  perspiration  glistened  on  his  brow.  On  the  whote»  however*  belli 
parties  are  understood  to  have  been  agreeably  surprised  with  eacii  other  aiid  ihe 
autocrat  repeatedly  eapressed  to  the  Roman  lunctiooarieB  his  hi^  raaped 
fi>r  their  master,  and  tne  gratification  he  had  received  from  the  latenaew^ 
adding,  however,  that  he  bald  manv  enemies  at  Rome.  In  acoardanoa  wilb 
the  same  feeling,  when  he  ascended  the  dome  of  St.  Peter*s»  when  a  cpllaiwa 
awaited  him,  he  filled  a  glass  of  wine,  and  drank  '  Long  life  to  the  Pop^ 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires,*  an  expression  to  which  peculiar  sigpafiouscy 
has  been  attached.*  Of  the  dignified  demeanour  of  his  holiness,  both  in  woada 
and  manner,  no  second  opinion  is  heard;  and  thou|di  be  gave  a  parting  andience 
of  forty  minutes  to  his  guest  four  days  afterwasds,  he  declined  aeoepting  the 
presents  which  it  had  been  int«sded  to  offer.  In  public,  the  rapid  motioM 
and  unpretending  equipage  of  the  czar  often  disappointed  the  very  limiled 
curiosity  which  was  snown  reiEardina  him^aad  even  where  a  number  of  sim^ 
tatora  did  assemble,  they  manifested  great  indifference,  except  such  of  tben 
as  approached  to  throw  petitions  into  his  carriage.  It  ia  believed  thai  iew  of 
die  ttoman  nobility  left  their  names  at  his  paiaoow 

But  in  this  holy  city  there  are  important  interests  besidea  those  of  chnroh 
and  state.  During  some  weeks  many  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  old  ait 
had  been  disappearing  conjured  away  by  some  invisible  influence  under  a 
pledge  of  their  being  brougnt  under  the  £mperoff*a  notice,  who  was  hailed  as 
a  Mammon  of  wealth  by  many  who  were  willingly  blind  lo  his  imputed 
unrighteousness.  The  artists,  too,  were  on  the  alert,  and  hearing  that  his 
majesty  had  bought  up  an  entire  exhibition  of  modern  works»  got  up  lor  his 
inspection  at  PaWano,  they  leadilv  caught  at  a  proposal  emanating  uom  the 
Russian  embam,  that  they  should  open  the  exhibition  rooms  in  the  Piaxsa 
del  Popolo.  lois  was  sanctioned  bv  goffemment  on  condition  thai  they 
should  be  open  only  to  the  Czar  and  his  suite,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
annual  spring  exhibition.  Nor  was  the  precaution  unfounded,  aa  on  this 
occasion  many  artists  who  do  not  usually  exhibit,  there,  sent  works,  ato 
which  the  usual  display  must  be  liitle  attraotive.  One  hundred  and  fif^ 
eight  works  were  hung,  and  although  it  may  appear  inndious  to  assert  of  an 
exhibition  open  to  ^1  nations  in  the  '  moUier  of  arts,*  that  it  would  have 
been  respeciable  in  an  English  provincial  town,  yet  more  cannot  ia  juataoe  be 
said.  Most  of  the  first  names  were  absent  from  the  walls,  and  the  rule  that 
every  thing  should  be  for  sale,  necessarily  excluded  the  finest  emanations  of 
the  Boman  studios,  these  being  usually  executed  on  commission.  The  hi^iest 
works  in  the  room  were  the  '  Coronauon  of  Petrardi  at  the  Capital  m  1341,* 
and  the '  Four  Ancient  Bards  in  Limbo  from  the  Fourth  Canto  of  the  InienH>  i 

*  There  are  ereduloufl  souls,  it  would  seem,  In  Italy.  The  Hnssian  goyem- 
ment  evidently  labours  under  an  intense  nervous  sofidtnde  as  to  the  bght  ih 
which  its  character  and  conduct  are  regarded  hy  the  civifised  wotid :  bat  It  lias 


r  bgr  Pttffkki  «f  FWnMe^  WMMmMwhaiisMBeradl  and  aoootoMw, 
IB  mp^tiog  spoopy  ihongb  wurtoking  nome  wimc  of  that  French  oIm* 
i  wUah  boRiMwitft  mavemaiilB  mm  ibe  itudio  anil  tba  stage,  B^her  than 
teaapaetiy  or  italKfir*  The  aurpriae  andvaaatioii  of  the  authors  of  that 
iwrily  fine  pictumymstbaiad  by  their  ooaBtrynen,  whea  the  Empeior  io- 
a»int|iled  their  oral  deaeription  with  a  Bhnig,  and  fNused  ob  with  a  cold  ot^ 
anraiioiit  thai  be  did  not  know  Italian*  Ignoiance  of  Dante  and  indifierenoa 
Id  Pdiaich  vere  ia  their  eyei  leaa  venial  akia  than  the  flagelktion  and  loa» 
tape  of  pioaaniiDa. 

1ft  wmU  exceed  the  limits  of  this  rambling  letter  to  enumerate  the  mm 
plaaiing  and  meritoriotts  iaiieam  d$gtnre  which  adoiped  the  walls,  or  to  civ 
liciae  muddy  brawns  and  aU^^retailing  oiange-tawny  tints,  so  painfully  spread 
aver  mou  landscapes  painted  at  Borne.  Though  we  cannot  altogether  reconv 
■sand  the  mgged  touch  of  Herr  Ranch*  the  green  bottIe>ghns  glazings  of 
Thming,  the  paialcy  folii^  of  the  elder  Stratt,  or  the  rough  pencil  of  fans 
drvar  aon,  the  works  of  aU  these  painters  offered  countervailing  merits.  The 
water^eoloiim  were  respectaUe  for  the  continent,  where,  from  various  reasons^ 
ftbe^  cannot  rind  those  of  England.  We  hasard  this  observation  in  full  con* 
vietian  of  the  ability  and  soccem  of  Herr  Werner,  whose  works  never  want 
liberal  pnichaseis.  In  his  Moorish  ball  of  Lisa  at  Palermo^  there  were  knts 
and  episodes  of  exquisite  finish  and  transparencv,  reminding  one  of  the 
motives^  as  well  as  the  execution  of  Mieris ;  but  these  merite  were  scarcely 
anatained,  and  the  general  monotony  of  tone  was  rendered  more  apparent  by 
the  absence  of  vigorous  treatment.  The  emperor's  selection  of  nine  worn 
in  oil,  two  in  water-colours,  and  one  in  sculpture,  was  made  with  his  wonted 
mpMty  of  decision,  and  apparent^  without  reference  to  any  special  canons 
of  criticism^  There  was  also  an  exhibition  for  Ae  Russian  pensioned 
aindents,  of  which  their  sovereign  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  dissatisfaction 
in  pithy  phrsse.  Of  the  nnmerona  obiecta  of  art  and  curiosity  brought  prs* 
vntely  under  his  notice^  he  is  bdieved  to  have  purchased  to  a  very  limited 
antooBl.  A  soldier  in  his  tastes,  he  is  understood  to  be  most  interested 
in  aneient  armour,  and  to  be  quite  a  proficient  in  its  varieties.  He,  however; 
gave  mai^  commissions  in  statuary,  most  of  them  copies  and  casts  of  antique 
asaifaks,  bnt  some  were  orders  for  original  works,  including  two  from  Wolfe. 
Mo  prossut  was  made  him  in  the  name  of  the  Pope^  but  several  of  the  public 
insututions  of  the  city  contributed  their  ipftst  the  most  interesting  of  which 
wasnsuperUy-bound  set  of  all  the  engravings  that  have  been  issued  from  the 
Cakographia  Camerale.  His  m^estv  afterwards  sent  from  Florence  the  usual 
qpotn  of  snuii^ioxes  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  from  whom  he  had  r^ 
eeivcd  attention,  and  a  sum  for  public  charities;  but  his  expenditure  does  not 
aeea  to  have  been  at  all  so  hnnsh  as  in  other  cities.  A  visit  limited  to  five 
^ys  was  inadequate  to  the  interests  of  Rome,  and  produced  few  inddenta ; 
one,  however,  was  gratilying  to  our  countrymen  here*  When  at  St.  John 
Lateian,  the  caar,  Iwing  informed  that  Sir. Henry  Pottinjjer  was  in  the  chuich, 
requested,  thron|^  General  Kiel,  his  itftradaoce  in  a  side  chapel,  where  ha 
coraiaUy  shook  his  hand,  and  conversed  with  him  for  some  time,  expressing 
the  wish  he  felt  to  make  hu  acquaintance,  especially  since  he  had  heard  of  hia 
being  in  Italy  .*^ 

The  three  annual  public  sales  of  the  Fetch  gallery,   noticed  in  your 

*  OnrcotresponJeut  means,  we  presume,  that  the  English  in  Borne  were  plosscJ 
with  this  incident,  becsase  they  saw  in  it  a  ooospicaons  achmMlgment^  their 
AMngnished  countryman's  fidrianown.  The  Emperor,  Niehoias  could  by  no  act 
sCbiacMi^honDaKoasneh  aman  aa  SirHaaiy  PottingBr.^^iditor. 
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mpnbcr  of  list  April««ieiiov4tQBrtaiiied  to  iHUP^jneidedlabOM  iSQlOaaC^lMiail 
tinder  one-fourth  of  the  Bum  originally  dawMwied' by  ^n&itxBOatati.Saftlmo 
#fMfcira«a«liQfpicfiiii«i.  The  renaiiMDgtso  or  vtevenrxbMufaiil  villi  not  add 
much  i^iJiielrftiBdi*  asftciclfitoref  tM  ^gtnic  faea^ean  -aJtoyed^Tte-ntiwiTf 
Ibur  Ih^swd  £?»  iuindved  fnun  the  whde  midve  it  irdntiur  enolL.  .I^Ik^ 
^  lUA  been  retailing  for  sometMie  put  at  a  baadaoaie  profit^*  snd.iUwio  ia 
Ineonaequeace  dehtsed  with  Aniah*  aqMHoLinflaUt  dad  hawked. about. tiM 
town. '  A  new  purehMar  baa«aaaa  lolH  tiie/.fieM,-wb«M  prooaadiagalHnria  «a 
vet  bea»irorifagiioChitf  ttaiioD^  andof  ^e-laigefandsatliie  CDttmnnML  'Jaoni 
Ward  haa  bou^  VaUati's  oelebmted  f  Magdaloa;. the  Mglda^  vafeiaitiana  ti 
vboae  fonknne  you  lateW  .gam  lojour  readctt'r  the  pnce  4^  9liitad:atil60QI^ 
^bich» if  irMa^eaai ywldno  great proiil  ontbo .ebenniieriB.iapeoul'Hi— ;iaftap 
ten  years  of  anxiety  and  rislu.  Besides  the  expenses  of  his  pEdtnoiedaaaf^ 
be  has  paldabcMt  55D/:  ib*atyitig«i|>4;be4flierte  of  Mr;  JonaanBa  of  FriHoe 
Odesoakhi }  and  but  for  tlio  ii^dxy  adcrjiiog  td  the  pidtnaa  from  the  rmtkna 
of  Woodbtira^unfiuroitrable  judgmentt  (pronounced  withoat  bnrineaaen  it)» 
be  wo^ld  in  all  peobabiUty  have  turo^  it  to  better  MBQitntL  finch  mxe  ate 
obancaea  of  tbia  fluetuating  trader  It  k  highly  rsatia&ntoiy  that  ao  beaotiM  a 
vork  Ims  beaa  obtefnod  tor  En^andrand  that  it  sHU  be  acadrnpaoied  bj.  tiro 
iine  fragments  in  fresott,  by  Corneggb,  whieb  Lord  Ward  faaspoicbased  of 
Fifronito7e(Mi  - 

Overbeck*8  great  oil  painting  for  Lubeck,  his  native  townwiarat)  ^^BOftik 
finished,  after  occupying  him  above  four  years,  and  is.  .very.  faTOurabJy  re- 
ceived by  the  admirers  of  the  purest  art.  The  reputation  of  this  master  |ni^ 
however,  eventually  reH  upon  h!^  drawings ;  h!s  colouring,  iti  common' "with 
that  of  m«iny  of  his  countrymeti,  being  a  failure.  Yet  compared  witii  tiis 
picture  at  Frankfort,  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  improvement,  especially  in 
depth  and  solidity  of  tone ;  but  there  is  still  a  sad  want  of  modelling  and  chiar- 
oscuro, and  the  crudity  of  tint  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  distance  is 
also  defective  in  transparency  of  atmosphere,  and  generally  the  mechanism 
most  be  condemned  as  poor.  These  faults,  are,  however  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  merits  of  composition  and  feeling.  Eight  disciples  are 
Ethered  in  a  semicircular  group  around  the  body  of  Christ,  to  take  their 
)t  farewell  ere  it  is  committed  to  the  tomb.  The  moment  is  that  in  which 
violent  grief  has  given  place  to  profound  and  absorbing  woe,  the  last  oflBces 
of  love  have  been  performed,  energy  has  been  succeeded  by  exhaustion.  This 
treatment  gives  to  the  picture  a  unity  of  interest,  which  the  more  dramatic 
compositions  of  Raffael  and  Perugino,  on  the  same  subject,  do  not  possess^ 
and  which  ought  to  save  Overbeck  from  the  charge,  often  ignorantly  brought 

Sainst  him,  of  slavishly  copying  these  tflasiefs:  Yet,  in  the  present  instance, 
ere  is  a  figure  with  outstretched  arms,  that  would  seem  borrowed  from  the 
^Entombmen^  of  the  Borghese  gallery.  The  drawings  from  the  *  Life  of  Christ' 
for  Baron  Lotzbeck,  are  still  in  progress,  and  the  varietv  of  motives  whidi 
they  offer  amply  evince  the  original  resources  of  Overbeck  s  mind,  even  whilst 
ever  revolving  upon  nearly  the  same  cycle  of  subjects.  We  trust  that  ere 
long  this  series  will  be  made  generally  known  by  good  engravings ;  those 
originally  begun  here  have  been  suspended,  their  execution  not  being  sati»> 
factory 

Talking  of  engravings. — Consoni's  series  from  the  works  of  Raffael  pro- 
ceeds slowly,  but  with  scrupulous  accuracy  of  design.  Though  only  in  out- 
line, its  moderate  size  and  low  price  render  it  the  most  useful  and  complete 
work  as  ^et  published,  for  rendering  that  master  universally  appreciated. 
Bartoccini  is  well  advanced,  with  outlines  beautifully  executed  from  the  grest 
altar-piece  by  Ducdo,  in  the  Duomo  of  Siena,  composed  of  thirty-six  soenes 
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fiom  the  lives  of  Christ  aud  the  Madonna ;  a  wonderful  monument  of  the 
fliatartflMidlftKKt  be  iaalwengite^doa  twelve* flgmts  of.  l!he  Afkntkn  \if 
OteHMck  ill!  die  st^kr  of  MMiBtimlo* 

^iThe  Bntiflb  life  AcwIemT  hsi^  iMunn^^  bvoaght  belbra  their  anniMl 
itaeMng  the  profrietgr^^f  v^UMBlag  Profoisor  lioinardi)  whonil  thef  hiftt  f^at 
cieoted  their  tendier  of  ^Mgnr^  that  gentleman  imimaled  thii,  eteliougb 
^ri]iing.lo  eoatinue  hiaeerrtoea  fottheajmoat  nominal  remuneration  altowetf 
bia,  ne  eoiiid  net  hold  the  appointmeiit  subfedt  to  an  annual  yolei  preceded 
\af  aoanvam  c»  the  pavt  of  oertain  elder  memhen»  who  were  adveiee  to  any 
armngemeBtof  the  toit«  Although  most  of  the  atadente  were  destitras  oJF 
aecoiin^  tiw  mofiuaer^  assiatanoej  a  majoriQr  of  the  academy  refused  tbefr 
coiieetit,and  no  has  coosequenthr  oeased  to  give  his  most  valaaMe  soper^ 
iBSsndaKe^  a^esuk  Jikely  to  alienate  fitim  this  iastitiHioii  the  good  wiH  of 
lis  best  lieiendi. 

A  loag  letter  in  Gafignaai^  ttew8|Miper,  IicmM  '  The  English  Chnrdi 
in  Borneo*  and  signed  *  W.  Thorpe,  O.DV  liss  oceasioned  much  surprise 
aod  comoienit  heie*  many  of  tlm  statements  being  notorlonsljr  incorrect,* 
Oar  exceUent  derayman,  and  very  jndidoiis  chnrdi-oommittee,  hare.  It 
IB  believed,  left  this  attack  unnoticed,*  satisfied  that  it  cannot  mislead 
any  persons  at  all  cognisant  of  the  facts  snd  aware  of  tlie  extreme  impra- 
dcince  of  reialering  such  things  the  sobject  of  public  discumlon.  They 
haYC,  however,  been  careful  to  represent  the  matter  in  its  real  colours  in  the 
pHQper  quarter. 

*  We  know  oothixig  of  the  merits  of  this  oontroYersy,  and  do  not  hold  ovr- 
•ehres  responsible  for  ue  opinions  ezpresied  on  the  matter  bj  our  correspondent. 
— Eo. 
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Abt.  L^^DUcoveries  in  Australia^  with  an  Account  of  the  Coasts 
and  Rivers  explored  and  surveyed  during  the  Voyage  of  H, 
M.  S.  Beoffk,  in  the  Years  1837,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43.  By 
Command  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  Also, 
a  Narrathe  of  Captain  Owen  Stanley^s  VisiU  to  the  Islands  in 
the  Arafura  Sea.  By  J.  LoRT  StokES,  Commauder,  R.  N. 
London :  Boone.     1846. 

AuBXBAUkSIA  18  naturally  represmied  to  us  in  di£bient  lights,  ac* 
cording  to  the  various  interests,  tastes,  and  characters  of  those  who 
descriTO  it ;  and  the  impres^ons  produced  on  the  public  mind — 
for  even  the  instructed  public  are  g^erally  content  with  impres- 
sions on  this  subject — are  stnngely  opposite  and  conflicting.  In 
some,  the  name  awakens  the  idea  of  a  vast  prison — a  kind  of  mor- 
tal Tartarus — with  huge  gangs  of  convicts  labouring  incessantly 
in  an  atmosphere  of  crime  ;  a  shudder  runs  through  their  frames 
at]  the  very  thought,  and  they  turn  with  pain  and  loathing  from 
its  consideration.  More  vulgar  minds  dwell  on  the  lumcrous^ 
view  of  transportation,  they  consider  penal  banishment  a  droll 
thing,  though  not  over  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  dismiss  it 
with  a  joke  and  a  laugh;  while  others,  who,  like  Captain  Stokes, 
have  not  accustomed  themselves  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  boldly 
speak  of  the  *  interestingassociations'  connected  with  Botany  Bay  I 
Practical  politicians  dwell  on  the  convict  system,  which  they  sad- 
dle, bridle,  and  mount  as  their  chevaUde-bataille  against  a  colonial 
secretary.  They  talk  of  agricultural  and  commercial  distrese.  of 
a  falling  off  of  trade,  '  of  many  beggars,  where  none  before  were 
known,  *  of  large  estates  allowed  partially  to  return  to  their  natural 
wildness;'  in  short,  they  paint  a  perfect  picture  of  a  colony  in  de- 
cline, and  succeed  in  awasening  the  sympathy  of  a  generous  pub- 
lic, which,  hearing  much  of  such  abnormal  thmgs,  and  little  of  the 
counterbalancing  prosperity,  learns  to  consider  these  settlements  as 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  insolvency. 
To  many,  New  South  Wales  seems  to  present  the  aspect  of  a. 
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huge  sheepfold,  from  which  unheard-of  quantities  of  wool  are 
annually  shipped;  whilst  South  Australia,  fruitful  in  minerals, 
has  lately  been  introduced  to  our  notice  as  a  kind  of  copper  EI 
Dorado ! 

In  Captain  Stokes's  work,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  present  article,  a  wholly  different  view  is  taken. 
We  are  led  in  company  with  that  famous  little  sloop  the  Beagle  out 
of  the  circle  of  colonial  associations,  along  the  shores  of  unvisited 
plains  which  stretch  away  in  unbroken  monotony  towards  the  in- 
terior; across  deep  bays  oivided  for  the  first  time  by  an  European 
keel;  and  up  great  rivers  that  meander  through  the'virgin  plains 
of  Australia,  patiently  awaiting  the  time  when  settlements  and 
thriving  cities  shall  cluster  on  tneir  banks.  It  requires  no  great 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  people  these  solitudes,  and  fill  the  air 
with  ^  the  busy  hum  of  men.'  Providence  seems  to  have  nuurked 
them  out  for  the  abode  of  Englishmen,  and  the  question  now  is 
only  one  of  time.  Silently  and  steadily  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
throwing  a  network  of  settlements  over  this  vast  country.  The 
meshes  are  broad  and  irregular,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  are  rapidly 
fillinjg  uj>)  and  no  geographer  can  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
civiUsation.  Maps  are  no  sooner  made  than  they  become  historical 
— ^memorials  of  what  had  been  done  when  the  engraver  b^an  to 
work,  rather  than  accurate  representations  of  what  is. 

Por  these  reasons,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  traveller  to 
escape  entirely  fix>m  the  neighbourhood  of  settlements,  and  to 
plunge  into  regions  utterly  unknown.  Interest  and  necessty  have 
m  most  cases  preceded  curiosity.  Even  Bass,  the  discoverer  of 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  found  his  work  more  than  half 
done  by  a  party  of  run-away  convicts.  Men  of  the  same  character 
have  constantly  moved  in  the  van  of  what  is  called  discovery. 
Squatters  and  adventurers  of  every  description  have,  as  in  America, 
subdued  portions  of  the  wilderness,  whilst  science  was  making  pre- 
parations to  explore  it.  The  great  traveller  Mitchell,  who  did 
penetrate  where  no  European  had  ever  penetrated  before,  wsa 
surprised  to  find  hospitality  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  hasaidoua 
journey  in  the  cottage  of  a  countryman,  who,  arriving  bv  a  dif- 
ferent route,  had  already  begun  to  amass  riches  from  me  soiL 
Eyre  and  Sturt  are  among  the  few  others  who,  in  large  portions 
of  their  expeditions,  succeeded  in  leaving  all  traces  of  Europeans 
behind. 

The  officers  of  the  Beagle  in  many  instances  enjoyed  this  great 
privilege ;  the  Fitasroy,  the  Adelaide,  the  Victoria,  the  Albert, 
and  the  Flinders  rivers,  with  all  the  vast  and  fertile  districts  on 
their  banks,  had  never  before  been  visited.  Some  of  l^em  were 
discovered  in  places  where  no  one  believed  that  any  drainage 


osaid  take  pkce.  As  to  the  xiTeis  in  the  Gulf  of  Caipeataxiay 
some  men  absolutely  knew  the  reason  why  they  could  not  exist 

We  leave  it  to  g^giaphers  to  decide  on  the  importoaceof  these 
additions  to  their  science.  Much  noise  has  not  been  made  among 
the  learned  on  the  subject  They  have  modestly  crept  into  the 
csharts  without  excitdnff  a  single  controversy.  No  man  has 
thought  it  worth  his  wnile  to  deny  their  existence,  or  to  question 
dieir  value;  they  have  beai  accepted  as  commercial  or  political 
fiu^tSt  which  may  hereafter  afiect  the  destinies  of  the  world,  but 
whicdi  affi>rd  no  scope  for  i)erverse  ingenuity. 

This  is  precisely  the  light  in  which  we  view  them;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  accompany  Captain  Stokes  with  delight  in  his 
laborious  and  hazardous  examinations  of  the  vast  coasts  of  Aua* 
tralia.  We  penetrate  with  him  into  mangrove  creeks,  sandy 
havens,  deep  sounds,  and  estuaries,  and  share  in  the  enthusiasm 
witii  which  ne  pushes  on  in  momentary  expectation  of  beholding 
some  broad  stream  expand  its  placid  sur&ce  in  the  ravs  of  sun  or 
xaoon^  in  the  disappointment  he  feels  when  all  his  hopes  prove 
vain,  and  in  the  mtoxicating  sentiment  of  triumph  induced  by 
snccesB.  The  scenes  he  witnesses  on  these  repeated  expeditions 
strike  us  sometimes  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  vast  coasts,  as  level 
as  the  ocean  and  presenting  scarcely  any  traces  of  human  beings, 
extend  sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  offering  a  single 
op^iing  to  reward  the  patient  perseverance  of  the  explorer.  Even 
the  Libyan  desert  is  not  more  grand  than  these  Australian  wilder- 
BesKS.  A  gradual  decrease  of  ferdlitv  prepares  you  there  for  the 
desolation  you  are  to  encounter;  but  here  the  desert  meets  you  cm 
the  verv  verge  of  the  inhospitable  shore.  Now  and  then,  at  wide 
intervals^  a  curling  smoke,  visible  at  a  vast  distance,  on  account  of 
the  exquisite  purity  of  the  air,  reveals  the  presence  of  the  houseless 
savage,  who  appears  to  have  wandered  thither  to  show  that  even 
the  knd  which  the  beasts  of  the  field  desert,  and  on  which  the  bird 
of  the  air  will  not  alight,  can  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  man. 
An  almost  impassable  rampart  of  breakers  generally  prevents  all 
approach,  and  not  a  port  or  harbour  invites  the  passing  vessel,  or 
promises  protection  in  the  fearful  storms  that  vex  this  portion  of 
the  north-west  coast. 

Elsewhere,  other  scenes  present  themselves*  Mountains  clothed 
in  scrub,  and  crowned  witn  mist  and  vapours,  rise  abruptly  from 
the  beach.  Crags  and  defiles,  black  and  gloomy,  and  frowning, 
hang  over  the  d^k  and  turbulent  waters.  Islands,  and  rocks,  and 
reefs,  cast  wildly  here  and  there,  impede  the  progress  of  naviga*- 
tion.  It  appears  as  though  the  vessel  has  to  pick  its  way  among 
ike  ruins  ot  a  continent.    Terrific  currents  sweep  along  in  a  con- 
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fuaioa  which  seems  to  defy  all  nautioal  scienoe.  The  waves  nae 
never  still,  the  heavens  never  clear,  the  winds  never  at  rest  An 
eternal  commotion  pervades  the  sea  and  the  sky.  Every  beach  la 
strewn  with  timber,  every  island  has  its  story  of  a  wreck.  The 
Sydney  Cave  was  the  first  vessel,  but  the  Cataraf^  will  not  be 
the  last  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  dangers  of  Bass's  Stzait 

New  images  present  themselves;  the  valleys  of  lUawBra,  with 
their  fern-trees  and  their  Brazilian  vegetation;  the  Alpine resiona 
of  the  Manero  country;  the  Mexican  splendour  of  Moreton  Bav; 
the  modest  channs  of  Leschenault  Inlet ;  the  parched  plains  of  the 
north,  the  emerald  meadows  of  the  south;  the  rivers  and  streams, 
with  their  verdant  banks,  their  quiet  reaches,  the  many-coloured 
birds  that  hang  on  the  branches,  or  float  like  balls  ot  snow,  or 
crimson,  or  purple,  or  TOlden  feathers  from  bank  to  bank. 

It  would  be  difficiut  to  group  all  the  characteristic  phymcai 
features  of  this  extraordinary  country.  It  would  be  much  more 
so,  to  describe  its  present  population.  Comparatively  but  a  &w 
years  back,  a  type  almost  unvarying  pervaded  the  whole  conti- 
nent. The  abori^nes,  a  miserabk  and  d^raded  race,  held 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  country.  Little,  if  any  effect,  wa^ 
produced  by  the  occasional  visits  of  tiie  Macassar  praos  to  the 
nortii  coast  The  intercourse  that  took  place  seems  to  have  beea 
too  trifling  to  deserve  mention.  Now,  however,  a  different  phe- 
nomenon presents  itself.  The  most  intellectual  race  in  the  world 
has  placed  itself  by  the  side  of  the  most  ignorant  and  debased. 
Amidst  a  field  of  tares>  the  germs  of  a  mighty  people  have  been 
cast,  under  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  perhaps,  that 
ever  presided  over  the  birth  of  a  nation. 

Men  are  fond  of  expatiating  on  tiie  early  history  of  the  American 
colonies.  Philosophers  and  politicians  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
wonder  with  which  they  watch  their  development  They  seem 
to  [consider  their  fortunes  unique,  unexampled,  more  extraordi* 
nary  than  any  thing  else  within  the  range  of  our  experience. 
But  if  we  attentively  reflect  on  what  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  fifty  years  in  our  settiements  in  Australia,  it  will  appear  that 
we  must  look  henceforth  in  that  direction  for  the  marvel  of  mar- 
vels in  the  history  of  civilisation. 

'■  I  was  conceived  in  iniquity,'  must  be  the  confession  in  future 
;es,  of  that  great  state  which  now  bears  the  name  of  New  South 
''ales.  Rome  was  founded  by  a  voluntary  association  of  out- 
laws ;  the  founders  of  this  empire  were  collected  from  the  London 
gaols.  And  the  natural  consequence  has  ensued:  namely,  the 
creation  of  a  people,  which,  though  possessing,  in  spite  •of  its 
tainted  origin,  many  virtuesi  has  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own^ 
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vluck  lias  fotmecl  a  public  opinion  different  from  that  of  Europe^ 
and  clierishes  ideas  of  public  and  private  morality  somewhat  at 
variance  with  ours. 

We  do  not  leave  out  of  sight  the  vast  influx  of  free  emigranta 
-which  has  taken  place.  These  have  greatly  influenced  the  national 
cliaracter  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  have  modified  and 
improved  their  tone;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  an 
dement  so  important  as  the  current  population  can  exist  without 
producing  a  powerful  efiect.  In  vain  do  the  honourable  prejudices 
of  virtuous  descent  erect  a  barrier  against  intercourse  with  the 
progeny  of  those  whose  crimes  made  them  colonists.  Ideas  and 
sentiments  are  nevertheless  infectious.  We  cannot  shut  them  out 
by  the  conventional  barriers  of  society.  If  the  moral  examj^  of 
one  class  raises  the  other,  the  immoral  example  of  the  second 
cannot  be  without  its  detrimental  efiect  upon  the  first. 
*  It  may  be  worth  while  here,  suppressing  names  and  dates,  to 

S' ve  an  mstance  of  the  feeling  which  exists  among  what  are  oaUed 
e  "  free,"  in  opposition  to  the  "  government"  classes,  now 
emancipated,  and  possessing  the  same  political  rights  and  privi- 
leges  with  the  others.  Several  attempts  have  been  maae  to 
-conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  them,  but  in  vain.  All 
endeavours  hitherto  have  &iled  before  the  invincible  prejudices  of 
hereditary  virtue;  and  there  seems  every  possibility  of  the  perma- 
nent existence  of  a  class,  which  thanks  God  it  is  not  as  its  ue^h- 
bours  are,  sons  and  daughters  of  publicans  and  sinners.  The 
prejudices  entertained  agamst  the  black  natives  has  been  partially 
overcome,  by  a  matrimonial  alliance  at  Swan  River.  It  was 
thought,  therefore,  that  if  a  marriage  between  persons  of  a  distin* 
guished  position,  one  of  them  bemg  of  convict  descent,  were 
brought  about,  a  great  step  would  have  been  taken.  A  couple 
answering  this  description  existed.  The  accomplished  and  beau« 
tiful  daughter  of  a  man  of  wealth,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
compulsory  founders  of  the  state,  was  betrothed  to  a  young 
man,  glorying  in  all  the  pride  of  honest  blood.  The  marriage 
took  pace,  the  bride  was  given  away  by  the  governor  of  the 
colony.  The  public  looked  on  in  seeming  approval;  and  as 
Boon  as  the  reluctance  of  the  young  wife  to  appear  in  public 
was  overcome,  she  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  husband, 
a  ^fl-room  filled  with  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Sydney.  A 
titter  ran  round,  there  was  shaking  of  fans,  and  rustling  of  gowns; 
and  exchanging  of  glances,  and  tossing  of  heads,  and  whisper- 
ings. Suddenly,  every  kind  and  charitable  lady  rose  from  her 
seat,  the  dance  was  broken  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  rank 
and  fashion  of  Sydney  had  disappeared;  and^  even  the  hostess^ 
who  had  magnanimously  issuea  the  invitation,  awed  by  this 
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expression  of  public  opinion,  daied  scaroely  advttnce  to  oonsok 
the  confounded  and  weeping  cause  of  all  this  ccmfudon ! 

Another  instance  will  exhibit  the  state  of  feding  amoBg  iiie 
jeprobates  themselves.  Th^  have  beai  taught  to  oaiicature  the 
feelings  of  the  free.  Because  these  will  not  asaociftte  with  the 
descendants  of  rogues,  those  will  not  associate  with  any  who  axe 
not  descendants  of  rogues.  A  pubUc  dinner  was  given  bv  this 
class,  to  which  the  doctor  who  took  care  of  their  bodily  health 
was  invited.  Great  was  the  joviality  among  these  sinners,  teoA 
toasts  of  all  kinds  were  drunk.  Our  medical  fciend  got  on  his 
legs,  to  answer  for  his  profession;  when  suddenly  a  man  arose, 
whose  claims  to  Newgate  descent  were  undoubted,  and  insistedy 
that,  because  the  son  of  .Ssculapius  was  a  widte  theep^  he  could 
not  be  heard.  No  sooner  was  this  hint  siven,  than  divers  signifi- 
cant glances  were  cast  on  the  worthy  doctor,  who  stood  uinoflt 
overmielmed  by  the  imputation.  At  length,  mustering  oouiager 
he  repelled  the  charge  '  of  his  honouiable  fiiend,'  denied  toe 
purity  of  his  descent,  and  for  fear  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  '  ex- 
clusive dealing'  system,  actually  proved,  hj  a  long  geneakgioBl 
deduction,  his  relation^p  with  some  notorious  convicts. 

It  will  readily  be  believed,  that  such  a  state  of  society  » 
fieivourable  to  the  development  of  extraordinary  characters.  And 
there  would,  perhaps,  be  no  more  curious  study  in  the  worid, 
than  that  of  tne  various  little  classes,  which,  under  sudi  circumr 
stances,  must  spring  up.  The  Australian  squatter,  generall;^  a 
man  of  energetic  character,  desirous  of  escaprnfi^  firom  the  inferior 
position  in  which  his  descent  places  him,  is,  i^  any  thing,  nftoiFe 
remarkable  than  the  American  squatter  himsdf.  His  life  is  equally 
adventurous  and  romantic ;  and  though  he  does  not  carry  into  ^ 
wilds  which  he  subdues,  the  pride  of  the  repuUican,  he  is  oAea 
a  worthy  and  an  estimable  cnaracter.  The  dangers  to  which  be 
is  exposed,  render  him  watchful  and  warlike  in  his  equipment 
He  luis  to  guard  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  savage,  a^ 
well  as  against  the  bushrangers,  a  class  composed  of  escagped 
convicts,  and  other  desperate  characters,  who  league  togedier  for 
thepurpoae  of  subsisting  on  plunder. 

Tnere  are  some  ^ood  narratives  current  in  Australia,  xespeota^ 
these  escaped  convicts,  the  hardships  they  endure,  and  the  atroo* 
ties  they  perpetrate.  Endued  with  the  energy  and  courage  of 
Englishmen,  they  exhibit  all  the  brutality  into  whidi  that  energy 
and  courage  are  apt  to  degenerate,  when  fireed  from  toxsm 
restraint.  Being  perfectly  reckless  of  tiieir  Uves,  they  sometam* 
perform  actions  and  undertake  journeys,  in  whidi  it  would  secsB 
that  almost  inevitable  destruction  awaited  them.  Many  b^ 
escaped  to  distant  islands,  in  boats  and  canoes,  ever  seas,  irhi^ 
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i3kk&  laxgest  veflsek  do  not  appxoadh  without  diffidence.  Bass 
Stndt  is  constantly  tmveised  oy  these  criminals,  who  escape  from 
the  sangs  of  Tasmania,  and  hasten  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  depths 
of  New  South  Wales.  Captain  Stokes  relates  several  incidents, 
and  alludes  to  o&ers^  which  would  form  the  basis  of  most  roman- 
tic stories.  Apparently,  however,  it  did  not  enter  into  his  plan 
to  ^ive  minute  oetails,  and  sometimes,  we  suspect,  he  purposely 
onuts  many  characteristic  touches,  with  which  he  might  have 
giBced  his  pages.  Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  relate  all  the 
eztraordinaiy  adventures  of  the  three  men  whose  passage  of  Bass 
Stcait  he  mentions.  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  457.)  Two  of  them  belonged 
to  one  party,  which  met  another  party,  also  consisting  of  two,  in 
a  wood,  not  far  from  the  Great  Pope's  River.  They  were  all 
aimed  with  some  weapon  of  offence,  but  only  one  had  a  gun. 
As  soon  as  they  sighted  each  other,  they  came  to  a  stand,  both 
sides  believing  that  they  had  encountered  a  posse  of  constables.  For 
Bome  time  they  remained  in  observation,  not  knowing  whether  to 
advance  or  retreat.  The  man  with  the  gun  at  len^h  hailed  the 
others,  ordering  them  to  come  forward  complete^  from  under 
cover,  or  he  would  fire.  To  this  the  reply  was,  that  he  might  fire 
if  he  dared.  He  was  as  ffood  as  his  word^  and  brought  down 
with  unerring  aim  one  of  the  opposite  party.  The  remaining 
convict,  upon  this,  surrendered;  the  mutual  mistake  was  dis* 
covered,  and  the  survivors  shook  hands  over  the  body  of  their 
murdered  comrade.  They  were  too  much  occupied  with  thoughts 
of  their  own  danger  to  bestow  much  commiseration  on  him. 
Probably  they  preferred  his  room  to  his  company.  Subsistence 
would  l>e  less  difficult;  and  they  did  not  require  numbers  to  give 
them  courage  for  any  desperate  action. 

From  the  scene  of  the  murder  they  went  down  to  the  coast, 
and  surprised  a  small  fishing-boat,  with  the  fishermen  in  it.  Not 
being  able  to  manage  the  craft  themselves  they  did  not  knock  the 
owners  on  the  head,  but  pressed  them  into  their  service,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  take  them  to  an  island  in  Banks  Strait.  Here  they 
found  a  party  of  about  six  or  seven  sealers.  Nothing  daunted 
these  three  desperate  men  walked  up  and  ordered  them  to  make 
feady  and  convey  them  to  the  main.  Their  boldness  proved  their 
safety.  For  three  weeks  they  kept  the  sealers  in  subjection  dur» 
in^  uieir  passage  fit>m  island  to  island,  and  the  stays  they  made 
waiting  for  fine  weather,  and  at  length  dismissed  them  at  Wilson's 
Promontonr.  They  now  commenced  a  land  journey,  and  plunged 
into  that  hilly  region  covered  with  almost  impervious  scrubs,  and 
intersected  by  torrents  and  water-courses,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Gipps'  Land,  which  stretches  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the 
Anrtrauaa  Alps.    How  they  tiaversed  this  difficult  region  is  un- 
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known,  but  not  many  months  afterwards  these  three  meQi  united  la 
friendship  by  the  bands  of  mutual  crime,  were  seen  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Sydnej^,  having  traversed  four  hundred  miles  of  a 
country,  part  of  wmch  has  smce  been  ^  discovered'  scientifically* 

There  is  an  interesting  fact  glanced  at  in  the  work  before  us  of 
a  party  of  escaped  convicts,  who  took  possession  of  a  small  colonial 
vessel  in  Macquarie  Harbour,  and  actually  ventured  a  passage 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  hear  only  of  the  successful  adven* 
tures  of  this  kind.  All  record  of  failure  is  ingulphed  in  the  waves* 
These  men  were  at  length  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  off  Valdivia 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  '  They  scuttled  the  vessel^' 
says  Captain  Stokes,  '  off  the  harbour's  moutn,  and  came  in  in  the 
boat,  reportiuj?  it  to  have  foundered.  Being  useful  artidcers  in 
such  an  out  of  the  way  place,  few  inquiries  were  made  about  them, 
and  they  were  received  by  the  governor  as  a  very  acceptable  ad-. 
dition  to  the  population.  Singular  to  say,  when  at  Valdivia  in  1835, 
I  saw  some  of  these  men;  they  were  married,  and  continued  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  great  acquisition,  although  a  kind  of  mystery  was 
attached  to  them.  However,  their  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  re- 
pose was  destined  to  be  but  short.  Their  whereabouts  became 
Known,  and  a  man-of-war  was  sent  to  take  them.  All  but  one 
again  effected  their  escape  in  a  boat  they  had  just  finished  for  the 
governor,  and  they  have  not  since  been  heard  of.*  (ii.  473.) 

Many  of  the  escaped  convicts  become  pirates  and  banditti, 
whilst  others  endeavour  to  deserve  well  of  society  by  industriously- 
gaining  their  living  in  their  own  way.  Among  the  nK)st  noto- 
rious of  the  former  was  one  Michael  Howe  of  Tasmania.  He  at 
first  joined  a  large  party  of  bushrangei^  which  spread  terror  and 
desolation  through  the  country.  His  indomitable  courage  and 
fertility  of  resources  soon  gained  him  a  pre-eminence  among  his 
companions.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  the 
true  Satanic  ambition.  He  did  not  think  it '  better  to  reign  in 
hell  than  serve  in  heaven.'  Though  ruthless  himself,  the  society 
of  other  villains  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  separated  from  his 
companions  to  pursue  his  career  alone.  Twice,  disgusted  with  his 
own  mode  of  existence,  he  surrendered  on  condition  that  his  life 
should  be  spared ;  but  the  lawless  impulse  was  too  strong  within 
him  to  be  quieted,  and  he  eventually  returned  for  good  to  the 
bush.  Every  settler  heard  with  terror  that  Michael  Howe  was 
a^ain  abroad,  and  their  fears  were  but  too  often  realised.  This 
singular  being  had  formed  a  connexion  witli  a  native  girl  of  some 
personal  attractions.  She  accompanied  him  in  all  his  expeditions, 
and  seemed  to  return  the  attachment  she  liad  inspired.  What 
were  the  exact  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  her  are  not  known, 
but  that  there  was  considerable  depth  in  his  love  may  be  infezzed 
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firom  the  maimer  in  whicli  they  parted.  One  morning  thej  were 
dttmg  in  their  hut,  concealed  in  the  depths  of  a  wood,  when  ihe 
e¥er-vigilant  Michael  heard  a  significant  crackling  of  the  fallen 
branches,  and  instantly  knew  that  his  life  or  liberty  was  threat- 
ened. A  body  of  colonists,  indeed,  which  had  long  been  on  his 
txack,  had  surroimded  his  habitation.  Conscious  of  his  vast 
strength,  his  agility,  his  knowledge  of  every  path,  he  felt  confident 
of  bemg  able  to  escape;  but  what  would  become  of  his  part- 
ner ?  Should  she  be  suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  ot  the 
colonists?  The  desperate  casuist  soon  decided  the  question,  and 
he  shot  her,  not '  because  he  imagined  she  might  occasion  delay/ 
as  Captain  Stokes,  repeating  the  expression  used  in  Tasmania, 
zemarKs,  but  as  others,  with  more  probability,  believe,  because  he 
oould  not  brook  the  idea  of  her  falling  into  rough  and  unkind 
hands. 

Leaving  her  weltering  in  her  blood  (she  did  not  die  by-the-by, 
but  was  taken  to  Hobarton)  Michael  Howe  escaped,  and  continued 
icft  some  time  to  lead  his  usual  predatory  life.  At  one  period  he 
formed  the  plan  of  penetrating  into  some  unknown  lastnesses, 
whither  the  foot  of  man  would  never  follow  him,  and  of  establishing 
himself  there  as  a  solitary  colonist.  For  this  purpose,  he  procured 
the  seeds  of  a  variety  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  could  pass  tne  remainder  of  his  life  in 
peace,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden.  But  his  conscience 
would  not  allow  him  to  remain  quiet.  The  murders  he  had  com* 
nutted  rose  up  constantly  before  his  imagination.  Fearful  shapes 
haunted  his  fancy.  Niriit  and  day  he  was  tortured  by  the  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  done.  This  is  no  imaginary  oicture,  drawn 
firom  the  prevident  ideas  of  what  criminals  must  suner.  The  man 
himself  had  striven  to  escape  from  the  terrors  of  his  own  mind 
by  analysing  and  studying  them.  He  kept  a  sort  of  journal  of 
Ins  dreams,  in  which,  partly  by  a  few  words  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing, partly  by  means  of  strange  and  uncouth  sketches,  he  recorded 
every  morning  what  he  had  mentally  suffered  by  night.  The 
man's  mind  seems  to  have  been  of  great  capacity;  his  imagina- 
tion was  rich  and  vivid.  Every  evening,  as  soon  as  he  had  laid 
his  guilty  head  on  the  stone  that  served  for  his  pillow,  the  most 
frightful  images  rushed  across  his  brain.  The  faces  of  those  he 
had  killed,  their  gory  hair,  their  deeply-stained  garments,  every 
material  adjunct  of  murder;  the  horror  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
too,  filled  his  imagination,  and  the  awful  pains  of  the  damned 
seemed  revealed  to  him  in  this  tremendous  apocalypse.  One 
ringle  trait  will  evince  the  rude  sublimity  of  his  mind.  All  this 
dzeadful  journal  was  written  in  his  own  blood — as  if  any  other 
l%md  would  have  been  polluted  by  recording  the  diabolical 
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tiboughts  thftt  faatmied  }iiml  There  is  ho  evidence  that  ihe  re- 
ligious Bentbne&t  ever  came  to  his  aid;  bnt  we  would  &in  hope 
that  all  this  affony  was  not  sufieied  in  vain.  He  was  HDed  l^ 
liixee  men  who  nad  planned  his  capture,  after  seven  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  bush. 

As  we  have  above  hinted,  the  runaway  convicts  do  not  ahfajs 
become  bushrangers,  but,  managing  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
government,  take  to  the  islands,  especially  those  in  Bass  Stnuty 
and  live  by  sealing,  fishing,  and  catching  the  sooty  petrel. 

The  lives  of  these  men  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  romance, 
and  more  resemble  that  of  Bobinson  Crusoe  than  any  we  know 
of.  The  islands  on  which  they  dwdl  possess  little  beauty  of 
Bceneiy.  By  nature  they  are  deprived  of  all  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation. Lying  exposed  to  the  tremendous  winds  that  sweep  to 
and  fro  tnrough  the  Funnell,  they  rear  their  bare  and  add 
scalps  like  so  many  bald  giants,  overlooking  the  waters  that 
foam  and  dash  at  their  feet  Nearly  every  one  is  encircled  b^  a 
band  of  hissing  and  boiling  breakers.  Many  are  absolutely  in- 
accessible, except  on  some  rare  occasions  of  fine  weather,  wh^  an 
imexpected  lull  takes  place,  and  a  bright  gleam  of  serene  and 
sonny  weather  lights  up  this  gloomy  region.  An  adventurona 
Btraitsman,  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  landed  on  the  Black 
Pyro°^^<^9  ^^d  carried  destruction  among  the  Rookery,  which  the 
seals  have  there  established.  But  soon  the  heavens  again  became 
clouded,  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  wind  warned  him  to  depart,  and 
he  had  scarcely  urged  his  canoe  through  the  everlasting  wreath 
of  foam  which  none  before  had  ventured  to  traverse,  than  die 
sides  of  the  Pyramid  were  lashed  once  more  in  fury,  and  the  im- 
passable barrier  of  breakers  was  again  reared  round  this  myste- 
xbus  island. 

Many  of  the  irregular  fragments  of  land  which  are  strewed  over 
ihe  waters  of  the  strait  are  covered  with  an  impervious  scrub, 
which  has  been  growing,  interlacing,  matting,  entangling,  sinee 
th^  were  first  bared  to  the  heavens.  The  violent  gusts  of  wind 
that  blow  over  them,  prevent  this  hungry  vegetation  from  attain- 
ing any  height,  and  iorce  it  to  exnend  its  strength  in  a  lateral 
and  labyrinthian  growth,  which  renders  it  necessary  for  those  who 
would  penetrate  it,  to  cut  a  path  with  the  hatchet.  OccasionaUy 
fire  is  communicated  to  the  dwarfed  thickets;  and  for  whole 
inanths  a  lurid  glare  is  thrown  by  night  over  the  surrounding 
billows. 

On  several  of  the  kr^  islands  some  good  land  is  found,  capaUe, 
if  cultivated,  of  affordmg  support  to  a  moderate  population.  Lt 
aiany  instances,  pigs  and  rabbits  abound;  fordiesealers  ofthestiait 
niakea  constant  practice  of  turning  loose  these  amnuJs  on  the  islands 
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lAiey  vkit,  in  oider  to  make  prcmncm  for  futare  vidters.  In  one 
or  two  plaoes  vegetables  liave  been  planted;  and  shipwrecked 
sailors  have  often  been  agreeably  astonisbed  by  finding  amid 
xocksy  where  they  expected  nothing  but  barrenness  and  aridity, 
large  fields  of  carrots,  &c.,  on  which  they  have  been  able  to  sub- 
cist  unlil  an  opportunity  of  escape  presented  itself. 

These  islands,  many  of  them,  are,  as  we  have  hinted,  inhabited 
by  a  pecnEar  class  of  men,  known  b^  the  name  of  straitsmen. 
Tie  account  they  give  of  their  own  origin  is  as  follows: — About 
the  begioning  of  this  century,  the  south  coast  of  AustraUa  was 
much  frequented  by  sealing  vessels,  which  flocked  thither  to  take 
advantage  of  the  discoveries  of  Bass  and  Flinders,  and  to  j>ly  their 
profitable  but  precarious  trades  on  islands,  many  of  which  had 
never  before  been  visited  by  man.  For  the  natives  of  Australia 
and  Tasmania  never  crossed  to  them — at  least  to  those  which  did 
not  hold  out  the  promise  of  a  fertile  soil.  For  some  time  the 
▼essels  engaged  in  sealing  made  large  gains;  but  the  supply  did 
not  equal  the  demand.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  this  occupation  to 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  ^Iden  e^gs.  Animals  sought  after 
oaily  for  their  skins  soon  diminish  in  number.  AccordiDghry 
many  of  the  crows  of  the  vessels,  becoming  attached  to  the 
fpefta  they  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  and  finding,  too,  that 
it  was  scarcely  worth  while,  with  the  small  profit  they  made,  to 
jeetom  to  a  civilised  country,  determined  to  remain  and  establish 
ihemselveB.  In  Heu  of  pay,  they  cenerally  took  a  boat  and  some 
stares;  and  biddii^  farewell  to  their  comrades,  took  up  their 
ftbode  in  theii  fiiTourite  islands.  -  They  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
disperae  in  small  parties.  Each  station  only  affording  subsistence 
to  one  or  two;  and  they  seem,  besides,  to  have  be^  fond  of  a 
comparatively  solitary  life.  Intrepid  seamen,  they  spent  their 
days  uDon  the  water,  and  returned  at  night  to  sleep  in  rude  little 
faorts  wnich  they  erected  under  the  shadow  of  some  crag,  or  in 
some  narrow  valley  where  protection  was  afibrded  from  the  wind. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  wild  dwellings  became  invested 
-witli  all  the  charms  of  home.  Gardens,  weU-stocked  with  vege- 
tables, gradually  grew  up  around  them;  and  these  rou^h  and 
vnconth  bem^  d^ghted,  too,  in  surrounding  themselves  with  the 
flowers  whicm  th^  remembered  to  have  loved  when  youn^. 
Many  a  rude  imitation  of  an  English  homestead  grew  up  accord- 
ingly in  those  stonn-beat  isles;  and  jpassing  ships  have  beheld  as 
ihey  were  driven  along  by  the  fury  of  a  tornado,  brief  glimpses  oT 
ooitages,  that  reminded  them  of  the  land  they  had  laist  quitted, 
id&i  doors  and  windows,  shaded  by  the  honeysuckle  or  the  rose. 

ISie  above  account  of  the  origin  of  the  stndtsmen  is  true  with 
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reference  to  many  of  the  older  men  and  their  families ;  but  it  is  w^ 
known  that  these  islands  of  Bass  strait  have  afforded  a  refnge  to 
many  of  the  convicts  who  from  tame  to  time  escaped  from  the 
gangs  of  Tasmania.  Mingling  with  the  wild  and  somewliat 
EtTdess  inhabitants  of  this  region,  they  easily  escape  pursoit,  and 
are  thus  enabled,  if  they  please,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  peace. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  an  English  gentleman  once 
imitated  those  persons,  and  took  np  his  residence  like  another 
Robinson  Crusoe,  on  King  Island.  The  world  had  '  gone  wrongs 
with  him^'  and  he  determined  to  fly  from  it,  and  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  out  of  the  circle  of  civilii^tion.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  he  could  act  up  completely  to  his  ideas. 
The  world  from  which  he  endeavoured  to  tear  himself  had  laid 
too  strong  a  hold  upon  his  fears;  and  it  was  with  the  bitterness  of 
an  exile,  not  the  stern  determination  of  a  misanthrope,  that  he  ex- 
patriated himself.  Though  he  required  a  lonely  island,  he  chose 
one  from  which  he  could  occasionally  behold  the  sails  of  the  nu- 
merous traders  that  enter  and  leave  the  strait;  and  his  eyes  were 
often  directed  over  the  boimdless  expanse  of  ever-turbulent  waters 
in  search  of  those  messengers  from  the  busy  world  without.  A 
wife,  a  daughter,  and  three  or  four  sons,  were  his  companions;  and 
it  was  probably  for  their  sakes  more  than  for  his  own,  that  he  re- 
grettea  all  that  he  had  lost.  Captain  Smith  was  a  military  man, 
and  his  family  had  been  brought  up  with  the  taste  and  habits  of 
civilised  life.  Even  beneath  the  roof  of  their  rude  slab  hut, 
formed  of  rough  boards  and  thatched  with  grass,  a  good  library 
might  have  been  seen;  and  occasionally  the  soft  and  melancholy 
note  of  a  flute  stole  at  eventide  over  the  waters  of  Franklin  Road. 
The  position  this  unhappy  gentleman  had  selected  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  good  one.  In  the  first  moody  fit  he  had  fled  to  a  spot 
which  held  out  no  hopes  of  future  comfort  and  ease.  Industry 
and  science  could  do  little  to  smooth  the  rugged  feature  of  nature 
there.  Around  rose  mountainous  hills,  covered  with  sand;  here 
and  there  only  a  little  coarse  grass  might  be  found,  but  so  full  of 
burrs  that  the  wool  of  his  sheep  was  completely  spoiled.  A  poor 
and  wretched  soil  almost  mocked  his  efibrts  at  cultivation;  ana  the 
cabbages  and  other  vegetables,  which  with  infinite  labour  he  reared 
in  the  garden  surrounding  his  dwelling,  were  constantly  blighted 
by  the  west  winds.  By  his  gun  he  was  enabled  to  produce  suf- 
ficient kangaroo  and  wild  fowl  for  his  subsistence;  but  altogether 
he  led  a  miserable  and  cheerless  life.  The  colonial  government 
allowed  one  of  its  cutters  occasionally  to  call  and  leave  a  few  sup^ 
pUes;  but  at  length  Captain  Smith  determined  to  make  another 
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titempt  at  bettering  liis  condition,  left  the  island  to  tlie  aealerSy 
and  crosmng  over  to  Tasmania,  met  with  singular  good  fortune, 
and  is  now  a  comfortable  settler. 

The  fact  was,  that  this  gentleman  was  not  suited  to  the  kind  of 
life  be  undertook  to  lead.  How  different  is  the  story  of  James 
Munroe,  King  of  the  eastern  straitsmen !  For  twenty-five  years 
be  has  inhabited  Preservation  Island,  and  acquired  by  nis  ase,  his 
experience  and  his  ability,  an  authority  over  his  fellows  whicn  on  a 
larger  theatre  might  enable  him  to  found  a  djmasty.  His  palace 
consists  in  a  rude  hut  erected  on  a  bleak  flat,  protected  firom  the 
wind  by  some  low  granite  hills.  Another  tenement  or  two  contain 
bis  immediate  subjects,  an  Englishman,  and  several  native  women, 
with  a  number  of  dogs,  goats,  and  fowls. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  explain  the  use  of  the  word 
&milies,  which  we  have  used  in  reference  to  these  straitsmen.  They 
have  all  got  one  or  more  partners  of  their  existence.  Poljrgamy 
with  them  is  in  high  honour.  The  man  who  has  most  wives  la 
held  in  most  respect;  because  wives  and  wealth  are  synonymous 
terms.  The  straitsmen  have  made  it  their  practice  to  beg,  buy, 
borrow,  or  steal  their  better  halves  from  the  tnbes  of  the  continent, 
in  Tasmania.  A  few  seals  have  often  procured  as  many  women; 
but  in  cases  where  no  disposition  for  barter  was  exhibited,  force 
has  been  resorted  to,  and  the  black-eyed  and  black-skinned  damsels 
have  been  appropriated  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  and 
guardians.  At  nrst  the  companions  thus  acquired  were  not  treated 
veiy gently;  but  by  degrees  an  affection,  based  partly  on  interest, 
was  engendered.  It  was  found  that  these  women  might  be  of  great 
assistance.  They  caught  wallaby,  assisted  their  lords  and  masters 
in  manning  their  boats,  in  short  made  themselves  generally  useful. 
Some  of  the  straitsmen  were  actually  enabled  to  dispense  entirely 
with  the  assistance  of  white  companions,  and  lived  alone  with 
their  harems  on  separate  islands  in  solitary  grandeur. 

The  new  population  thus  created,  which  appears  destined  at  a 
future  period  to  overcome  and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  islands,  is 
exceedingly  curious.  They  are  witnout  exception  vigorous  and 
clean-limbed,  with  a  dark  ruddy  complexion,  and  very  fine  eyes 
and  teeth.  They  excel  in  all  the  qualifications  of  their  fathers, 
make  excellent  headsmen  in  whalers,  and  will,  probably,  constitute 
a  splendid  nursery  for  seamen  in  case  any  mantime  power  should 
rise  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Even  already  they  prove  of 
great  service  to  shipping,  furnishing  vessels  with  supernumerary 
bands,  and  filling  up  places  left  vacant  by  accident  or  desertion. 

It  is  very  pleasingto  find  that  their  children  are  not  allowed  to 
run  entirely  wild.  Their  fathers  give  them  a  rude  but  useful  edu- 
cation ;  many  can  read  and  write ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  element- 
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ary  prircipVft  ^^  nViwfitiimity  nrA  ftftrly  iTiftwed  into  thmr  min^  But 
when  our  author  alleges  that  none  of  the  native  superstitions  jwhidi 
might  interfere  with  the  purity  of  their  belief  are  transmitted 
to  them,  we  confess  our  inability  to  believe  so  strange  a  statement 
without  further  inquiry.  The  paramount  influence  of  the  mother 
in  moulding  the  mina  of  her  child  is  notorious.  No  educadoa 
sinks  so  deeply,  or  abides  so  ineradicably,  as  that  which  is  uncon^ 
sciously  imbibed  with  a  mother's  milk.  Now  these  Tasmanian 
women,  in  ^ite  of  the  influence  of  their  husbands,  all  retain  a 
finn  hold  otmany  of  the  extraordinary  notions  prevalent  among 
their  people.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  doctrine  o£ 
the  transmi^tions  of  aboriginal  souls  into  the  bodies  of  white 
men.  Nothm^  will  induce  them  to  abandon  this  idea.  They 
cherish  it  fon£y,  and  resist  tenaciously  any  endeavour  to  deprive 
them  of  it  as  an  attempt  upon  their  happiness. 

The  women  of  both  Australia  and  Tasmania  possess  many 
qualities  which  justify  the  love  ofiten  felt  for  them  by  the 
atraitsman.  They  are  affectionate  in  their  disposition,  and  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  their  children.  The  following  Httle  anecdote, 
which  we  find  in  Captain  Stokes's  pages,  is  admirably  iUustradve 
of  their  character : — 

**  The  reader  will  remember  the  native  named  Alligator,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  ou  a  pre\ioiiB  visit  to  Port  Eannfton  ;  I  witnessed  is 
bis  family  an  instance  of  affection  for  a  departed  ^lild,  whichy  thoagh 
it  exhibited  itself  in  this  particular  manner,  was  exia»mely  touchiny. 
The  wife  had  treasured  up  the  bones  of  the  little  one,  and  constantly 
carried  them  about  with  her,  not  as  a  memento  moriy  but  as  an  objeefi 
whereon  to  expend  her  tenderest  emotioiui,  whenever  they  swidled 
within  her  breast*  At  such  times  she  would  put  together  these  bonaa 
with  a  rapidity  that  supposed  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  osteology,  and 
set  them  up  that  she  might  weep  over  them.  Perhaps  in  her  imagina- 
tion, as  she  performed  this  melancholy  rite,  the  ghosUy  frame-work  ba-> 
fore  her  became  indued  with  the  comely  form  of  inmncy,  bright  ejea 
once  more  sparkled  in  those  hollow  cells,  and  a  smile  of  ineffable  delight* 
hung  where  in  reality  was  nought  but  the  hideous  grin  of  death/' 

In  concluding  our  account  of  the  straitsmen,  we  extract  a  passage 
describing  their  mode  of  life: 

'^  The  principal  trade  of  the  straitsmen  is  in  the  feathers  of  the  mutton 
birds  (sooty  petrels),  which  annually  yisit  the  islands,  between  the  15  th 
and  20th  of  November,  for  the  purposes  of  incubation.  Each  bird  la^ 
only  two  eggs,  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  goose,  and  almost  as  good  m 
flavour.  The  male  sits  by  day  and  the  female  by  night,  each  going  to 
sea  in  turn  to  feed.  As  soon  as  the  young  take  wing  they  leave  the 
islands.  Their  nests  are  two  or  three  feet  under  ground,  and  so  close 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk  without  fiiUing.  The  collection  of  die 
eggs  and  birds,  which  is  the  business  of  the  women,  is  frequently  at- 
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tended  with  great  xuk,  aa  Tenomous  snakee  nee  oftea  Ibund  inUie  holes; 
Whea  the  B^ers  wish  to  catch  them  in  lazge  quantities,  they  huild  • 
kedge  a  little  aboye  the  beach,  sometimes  half-a-mile  in  length.  To- 
wazcs  daylight,  when  the  birds  are  about  to  put  to  sea,  the  men  station 
themselves  at  the  extremities,  and  their  prey  not  being  able  to  take 
flight  off  the  ground,  run  down  towards  the  water  until  obstructed  by 
the  hedge,  when  they  are  driven  towards  the  centre,  where  a  hole  about 
five  feet  deep  is  prepared  to  receive  them ;  in  this  they  effectually 
smother  each  other.  The  birds  are  then  plucked  and  tneir  carcases 
generally  thrown  in  a  heap  to  waste,  whilst  the  feathers  are  pressed  in 
bags  and  taken  to  Launceston  for  sale.  The  feathers  of  twenty  birds 
weigh  one  pound,  and  the  cargoes  of  two  boats  I  saw  consisted  of  thirty 
bags,  each  weigldne  nearly  &rty  pounds — the  spoil  of  18,000  birds! 
I  may  add,  that  umess  great  pains  are  taken  in  curing,  the  smell  will 
always  prevent  a  bed  made  of  them  from  being  mistaken  for  one  com- 
posed  of  the  Orkney  goose  feathers.  Some  of  the  birds  are  preserved 
oy  smoking,  and  form  the  principal  food  of  thestraitsmen,  resembling 
mutton,  according  to  their  taste,  though  none  of  us  perceived  die  si<* 
milarity. 

'<  The  habitations  of  these  people  are  generally  slab  and  plaster,  of 
yery  rude  and  uninviting  exterior,  but  tolerably  clean  and  comfortable 
within.  They  generally  take  what  they  may  have  for  the  market  to 
Launceston  twice  in  the  year,  laying  in  stores  for  the  next  six  months, 
and  return  home,  never,  I  believe,  bringmg  back  any  spirits,  so  that 
while  on  the  islands  they  lead  from  necessity  a  temperate  life. 

''  It  is  sometimes  in  the  power  of  these  men  to  oe  of  infinite  service 
io  vessels  who  are  stran^rs  in  die  strait,  when  driven  into  difficulties 
by  westerly  gales.  Portions  of  the  islands  on  which  they  reside  are 
brought  into  cultivation,  but  at  Gun  Carriage  they  complain  of  their 
crops  having  been  very  backward  since  they  were  disturbed  by  the  na- 
tivea  with  Mr.  Robinson,  as  they  destroyed  with  fire  all  the  shelter  that 
was  afforded.  The  water  throughout  the  islands  is  not  always  very 
ffood ;  grain,  however,  thrives  tolerably,  and  potatoes  do  very  well  in- 
Seed.  The  latter  are  taken  with  peas  and  other  garden  produce  to  Port 
Dalrymple.  This  is  an  evident  proof  of  what  these  islands  are  capable 
of  producing,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  government,  in  case  the 
idea  which  I  have  suggested  is  entertained  of  sending  convicts  thither 
fix>m  Tasmania." 

Captain  Stokes,  in  his  sarveymg  expedition  and  journeys  of 
exploration,  often  fell  in  with  curious  characters  and  people,  such 
as  those  aboye  described.  His  work,  in  addition  to  the  marine 
nanatiye,  contains  a  vast  variety  of  information,  conveyed  gene- 
zaUy  in  terse,  sometimes  in  meagre  language.  The  abundance  of 
his  materials  often  induces  him  to  compress  into  a  note  what 
might  have  been  expanded  into  a  chapter.  But  any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  Australia  wiU  be  able  to  perceive  that  he  extracts 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  his  subject.     I£s  principal  purpose  waa 
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to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  achieyements  of  his  yessel,  of 
the  discoyeries  made  in  her,  of  the  adventures  and  perils  she  and 
her  officers  encountered.  When  on  these  topics,  he  indulges  in 
warm,  and  even  flowery  lan^tu^e;  and  colours  his  scenes  ooca- 
fiionally,  perhaps,  with  too  vivid  a  pencil.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  ne  contrives  to  interest  us  deeplv  in  his  own  and 
his  sloop's  fortunes.  Now  and  then  the  BeagU  appears  in  the 
character  of  the  heroine  of  the  work;  but  the  author's  imagizui* 
tion  is  generally  of  a  sober  hue,  and  she  soon  resumes  her  proper 
place. 

The  plan  adopted  necessarily  left  Captain  Stokes  only  two 
alternatives,  when  he  came  to  dispose  of  the  vast  mass  of  informa* 
tion  he  had  collected,  not  bearing  exactly  on  his  professed  subject, 
viz. :  either  to  intercalate  discussional  chaptersy  or  to  scatta:  the 
most  important  facts  here  and  there  as  they  presented  themselves. 
By  choosing  the  latter  plan  he  has  lost  something  of  systematic 
completeness  by  gaining  the  inestimable  advantage  of  brevity. 
Unwilling  to  dilate  and  break  the  thread  of  his  narrative,  he  scizeson 
the  most  important  features  of  his  subject,  sketches  them  briefly,  and 
passes  on,  leaving  the  reader  to  fill  up  for  himself.  Many  passages 
therefore  which  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  in  the  colony  will 
pass  comparatively  unnoticed  here.  W  itness  the  remarks  on  light- 
nouses  in  Bass  Strait,  on  the  special  survey-system,  on  new  routes 
of  exploration,  on  railroads,  on  land  sale,  the  boundary  question* 
The  more  lengthened  observations  on  the  aborigines  of  Tasmania, 
and  those  on  the  convict-system,  will,  we  are  sure,  attract  atten- 
tion even  in  the  political  circles  in  England. 

As  we  have  hinted,  however,  the  chief  object  of  the  work  is  to 
relate  the  surveys  and  discoveries  performed  in  the  Seagk. 
During  the  last  voyage  of  this  vessel,  which  occupied  six  years, 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  whole  continent  of  Australia  was 
several  times  performed,  and  many  portions  were  laid  down  with 
a  minuteness  that  almost  equals  that  of  the  ordnance  survey.  The 
science  of  navigation  owes  a  deep  debt  to  Captain  Stokes.  The 
information  contained  in  the  present  volumes  must  render  them 
an  invaluable  companion  to  any  ship  performing  a  voyage  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  fliat  more  of 
the  nautical  matter  has  not  been  thrown  into  the  notes  or  the  ap- 
pendix. In  the  midst  of  an  interesting  scene,  or  the  narrative  of 
an  expedition  of  discovery.  Captain  Stokes  pauses  with  impertur- 
bable sang-froid  to  establish  a  bearing,  or  a  distance,  or  to  lay 
down  a  reef,  or  ascertain  the  direction  of  a  current.  He  is  never 
in  a  hurry,  whatever  the  reader  may  be.  With  the  waters  of  an 
unknown  river,  just  flashing  in  the  distance  beneath  the  rays  of  a 
fervid  sun,  he  coolly  describes  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  enumerates 
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every  cast  of  tbe  lead,  with  perfect  confidence  that  enthusiasm 
^will  come  when  it  is  wanted,  and  cannot  be  smothered  beneath  a 
mass  of  dry  details.  We  never  remember  to  have  observed  a 
more  remar&able  instance  of  rigid  adherence  to  plan,  to  the  order 
and  sequence  of  events.  Even  whilst  relating  a  scene  during 
which  his  own  hfe  was  at  stake,  when  he  received  a  wound  from 
the  effect  of  which  he  has  scarcely  even  now  recovered,  he  stops 
to  expatiate  on  the  brilliant  colours,  *  verdegris,  green,  lilac,  pur- 
ple, and  bright  yellow,'  of  the  Amadina  Gouldiaj ! 

Perhaps,  however,  this  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  charms  of  his 
book.  An  air  of  perfect  good  faith  pervades  it  from  beginning  to 
end.  He  never  •  rounds  off  an  adventure'  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
style;  he  never  seeks  for  a  point,  or  strains  after  effect.  If  a  de- 
BCfiption  is  incomplete,  it  is  because  the  scene  was  incomplete,  or 
because  he  has  forgotten  the  details.  This  is  precisely  as  it  should 
be.  In  such  a  book  we  would  rather  find  less  than  the  truth,  than 
more  than  the  truth  ;  and  since  this  exactitude  is  the  result  of  a 
system,  we  should  rather  have  a  little  heaviness  here  and  there 
than  suspect  the  author  of  trespassing  on  the  domains  of  romance. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  sketch  an  outline  of  these  two  large 
I  volumes  ;  nor  can  we  even  attempt  by  extracts  to  give  specimens 
of  its  various  portions.  We  invite  our  readers  to  peruse  the  visit 
to  Timor,  the  surveys  of  Bass  Strait,  the  examinations  of  the 
north-west  coast,  the  discoveries  of  the  Fitzroy,  Adelaide,  and 
Victoria  rivers;  and  content  ourselves  with  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Grulf  of  Carpentaria. 

On  June  the  26th,  1842,  Captain  Stokes  sailed  from  Booty 
Island  to  tmverse  the  little-known  waters  of  the  gulf.  After  ex- 
ploring Van  Diemen's  Inlet,  the  mouth  of  which  had  already  been 
visited  by  the  Dutch,  and  making  some  stay  in  Investigator  Road, 
the  Beagle  proceeded  to  the  main  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  any  rivers  existed.  The  shore  here  has  a  very  remarkable  as- 
pect. One  vast  dead  level  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; 
and  the  only  variety  observable  is  in  the  heights  of  the  mangroves 
on  the  banks.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  the  keen  eye  of  the 
sailor  detects  an  insignificant  swelling  ;  and  his  charitable  imagi- 
nation dignifies  it  with  the  name  of  a  hill.  But  utter  flatness  is 
the  general  character  of  the  country.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
task  of  searching  for  rivers  was  an  extremely  laborious  one  ;  and 
might  have  proved  fruitless  but  for  an  ingenious  observation. 

The  level  country  which  we  have  described  seems  to  liare  re- 
cently risen  from  the  sea.  As  far  as  the  water  retires  the  fringe 
of  mangroves,  which  borders  the  whole  coast,  advances,  leaving  a 
wide  plain  behind,  sparingly  dotted  with  vegetation.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  gulf  seems  destined  before  long  to  be  left  dry. 
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Hie  bottom  ia  flat^  muddy,  and  rerj  skallow.  For  a  §ieai  ik^ 
tanoe  from  the  ^oie,  a  vast  mud  bank  stretches,  on  whidi  there 
are  but  a  very  few  feet  or  eyen  inches  of  'Wsier,  so  that  boats  sie 
ffenerally  prevented  from  appcoachin^.  It  was  by  observing  the 
habits  of  this  bank,  if  we  may  so  spealc,  that  riyers  and  inkts  woe 
discovered.  Captain  Stokes  founa  that  wherever  an  opening  was 
known  to  exist  the  bank  had  a  considerable  projection;  and  bav* 
in^  examined  the  reason  of  this,  arrived  at  a  general  rule  which 
miided  him  with  unerring  precision  in  all  his  exploration  of  the 
head  of  the  gulf.  It  appears,  he  tells  us,  that  the  streams  passing 
out  of  these  openings  groove  out  a  channel  in  the  great  flat  front* 
ing  the  shore  for  from  two  to  three  miles  ;  but  as  the  distance 
from  their  mouths  increases,  the  velocity  and  consequent  strength 
of  the  stream  diminishes  in  proportion,  and,  as  was  afterwvds 
found,  is  never  strong  enough  m  the  dry  season  to  force  a  channel 
the  entire  waj  through  the  flat  or  bank  at  the  entrance,  which  is 
thrown  out  m  consequence  further  from  the  shore.  Wherever, 
accordingly,  the  boats  met  with  these  submarine  spurs,  the  presence 
of  an  imet  or  river  was  confidently  presumed.  Disaster  Inlets 
and  the  Flinders  and  Albert  rivers,  were  thus  discovered. 

"  The  banks  were,  as  usual,  lined  with  mangroves,  behind  which,  on 
the  eastern  side,  retreated  vast  plains,  with  trees  of  some  siae  scattered 
over  them.  They  extend  to  the  coast  eastward  of  the  entrance,  whiob 
is  sandy  for  some  distance,  with  casuarinae^  acacias,  and  small  gum^ 
which  was  not  only  a  pleasing  change  from  the  monotonous  mangrove 
shore,  but  had  also  its  utility,  serving  to  show  the  mouth  of  the  open- 
ing from  the  offing.  •  «  *  Whilst  waiting  the  tide,  the  note  of 
a  bird,  resembling  the  cuckoo,  broke  the  deep  stillness  that  jurevailed. 
It  was  evening,  sll  around  was  calm:— the  wide  extended  plain  dimly 
stretchiDg  away  on  every  side,  the  wat^3,  as  they  imperceptibly 
swelled  between  the  curving  banks,  the  heavens  in  which  the  last  ravs 
of  the  sun  still  lingered,  plding  the  few  clouds  that  hovered  near  tne 
horizon.  A  pleasing  sadness  stole  over  the  heart,  as  these  familiar 
sounds — the  note  of  this  Australian  cuckoo,  if  I  may  venture  to  name 
a  bird  from  its  voice — floated  through  the  tranquil  air.  Recollections 
of  the  domestic  hearth,  and  the  latticed  window  shaded  wifh  vines  and 
honeysuckles,  and  the  distant  meadows,  and  glades,  and  woodlands, 
covered  with  the  bursting  buds  of  spring ;  and  pervadmg  all,  and  giving  a 
charm  to  all,  the  monotonous  but  ever  welcome  and  thrilling  note  of 
the  cuckoo  sounding  afar  off: — recollections  of  all  these  things,  I  say, 
*  rushed  o'er  each  fancy,'  and  bore  us  for  a  moment  back  to  our  idand 
home. 

«  The  more  rapid  flow  of  the  tide,  and  the  announcement  that  there 
was  now  sufficient  water  for  the  boat  to  proceed,  broke  our  reverie,  and 
we  were  soon  once  more  clearing  the  moonlight  reach.  I  may  here  men* 
tioB,  ^t  this  bud  and  another  with  a  more  mournful  cxy,  the  same 
before  spoken  of  up  the  Victoria  Biver^  were  heard  again  at  eventide* 
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^  Afdding  a  large  shoal  which  threatened  to  arrest  our  further 
laogiesij  by  a  narrow  channd  dose  to  the  west  bank,  we  continued  to 
purine  the  i]^ward  course  of  this  inlet  or  riTer — we  were  yet  uneertam 
wAkut  to  call  it — ^in  a  general  southerly  direetioD^  though  the  readies 
were  smgularly  tortuous,  resembling  the  folds  of  a  snake.     The  depth 
-was  now  only  about  one  fathom,  and  our  progress  was  much  impeded 
by  banks ;  but  by  the  friMidly  aid  of  the  moon  we  were  able  to  proceed, 
smd  many  of  the  sudden  bends  were  reyealed  by  the  silvery  streams  <^ 
ligfat  it  shed  oyer  the  still  waters  as  they  lay  between  banks  now  oyer- 
huDg  with  mangroye  thickets,  now  rece<ung  in  plains  dotted  with 
gloomv  clumps  of  gma  trees,  as  far  as  the  eye,  from  our  low  position 
and  tne  imperfect  light  afforded,  could  reach.     As  we  advanced,  the 
measured  plash  of  the  oars  Mghtened  from  their  resting-places  in  the 
trees,  a  huge  flock  of  screadiing  vampires,  that  distnrl^a  for  a  time 
Ae  serenity  of  the  scene,  by  their  discordant  notes  ;  and  a  few  reaches 
lorther  up,  noisy  flights  of  our  old  friends,  the  whisUing  ducks,  greeted 
oar  ears.     Their  presenoe  and  cries  were  hailed  with  delight,   not 
cxae^y  because  they  gave  rise  to  any  romantic  assodations,  but  because 
they  promised  to  recruit  our  victualling  department,  which  had  not  been 
supplied  with  such  dainties  since  leaving  Disaster  Inlet.     Had  our  taste 
resembled  that  of  some  of  the  natives  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
the  vampires  would  have  answered  our  purpose.     *     *     •     We  were 
del^hted  to  find  our  progress  rendered  naBurdous,  by  sunken  trees,  so 
much  so  indeed,  that  1  was  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  wut  a  few 
hours  for  daylight.     There  could  now  no  longer  be  a  doubt  that  we 
were  in  a  river,  and  I  immediately  embraced  the  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying my  earnest  and  heartfelt  desire  of  paying  the  promised  tribute  to 
over  Bcienti6c  predecessor,  and  acoordingiy  named  this  our  first  discovery, 
after  him,  Tbe  Flinders. 

**  As  soon  as  the  blackened  heads  of  the  fallen  trees,  evidences  of  how 
fierce  a  torrent  had  borne  them  hither,  could  be  discerned,  we  proceeded. 
The  reaches  became  again  tortuous,  but  we  still  made  some  progress. 
Hie  manm>ves  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  fringing  the  banks  with  their 
garden  snrubbeiy  appearance.  In  a  broad  easteriy  reach,  some  natives 
were  burning  the  country  close  to  the  west  bank,  but  they  did  not  show 
tiiemselves.  At  the  end  of  it,  the  river  expanded  into  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  though  only  three  feet  deep ;  some 
low  grassy  ulets  were  scattered  here  and  there,  reposing  in  emerald 
verdure  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  which  was  reverting  under  the 
influence  of  the  tide  towards  its  source.  *     •     * 

**  Passing  a  line  of  difis  twenty  feet  high,  the  banks  became  green 
and  grassy,  descending  with  an  almost  imperceptible  idope  into  the 
stream,  and  blending  with  their  vivid  reflections,  so  as  to  render  it  diffi* 
eoH  to  determine  miere  was  the  point  of  contact.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
were  gliding  through  an  indefinite  expanse  of  limpid  water,  reposing 
between  two  vast  plains,  that  here  rose  higher  than  we  had  before  seen 
ilie  land  in  diis  part  of  the  continent. 
''Hurrying  on  with  a  still  favourable  tide,  but  at  a  rate  much  too 
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fllow  for  our  impatience,  we  passed  two  other  small  grassy  islets^  and  a 
third  was  before  us.  The  eastern  bank  had  become  steep,  overhanging, 
and  clothed  with  a  mass  of  luxuriant  creepers,  whilst  on  the  opposite 
side  was  a  low  woody  patch,  partly  immersed  by  the  lake-like  glassy 
water  of  the  river,  into  which  one  slender  tree  dipped  its  feathery  cresl^ 
appearing,  like  another  Narcissus,  to  admire  its  own  beauty  in  the  stream. 
In  front,  the  eye  could  penetrate  far  down  the  reach^  hemmed  in  as  it 
was  by  trees  that  clustered  thick  on  the  water's  brink.  To  the  right  was 
what  might  be  called  an  open  glade,  in  the  midst  of  it  rose  a  tree,  the 
branches  of  which  were  laden  with  a  most  singular-looking  bundle  or 
roll  of  pieces  of  wood.  Struck  with  its  appearance,  we  rested  on  our 
oars  to  observe  it,  but  scarcely  had  we  done  so,  when  from  a  point  higher 
up,  that  appeared  to  divide  the  river  into  two  branches,  rose  a  wick 
volume  of  smoke,  that  soon  filled  the  air,  as  if  a  huge  black  cloud  had 
lighted  on  the  earth  in  that  direction.  We  endeavoured  to  proceed  in 
order  to  satisfy  our  curiosity,  but  a  rocky  ^edge  extending  across  the 
river  arrested  our  further  progress  at  this  time  of  the  tide.  Landing 
accordingly,  I  advanced  for  nearer  inspection  towards  the  huge  bundle  of 
sticks  before  mentioned.  It  seemed  almost  like  the  nest  of  some  new 
bird,  and  greatly  excited  my  curiosity.  As  I  approached,  a  most  unplea- 
sant smell  assailed  me,  and  on  dimbing  up  to  examine  it  narrowly,  I 
found  that  it  contained  the  decaying  body  of  a  native. 

**  Within  the  outer  covering  of  sticks  was  one  of  net,  widi  an  inner 
one  of  the  bark  of  the  papyrus  tree,  enveloping  the  corpse.  According 
to  the  singular  practice  of  uncivilised  people,  of  providing  for  the  wants 
of  those  who  have  nothing  more  to. do  with  earthly  things,  some  weapons 
were  deposited  with  the  deceased  in  this  novel  kind  of  mortuary  habita^ 
tion,  and  a  little  beyond  was  a  rill  of  water. 

"  There  was  an  air  of  loneliness  in  the  spot  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  feelings  thb  strange  discovery  naturally  called  forth;  and  horn  the 
few  recent  signs  of  the  natives,  it  would  appear  that  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  spots  where  the  dead  lie  are  kept  sacred.  Some 
dark  brown  and  black  hawks  were  perched  on  the  trees  near,  looking  like 
so  many  mutes  stationed  to  show  respect  to  the  departed,  but  their 
intentions  were  of  a  different  character,  as  they  were  waiting,  I  imagine, 
for  some  friendly  gust  of  wind  to  shake  off  the  covering  of  the 


"  While  we  were  making  these  observations,  the  conflagrations,  on  the 
point  above  mentioned,  continued  to  rage  with  great  fury ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  kindled  in  order  to  attract  our  attention,  and  prevent 
us  from  visiting  this  sacred  spot.  Though  we  saw  not  the  form  of  a 
living  being,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  eves  of  the  natives  were  upon  us, 
and  that  our  every  movement  was  watcned.  The  method  they  adopted 
to  lure  us  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dead  was  simple  and 
ingenious,  and  might  have  proved  successful,  had  not  the  interposing 
ledge  of  rocks  prevented  our  further  progress.  To  efiect  their  purpose, 
they  must  have  burnt  up  a  very  large  space,  as  the  smoke  that  arose 
obscured  all  that  quarter  of  the  heavens.     We  obseired  also  thai  the 
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ground  about  the  burial  tree  had  been  submitted  to  the  flames,  ts  if  to 
keep  away  the  few  kangaroos  that  vi^it  this  spot." 

The  Albert,  which  was  ascended  by  the  Beagle^ b  boats,  pre- 
sented many  beautiful  scenes  to  the  eyes  of  the  explorers;  but  the 
great  reward  of  their  exertions  was  the  discovery  of  the  Plains  of 
jrromise,  through  which  the  river  winds  its  lengthened  way  from 
an  unknown  distance.  They  seem  marked  out  by  nature  for  the 
ate  of  a  flourishing  colony.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  ap- 
parently healthy ;  there  are  few  natives  to  dispute  possession  of 
the  country;  and  every  thin^  seems  to  point  out  the  policy  of 
speedily  settling  this  beautiml  spot.  We  shall  be  surprised  if 
under  the  auspices  of  government  or  otherwise  a  hardy  band  of 
Englishmen  do  not  shortly  appropriate  these  plains,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  Southern  Flanders. 

The  head  of  the  Albert  is  considered  by  Captain  Sturt,  and  with 
great  show  of  reason,  to  be  the  best  possible  place  for  starting  on  an 
exploring  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Australia.  As  he  rightly 
obierves,  the  waters  of  this  river  carried  him  to  a  point  many 
miles  nearer  the  centre  than  others  have  obtained  after  the  most 
laborious  and  hazardous  journeys.  Such  was  the  favourable  cha- 
racter of  the  country  at  the  time  at  which  he  visited  it,  that  had 
he  been  provided  with  horse  or  camel,  he  thinks  it  probable  that 
in  a  few  weeks  he  could  have  set  at  rest  the  question  of  an  inland 
flea.  A  subject  he  discusses  with  much  acuteness  at  various 
points  in  his  work,  and  from  his  brief  remark  tells  strongly 
against  the  probability  that  there  exists  any  thing  deserving  to  lie 
called  an  inland  sea.  Lakes  he  believes  there  may  be,  and  mo- 
rasses and  immense  plains  covered  with  scrub;  but  no  vast  extent 
of  water,  as  has  been  imagined. 

It  appears  to  us  that  very  little  sagacity  has  been  exhibited  by 
thoee  who  have  had  the  aircction  of  anairs  in  Australia,  in  the 
selection  of  the  various  routes  of  exploration  that  have  been  at- 
tempted. Failure  has  attended  every  eflfort  to  penetrate  very  far 
towards  the  interior.  Captain  Sturt  seems  to  have  been  as  yet 
the  most  successful  land  explorer;  but  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
convince  any  one  that  an  expedition  from  Sweer's  Island  to  the 
Albert,  up  the  river,  and  over  the  plains  at  ita  head,  would 
lead  to  some  important  discoveries,  and  be  attended  with  little, 
if  any  risk.  We  are  ourselves  persuaded  that  colonisation  will 
not  iJe  slow  to  extend  itself  in  the  direction;  and  that  the  now 
unprofitable  settlement  of  Port  Essington  will  form,  as  it  were, 
the  threshold  to  this  part  of  the  continent. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  of  late  relative  to  a  projected 

Elan  of  steam  communication  with  Australia.     Several  schemes 
ave  been  proposed,  some  recommending  the  route  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  some  that  by  the  Mauritius,  others  that  by  Ceylon 
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and  Singapore.  The  last  appears  to  us  by  far  ihe  moet  feaaiUe. 
In  the  first  place  a  lar^  portion  of  the  line  (from  Southampton  to 
Singapore)  has  alreaay  been  established,  so  that  the  remaining 
above  4000  miles  are  untraversed  by  steamers.  Captain  Stokes 
makes  some  brief  observations  on  this  route,  and  expresses  him* 
self  strongly  in  its  favour.  We  Tegret  that  he  did  not  enter  into 
more  detail  on  so  interesting  a  topic,  as  his  ^reat  experience  would 
necessarily  have  thrown  much  hght  upon  it.  However,  we  find 
the  remarks  he  makes  of  great  assistance  in  our  examination  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Waghorn,  at  a  meeting  which  took  place  in  April,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  route  from  Singapore  to  Sydney 
ahould  be  divided  into  four  stages — ^the  first  extends  to  Batavia, 
the  second  to  Port  Essington,  the  third  to  Wednesday  Island,  llie 
fourth  to  Port  Jackson.  Others,  however,  beUeve  that  a  coal  depot 
at  Port  Essington  would  be  sufficient;  and  certainly  if  the  object 
were  simply  to  connect  the  two  termini,  this  might  be  the  case. 
We,  however,  look  to  the  development  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  to  the  embracmg  within  the  circle  of  British 
activity  of  the  now  stagnant  colonies  of  Holland.  We  do  not  think 
it  advisable  that  them  esscnger  of  civilisation  proposed  to  be  esta- 
blished between  Asia  and  Australia,  should  thread  the  intervening 
islands  without  regarding  their  existence.  The  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching  when  we  shall  have  established  an  important  and 
profitable  connexion  with  Borneo;  and  the  discussion  which  will 
consequently  arise  may  lead  to  events  which  will  force  our  atteb- 
tion  to  the  resources  ot  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 

Whether  or  not  Batavia  is  tlie  best  place  of  call  between  Sin- 
gapore and  Port  Essington  may  of  course  be  a  question.  As  the 
capital  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  it  would  perhaps  naturally  -first 
suggest  itself     Lombock,  however,  which  even  now  carries  on  a 

freat  trade  in  rice  and  sugar  with  Sydney,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
*robably  it  will  be  found  necessary,  m  order  to  render  the  specu- 
lation Drofitablc,  to  call  at  first  at  a  great  many  points,  after  which 
a  rapia  mail-steamer  may  be  laid  on  for  passengers  and  letters, 
with  only  one  stoppage,  viz.,  at  Port  Essington. 

This  infant  settlement  is  admirably  suited  for  a  coal  de[>6t.  It 
is  the  Aden  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  bids  fair,  in  spite 
of  some  inauspicious  circumstances,  to  occupy  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  history  of  Australia.  It  has  often  happened  in  that 
countrv  that  points  have  been  settled,  abandoned  as  useless,  and 
re-settled  as  necessary.  Melville  Island  and  Raffles  Bay  attest  the 
fickleness  of  the  Colonial  Office;  and  Victoria  evinces  the  truth 
tiiat  men  always  return  to  their  first  love.  We  believe,  howeveft 
that  inconsistency  has  been  a^n  threatened^  but  that  jealousy, 
among  other  reasons,  has  at  kngth  turned  the^scale  in  &voor  of 
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Poxt  EsmngtoB.  Our  readers  are  perhi^  awaze  that  ibq  ISreadi 
Itave  more  than  once  cast  longing  e^es  upcm  divers  portions  <xf 
Australia.  They  appear  to  have  imagined  that  the  points,  which 
ve  had  not  actually  settled,  were  open  to  all,  and  determined,  as 
usual,  following  in  our  wake,  to  endeavour  to  appropriate  some 
portian  of  the  fifth  quarter  of  the  world.  They  at  one  time 
established  a  small  settlement  at  Albany,  in  King  George's  Sound, 
but  repenting  of  their  boldness,  retired  before  the  arrival  of  the 
rarty  sent  to  come  to  an  eicplanation  with  them.  Sir  Gordon 
&^aner,  too,  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Port  Essington  in  1838,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  formal  possession,  when  Admiral  D'Urvilie 
came  in  with  the  intention  if  possible  of  forestalling  us.  Of  course, 
when  he  found  a  garrison  where  he  expected  to  find  a  desert,  he 
Bobmitted  with  apparent  cheerfulness  to  the  decrees  of  destiny. 

Probably  an  unwillingness  to  act  as  warming-pans  to  the  French 
or  any  other  nation  has  induced  the  Colonial  (Jmco  to  determine  on 
xetaining  possession  of  Port  Essington,  which  will  now  acquire 
an  importance  anticipated  by  few.  The  establishment  of  a  coast- 
ing station  there  must  induce  the  jgovemment  to  alter  their  policy 
xespecting  it,  and  to  encourage,  instead  of  discouras;in^,  colom- 
fltttaion.  A  vast  influx  of  inhabitants  will  consequently  be  tke  result. 
From  CShina,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  firom  Java,  from  Timor  and 
Macassar,  will  speedily  flock  a  vast  population  capable  of  enduring 
ike  climate,  and  of  turning  to  account  the  districts  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  The  Alligator  rivers  will  soon  be  explored, 
jmd  civilisation  will  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Victoria,  the  Ade- 
laide, and,  as  we  above  observed,  of  the  Albert.  When  once  an 
emporium  is  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places  where 
the  products  of  North  Australia  may  be  exchanged  for  those  of 
ihe  Indian  Archipelago,  population  will  rapidly  spread  over  dis- 
tricts the  most  promising  in  the  whole  world  ior  colonisation,  where 
cotton,  and  sugar,  and  rice,  and  indigo  will  grow  in  a  climate  not 
dflstructive  to  Europeans. 

The  cheapness  and  abundance  of  coak  in  New  South  Wales 
^at  Sydney  it  may  be  procured  at  seven  shillings  a  ton)  will  of 
4XHirse  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  the  projected 
^rteam-communication;  and  the  number  of  ships  that  constantly 
fMuss  Port  Essington  in  ballast,  and  would  be  ^lad  of  the  fireight 
«o  far,  would  render  the  expense  of  the  establishment  of  a  cokl- 
.^^6t  comparatively  trifling. 

The  distance  between  Sin^pore  and  Port  Essington  can  be 
taiveraed  in  less  than  a  fortnight  by  a  steamer  averaging  even  as 
iow  as  seven  knots  an  hour.  At  this  rate,  indeed,  in  fourteen 
days,  2352  miks  might  be  made,  or  420  miles  more  than  the 
fJBffttTM^  between  the  above  plbces.  From  Port  Essington  to 
Sydney  the  distanoe  is  2250  miles,  «o  that  about  fourteen  dajs 
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would  be  amply  sufficient  to  conclude  the  journey.  Vessels  of 
about  six  hundred  tons  would  be  required,  with  engines  of  five- 
hundred  horse  power,  and  carrying  two  hundred  tons  of  coal, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  tons  per  diem,  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  fourteen  days'  steaming. 

The  route  by  Port  Essington  seems  to  possess  ^at  advantages 
over  every  other.  It  is  at  once  the  shortest  and  the  safest,  and 
the  one  lilcely  to  combine  the  greatest  political  and  commercial 
advantages.  In  addition  to  the  development  of  the 'resources  of 
North  Australia — a  point  which  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on — 
it  will  serve  to  bind  together  the  whole  of  our  vast  empire  in  the 
East,  to  promote  intercourse  between  our  Australian  and  Asiatic 
possessions,  and  to  bring  our  most  valuable  colonies  within  reach 
of  each  other.  As  an  instance  of  the  importance  of  bringing 
India  and  New  South  Wales  into  more  immediate  connexion,  we 
may  mention  that  the  horses  of  the  latter  country  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  world;  and  arc  exceedingly  admired  and  sought 
after  in  the  former.  A  mare  bought  for  20/.  in  Sydney,  now 
fetches  100/.  in  Calcutta.  Of  what  vast  advantage  to  the  Com** 
pany  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  regular  trade  in  the  horae, 
pastured  on  the  boundless  park-like  plains  of  Australia,  prove  I 
This  is  but  one  among  the  numerous  benefits  that  would  be 
derived  from  the  establishment  of  a  more  rapid  and  regular  inter- 
course. To  insist  on  the  utility  of  bringing  Sydney  nearer  to 
England  would  be  superfluous.  The  importance  of  our  Austra* 
lian  colonies  is  acknowledged  by  every  body :  for  the  value  of  a 
country,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  which  takes  from  7/.  to 
10/.  worth  of  our  goods  every  year,  can  never  be  misunderstood. 

Among  the  other  advantages  of  the  route  from  Singapore  by 
Port  Essington  to  Sydney  may  be  mentioned  that  of  security. 
There  is  scarcely  any  open  or  boisterous  sea;  and  for  many  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  north-eastern  shores  of  Australia  the  vessel 
will  pursue  an  in-shorc  track  between  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  and 
the  main,  as  perfectly  safe  as  a  canal.  The  huge  rolling  waves  of 
the  Pacific  break,  it  is  true,  in  continued  foam  and  turbulence  on 
the  reef;  but  within  all  is  calm  and  tranquil.  Beautiful  coral 
islands,  some  clothed  with  vegetation,  others  rearing  their  bare 
fantastic  shapes  through  the  pure  pellucid  waters,  render  the 
scene  various  and  interesting.  The  coast  is  often  bold  and  pic" 
turesque; — in  short,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  delightfii 
than  the  voyage  through  this  secure  and  tranquil  sea.  At  night, 
it  is  proposed  to  approach  the  reef  at  reduced  speed,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  oy  a  light  placed  in  the  vessel's  head  or  at  the 
bowsprit  end.  With  this  precaution  the  steamers  might  proceed 
without  any  stoppages;  the  passengers  would  enjoy  the  combined 
advantages  of  pleasmg  scenery  and  complete  safety. 
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Abt.  n. — J,  G.  von  Herder'a  Amgewdhlte  Werke,  (Select  Works 
of  Herder.)  Cotta:  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen.  1844.  Lon- 
don: Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  position  and  character  of  men  of  letters  has  lately  been  much 
discu^ed,  and  it  cannot  well  be  thought  that  it  is  a  subject  that 
concerns  themselves  alone.  If  it  be  important  to  know  in  what 
manner  is  exercised  the  smallest  fractional  part  of  a  choice  of  a 
legislator,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  society  to  ask 
how  they  are  likely  to  execute  their  ofBce,  who  have  the  most 
direct  influence  in  forming  the  great  unwritten  law  of  opinion,  of 
-vrhose  increasing  power  we  have  at  this  moment,  in  the  political 
■world,  the  most  striking  example.  It  is  to  the  personal  character 
of  Herder  as  a  noble  specimen  of  the  man  of  letters,  that  we  would 
wish  at  present  chiefly  to  call  our  readers'  attention,  for  though  no 
one  will  dispute  his  right  to  the  place  which  has  been  assigned  him^ 
among  the  very  foremost  names  of  German  literature,  wc  cannot 
but  think  his  claims  rest  as  much,  if  not  more,  on  the  influence  he 
exercised  over  his  contemporaries,  and  the  direction  he  gave  to 
the  spirit  of  his  time,  than  on  the  merits,  great  as  they  are,  of  any 
of  the  works  that  he  has  left  behind. 

It  appears  especially  desirable  at  present  to  keep  alive  the  me- 
mory of  one  who  to  a  great  extent  realised  the  high  idea  of  a  true 
scholar,  loving  learning  with  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  the 
character,  yet  never  failing  to  recognise  the  great  teacnings  of 
nature  as  above  all  learning;  who  united  the  greatest  sensibility 
to  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  taste;  who  possessed  vast  and 
comprehensive  attainments,  yet  in  whom  the  central  fire  of  genius 
was  strong  enough  to  fuse  the  whole  mass  of  acquired  knowledge 
into  one  glowing  body  of  light. 

The  early  life  of  Johann  &ottlieb  von  Herder*  was,  like  that  of 
almost  all  the  intellectually  distinguished  men  of  Germany  of  that 
time,  with  the  exception  of  Goethe,  a  life  of  obscurity  and  priva- 
tion. He  was  bom  in  1744,  in  Mohringen,  a  small  town  in 
Prussia,  where  his  father  was  the  teacher  of  a  girl's  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  bellringer  at  the  church,  and  no  ordinary  amount 
of  industry  and  frugauty  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
«  family  on  the  revenues  derived  from  both  these  sources.     His 

*  Tho  greatness  implied  by  the  oon  was,  as  our  readers  are  probably  awaie, 
one  whicn  Herder  *  adiieyed/  and  was  not  born  to.  He  was  reproacned,  not 
without  amiarent  reason,  for  the  weakness  implied  in  his  acceptance  of  this 
BVrk  of  nobility,  bat  a  perfectly  satisfiictoiy  motive  was  assigned  for  his  doing 
10;  namely,  that  of  secoring  his  son  in  the  possession  of  an  esUte  in  JBaTui% 
which  could  not  otherwise,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  have  been  so 
estflydooe. 
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mother  was  a  diligent  and  thoughtful  housewife,  and  the  &mily 
were  not  only  earl^  accustomed  to  industry  and  order,  but  brought 
up  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  affection  towards  each  other,  that 
took  the  sharpest  sting  from  their  poverty,  and  might  have  made 
them  objects  of  imitation  to  many  a  more  richly-furnished  home. 

Of  his  parents,  Herder  always  spoke  with  tne  utmost  reqpect 
and  tenderness,  though  sometimes  with  regret  of  the  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  his  early  education.  He  never  failed,  however,  to  ao- 
knowledge  the  benefits  he  had  derived  from  the  Btrictness  and  do- 
mestic sobriety  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  to  dwell  with 
affectionate  remembrance  on  the  venerable  character  of  his  fiitber, 
and  the  delightful  reward  it  was  to  him,  when,  afW  some  umiwial 
exertion,  he  would  lay  his  hand  upon  his  son's  head  and  call  hint 
hb  *  Gottesfriede'  (God's  Peace)- 

The  day  passed  in  honest  industry  was  usually  closed  in  the 
Herder  family  with  the  singing  of  a  hynm,  for  they  had  brought  this 
and  other  simple  pious  customs  with  them  from  Silesia,  whence  the 
family  had  been  driven  by  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  pee* 
ceding  century,  and  their  content  in  the  tulfilment  of  their  duty, 
the  mutual  attachment  of  the  children,  and  their  filial  reverence 
for  their  parents,  made  a  little  domestic  paradise  of  the  abod^ 
which,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  ^  poverty  had  shut  in  with  a 
hedge  of  thorns.'  It  is  in  such  a  soil  as  this  that  one  might  exped 
rich  blossoms  to  spring  up. 

Among  the  less  agreeable  recollections  of  Herder's  childhood 
we  find  noted  that  of  certain  periodical  physickings,  to  which  on 
the  principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  the  children  wese 
subjected  at  appomted  seasons,  having  to  swaUow  vast  quantitiet 
of  powders  against  worms,  as  well  as  of  herb  tea — a  medicament 
in  which  German  housewives  still  have  boundless  fidth.  Fortu- 
nately, the  health  of  Herder  at  this  period  was  strong  enough  to 
defy  any  amount  of  medical  practice. 

His  earliest  guide  to  the  '  humanities*  was  a  certain  Bector 
Grimm,  a  lonely  misanthropical  man,  who  swayed  with  sternest 
rule — ^worthy  of  his  name — the  birchen  sceptre  of  the  town  school, 
and  who,  in  the  enforcement  of  grammatical  laws,  was  indeed 
jfrim,  and  inexorable  as  death.  The  young  Herder,  howevei; 
who  we  may  fancy  was  one  of  his  best  scholars,  seems  to  ha?e 
found  favour  in  his  eyes,  and  was  always  willing,  in  after  life,  to 
acknowledge  his  obhgations  to  the  strict  discipline  of  Rector 
Grrimm — albeit  he  appears  to  us  but  as  what  our  most  req)ected 
Diogenes  Teufelsdreckh  caUs  '  a  hide-bound  pedant,  who  knew 
of  the  human  soul  only  that  it  had  a  faculty  called  memcMy — to 
be  acted  upon  through  the  muscular  integuments.' 

Of  the  recreations  of  these  school-days,  we  hear  only  that  ikt 
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boy  was  paadonatelj  fond  of  music,  and  partook,  with  a  great 
number  of  other  pupils,  of  lessons  in  the  divme  art,  ^ven  on  an 
old  harpsichord,  that  was  hauled  every  time,  for  that  purpose, 
&om  one  school-room  into  the  other;  his  happiest  hours  were 
those  when  he  could  escape  with  a  book  into  the  garden,  and 
sitting  there,  perched  in  a  large  cherry-tree,  among  songs  of  birds 
and  fragrant  blossoms,  cultivate,  at  the  same  time,  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  nature,  and  with  the  heroic  antique  world  to  which  his 
classical  acquirements  were  soon  sufficient  to  afibrd  him  an  en- 
trance. His  command  of  books  appears,  at  this  time,  to  have 
been  very  inadequate  to  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge;  and 
it  is  mentioned  by  one  who  knew  him  in  his  boyhood,  t^t  if  in 
passing  a  house  in  his  native  village,  he  ever  happened  to  see 
through  the  window  such  a  treasure  as  a  book  lying  there,  he 
could  not  resist  going  in  to  b^  the  loan  of  it.  In  ordinary 
cases,  a  scanty  supply  of  intellectual  food  is,  perhaps,  safer  than 
an  immoderate  one,  but  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  over- 
task the  digestive  powers  of  Herder.  Whatever  were  his  priva- 
tions, however,  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  rich  in  many  inestimable 
blessings;  and  amon^  them,  not  the  least  was  the  character  of  the 
venerable  pastor,  WiUamovius,  from  whom  he  received  his  first 
religious  instruction,  and  of  whom  he  has  preserved  the  recol- 
lection in  his  ideal  picture  of  a  preacher  and  shepherd  of  souls, 
entitled  the  *  Orator  of  God/ 

The  love  and  reverence  which  Herder  bore  towards  this  early 
ixiend,  Willamovius,  was  naturally  transferred,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  next  spiritual  pastor  and  master  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact — a  certain  Diaconus  Treschko — who  succeeded 
Willamovius  as  pastor  of  Mohrungen,  and  who  now  took  the 
clever  sixteen  years  old  Latin  scholar  into  his  house,  and  aflbrded 
him  lodging,  not  board,  in  return  for  the  labour  of  transcribing 
his  prosy  soi-disant  moral  and  religious  writings.  A  rather  more 
valuable  privilege  attached  to  this  employment  was  the  use  of  a 
good  library,  of  which  Herder  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself.  On 
one  occasion  we  hear  some  alarm  was  excited  by  his  bein^  found 
at  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  fast  asleep  and  undressed,  on  tlie  out* 
flide  of  his  bed,  with  a  quantity  of  books,  old  and  new,  German 

Cts  and  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  lying,  mostly  open,  on  the 
r,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  burmng  candle. 
Herder's  first  step  into  the  great  wide  world  from  the  secluded 
village  in  which  he  was  bom,  was  made  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  in  company  with  an  army  sui^eon,  who,  returning 
with  his  regiment  from  tne  Seven  Years'  "War,  was  quartered  at 
Mohrungen,  and  taking  a  &ncy  to  the  lad,  o£fered  to  introduce 
ium  gratuitously  to  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  to  attempt 
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the  cure  of  a  disease  of  the  eye,  wHch  had  already  manifested 
itself,  and  continued  to  trouble  him  through  life.  Herder,  on  his 
side,  was  to  requite  these  services,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  by 
the  translation  into  Latin  of  a  medical  treatise,  to  be  presented 
as  a  specimen  of  the  learning  and  skill  of  the  above-mentioned 
army  surgeon,  and  whereby  he  afterwards  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  had  been  long  soliciting. 

To  the  profession  of  medicine.  Herder  had  -no  peculiar  voca- 
tion, but  he  naturally  preferred  it  to  the  only  alternative  presented 
to  him,  of  a  common  mechanical  trade;  esi)ecially  when  accom- 
panied by  the  prospect  of  visiting  distant  cities,  the  *  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new'  of  an  untried  world,  which  always  look  so 
bright  and  tempting  when  ghtterinff  in  the  morning  dew.  He 
accompanied  his  new  friena,  therefore,  to  Konigsberg,  and  was 
wonderfully  impressed,  we  arc  told,  at  the  sight  of  this  *  great, 
busy  and  populous  city,'  (it  contained  rather  less  than  half  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Marylebone,)  wliich  appeared  to  him, 
after  quiet,  stupid  Uttle  Mohrungen,  like  *  half  a  world.'  To  his 
latest  day,  the  names  and  positions  of  its  streets  and  churches, 
its  principal  houses  of  business,  its  gardens  and  public  places, 
remained  as  fresh  in  his  memory  as  if  he  had  seen  them  the  day 
before. 

Ho  now  applied  himself  with  his  wonted  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the  healing  art;  but  though  *  the  spirit  was  willing, 
the  flesh  was  weak,'  He  fainted  at  the  first  dissection  which  he 
witnessed,  and  was  advised  to  turn  his  attention  rather  to  the  cure 
of  souls  than  of  bodies :  that  being  generally  esteemed  an  easier 
trade.  Alas !  could  we  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body,  we  might  often  find  still  more  to  shake  our  nerves. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Herder,  than  the  proposed 
change  in  his  vocation,  but  two  difficulties  presented  themselves; 
in  the  fii*st  place,  he  feared  his  acquirements  might  be  deemed 
insufficient,  and  secondly,  his  whole  available  capital  consisted  of 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
nay  a  fee  on  entering  his  name  as  a  student  of  theology.  But 
both  these  obstacles  were  happily  overcome;  he  passed  triumph- 
antly through  the  requisite  examination,  and  the  fee  turning  out 
to  be  less  than  had  been  supposed — somewhat  less  than  his  cnUre 
fortune — a  small  balance  was  left.  The  next  step  was  to  announce 
the  change  to  his  parents,  and  his  friend,  the  regimental  surgeon, 
who  had  now  left  him  to  follow  his  fortune  to  St.  Petersburg.  To 
the  former  he  wrote,  assuring  them  that  he  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain himself  in  future,  and  would  require  no  assistance.  The 
latter,  in  answer  to  his  epistle,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  friendly 
reproaches,  urging  strongly,  the  very  small  profits  to  be  derivea 
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from  divinity,  and  the  far  higher  rate  at  which  people  were 
willing  to  pay  those  who  watched  over  the  welfare  of  their 
mortal  and  perishable  part.  But  he  had  now  found  his  true 
vocation,  and  nothing  could  turn  him  from  it. 

With  the  assistance  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  he  procured  a  small 
lodging,  and  there  remained,  *  shut  up  in  measureless  content,' 
and  looking  cheerfully  forward,  though  knowing  scarcely  more 
than  the  fowls  of  the  air,  where  he  was  to  find  a  subsistence. 
We  hear  that  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  an  appointment  in 
the  Collegium  Fridericianum^  and  also  that,  in  the  intenm,  very  strict 
economy  was  necessary,  since  he  had  many  days  nothing  more 
to  eat  than  a  dry  roll;  but  one  would  like  to  know  where  even 
the  roll  came  from.  Something  is  said  about  a  small  present 
from  some  friends  in  Mohrungen,  and  as  we  find  him  extant  on 
the  following  and  for  many  subsequent  years,  he  evidently  was 
not  starved — ^but  by  what  means  he  avoided  this  consummation 
does  not  appear,  f  robably  it  was  by  giving  private  lessons,  as  at 
a  subsequent  period. 

The  vocation  of  a  teacher,  Herder  regarded  as  above  all  others 
dignified,  and  rich  in  opportunities  of  usefulness ;  and  as  he  en- 
joyed the  esteem  and  friendship  not  only  of  his  college  associates 
and  pupils,  but  of  several  of  the  most  cultivated  families  in 
Konigsberg,  in  whose  circle  he  was  always  warmly  welcomed,  he 
looked  back  to  the  time  he  spent  in  this  city  with  pleasure  during 
his  whole  life.  One  of  the  youthful  friends  to  whom  he  was 
attracted  by  a  congenial  temper,  and  a  similarly  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  study,  speaks  of  the  hours  he  spent  with  Herder,  as  the 
happiest  ana  most  memorable  of  his  Kfe. 

''  Herder  possessed  the  dearest  and  brightest  understanding,  and  the 
most  feeling  heart, — an  imagination  warm  and  plowing,  and  a  most 
noble  and  generous  disposition  ;  and  even  at  this  eaily  period  of  his 
life,  he  was  in  knowledge  a  perfect  walking  library.  In  the  autumn 
and  winter  we  generally  met  almost  eveiy  evening,  as  early  as  five 
o'clock  in  the  a&moon,  and  I  seldom  had  any  one  else  with  me,  for  I 
wished  to  listen  only  to  him.  Our  conomion  subjects  of  conversation  were 
afforded  by  the  newest  critical  journals,  poetiy,  and  the  beUes  lettres,  and 
its  tones  often  seemed  to  lift  me  into  a  higher  sphere.  One  thing,  I  could 
not  fail  to  remark,  was  the  pure  and  lofty  tone  of  morality  which 
breathed  even  through  his  gayest  moods,  and  the  delicate  tact  with 
which  he  knew  how,  even  while  smiling  at  the  jest,  to  lead  me  back  within 
the  limits  of  propriety,  which  in  frolic  recklessness  I  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  transgress.  An  atmosphere  of  religion,  and  of  the  noblest 
humanity,  seemed  ever  to  surround  him." 

Herder  remained  two  years  at  Kcinigsberg,  during  which  his 
father  died,  leaving  a  house  and  garden,  and  a  few  acres  of  land, 
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to  his  family;  but,  poor  rb  he  was,  the  son  refused  to  take  from 
his  mother  the  smallest  share  of  the  little  inheritance,  and  continued 
to  eke  out  the  scanty  salaiy  of  his  office  hj  industrious  pri^te 
teaching.  In  1764,  he  was  o£^d  an  appomtment  as  Assistant 
of  the  Cathedral  School  of  Riga,  to  whicn  the  office  of  preacher 
was  attached;  and  here,  after  passing  a  more  than  usually  severe 
examination,  he  entered  on  his  clerical  duties,  and  preached  his 
first  sermon — having  at  length  consented  to  add  to  the  dignity 
of  his  twenty  years  by  wearing  a  wig — a  measure  which,  from 
motives  of  economy,  he  had  long  resisted. 

Concerning  his  merit  as  a  teacher,  whether  in  the  school  or 
the  pulpit,  there  is  but  one  voice.  Although  he  preached  in  the 
afternoon,  we  are  told,  and  that  his  church  stood  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  it  was  always  full:  'His  brilliant  imagination,  chas* 
tened  by  the  purest  taste,  and  the  fervent  spirit  of  devotion  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  animate  his  hearers  to  the  love  of  God 
and  man,  to  high  hopes  of  immortality,  and  to  the  practice  of 
every  virtue' — all  these  things  aroused  the  slumbering  congre-. 
gations  of  Riga,  aud  drew  all  hearts  towards  him.  An  enlaiged 
sphere  of  action — a  more  extensive  intercourse  with  men  in  various 
situations  of  life — a  freer  and  more  secure  worldly  position,  could 
not  but  exercise  a  favourable  influence  on  his  mental  develop- 
ment; and  the  cordial  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  merchants  of  this 
city,  where  much  of  the  temper  of  the  old  Hanseatic  League 
still  lingered,  modified  the  tendencies  to  formality  and  pedantry, 
which  might  have  arisen  in  a  society  composed  exclusively  of 
students.  The  patriotism  and  public  spirit  of  Riga — a  spirit 
which  Herder  would  gladly  have  seen  awakened  in  every  town, 
every  village,  every  school,  cver^  institution,  was  often  tne  sub- 
ject of  his  warmest  commendation;  and  in  this  period,  which  he 
often  mentioned  as  the  golden  age  of  his  life,  he  formed  several 
friendships,  which  lasted  as  long,  nay  longer,  on  the  side  of  the 
survivors,  for  its  beneficent  influence  was  afterwards  extended 
to  all  whom  he  left  behind. 

He  prosecuted  at  this  time  with  intense  eagerness  studies  in 
various  branches  of  science : — theology,  politics,  philology,  and 
natural  history.  His  hearers  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  was 
found  desirable  to  accommodate  him  with  a  more  spacious  church, 
and  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  we  find 
him  three  or  four  years  afterwards  abandoning  a  situation  of  so 
much  dignity  and  usefulness,  for  no  better  reason  than  the  one 
assigned  by  his  biographers,  namely,  that  *  he  could  not  resist  his 
inchnation  to  study  the  arts  in  their  sources,  and  men  on  the  stage 
of  life/  The  expumation  of  this  apparent  caprice  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  disputes  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by  toe 
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pnblication  of  Iub  '  Critical  Worlds/  a  watk  that  liad  followed 
speedily  on  hie  first  production,  '  Fragments  on  German  Litera- 
ture/ and  which,  £rom  its  bold  style  of  criticism,  had  made  many 
enemies. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  also,  that  his  opinions  were  undergoing  a 
change  that  made  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  somewhat  burden- 
some  to  bim,  as  he  afterwards  said,  that  he  had  come  to  Germany 
a  perfect  '  theolo^cal  libertine,  all  fermentation,  vanity,  and 
froth,'  and  if  so,  his  residence  at  Paris,  and  his  intercourse  with 
the  fiishionable  world  of  the  time,  were  HtUe  likely  to  effect  a 
core. 

It  lay  in  his  plan,  however,  to  make  his  proposed  journey  sub- 
servient to  the  purpo6e5  which,  next  to  the  mterests  of  religion^  or 
indeed  as  one  branch  of  it,  he  had  much  at  heart — that  of  educa* 
tion.  He  proposed  to  visit  the  most  celebrated  schools  and  insti- 
tutions for  learning,  in  England,  France,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
and  after  if  possible  visiting  Italy,  to  return,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  government,  establish  a  school  on  a  grand  and  com- 
prehensive scale  at  Riga.  The  plan  was  never  carried  into 
execution,  for  during  his  stay  in  raris  he  received  a  proposal  to 
travel  in  company  with  the  young  Prince  of  Holstein-Eutin, 
as  his  chaplain  and  occasional  instructor,  and  he  returned  to 
Holstein,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
kiiMness  by  the  family,  and  subsequently  visited  with  his  pupil 
almost  all  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  That  there  were  cir- 
cmnstances  attending  this  position  that  proved  not  agreeable,  will 
not  appear  surprising,  but  their  precise  nature  is  not  explained. 
There  are  hints  of  petty  rivalries  and  intrigues,  accusations  of 
Sodnianism  from  some  of  his  clerical  brethren,  and  complaints,  in 
his  private  letters,  of  a  confusion  and  dissipation  of  mind,  over 
which  only  sohtude,  the  deep  woods,  the  evening  twilight,  exer- 
cised a  healing  influence. 

Although  a&othe  arrangement  with  the  prince  had  been  for  three 
years,  we  find  him  soliciting  his  dismissal  in  less  than  one,  and 
remaining  behind  at  Strasburg  when  the  prince  had  left  it,  in 
order  to  try  the  effect  of  a  proposed  operation  on  the  eye.  It  was 
here  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Goethe,  whose  account 
of  him  throws  a  far  greater  light  on  his  character  and  life  at  this 
time,  than  is  afforded  by  his  biographers.  Goethe  was  then 
several  years  vounger,  and  comparatively  little  known,  whilst  the 
fame  of  Herder  was  already  widely  diffused. 

^  The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  time,"  says  tiie  latter,  in  his 
'DichtuDg  und  Wahrheit,*  "was  my  meeting  with  Herder,  a  meeting 
ihal  led  luhseqnently  to  our  more  intimate  connexion.  He  had  come  to 
Stmbnrg  widi  the  Prince  of  Holstein-Euti^  andassoonas  our  Society 
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was  aware  of  his  presence*  every  one  felt  the  greateat  deare  to  afipioaA' 
hiin  more  nearly,  andjt  bapoened  that  I  was  the  first  to  whom  thupeo» 
of  good  fortune  occurred.  1  was  goiug  one  day  into  an  hotel  to  make  m 
call  upon  some  stranger  ;  I  have  forgotten  whom,  wh^,  at  the  £Dotof 
the  stairs  I  found  a  gentleman,  also  on  the  point  of  ascending,  and  whom 
I  took  for  a  clergyman.  He  was  dressed  m  hlack,  with  powdered  hair, 
and  had  a  long  black  silk  cloak,  the  ends  of  which  he  had  canght  up, 
and  tucked  into  hb  pockets.  His  appearance,  though  slightly  eocentiii^; 
was  pleasing,  and  corresponded  so  exactly  with  that  of  the  distinguished > 
new  comer  of  whom  I  had  heard,  that  I  could  not  doubt  it  was  he.  I 
saluted  him  in  a  manner  to  let  liim  see  I  recoCTiaed  him,  and  he  inquired 
my  name,  which  he  could  have  cared  very  little  about  He  replied,  how- 
ever, with  great  courtesy,  and  as  we  went  up*stairs  together,  a  lively 
conversation  began.  When  we  had  finished  our  visit,  I  received  per- 
mission to  call  on  him—a  permission  I  did  not  neglect  to  avail  myself 
of,  and  I  found  his  society  more  and  more  attractive.  *  *  *  X  informed 
him  of  my  various  occupations  and  youthful  hobbies,  among  othess,  of 
a  collection  of  seals  of  all  our  e^reater  and  lesser  potentates  and  powers^ 
down  to  the  mere  nobles,  and  how  my  knowledge  of  these  neraldia 
symbols  had  often  proved  very  convenient^  especially  at  the  solemnity ja£ 
the  coronation.  I  spoke  of  these  matters  with  much  self-complac^iejy 
but  I  could  not  get  him  to  be  of  my  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  he  not 
only  refused  to  take  any  interest  in  tnem  himisel^  but  even  made  them 
appear  absurd  and  worthless  in  my  own  eyes.'* 

The  operation  to  which  Herder  proposed  now  to  submit  was 
an  extremely  painful  and  troublesome  one,  and  what  was  worse, 
very  uncertain  in  its  results.  ITie  cause  of  the  inconvenience  he 
suffered  was  an  obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  duct,  a  delicate  ~ 
tube  connecting  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye  with  the  nasal  cavities^ 
and  affording  an  escape  for  the  tears*  The  remedy  consisted  ia 
making  an  artificial  passage  through,  the  bones  of  the  nose  and 
keeping  open  the  communication,  by  daily  dxawing  a  horse  hair 
several  times  through  it.  Many*  unsuocessml  attempts  were  made 
to  effect  the  object,  and  Goethe  speaks  with  ^eat  adminition  of 
the  steadiness  and  patience  which  Herder  mamfested  under  these 
trials.  He  seems  to  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  suffering 
thus  occasioned,  the  high  degree  of  irritability,  and  the  frequently 
bitter  ironical  humour  of  Herder,  of  which  he  makes  frequent 
mention,  and  which  is  strikingly  at  variance  with  the  accounts  of 
those  who  knew  him  at  KSnigsberg  and  Riga. 

«  During  the  whole  period  of  this  surgical  treatment,  I  visited  Herder 
daily,  and  remainmg  sometimes  whole  days  in  his  company,  soon  accus- 
tomed myself  to  his  scoldings  and  fault  6nding8,  especially  as  I  learned 
more  trulv  to  estimate  his  fine  and  noble  qiudities,  his  extensive  know- 
ledge, and  profound  views.  '*'  *  My  relation  with  him  was,  neverthelesi^ 
not  entirely  pleasant;  for  hitherto  all  persons  older  than  myself  with 
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I  had  been  broaght  into  assooAtion,  had  treated  me  with  much 
Idndiiesfly  and  perhaps  even  spoiled  me  a  little  by  over  complaisance,  but 
no  one  need  fiuunr  he  vrould  meet  vrith  any  such  thing  from  Herder. 

^  Thus,  therefore,  while  on  the  one  hand  I  was  drawn  irresistibly 
towards  him,  on  the  other,  I  was  constantly  repelled,  and  an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  awakened  in  his  society,  which  I  had  never  experienced 
befiMre.  His  conversation,  whether  he  asked  questions  or  answered  them, 
was  always  deeply  significant  and  through  him  I  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  new  direction  taken  by  German  literature,  and  tlie 
efforts  now  nuiking  in  it  *  *  *  I  also  found  poetry  placed  by  him  ii^  quite 
a  different  light  from  any  in  which  I  had  hitherto  regarded  it  The  f 
ancient  Hebrew  poets,  whose  beauties,  like  his  predecessor  Lowth,  he 
profoundly  appreciated,  the  popular  ludlad  poetry  of  Alsace,  which  he 
urged  us  to  seek  out  and  collect,  the  poetical  character  of  the  earliest 
historical  records,  were  brought  forward  as  proofe  that  the  art  was  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  private  inheritance  of  a  few  refined  and  educated 
men,  but  as  a  gift  bestowed  on  whole  nations,  and  the  world  at  large.  To 
all  this  I  lent  an  eager  ear,  and  the  more  I  thirsted  to  receive,  the  more 
profuse  was  he  in  giving,  so  that,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed,  we  passed 
some  most  interesting  hours  together.  I  continued  with  ardour  the 
stndies  of  nature  that  fhad  begun,  and  since  one  always  has  time  enough, 
if  one  employs  it  well,  I  found  I  was  able  to  do  three  times  as  much  as 
I  had  ever  done  before  :  the  abundant  produce  of  these  few  weeks  may 
be  imagined,  when  I  say  that  there  is  nothing  which  Herder  afterwards 
executed,  of  which  I  cannot  trace  the  germ  as  suggesting  itself  during 
tikis  time  •  •  • 

^  That  Herder's  attractive  power  was  felt  by  others  as  well  as  myself, 
need  hardly  be  said,  and  I  had  occasion  to  remark  the  great  power  it 
exercised  over  Jung  Stilling  Ta  simple  but  pious  enthusiast,  whom  some 
were  disposed  to  regard  as  httle  inferior  to  an  apostle,  and  others  to  treat 
afanocit  with  contempt,  as  a  narrow-minded  fanatic).  It  was  impossible 
not  to  be  interested  m  the  sincere  upright  endeavours  of  this  man  ;  and 
his  readiness  to  receive  impressions  could  not  but  invite  the  frankness  of 
dioee  who  had  anything  to  communicate.  Herder  treated  him  with  more 
indulgence  than  any  of  us  i  and  indeed  his  re-action  seemed  always  to 
stand  in  a  certain  relation  with  the  action  upon  him. 

^  Stilling's  rather  limited  capacity  was  accompanied  by  such  thorough 
good  will — his  occasional  importunities  by  so  much  gentleness  and  earn- 
estness, that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  understanding  and  benevo- 
lenoe  to  treat  him  with  derision.  His  whole  nature  appeared  to  be 
encouraged,  strengthened,  and  exalted  by  the  influence  of  Herder.'' 

After  the  surgical  treatment  which  Herder  was  undergoing  had 
been  prolonged  to  a  most  immoderate  time,  it  became  evident 
that  the  principal  surgeon  began  to  hesitate  as  to  the  measures 
to  be  adopted,  and  another  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  fayour- 
able  issue  could  be  hoped  for. 
Aflcr  all  this  suffering  and  anxiety,  it  was  fotmd  that  the  inci- 
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mm  made  in  the  tear-bag  would-  not  anawer  the  pumoaet  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  wound  to  dose^  n>r  Seta  of 
worse  consequences.  Most  fortunate  waa  it  for  Herder,  durii^ 
this  period  of  pain  and  suspense,  that  he  was  no  '  bread  scholar/ 
as  the  Grermans  call  it,  but  could  find,  in  his  passionate  devotios 
to  study,  the  means  of  rising  into  a  sphere  inaccessible  to  these: 
fleshly  lib.  Avec  cela  on  passe  par  les  mauvais  joursj  sans  en  sentxr 
le  poidsy  says  one  who  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  test  the  truth 
of  his  theory. 

Hot der  seems  to  have  occupied  himself  at  this  time  chiefly  with 
poetry — Ossian,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer — inopatn<>lr^ 
Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek  traffic  writers;  rather  a  heterogeneooa 
assemblage  our  countrymen  Mnll  think,  but  it  must  be  recoUected- 
ihat  this  was  a  period  of  great  excitement  and  ferm^itatioa  in 
German  literature,  when  many  things  were  of  course  forced  up 
beyond  their  natiural  level.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  poetry  of 
rude  nations,  which  Herder  was  one  of  the  first  to  awaken,  was  but 
a  natural  redaction  from  the  empty  formality  and  conventionaUam^ 
that  had  hitherto  reigned  supreme. 

It  seems  rather  surprising  that  when  at  length  Herder  was 
enabled  to  leave  Strasburg%  he  had  no  thought  of  returning  to 
Riga.  And  although  his  Ibiography  is  often  minute  to  tedious 
ness  in  its  details,  it  here  leaves  a  kmd  of  hiatus.  In  the  spring^ 
of  1771,  he  entered  on  a  new  appointment,  at  a  city  of  whosfr 
locality  many  of  our  readers  will  we  fear  not  be  aware.  If  they 
will  look  carefully  along  the  road  westward,  from  the  city  of 
Hanover,  they  will  come  to  a  sovereign  state  of  Germany,  entitled. 
Schaumburg  Xiippe.  Its  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  25,000;  it 
has  a  public  revenue  of  somewhere  about  17,000^,  and  a  standing* 
army  of  240  men,  which,  fortunately  for  public  liberty,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  German  confederacy  at  large.  From  the  me- 
tropolis of  this  state,  entitled  BUckeburg,  Herder  had  received;  we 
are  not  told  when,  an  offer  to  be  appointed  Court  preacher,  Qiief 
Superintendant  and  Counsellor  of  Conastoiy — and  as  the  ofler 
was  accompanied  by  an  advance  of  salary,  when  it  was  greatly 
needed,  for  the  lon^  stay  at  Strasburj^  had  brought  his  finances 
sadly  into  disorder,  his  acceptance  of  it  was  peniaps  scarcely  a 
matter  of  choice.  In  May,  1771,  he  left  Straaburg,  to  enter  on. 
his  new  office,  expecting  the  warmest  and  kindest  reception,  but 
an  unexpected  cloud  intervened  to  hide  fix)m  him  the  sunshine  of 
princely  &vour. 

He  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  had^  no  intention  of  'pie- 
senting  himself  at  court  till  the  following  morning,  but  to  hia 
surprise  he  received  an  unexpected  summons  from  the  autodmt  a£ 
Biickeburgf  to  come  immediately  to  the  oaade.    In  thoaa-da^y 
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it  18  known,  all  Europe  was  held  m  slavish  sabjection  by  barbers 
and  ludr-dressers — and  without  their  assistance  no  man  could 
venture  to  make  his  appearance  in  polished  society.  Herder  could 
not,  without  infiinging  all  laws  of  decorum,  permit  himself  to  be 
seen  by  &  great  man,  until  he  had  gone  through  the  ceremonies  of 
shaving,  ])owdering,  &c. :  and,  therefore,  sent  in  all  haste  to  re^ 

auest  £e  indispensable  assistance  of  one  of  these  professors.  But 
kere  was  not  one  to  be  found;  ihefriseurs  one  and  aU  had  left 
Ibeir  private  residences,  to  recreate  themselves  after  ihe  toils  of 
office,  in  various  societies  of  which,  doubtless,  they  were  the 
deHffht  and  ornament.  Not  till  nine  o'clock,  a  late  hour  for 
Btidseburg,  could  one  be  found  to  release  the  court  preacher  and 
counsellor  of  consistory  from  his  helple88.and  spell-bound  condition ; 
and  when  at  last  he  was  enabled  to  make  nis  appearance,  as  in 
duty  bound,  in  full  puff,  he  found  that  in  consequence  of  the  delay 
ibe  friendship  of  the  great  man,  who  did  not  like  to  be  kept 
waiting,  had  sunk  to  freezing  point. 

Tlis  was  an  unlucky  beginning,  and  in  the  sequel  it  appeared, 
fliat  Herder  being  grievously  deficient  iii  the  •  gifts'  required  of 
a  courtier  could  by  no  means  recover  the  ground  he  had  lost.  His 
attachment  to  his  pastoral  duties  seems  to  have  been  counted 
smon^  his  offences  ;  it  showed  surely  a  taste  for  low  company, 
when  ne  might  have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  grande  entree 
atr  the.  castle.  He  would  not  be  convinced  either  by  his  patron, 
ar  he  ought  to  have  been,  that  'no  good  ever  came  of  attempts  at 
improvement  and  the  amehoration  of  society.'  The  Count,  who 
was  a  kind  of  cross  breed  between  an  old  feudal  baron  and  a  pliilo- 
mphe  of  the  newest  French  pattern,  wished  Herder  to  devote  him- 
seff  wholly  to  literature,  and  leave  that  vulgar  business  of  saving 
.  souls  to  those  who  could  do  nothing  better  ;  especially,  that  he 
sBould  be  always  at  hand  to  furnish  him  vnm  the  luxury  of 
tpiritueUe  conversation.  This  Herder  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
sabmit  to,  even  called  it  a  waste  of  time,  and  in  short  did  not  at 
aU  answer  the  count's  expectations.  He  had  an  unpleasant  way, 
too,  of  suggesting  reforms  in  every  department  in  which  he  was 
in  any  way  concerned.  The  schools  had  fallen  quite  to  decay, 
and  he  urged  strongly  the  necessity  of  their  re*organisation  ;  but 
this  would  require  money,  and  the  Count  already  wanted  all,  and 
moce  than  all  that  he  could  in  any  way  contrive  to  squeeze  out  of 
his  little  state,  for  he  was  fond  <A  playing  at  soldiers,  and  had  in 
pvticnlar  a  certain  fortress  on  the  Stemhtxder  Lake  that  was  a 
most  expensive  playthmg  to  him.  Then,  again,  in  the  consistorium, 
Biesder  disoavered  what  he  called  gross  injustice  enveloped  in  forma 
of  finr,  and  was  always  teasing  about  having  it  redressed;  so  that 
'  ahogediea:  he  didnot  make  hunsdf  by  any  means  agieeaUe. 

u2 
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On  his  side,  Herder  found  his  situation  anj  thing  but  a  comfort' 
able  one  ;  he  complains  that  he  was  *  a  pastor  without  a  flock,  a 
superintendent  of  schools  without  a  school  to  superintend  ;  and  a 
consistorial  counsellor  without  a  consistory.'  His  best  efforts  were 
constantly  thwarted,  on  every  hand  he  encountered  opposition,  and 
his  pulpit,  where  he  spoke  consolation  to  himself  as  welt  as  to  others, 
became  soon  his  only  place  of  refuge.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  that  he  was  tempted  to  commit 
matrimony  witn  a  young  lady  as  poor  or  poorer  than  himself,  and 
even  before  he  had  quite  freed  himself  from  the  debt  which  he  had 
incurred  during  his  long  illness.  The  marriage  proved  to  be  in 
every  respect  a  suitable  and  most  happy  one,  and  a  new  spring  of 
joy  gushed  forth  thence  over  his  life,  refreshing  and  invigorating 
his  intellectual  powers,  and  calling  forth  all  their  activity. 

"He  was  now/*  says  his  wife,  in  her  'Recollections  of  Heider,' 
"wholly  restored  to  his  own  frank,  kindly  nature,  and  disturbed  by 
nothing  that  happened  without.  He  stood  upon  firm  ground,  united 
heart  and  soul  witn  one  who  fully  harmonised  with  him,  and  whom  he 
could  mould  entirely  to  his  wish.  All  his  hopes,  plans,  and  aspira- 
tions received  new  life,  and  he  applied  himself  to  study  with  renewed 
ardour. 

"  As  long  ago  as  when  he  was  at  Kiga,  he  had  concdved  the  idea  of 
his  work  *  On  the  Earliest  Records  of  the  Human  Race,'  and  had  not  only 
collected  all  the  materials,  bat  eren  written  nearly  the  whole  6f  it.  He 
now  took  it  up  again,  entirely  remodelled,  and,  in  fact,  wrote  it  all  over 
more  than  once — his  inoreased  domestio  happiness  creating  a  pure  ex« 
ahation  of  mind,  and  a  glowing  aeal  for  all  good,  that  raised  him  to  the 
summit  of  inspiration  for  religious  subjects.  The  work  was  completed 
as  if  in  a  single  breath  ;  often  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  was  at  his  writing-table.  They  were  bright,  beautiful  summer 
moraings,  and  his  mood,  though  serious,  was  as  bright  and  cheerful  as 
the  time.     Those  were,  indee<C  happyi  never-to-be-forgotten  days." 

It  was  this  prolific  period  that  produced  also  the  '  Provenoal 
Letters  to  Preachers,'  the  *  Spirit  of  Hebrow  Poetry,'  the  *  Iro- 

fular  Ballads  of  all  Nations,*  the  series  of  *  Sermons  on  thd 
rife  of  Jesus,'  (to  hear  which  the  peasants  of  the  country  round 
used  to  come  flocking  in,  with  their  Bibles  in  their  hands^  to  verify 
the  texts;)  and  what  is  generally  esteemed  his  greatest  work,  the 
*  Ideas  towards  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  the  Human  Rjk»,' 
although  many  of  them  were  not  published  till  some  time  after. 
About  five  years  aft»r  the  establishment  of  Herder  at  Biiokeburg, 
and  just  when  one  of  the  many  ^  little  differences'  that  occurred 
80  often  between  him  and  the  Count,  had  interrupted  the  con* 
tented  tranquillity  of  his  life,  the  fiiend^ip  of  the  learned  Heine 
opened  to  him  new  and  brighter  prospects  in  the  University  of 
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Gotdn^en,  to  which  his  wishes  had  long  poiniad,  although  he 
had  himself  knowingly  raised  up  obstacles  to  their  fulfilment, 
by  the  vehemence  with  which  he  attacked  Schlozer  and  Michaelis 
for  the  tendency  he  preceived  in  their  writings  to  degrade,  de- 
form, and  desecrate  whatever  was  holy  in  the  Bible,  or  sublime 
in  antiquity. 

An  ofier  was,  however,  now  made  to  appoint  him  fourth  Professor 
of  Theology,  and  university  preacher,  but  with  the  condition  that 
he  should  first  take  a  4egree  as  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  submit 
to  the  ordeal  of  an  extraordinary  examination  before  the  Theo- 
lo^cal  Faculty.  These  conditions  are  understood  to  have  been 
insisted  on  by  George  III.  of  England,  to  whom,  as  King  of  Han- 
over, the  proposed  appointment  had  necessarily  been  submitted; 
and  whose  royal  head  was  haunted  by  suspicion  that  Herder's 
orthodoxy  was  not  what  musicians  call '  up  to  pitch.' 

With  much  reluctance  he  at  length  resolved  to  comply  with 
these  demands, — tempted  a  little,  possibly,  as  his  family  was  in- 
creasing, by  the  offer  of  a  splendid  salary  of  700  dollars,  or  about 
140/.  ;  out  just  when  he  was  preparing  to  signify  his  compliance, 
the  interest  of  Goethe  procured  for  him  the  unexpected  nonour 
of  a  summons  to  Weimar,  whither,  as  by  irresistible  attraction 
4o  a  common  centre,  all  the  genius  of  Germany  seemed  at  that 
time  to  be  drawn. 

Had  Herder  regarded  his  success  and  fame  as  an  author,  or 
«ven  his  own  intellectual  advancement  as  his  chief  concern,  his 
removal  to  Weimar  must  have  afforded  him  unmixed  satisfaction; 
bat  whatever  value  he  set  on  these  things,  he  had  too  high  a  sente 
of  duty  not  to  regard  them  as  entirely  subordinate  to  his  vocation 
as  a  Christian  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  in  this  field  new  diffi* 
culties  awaited  him.  The  aspect  of  religious  life  in  Germany 
was  at  this  period  in  the  highest  degree  discouraging.  The  higher 
classes  had  received  all  the  intellectual  culture  thejr  possessed, 
exclusively  from  the  school  of  Parisian  philosophy,  and  in  renounc- 
ing their  allegiance  to  what  had  hitherto  been  esteemed  venerable 
and  saered,  tney  had  erected  an  idol  worship  of  which  vanity 
was  the  supreme  god;  and  it  was  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris^ 
taan  religion,  and  especially  in  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  every  puny  whipster  found  the  favourite  subject  of 
attack,  on  which  to  exercise  his  small  wit.  The  middle  classes, 
less  frivolous  and  vicious,  and  therefore  less  disposed  to  the  love 
of  idle  mischief,  and  infected  with  the  propensity  to  *  destructive- 
ness,'  in  which  these  attacks  often  originated,  were  yet  influenced 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  same  spirit,  and  inclined  to 
reject  as  fiilse  whatever  could  not  at  once  be  made  *  level  to  the 
meanest  capacity.' 
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The  party  who  Tegarded  i^emselv^es^  and  yrere  Temrded  hy 
others,  as  the  especial  upholders  of  religion,  and  defendem  of  <he 
faith,  undertook  its  defence  with  wea^ns  so  feeble  and  pointlev, 
and  so  ill^adapted  to  the  senrice  requized  at  that  time,  that  their 
effoTtB  had  little  other  result  than  that  of  involving  their  came  in 
the  disgrace  of  their  own  defeat;  and  in  the  Ume  they  adopted 
towards  their  adversaries,  they  often  manifested  rotherthe  unarling 
spite  of  a  dog  over  a  bone,  or  an  English  squire  over  his  gsm^ 
law,  than  Christian  compassion  towards  an  erring  brother. 

There  were  some  indeed,  whose  purity  of  intention  none  oouU 
doubt;  but  they  did  not  to  the  simplicity  of  the  dore  unite  die 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  were  no  match  for  their  quick  and 
dexterous  adversaries,  and  there  was  a  small  minority,  whom 
neither  their  simple  pedantry,  nor  the  dark-lantern  illmninatioa 
of  French  philosophy,  could  satisfy,  but  these  mostly  wiihdfew 
into  small  private  circles,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  awe,  as  best 
they  could,  the  sacred  flame  which  nevertheless  bums  but  feebly 
HI  so  confined  an  atmosphere. 

A  large  and  influential  party,  including  an  immense  majority 
of  '  Youn^  Germany,'  was  made  up  of  enthusiastic  discifdes  of 
the  Critical  Philosophy  as  it  was  called,  who  expected  nothing 
less  from  it,  than  that  it  should  supersede  not  only  all  oihac 
science,  but,  moreover,  the  Christian  religion  itself,  and  the  c^ 
surdity  of  whose  expectations  was  often  only  equalled  by  their 
arrogance  and  presumption.  Lastly,  a  new  school  of  moanals  had 
been  established,  the  sosthetic  school,  of  which  Weima;r  was 
the  temple,  Art  and  Beauty  the  divinities,  and  Goethe  the  great 
High  Pnest.  Schiller,  who  had  some  claim  to  the  dignity,  was 
suspected  of  backsliding,  of  an  inclination  to  worship  ^e  good; 
not  merely  as  a  means  to  the  beautiful^  but  for  its  own  sake — a 
manifest  heresy. 

It  was  into  such  a  wilderness,  tenanted  by  such  monsters,  that 
Herder  went  forth  to  preach  Christianity,  in  a  spirit  equalWr 
remote  from  the  cold  scepticism  that  saps  the  foundation  of  aU 
that  is  noble  and  beautiful,  and  from  the  anxious  and  timid 
temper  that  clings  to  empty  forms,  from  which  the  spirit  has 
departed,  for  want  of  faith  in  the  power  of  the  sjttrit,  to  qLcAb 
itself  again  in  auch  as  are  new. 

Herder  was  received  at  Weimar  very  ffraciously  by  the  duke 
and  both  duchesses,  and  cordially  as  an  old  friend  by  Goethe,  but 
by  his  clerical  brethren,  with  an  excess  of  civility  and  submission, 
accompanied  by  an  air  of  constraint  that  was  somewhat  repulsive. 
A  ctay  was  appointed,  about  three  weeks  after  his  arrival,  for 
his  inauguration  sermon,  but  a  week  before  he  received  a  fonnal 
announcement,  through  the  President  of  Consistory,  tlMt  wtiat 
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\  called  the  fibnt  class  of  his  congregation — ^ihat  is  to  a^r,  pxe* 
oisely  those  persona  who  were  really  to  form  his  congregation  as 
CBiief  pastor,  had  permission  to  choose  whom  they  pleased  as  a 
oonfesflor.  Since  this  relation  should  have  formed  the  strongest 
tie  between  him  and  his  flock^  he  regarded  thi&  step  as  equivalimt 
to  taking  them  at  once  from  his  ch^ge.  He  therefore  declared, 
that  under  these  ciieumstances,  as  he  could  not  consider  that 
£uth  had  been  kept  with  him,  he  must  decline  the  appointment. 
On  the  Saturday  afternoon  preceding  the  Sunday  on  which  he 
'Was  to  preach,  the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  an  arbitrary  in- 
terference of  the  duke  in  his  favour ;  an  interference  that 
aounds  somewhat  oddly  to  English  ears;  but  the  effect  of  hia 
doqnence  asa  preacher,  and  the  respect  inspired  by  his  character, 
aoon  loade  itself  felt,  and  placed  him  on  a  more  agreeable  footing 
.widi  his  con^gation,  although  a  great  deal  of  petty  calumny 
was  kept  in  circulation,  and  continued  to  buzz  about  nim  to  the 
bat  day  of  his  Ufe.  Before  his  arrival,  pious  people  had  been 
terrified  by  the  report  that  he  was  no  Christian,  or  if  a  Christian, 
at  all  events  no  preacher.  Now  it  was  asserted  to  their  great 
•nandsl,  that  if  he  could  preach,  he  had  certainly  been  known  to 
gf>  into  the  pulpit  in  boots  and  spurs,  or  if  not  actually  into  the 
|nilpit,  he  had  been  at  least  seen  to  ride  on  horseback  with  them 
immediately  after  the  service.  In  Berlin,  it  was  credibly  re- 
ported, that  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  galloping  three  timea 
aonnd  the  church  at  Weimar,  after  every  sermon  I  Enough  to 
JDake  one's  hair  stand  on  end  I 

The  negli^ience  and  contempt  with  which  every  external  obser- 
vance of  rehgion  was  often  treated  in  these  days,  extended  itself 
also  to  all  matters  connected  with  schools  and  education.  Every 
attempt  at  moral  or  scientific  culture  was  objected  to,  as  unnaturid 
and  irrational,  and  nothing  but  physical  education  regarded  as 
xeaUy  worthy  the  name.  No  occasion  was  suffered  to  pass  of 
ttakmg  the  spiritual  office  absurd  and  ridiculous;  and  parallek, 
.greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  were  often  drawn  between  the  poor 
country  parson  and  his  8(H>er,  studious  ways,  and  the  free,  wild  life 
of  the  soldier  or  huntsman.  No  maxim  was  better  suited  to  the 
apirit  of  the  time,  than  that  favourite  one  of  Goethe:  that, 

''Becht  hal  jeder  eigene  Karakter ; 
£s  giebt  kein  Unieeht  als  der  Widsrspmoh." 

In  whatever  sense  it  may  have  been  meant  by  the  poet,  no  senti- 
ment could  be  more  in  naimony  with  the  fasnionable  moral  code 
<i£  Qeimany  at  that  time,  or  better  fitted  to  afford  a  plausible 
excuse  for  the  most  boundless  licentiousness. 
In  the  Conaiatoryi  Herder  found  his  ecclesiastical  brethren 
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clinging  as  for  life  to  the  anptiert  and  most  in^gnifi^iiit  niMtters 
connected  with  the  church  system,  and  holding  them  in  eqjaal 
estimation  to  the  most  vital  religioafl  duties.  Aa  they  -were  hj 
no  means  satisfied  either  concerning  his  agreement  with  them  on 
these  points,  or  indeed  on  the  general  orthodoxy  of  his  creed,  they 
met  all  his  attempts  at  reform,  either  in  the  schools  or  the  church, 
with  the  most  determined  opposition,  and  soon  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  console  himself  with  the  goodness  of  his  intentiona, 
and  await  in  patience  the  result  of  his  efibrts  to  diffbse  mote  en- 
lightened views,  and  awaken  a  better  spirit,  both  among  His 
colleagues  and  his  congregation  at  la^e.  But  his  ardent  and  sus- 
ceptible nature  suffered  deeply  under  the  disappointsncnt  of  Ida 
most  cherished  hopes,  and  best  formed  plans  of  improvemeiit. 
Had  it  lain  in  his  character  to  have  been  consoled  by  any  amount 
of  personal  function,  the  attentions  ofiered  by  the  ducal  (an^y, 
and  by  all  the  distinguished  men  who  glitterea  about  ihis  radikfit 
little  court,  might  have  afforded  him  at  least  the  means  of  forget- 
ting it.  Weimar  was  at  this  time,  as  some  one  said  of  Paris,  *^  le 
lieu  du  monde,  oil  on  pourrait  le  mieux  se  passer  debonheur,"  and 
its  gaiety  had  received  a  fresh  stimnlus  horn  the  rejoicings  for  Ae 
recent  nuptials  of  the  youn^  duke.  Banquets,'  balls,  concerts,  and 
theatrical  entertainments,  me  thoosand  varied  delights  of  refiised 
and  intelleotiial  social  intercourse,  heightened  by  all  the  means 
and  appurtenances  of  wealth  and  art,  woidd  nave  afibrd^  to 
many  an  imaginative  student  an  occasion  and  an  excuse  for  fbrget- 
iulness  of  more  serious  duties  and  might  have  bewildered  and 
betrayed  a  mind  less  highly  toned  than  that  of  Herder. 

<^  Often  did  Bertuch  receive  orders  even  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
to  have  the  sumpter  waggon  or  travelling  kitdben  ready,  for  that  tke 
court  would  start  at  early  dawn  for  the  forest.  If  it  was  a  short  expe- 
i^on,  two  or  three  sumpter  asses  weie  sufficient.  If  it  was  more  distant^ 
over  hill  and  dale,  far  into  the  tranquil  country,  and  tinder  God  s  blue 
heaven,  then  indeed  the  nigl^t  was  abupy  one,  and  all  the  pots  and  pans 
were  in  requisition.  In  the  ducal  kitchen,  there  was  Such  a  boiling,  and 
stewing,  and  roasting,  such  a  slaughter  of  ci^po&%  pigeons,  and  fowls  of 
all  sorts  ;  wherever  your  eye  glanced,  there  was  bustle  and  activity. 
Late  as  it  was,  the  ponds  of  the  Ihn  must  yield  their  &h,  the  forest  its  par- 
tridges, the  cellar  its  choicest  wines.  A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
often  mixed  in  meny  groups,  then  took  t^eir  i/ay  early  in  the  mortking. 
The  trees  which  peopled  the  deep  solitude  and  were  wont  to  see  only  the 
soaring  hawk  poised  above  their  tops,  or  the  wild-eyed  deer,  which  evea 
ai  the  door  of  the  charcoal  burner's  hut  found  a  leafy  sanctoary,  won- 
dered at  the  joyous  laugh,  and  gay  song  of  the  festive  thl^ng.  In 
these  expeditions,  dramatic  amusements  of  a  greater  or  lesser  kind,  "fre- 
quently  formed  a  part  of  the  day's  diversion.  Trees,  groves,  meadowy, 
'and  brooks,  serv^  to  form  the  stage. .   At  EUexshu^g^  that  deUghtfU 


ivDoded  Uli^  peopled  mA.  nimenms  benis  of  deer,  tbe  traces  and  boun- 
daries of  mok  ionft  tbettnes  are  atiil  visibie*  Whiat  meiiy  scenes  took 
Iflaoe  in  »  compaoy  so  gOr/,  so  rieb  in  all  the  bright  enterprising  sjnrit 
and  jpyoos  vivacity  of  youth  I  what  a  contrast  was  presented  by  the 
calm  regular  action  of  nature,  with  the  wiU  feats  of  these  extempore 
play%  and  how  prettily  the  arrangements. for  them  formed  as  it  were  a 
nramework  around  them  !*** 

It  naust  be  confeesed  there  is  something  captivating  to  tbe 
iijiagination  bx  all  this;  but  if  we  cast  a  ^lanoe  from  -  this  fidx 
pageant  to  tbe  moral  and  religions  and  social  condition  of  6er- 
jzumj^.  at  the  time  of  its  presentation^  we  are  reminded  of  the 
opening  acestes  of  Boco^iCQio— rpoetry  and  lovej  beauty  and  rereliy 
in  tbe  foiegrcmndi  ^t)d  in  tbe  back  a  fearful  peatilenoe.  From 
this  time  forws^'d  it  seenaa  that  the  clouds  begin  to  gather  ovier 
,i3ie  me^ta}  horizon  pf  Herder,  nerer  again  to  be  dispeaned,  only, 
at  best,  to  give  way  to  fitful  gleams  c«  sunshine.  The  delicacy 
of  nervous  temperament  by  wliicb  he  had  always  been  charao* 
)terised,  continually  increased;  in  tbe  midst  of  omtwaxd  pro* 

'  aperityy  and  in  tbe  very  boeom  of  a  borne  hallowed  by  the  purest 
domestic  affection,  he  stmggW  in  vain  against  an  ever-incxeasing 

.  .-^eariness  c^life.  It  wss  tbought,  with  reason,  that  of  all  extemu 
modes  of  cure,,  the  best  cbwce  was  offered  by  diange  of  scefu^ 
^mdbe  was  inyited  by  the  Baron  von  Dalberg  to  accompany  Um 
to  Jtaly^a  country  wbichi.frpm  his  childhood,  it  had  been  his 
most  cherished  wish  to  behold.    Yet  amidst  all  the  enjoyment  it 

;produced|  we  hear  of  fits  of  sudd^i  deep  dejection,  for  which 
t^ere  was  no  aj^tent  cause.  He  oould  not,  like  Goethe^  foi^, 
amidst  tbe  enjoyments  of  art,  and  the  ex^ciso  of  his  literary 
powers,  thai  ne  had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  >  Herder  could  not, 
like  him,  build  £br  his  soul  a  loiTty  palace  from  whence  it  might 
look  down,  serene  and  undisturbed,  upon  the  sufferings  aad 

,  sorrows  of  humanity ,  and  say — 

^  Trust' me^  in  bliss  I  shaS  abfdie 
In  this  great  mansion  that  is  built  for  me, 
So  royal-rich,  and  wide.'*! 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  there  was  the  most  marked 
contrast  between  them. 

Much  as  Hetder  delighted  in  soaoring  on  the  wings  of  poetiy 
and  philosophy,  into  tl^  higliest  regions  of  the  universe,  he  was 

*  Not  having  thb  German  at  hand,  t^  ^uote  from  Mrs.  Austin's  translation 
«f  the  <  GhMraoteristtcs  of  Ooetha' 

-f  We  cannot  but  think  that  tbe  aJiquisite  poem  of  Totnyiion,  *  Tba  Palace  of 
Art,'  from  which  these  lines  are  taken,  was  spggested  \iy  the  life  of  Goethe,  We 
llroiild  gladly  have  transcribed  the  grekter  part  of  it,  but  that  it  seemed  scarcely 
ftir  t*  ettri^  our  pige»  tfauk  wlOi  bortowed' jew^. 
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always  content  to  drop  to  the  lowUeet  q»ot  of  esxth  lAvste  km 
labouis  could  be  useful  to  lik  fellows.  At  an  advHnced  period  of 
his  life,  and  in  the  full  splendour  of  his  literary  fiune,  we  find  him 
voluntarily  undertaking  the  labour  of  studying  law,  and  malnTig 
immense  quantities  of  extracts  from  leg^  documents,  that  he 
might  the  better  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  omse  he  had  undertaken^ 
and  again,  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  his  greatest  works, 
writing  an  improved  ABC  book  for  the  schools  he  superintended. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  differences  between  these  two  mat 
men,  produced  effects  that  were  mutually  beneficial.  But  how- 
ever unwilling  we  may  be  to  come  to  sucn  a  decision,  we  camiat 
doubt  that  Goethe's  influence  on  the  whole  was  not  favouraUe  to' 
Herder,  and  that  it  acted  often  rather  as  a  disturbing  force  that 
prevented  his  harmonious  movement  in  his  proper  sj^here.  Mott 
gladly  would  we  join  in  the  chorus  of  admiration  and  re- 
verence which  has  been  raised  in  honour,  not  merely  of  the  splendid 
intellectual  endowments  of  Goethe,  but  of  his  moral  character  also. 
And  if  his  unqualifying  admirers,  instead  of  lofty  but  vague  pane- 
gyric, would  ravour  us  sometimes  with  a  reason  for  ^the£ufh  thai 
IS  in  them,'  joyfully,  on  cause  bein^  shown,  would  the  pfcaent 
writer  at  least  exclaim,  ^  Mea  maaama  culpa.'  These  are  daje 
when  we  can  ill  spare  any  genuine  hero ;  but  it  would  be  a  base- 
ness merely  to  *  bend  the  knee  in  worship. of  an  echo,'  and  assist 
in  setting  up  a  false  one  lest  we  ourselves  should  incur  the  dmrge 
of  a  want  ot  capacity  to  recognise  his  claims. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficuhy  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  oFtiie 
moral  character,  not  merely  of  Goethe,  but  of  any  human  b^ng 
whatever;  we  often  commit  errors  enough  in  judgmg  the  feelinga 
and  motives  of  those  even  with  whom  we  are  m  habits  of  personal 
intimacy,  but  we  can  do  no  more  in  any  case  than  give  our  verdictf 
to  the  best  of  our  belief,  and  according  to  the  evidence  ofiered«  We 
must  be  content  with  this,  when  called  on  to  pronounce  judgment, 
not  merely  on  the  fame,  but  on  ihe  liberty  and  life  c^  a  fellow 
creature;  and  imless  we  should  renounce  once  for  all  any  right  to 
decide  on  the  character  of  any  historical  person  whatever,  we  can 
certainly  exercise  it  with  less  danger  ol  mistake  in  the  case  of 
Goethe,  than  in  that  of  almost  any  other  that  can  come  before  ua. 
From  youth  to  age,  he  stood  on  a  pinnacle  <  of  splendcMir,  the  ob- 
aerved  of  all  observers — ^who  were  constantly  makmg  records  of  all 
his  sayiQ^s  and  doings,  in  a  spirit  of  profoundest  admiration  that 
inclined  them  to  keep  in  their  hearts  even  what  they  could  not 
understand,  like  the  sayings  of  an  oracle.  He  himself  has  \£i  ia 
his  voluminouB  writings,  and  his  autobiography  andjownak,  the 
amplest  materials  for  judgment — and  .both  bdfore  and.£ince  his 
death,  folios  have  been  written. eonoeniing  him.    He>w>aip1a<Ml 


in  die.inidst  of  no  advene  eismeato^  his  tfliength  was  not  spent  in 
atniggling  wilhroaiiflicting  foreeB,  and  wearing  itself  away  in  vain 
efforts.     In  the  fidl  simshine  of  the  most  nncToudedly  pTospeTOtES 
life  that  peihapB  any  human  being,  great  or  small,  was  ever  blessed 
with,  he  Gould  nnfoid  all  the  rich  intelleotual  gif)»  that  had  been 
bestowed  on  him,  and  suffer  them  to  bring  fortii  their  fruit  in  due 
season,  fearing  no  cutting  blast  or  chilling  shower.    Yet,  after  all, 
WB  cannot  ffToid  coming,  with  pain  and  grief,  to  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  his  own  eariy  friends.     '  Look  you,  in  comparison  with 
what  ycm  might  be  in  the  world,  end  are  not,  all  that  you  have 
written  is  in  my  eyes  mere  dirt.'     The  question  of  the  tendencies 
of  his  writings  mar,  in  a  great  measure,  be  considered  apart  from 
the  influence  and  example   of  his    life;   and,  doubtless,   it  is 
impossible  that  one  who  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree  the  '  vision 
and  ^tuB  faculty  divine' — so  profound  an  insight  into  truth — so 
wonderful  a  power  of  entering  into  almost  eveiy  variety  of  cha- 
racter and  condition — should  never  have  written  any  thing  that 
might  tend  to  advance  the  cause  of  human  impovement  and  hap- 
Toness;  but  we  cannot  avoid  seeing  that  it  was  a  cause  he  had 
i])ttle,if  at  all  at  heart    We  are  told  that  ^  rdigian  and  polilios 
wvie  a  troubled  element,  from  which  he  always  kept  aloof,'  and 
that  because  of  tiie  ^  dark  and  confused  notions  which  the  maxry' 
entertained  of  their  own  condition  and  interests,  the  clear-sightsd 
Goe^  would  ra;&er.talk  of  one  of  Boccaccio's  tales  than  of  matters 
on  which  the  welfiune  of  Europe  was  thought  to  depend.'    There 
is  little,  doubtless,  to  admire  m  party-spirit,  and  the  narrow  one- 
sided views  in  which  it  commonly  origmates;  vet  we  cannot  but 
ihink  the  bigotry  of  manv  an  honest  nater,  who  -sympathises  at 
Itast  with  a  portion  of  his  fellow-creatures,  preferable  to  this  dainty 
dilettantism,  that,  affecting  to.  soar  with  lofW  indifference  above  the 
low  game  of  human  life,  thtovns  a  cold  blighting  shadow  over 
every  generous  impulse. 

If  £e  notions  of  the  manv  were  dark  and  confused,  to  whom 
did  it  belong  to  clear  away  that  darkness  but  to  him  on  whom  was 
bestowed  so  large  a  measure  of  li^ht?  Yet  when  he  condescended 
to  think  of*  many'  at  all,  we  find  him  often  enough  playing  before 
their  dazaled  sight  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  and  amusmg  himself 
^th  the  mistakes  they  fell  into. 

That  the  soci^  of  Ooethe,  whether  ornot  dangerous  to  Herder's 
iiitemal  peace,  afforded  him  a  highintelleetual  stimulus,  there  can 
be  Httle  doubt,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  as  it  has  been 
stated  by  the  former,  ihat  a  great  deal  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
^  ideas  towards  a  Philosophy  of  Ae  Histoiy  of  Man,'  originalhr 
lidonffed  to  Um,  rather  than  to  Herder.  Its  whole  plan,  indeed, 
•^iuitinisedking.idl  truth  by  the  examination  of  nature  through  the 
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senses,  obviously  prooeedecl  rather  from  Goedie,  who,  as  we  hear, 
concerned  himself  but  little  with  questions  concerning  *  mind, 
matter,  Ood,  immortaUtj,  and  the  lihey  b^eving  them  loreign  to 
his  pursuits,  and  out  of  the  region  of  experience,  to  which  he  had 
exctuaively  devoted  himself.  Herder,  it  is  said,  was  always  try^- 
ing  to  grasp  at  the  idea,  to  hasten  to  the  result,  when  Goethe  had 
scarcely  fimshed  his  observation;  for  Goethe,  the  pleasure  of  the 
observation  was  often  sufficient;  Herder  never  regarded  it  in  any 
other  light  than  as  means  to  an  end — a  difference  that  may,  per* 
haps,  be  accounted  for  as  much  by  the  differing  circumstances  o€ 
their  lives,  as  by  those  of  mental  constitution.  In  Goethe's  path 
through  the  world,  '  the  side  the  sun  was  on  was  all  that  e'er  had 
met  his  glances,'  or  it  had  been,  at  most,  cheauered  only  b^  a  few 
liffht  dancing  shadows.  Herder  had  sufferea  poverty,  pnvation, 
cwimny,  the  loss  of  friends,  of  beloved .  children,  and  his  hesrt 
yeamea  to  find  not  merely  the  God  of  nature,  but  a  father  in 
Heaven.  It  was  in  search  of  Him  tbat  he  would  have  traversed 
the  whole  vast  circle  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  human  knowledge^-^ 
the  arts,  law,  languages,  medicine,  poetry — that  he  might '  reach 
the  central  point  where  all  things  converge.*  The  journey,  even 
if  it  could  ever  lead  to  the  wished-for  goal,  was,  doubtless,  too  ex- 
tensive for  any  one  man  to  accomplish,  but  at  least  Herder  made 
magnificent  preparations  for  it. 

£i  1790,  Jean  Paul  Riohter  arrived  at  Weimar,  and  his 
coming  shed  one  of  the  last  and  brightest  beams  that  illuminated 
Herder's  declining  da^^s.  Much  as  the  two  difiered  in  many 
points,  they  were  eminently  congenial  in  matters  of  principie 
and  feeling,  especially  in  the  depth,  tenderness,  and  all-em- 
bracing  universality  of  their  devotional  sympathies;  and,  aa 
Herder  himself  said,  Jean  Paul  seemed  to  have  been  sent  for  hia 
especial  consolation,  at  a  time  when  he  was  exposed  to  the  most 
pamful  misrepresentations,  and  was  even  shunned  by  many,  on 
account  of  the  political  and  philosophical  views  falsely  ascribed 
to  him.  ^  In  a  letter  to  Jacobi,  he  says:  '  Heaven  has  sent  me  a 
treasure  in  Richter,  that  I  neither  expected  nor  deserved.  Every 
time  that  we  are  together,  he  opens  anew  the  treasures  that  the' 
three  wise  men  brought,  and  the  star  goes  always  before  him.  I 
can  only  say  that  he  is  all  heart,  all  soul;  an  harmonious  tone  in 
the  great  golden  harp  of  humanity,  in  which  there  are  so  many 
cracked,  so  many  discordant  strinffs.' 

Caroline  Herder,  in  her  *  Recollections,'  dwells  with  delight  on 
the  remembrance  of  the  evening  hours  in  which  Jean  Paul  illu- 
minated their  family  circle;  and  he  iJways  preferred  coming  when 
they  were  alone,  to  joining  the  society  ot  distinguished  persons 
who  met  once  a  week  at  their  house.    The  youthful  vivacity  and 
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freslmess  of  RicKter's  mind,  his  rich  humour,  fervid  eloquence, 
and  boimdle88  fertility  of  poetic  &ncy,  seemed  to  pour  new  life 
into  Herder's  exhausted  frame,  and  act  as  a  precious  medicine  on 
the  mind  diseased. 

In  1802,  his  health  besan  visibly  to  decline,  the  change  mani- 
festing itself  first  by  a  failure  of  sight,  that  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  his  literary  occupations.  Various  journeys  were 
tried  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Eger,  and  other  places;  sometimes 
with  temporary  success;  but  the  symptoms  always  returned  after 
s  short  interval,  and  his  malady  was  obviously  ^eanins  ground, 
though  it  was  occasionally  difficult  to  tell  precisely  from  what 
he  was  suffering.  '  Oh  T  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  *  if  some 
grand  new  thougnt  would  come  and  pierce  my  soul  through  and 
throu^h^  I  should  be  well  in  a  moment.'  But  the  grand  new 
thou^t  was  to  come  only  when  the  curtains  of  the  invisible  world 
ahould  be  withdrawn. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  18th  of  December,  a^^r  suffering  for 
a  short  time  from  a  severe  pain  in  the  chest,  he  fell  into  a  gentle 
dumber,  firom  which  he  never  awoke.  '  Oh  I  grief  and  tears, 
which,  would  never  awaken  him,  the  only  one  for  whom  we 
lived — our  guardian  angel,  who  lived  only  for  us!  Oh!  un- 
fathomable counsels  of  God  I  oneway  thou  wilt  make  them  known, 
and  may  that  day  soon  come !' 

The  day  came  for  Caroline  Herder,  in  about  two  years  afber 
Ae  had  written  these  words;  fortunately  for  her  she  was  not  des- 
tined to  tread,  for  any  considerable  period,  that  '  long  road  full 
of  pain*  which  remains  to  many  who  h^ve  had  to  sustain  earlier 
in  life  an  irreparable  loss. 

As  the  works  of  Herder  amount,  to  upwards  of  sixty  fair  siaed 
vohimes,  our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not^  willingly  spare  us  an  enu< 
meration,  which  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names.  In  the  immense  range  of  topics,  literary,  philosophical^ 
and  religious,  which  they  embrace,  there  is  scarcely  one  on  which 
he  did  not  shed  some  new  light  and  beauty.  The  tendency  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  may  perhaps  be  best  indicated  by  his  own 
favourite  expression:  the  culture  of  the  noblest,  most  complete 
'  Humanity  J*  with  its  loftiest  capacities  for  truth  and  moral  good, 
its  suscepUbiUty  to  the  beautiful,  its  kindly  sympathies,  its  holiest 
aspirations,  was  the  object  which  he  never  lost  sight  of.  In  his  ser* 
mons  and  religious  writings  he  did  not  attempt  so  much  to  teach,  as 
to  show  faith;  not  to  prove  religion,  but  to  awaken  the  s^nse  of  it; 
to  carry  into  this  often  empty  and  barren  department  of  literature, 
the  rich  stores  of  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy ;  to  unite  the  purest 
religion  with  the  highest  intellectual  culture,  and  '  bind  together 
the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life.'    In  three  of  his  early 
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iffoifa,  the  *'01JkBt  Beooids  of  the  HmBm  Rsee/  Ae  '  Spiit  of 
Hebiew  Poetry/  and  tlie  '  Letters  on  the  Stady  of  Theology,'  lie 
has  expiessed  the  general  character  of  his  celigioiiB  views;  out  aa 
to  how  far  he  departed  (though  he  undoubtedly  did  depart)  fronL 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged, 
we  know  not,  and  have  no  particular  wish  to  inquire,  Littie 
good  can  come  of  thus  seeking  to  drag  into  the  light  of  conunon 
day,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  tiieir  apfuopriate  abode 
in  the  innermost  receases  of  the  soul — to  lay  bare  the  roots  whioia 
are  of  value  only  as  they  furnish,  nouiishment  to  blaasoms  aod 
fruit. 

Herder  always  expresaod  the  greatest  aversion  for  the  learned 
dissections  of  the  Scriptures,  then  much  in  fashion  with  theolo* 
fldans,  and  urged  his  hearorn  to  fly,  as  liiey  would  the  pla^e,  all 
msputes  about  religion :  to  manifest  l^e  vpvnt  of  Christianity  in  a 
kind,  active,  self-forgetting  life,  and  to  seek  for  the  church  and  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d,  in  ^e  invisible  community  of  all  who  lead  such  a 
life,  wherever  they  may  be  scattered;  '  There  to  help  where  no 
one  helns;  to  improve  where  no  one  improves;  to  e8i>ouse  tlie 
oause  Qi  humanity,  wharever  it  lies  imprisoned^  langui^ng  m 
body  or  in  spirit,  in  things  of  earthly  or  eternal  life:  that  is, 
Christianity.  Wherever  these  good  deeds  blossom,  though  under 
snow  and  thorns,  Christ  will  find  them  and  gather  them  into  hia 
harvest' 

As  a  poet,  we  cannot  think  Herder  entitled  to  take  any  very 
hiflh  rank.  His  excellent  tranalationa  of  the  '  Cid,'  and  of  popular 
bwads,  the  ^  Voices  of  the  Nations,'  will  outlast  his  original  com- 
positions. Of  these,  a  large  number  were  Christian  hymns  and 
sones,  written  with  a  view  to  one  of  his  favourite  plans,  the  revival 
of  the  church  service  in  all  its  former  splendour.  They  should 
therefore  be  judged  with  reference  to  the  purpose  for  wmch  they 
were  intended.  Herder  had  drawn  much  of  his  critical  as  well  as 
his  religious  faith  from  the  Bible,  which,  with  a  hymn  book,  had. 
constituted  during  his  eariy  childhood  his  whole  stock  of  literature. 
He  turned  with  distaste  from  the  decrepitude  of  tiiat  which 
was  fashionable  in  Germany  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  and  of 
which,  as  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  it  has  been  said,  it  was  in 
deelininff  age,  without  having  ever  reached  maturity;  to  the 
youthful  vigour  of  feeling  and  imagination  manifested  in  the 
religion,  the  traditions,  the  poetry,  and  all  the  golden  glories  oF 
the  davm  of  hmnan  culture;  and  it  is  ponible  that  in  seeking  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  a  &lse,  corrupt  and  sophisticated  state,  he 
was  led  into  something  like  an  over  estimate' of  the  advantages  of 
the  opposite,  oottdition  of  society. 
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**  Ab  Htmmxi  had'  sougbt  for  iha  ia£vidiial  nun  of  pnxe  inatme^ 
Herder  looked  ever  for  ^oee  pmods  m  the  hittoiy  of  natbiui^  wheD 
leaBon  lias  not  yet  beea  moulded  into  learned  fenns,  in  whieh  the  keen*-^ 
nesa  of  sense,  me  quick  sagacity  of  mother  vniy  liyely  inveation,  yivid 
passion,  acted  together  willi  undivided  force,  subject  to  no  constraint  o£ 
mle  or  law,  but  kept  in  constant  activity  by  tiie  unceasing  demands  of 
necessity  and  danger.  He  considered  that  the  age  in  which  he  waa 
bom  had  wandered  so  long  in  the  dark  workshops  of  art,  as  to  be  im- 
wilfing^to  see  the  broad  bright  light  which  had  shone  on  others.  From 
dieir  great  heioic  deeds  and  master^pieces  of  poetry,  we  had  made,  he 
Bw3,  soIkxiI  exercises^  and  tiiemes  out  of  which  cfailmn  old  and  young 
miglit  picdt  out  set  phrases  and  roles.  In  the  '  Fragments,'  he  inquires 
into  the  stmetnn  m  language  among  rude  nations,  and  finds  in  it  the 
haat  elements  of  poetry.  He  opposed  die  prevalent  opinion  in  modem 
times  that  a  lang^uage  can  onJy  De  perfected  trough  science  and  philo- 
sophy,  and  considered  it  as  beyond  all  dispute,  that  poetry  had  existed' 
bmre  prose^  and  that  the  earhest  poets  were  the  best." 

Much  of  this  baa  been  since  so  ftiUy  admitted,  that  it  sounds 
almost  like  a  senes  of  truisms,  but  it  then  appealed  new  and  sur* 
pxifling,  and  iSist  gave  oecasion  to  the  distinction  between  the 
poetry,  nature,  and  art,  adopted  by  Schiller,  and  afterwards  so 
widefy  diffused. 

One  thing  which  certainlyappears  rather  surprising  is,  that  the 
style  of  Herder's  own  poetical  compositions  certainly  resembles 
rather  that  of  those  he  willed  to  banish,  than  of  the  class  which 
he  so  zealously  advocated.  We  may,  however,  agree  to  differ  in 
seme  measure  oonceming  the  precise  value  of.  some  of  his  literary 
productions — ^since  none  can  dx)ubt  of  what  is  of  more  importance, 
me  zeal  with  which,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  honourable 
life,  he  consecrated  his  best  powers  to  the  highest  interests  of  his 
race.  The  irritability  of  temper  which  is  among  the  very  few 
in£nnitaes  with  which  he  can  be  chaiged,  manifested  itself  only 
in  an  occasional  excess  of  indignation  against  the  wrong,  and 
never,  for  a  moment,  led  him  to  swerve  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
righl  If  not  a  poet,-  he  was  a  passionate  lover  of,  and  an  exqui- 
site critic  in,  poetry;  a  profound  scholar,  whose  learning  '  hung 
dbonthim,  not  as  a  witnering  and  stian^ling^  ivy^  but  as  grace- 
fiilly  as  the  tendrib  of  a  vine,  adorning  him  with  fruit  as  well  as 
with  clusters  of  grapes;'  aman  of  vdst  and  various  acoompUehmentSi 
and  brilliant  conversational  powers,  who  was  yet  always  willing 
to  devote  any  amount  of  time  and  labour  to  the  driest  details  or 
any  busLness  that  came  before  him  as  a  duty,  the  nnnntest  pay^ 
tamiVri  ia  the  management  of  countary  sdiools^  the  settlement: 
of  church  aocountS)  or  the  prepasalaon  cf  an  A  B  C  book. 

It  has  been  said  ^t  Herder  will  not  be  estnnated  at  his  true 
idne  till  '"weighed  in  the  diamond  scales  of  posterity/  but  if  this 
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xftean  that  he  ia  likely  to  take  a  higher  pkoe  ae  a  writer  on  Ike 
estomation  of  a  future  age  even  than  that  aan^ed  him  in  his  own, 
we  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  the  opimon.  Bat  in  Bayii^ 
thifl  we  are  not  aware  that  we  can  justly  be  considered  to  have 
uttered  any  thing  derogatory  to  his  character  or  genius.  It  is  ia 
imd  for  our  own  age,  first  of  all,  that  we  are  required  to  work,  and 
there  is  no  reason  surely  why  it  should  not  be  as  honourable  to 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  that  in  which  we  were  bom,  as  oa  a 
more  remote  one.  There  is  no  better  way  of  ascertaining  what- a 
man  really  is,  than  by  inquiring  what  he  is  at  home,  and  even 
though  many  of  Heraer's  sixty  volumes  should  be  conmgned  at 
no  remote  period  to  the  dignified  oblivion  of  the  Ubrary  shelves, 
though  his  name  should  be,  perhaps,  but  seldom  pronounced  by 
future  generations,  he  will  not  have  lived  in  vain.  The  nobb 
impulse  which  he  communicated  to  the  literature,  the  philosophy, 
the  religion  of  his  country,  will  not  fail  of  its  effect,  but  ^ve  rise 
again  to  others,  increasing  in  ever-widening  circles.  His  man* 
ful  struggles  against  the  rising  flood  of  evil,  when  his  name  was 
to  many  as  a  beacon  light,  will  in  no  wise  lose  their  reward,  and 
the  good  seed  which  he  scattered  in  a  thousand  desert  places 
will  spring  up  and  blossom  dirough  eternity. 


Art.  III. — Francesco  Burlamacchi;  Storia  Lucchese  del  Secoh 
XVL,  nuovamente  narrata  da  Carlo  Mikxjtoli.  (Francis 
Burlamacchi  ;  a  Lucchese  History,  newly  related  by  Charles 
Minutoll)    Lucca.    8vo.  1844. 

Wfi   spoke   reoentlyf    in   a   former   number  of   this  Review, 
of  the  very  marked  set  of  the  current  of  thought  and  literary^ 
labour  in  the  direction  of  historical  research  observable  of  late 
years  in  Italy;  and  we  have  here  another  and  particularly  inte- 
resting manifestation  of  this  tendency. 

It  might  bo  supposed,  that  of  all  literary  pursuits,  history 
would  be  the  last  to  recomm^id  itself  to  the  attention  of  men 
living  under  a  social  system,  which  forbids  the  free  publi- 
cation of  thoughts  and  opinions.  It  might  naturally  be  imagined 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  write  one  page  of  the  past  history 
of  Italy  truly  and  conscientiously,  without  giving  o£^ce  to  its 
present  rulers,  and  awakening  their  jealous  iears.  Tet  debits 
all  obstacles,  difficulties,  and  dangers,  it  is  precisely  this  inquiry 
iato  their  own  past  story,  and  the  discrimination  of  information 
respecting  it — agre,  and  eqedally  of  such  parts  of  it  as  the  powers 
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ebsrifl  oocupying  the  liamg  generation  of  literaTy  men,  from  one 
end  of  the  poiinsula  to  another.  So  itmoimbk  is  the  old  attempt 
to  eoeiee  bj  jdiyBical  means  the  tendencies  and  operations  of 
mind; — impossihle,  as  all  history  teaches,  even  in  the  bygone 
physical-foroe  days  of  violence  and  the  strong  arm,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  impoanble  with  every  day  that  adds  to  the 
woiid'a  age  and  experience. 

A  complete  and  true  history  of  Italy  conld  not  yet  be  pub- 
liihed  in  the  peninsala.  Botta,  long  prohibited,  is  only  recently 
pennitted  to  be  printed,  without  casti^tion,  in  the  Austrian 
daminions.  And  how  &t  Botta,  with  his  cold  indifierence,  and 
hc^ieleflsaess  of  human  progress,  is  &om  being  the  historian 
needed  to  tell  to  the  Italians  of  to-day  the  story  of  their  fathers, 
those  only  can  fiilly  jud^e,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
pxeaent  state  of  men's  mmds  and  hopes  in  the  coun^.  Not 
^ute  yet  can  Italy's  history  be  written  as  we  would  wiim  to  see 
It  read  by  her  sons,  even  if  we  had  ready  the  patriot  heart  and 
axtiai  hand  to  write  it 

But  in  the  meantame,  glimpses  of  the  right  spirit  ore  gleaming 
out  in  every  direction,  through  the  rents  in  the  ragged  veil  of  the 
censorship— more  strongly  in  some  places  than  in  others.  The 
object  of  our  present  notice  indeed  would  hardlv  have  been  per- 
mitted to  see  the  light  in  any  other- part  of  Italy  than  Lucca  or 
Tuscany.  The  Londoner  or  Parisian  mi^ht  perhaps  be  puzzled 
to-find  any  things  in  the  pages  of  Signer  MinutoU's  work  which 
could  cause  it  to  incur  a  censor's  veto.  But  those^  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  their  ways^  become  sharper  sighted  in  these  matters; 
thei/  know  the  difference  between  a  1^1  functionary,  examining 
a  work  under  the  authority  of  certain  laws,  and  obliged  to  state 
a^enxately  his  objection  to  any  word  or  passage  he  may  disapprove, 
taiA  an  irresponsible  eensor,  restricted  by  no  Jmown  rules  whatever, 
and  whose  disapprobation  may  be  expressed  af)er  the  formula 
which  condemned  the  well-known  unpopular  Dean  of  Christ- 
church: — 

<<  I  do  not  like  thee,  Doetor  Fell ; 
The  reason  why,  I  camiot  tell» 
But  this  I  know,  and  know  full  welli 
1  do  no^  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell" 

.And  this  is  the  way  an  Italian  censor  ^ves  his  verdict  of  con- 
d^nnation.  The  general  tone  and  spirit  of  a  work  are  quite 
enough  at  Rome,  Nt^les,  Bologna,  ox  Milan,  to  insure  its  suppres* 
sion,  if  the  views  of  the  author  are  not  those  of  his  censor. 
One  may  judge,  therefore,  how  far  in  any  of  those  countries 
histfCHry  can  tei^  the  lesons  which  time  has  confided  to  it,  oi 
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can  be  written  withcredit  to  the  historiaii  or  advantage  to  ite 

leader. 

Yet  in  despite  of  this,  the  historical  students  of  Italy  irouli,  it 
they  could,  write  daily  more  and  more  in  a  spirit  the  most  ob- 
jectionable to  their  rulers*  Despite  the  caution  which  endeavoiBBV 
to  keep  all  still  and  silent,  the  spirit  which  seeks  and  finds  ia 
historjr  lessons  of  union  and  self-reliance,  is  from  day  to  dagr 
becoming  more  widely-spread  throughout  the  people  of  lialj. 
The  historical  student  no  longer  conceives  his  task  m  the  aamenajN 
rowing  spirit  aa  his  predecessor  of  fifty,  nay,  twenty  yeaxs  sLdo^ 
Men  b^m  to  understand  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  patriotisBoi  to 
foster  the  narrow  partialities  bequeathed  to  the  cities  of  Italj"^ 
fix>m  their  medieval  struggles.  The  Milanese,  the  Venetian,  tiie 
Genoese,  the  Bergamese,  the  Florentine,  the  Pisauj  the  T^^Mnaan^ 
the  Neapolitan,  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  hundred  other  onoe 
independent  communities,  begin  to  perceive  that  their  luBtozifiB 
should  so  be  written  as  to  teach  pregnant  lessons  of  unian, 
united  hopes,  united  progress,  and  mutual  sui^>Qrt,  rather  thaB 
the  sterile  and  petty  seu-^lorification,  which  is  sought  in  vaim 
boasting  of  a  condition  which  can  never  return,  and  wnioh  would 
in  no  wise  conduce  to  the  well-being  or  civilisation  of  Italy  if  it 
could. 

There  is  stiU  but  too  much,  in  the  towns  of  Italy  of  that  oLd 
narrow  patriotism,  which  for  so  Icxig  a  series  of  years  set  citjf 
against  city,  and  deluged  the  country  from  Calabna  to  the  Alps 
with  the  blood  of  their  best  citizens.  The  old  barbarism  is  not 
entirely  extinct,  but  it  is  departing.  And  the  re-narration  of  sudi 
a  story  as  that  of  Burlamaochi  is  both  a  sign  of  its  departure,  and 
a  good  deed  towards  its  complete  extirpation. 

Francesco  Burlamacchi  was  of  those,  who  undertake  what  to 
fail  in  is  certain  obloquy.    Treason,  says  an  old  distich, 
**  Treason  doth  never  prosper.     What's  the  reason  ? 
When  it  doth  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason/' 

And  when  it  fails,  we  may  add,  few  dare  call  it  otherwise,  ot 
confess  themselves  so  much  on  the  losing  side,  as  to  speak  other- 
wise than  vituperatively  of  the  vanquished  enemy  of  the  existrng 
powers.  Burlamaochi,  therefore,  was  calumniated  and  misrepre- 
sented by  the  writers  who  were  contemporary  with  him;  and 
their  statements  have  been  repeated  by  historian  after  historian, 
without  examination,  even  down  to  Sismondi  and  Botta.  But 
now  Signer  Minutoli,  by  means  of  researches  among  the  original 
documents  preserved  in  the  public  archives  of  Lucca,  has  fi3r  the 
first  time  made  it  easy  to  tell  the  oft  mistold  story  aright. 

Francesco  Burlamacchi  lived  during  the  first  haltof  the  six- 
teenth century,  having  been  bom  in  1498,  and  died  in  1549. 


Those  were  bad  davB  for  Italy.    The  ill-r^ulated  and  Hcentious 
fieedom  of  the  meoieval  republics  had  pro£ioed  its  natural  fruit. 
lAvleas  liberty  had  led  to  lawless  tyranny.    Florence,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  glorious,  and  the  best  of  those  so  noi^,  braw- 
Ung  societies,  had  reoemdy  fallal  definitively.    The  result  of  the 
celebrated  dege  had  consigned  her  to  the  tender  merdes  of  the 
Medici,  those  unworthy  favourites  of  partial  history,  whose  real 
duu»cter,  deeds^  and  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  country, 
which  had  to  endure  their  tyranny,  have  yet  to  be  told  to  our 
countrymen,  whose  only  knowledge  of  them  and  their  times  is 
drawn  from  the  brilliant  and  delightful,  but  most  partial  and  one- 
sided and  misleading  histories  of  Boscoe.*     Borne  had  abeady 
spread  its  paralysing  mfluence  over  the  Bomagna  and  the  Marches. 
Jranna  and  Piaoenza  were  also  subjected  to  the  leaden  sway  of  the 
CJQzder.    Milan,  with  the  greatest  part  of  Lombardy,  had  been 
aeLsed  on  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V .,  and  ffwen  to  his  son  Philip. 
The  little  republics  of  Sienna  and  Lucca  yet  maintained  them- 
aelves  amid  tne  ruin  of  their  fellow  cities  as  republics.    But  their 
existence  as  such  was  most  precarious,  and  was  protracted  only  by 
the  most  cautious  policy  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  and  by  dex- 
terous trimming  between  the  jedous  and  perpetually  intnguing 
potentates  around  th^m.     A  more  cheerless  and  hopeless  prospect 
cannot  well  be  conceived  than  the  entire  peninsula  then  presented 
to  an  Italian  truly  anxious  for  his  country's  wdl-being,  mindful 
of  what  ahe  had  been,  and  yet  more  conscious  of  what  die  might 
become. 

Such  a  man  was  Francesco  Burlamacchi,  a  citizen  of  the  republic 
of  Lucca.  There  seem  good  grounds  to  believe  that  he  really  was 
no  noisy,  hare-brained,  or  self-seeking  democrat,  but  a  patriot 
of  truly  enlarged  views  and  enlightenment  in  advance  of  his  time. 
In  this  most  important  respect  especially,  does  Burlamacchi  appear 
to  have  been  in  advance  of  his  day,  that  his  patriotism  was  Italian 
and  not  Lucchese^  that  it  was  expansive  and  not  exclusive,  nou- 
rished with  good-will  and  kindly  charities,  not  with  narrow  ri- 
valries, bigotry,  and  prejudiced  hatreds.  May  we  not,  alas  I  say 
that  he  was  in  this  not  only  in  advance  of  his  own  day  300  vears 

3ro,  but  also  of  this  our  day,  as  men  and  things  are  now  in  ftaly ! 
f  if,  as  we  hope,  the  right  spirit  in  this  matter  is  beginning  to 
prevail  among  the  better  few,  the  multitude  are  still  sadly  in  want 

*  Th»  deiidentiiiii  ia  about  to  be  supplied,  and  English  readers  enabled  to 
fbna  a  somewhat  juster  (pinion,  than  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  them,  of  the 
history  of  the  most  cirilised,  and  most  interesting  portion  of  Italy.  We  imder* 
stand  that  fiir  Francis  Vincent,  a  gentleman  long  resident  at  Florence,  has  been 
for  aevQcalTttirsaoeimied  on  a 'History  of  Tuscany;*  a  task  which  his  intimate 
knowled^  of  Italian  literatiue,  life,  and  manners,  and  very  extmatTo  hislorical 
researehes,  eminently  quaJify  him  to  execute  satisfactorily. 
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of  such  ft  lesson  as  Rgnor  Mlnuto}^  W  !atteiipte3-tb''i^'  'QSeA 
ftom  the  stirring  story  of  hvB  hero.  The  Bttle  lW)k  trhifcti  ti^liij 
product  is,  tTOre&re,  a  ujseftd  and  an  acceptable  one.'  Be^d^ 
liere  was.  a  tardy  jnstice  to  be  done.  ^Surlamacdhi  TMtiJBb  ;  f^»S 
is;' therefbre,  forgotten  as  an  obsente  "ttaitor^-  itod'iffife^,  'of'^tushmci 
ifrritten  doim  by  the  courtly  historians  of  the  time  its  a  lonf  ,  yjsSgttf 
trtheist  into  the  bargain.  "  '  •; 

FrauLcesco  Buriamacchi  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  Lucdies^ 
&niify,  and  not,  as  his-contempo^ry  historians  haye  s«[d,  of  a  ^1^ 
beian  stock.  It  matters  nothing  except  as  a  proof  of  the  immui  audi 
dwBganlte-tmtib  of  theguides  on  whom  we  are  wont  4o  lely  for 
4mx  notions  of  lihoee  days.  '  If/  says  Signor  Minutoli  in  a  not^ 
^  if  it  were  not  now^-cuq^  vain  to  qMik  of  ftmily  nobilitT  or  aaoK 
tiqnity,  it  might  easily  be  proved  at  length  that  Burlamacdoi's  Xftce 
was  both  ancient  and  noble.  For  onr  purpose,  howerer,  it  is  sufl^ 
cient  that  the  name  aoj^ears  in  the  list  of  nobles  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  the  anairs  of  the  republic  by  a  statute  of  the  yesct 
1308.*  It  appears,  moreover,  that  our  hero's  father,  Michaet 
Buriamacchi^  was  intrusted  with  various  embassies  from  his  couzir 
try  to  sundry  potentates,  and  that  at  home  he  had  filled  the  h^hes^ 
omce  in  the  republic,  that  of  Gonfalcxiiere* 

It  is  always  mteresting,  though  often  difficult,  to  trace  the  mo- 
difyinff  causes  which  have  contributed  to  fashion  into  what  uiey 
were  the  minds  of  those  who  have  influenced  the  destmies  of  ma&(l- 
kind.  In  the  case  before  us,  we  have  the  means  of  pointing  ua- 
hesitatingly  to  the  immediate  sources  of  the  in[q)iration  whi(^ 
prompted  the  yoimg  Buriamacchi  to  risk  all  for  the  redemption  of 
Italy.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  indeed  spoke  tmmpet-tongueMl 
to  every  awakened  mind  of  the  dangers  which  lay  before  and 
around  them,  and  many  were  not  dew  to  the  voice  of  warning. 
But  we  find  no  contemporary  of  our  hero,  none  but  hims^ 
alone,  among  all  the  '  malcontents,'  exiles  from  the  different  stated 
whose  views  and  aspirations  had  advanced  beyond  the  old  me^eval 
patriotism  of  bigotedly  excludve  cittzenMp,  and  had  risen  to  cou^ 
ceive  a  hope  and  a  phm  for  the  regeneration  of  Italy. 

Now  see  how  a  good  man's  work  lives  after  him. 

We  find  that  Philip  Buriamacchi,  the  brother  of  Mlchad^  and 
uncle  of  our  hero,  was  the  intimate  friend  and  disciple  of  Savona- 
rola. Afler  the  tramcal  death  of  the  reformer  monk  in  1498,  the 
year  of  Francesco's  birth,  Philip  Buriamacchi,  hitherto  a  lavman,. 
returned  from  Florence  to  his  native  Lucca,  and  adopted  Uie  v^ 
limous  habit,  together  with  the  austere  manners  and  bold  doctrine 
of  lus  murdered  friend.  Changing,  as  was  usual,  his  secular  name 
for  a  monastic  one,  he  was  thenceforward  known  as  Frii  Pacifico,  anfl 
so  lived  in  Luoca  till  &e  year  1519,  the  twenty-first  of  his  nephew 
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JBxanoesca's  ags.  Fzi  Padfico  left  belund  liim  a  life  of  Ids  cefe- 
tu»ted  friend  and  master,  a  brief  and  meagre  abstract  of  which  has 
hwa  printed  in  the  *  Miscellanies  of  Baluzio' published  by  Mansi 
^.  Lupea  in.  the  year  1761;.  The  original  US.  of  Fr^  Pacifico  is 
fitill  «xtant  in  the  library  of  the  Donunioans  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
TeUa  in  Floren^*  The  convent  of  Saint  Marc  in  the  same  city  has 
also  a  Ms.  of  his  entitled  '  A  Defence  of  Sayonarola/  in  a  disiogue 
l^tween  Didimo  and  Sofia. 

^  Can  we  be  s^t  a  loss  th^i  for  the  foun^n-head  p£.  those  in9pira>- 
tions  which  animated  Francesco  ?.  ' 

**  Can  we  doabty"  says  Signer  Minutoli,  ''that  in  freqaont  oonvaraa* 
iioor  with  his  ttnde^  Fnnoeseo  must  l^sfve  reomTod  die  seeds  of  tiiiose 
ififitmefii  whence  wer^  eng^^adsred  ik^  paarions,  that  uUiniately  oi^0r»> 
iopping  all  other  affectionc^  led  him  to  his  airduous  and  t>sriloiis  ei^ter^ 
— "ip  In  &ct>  dear  as  was  to  lum  the  memoiy  o£  Savonarola,. ^bom  he 
oed  a  saint  and  martyr  in  the  cause  of  hberty,  it  is  impDesible  but 

at  hetnust  often  have  spolen  of  him  with  boming  words  to  his  young 
nephew^ — ^have  set  him  before  bis  eyes  as  a  model  for  imitatiop,  an^ 
nourished  as  he  had  been  with  the  martyr's  masdms  and  opinions  in 
Ikvouref  liberbr  and  reform,  and  resistance  to  every  fbxtn  of  tyrannj} 
have  ^covered  to  Urn  Us  own  sentiments  in  a  manner  that  must  hare 
left  a  profound  impression  in  the  young  mind  of  Franeeseo." 

,^  A  further  firuit  of  the  seed  then  and  thus  sown  may  be  traced 
IB  the  subsequent  adoption  of  Protectant  opinions  by  a  son  whom 
lE^rancesco  left,  who  consequently  quitted  his  native  country  in 
1566  and  em^rated  to  Geneva,  where  his  family  was  afterwards 
distinguished  in  the  person  of  Gio.GiacomoBurlamacchi,  professor 
of  law,  who  died  there  in  1748,  leaving  sundry  esteemed  works 
on  jurisprudence,  since  fi:e5[uently  jwiated. 

His  uncle's  known  admiration  for  Savonarola,  and  adoption  of 
the  reformer's  principles,  did  not  avail  to  exclude  his  nephew  from 
the  trusts  and  bonouxs  of  his  country's  government,  however 
otherwise  the  case  might  have  been  in  nei^bouring  Florence,  or 
at  a  somewhat  later  date  in  Lucca  herself.  Francesco  Burlamacclu 
held  various  offices  in  the  state  at  an  early  age;  and  in. the  year 
1533,  the  thirty 'nfth  of  his  age,  he  obtained  the  highest,  that  of 
ffmfaloniere-  eh  gittstizioy  to  which  he  was  recalled  by  the  choice 
of  nis  fellow*citizenfl  no  less  than  five  times.  The  station  which 
he  then  .held  placed  him  in  a  position  to  observe  vet  mere  accu- 
rately^ and  be  more  sensibly  struck  by  a  sense  of  the  imminent 
insecurity,  of  the  liberties  of,  the  little  republic,  mi  the  imhappy 
condition  of  the  yet  more  imfortunate.  states  around  her,  among 
whose  newly  erected  tyrants  she  was  obliged  to  steer  cautiously 
ixev  tojtuoijis  wey.  He  was  fully  aware  oi  the  immense  Quantity 
^p^indignatipn-and  discontp^^t  wjni^b  boiled  and  fern^ntea.m.tl^ 


Gsdes  aronnd  him,  ccHnpzeased  only  by  the  strong  hand.  He  knew 
that  if  only  an  arm  coiud  be  found  daring  enough  to  be  the  finfc 
to  unfurl  the  standard  of  liberty  and  edi  on  the  popnlationa  to 
revest  against  their  new  masters,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  parli» 
sans  in  the  cause,  and  he  after  much  and  mature  <x)nmflftraticB 
determined  to  accept  the  risk  of  the  enterprise,  and  be  himself 
the  means  of  r^enerating  Italy,  or  perish  m  tl^  attempt.  His 
hope  and  intention  are  thus  stated  by  Signor  MiAiitoli. 

"  His  plan  was,  when  the  cities  of  Tuscany  ♦  should  be  fireed  from 
slavery,  and  secured  in  their  freedom,  to  mnd  them  into  one  BodT 
politic,  in  the  manner  of  a  confederation ;  in  snch  wise,  that  while  each 
should  have  the  power  of  governing  its  own  affairs  aoeoniing  to  its  own 
ideas,  the  common  intereit  of  all  should  be  cared  for  by  oonstitotioas 
settled  by  common  agreement,  assuring  the  independsnce  and  proqMR^ 
el  all.  Thus  Francesco  aimed  at  a  oonstitutioa  of  goremaient,  whwa 
neither  had  been  in  time  past,  nor  was  then  unexampled;  but  '^udi 
improved  in  our  days  by  the  advance  of  civilisation,  is  seen  to  suit  and 
adapt  itself  admirably  to  all  those  peoplei,  who,  though  comprised  ma 
country  called  by  one  name,  find  themselves  by  die  result  of  a  long  efaam 
of  circumstances  separated  into  different  societies,  and  divided  as  to 
political  constitution; — a  difference  from  which  sprmg  a  different  cte- 
ract^r,  and  different  interests,  ss  well  as  varying  habits  and  customs.* 

We  cannot  but  confess  that  we  are  surpriaedas.  well  9B  gratified 
at  the  indulgent  laxity  of  censorship,  which  could  permit  tbe 
publioation  of  this  very  significant  passage  even  in  X^ueea  the 
liberaL  We  need  hardly  add  that  we  are  still  mone  giatified^ 
the  progresfling  boldness  and  freedom  of  opinion  which  it  inf 
dicatee.  Y^I  the  federative  farm  of  pohty,  which  has  heen 
found  so  admirably  suited  to  popuiaUons  in  the  position^  and  tmdrr 
the  cireumstatiees  of  those  who  inhabit  the  ItaUan  jpenmsukij  is  is 
fact  that  to  which  the  present  hopes  of  erery  enlightened  ItaHstt 
patriot  are  pointing.  It  is  the  only  freedom  possible  for  Italy.^ 
Amalgamation  may  in  many  cases  haye  taken  place  during' long 
years  of  compulsory  aggregation  between  various  cities  of  ltaly» 
once  ind^endent  republics,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  unn^ 
oessary  and  inexpedient  that  in  any  future  re-constitution  of  the 
countxy ,  tiiey  should  be  a^;ain  separated.  The  members  of  such  a 
political  federation  may  with  advantage  be  considembly  lazger  and 
less  in  number  than  must  have  been  the  case  had  such  an  order 
of  tiiingB  {prevailed  in  the  days  of  Francesco  Burkmacchi,  Bat  it 
ia  still  the  only  thing  for  Italy.  The  divisions  of  character,  laa-^ 
guage,  manners^  interests,  historical  recollections,  and  old  lorei 
and  hatreds  still  as  fresh  as  ever,  forbid  all  hope  of  uniting  Itslj 

«  Of  Tuscany,  that  is,  in  the  first  instance.    His  views  extended  to  a 
iKder  range,  and  emlmned  in  the&r  ultimate  hopes  the  nest  of  Italy. 
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into  one  firee  goTemment.  La  jeune  MaMe  is  now  inretty  se«> 
aodJiy  aware  of  1^,  and  the  Franeeseo  Buiiamacchis  of  uie 
prewnt  daj  are  taking,  and  are  about  to  take,  precisely  similar 
xtieans  in  tne  hope  of  aniying  at  predaely  the  same  resultwhich  he 
mmadi  at  three  mmdzed  years  ago. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  jnear  1544  that  Bnrlamacchi 
kegan  to  take  actiye  steps  in  the  design,  which  had  been  many 
years  maturing  itself  in  nis  thoughts.  His  first  step  was  to  conr 
fide  his  plans  and  hopes  to  a  fellow  citizen  and  friend  called 
Cesare  di  Benedino,  who  appears  to  have  merited  his  confidence. 
He  professed  his  entire  adhesion  to  his  friend's  views,  and  promised 
mnucit  obedience  to  his  directions  in  the  execution  of  them,  '  as 
W€Jl,'  says  the  historian,  *  foe  the  great  love  he  bore  to  his  coun- 
try's liberty,  as  for  the  exceeding  reverence  he  entertained  for  the 
name  and  character  of  Francesco.'  It  was  necessary  in  the  next 
place  to  consider  what  support  could  be  found  outside  the  city, 
that  should  back  the  movement,  and  carry  out  its  object.  Or 
latiier,  it  was  necessary  to  select  the  most  desirable  and  most 
trustworthy  among  the  multitude  of  powerful  fiunilies  of  the  vari- 
ous cities  of  Tuscany,  who  were  well  mown  to  be  anxious  to  change 
the  present  order  of  things,  and  to  find  means  of  communicating 
with  such  as  should  be  selected.  The  number  of  exiles  from  the 
Tarious  cities, — ^the  *  fuorusciti,*  who  figure  so  largely  throughout 
Italian  history, — ^was  at  this  time  very  great.  From  Florence  es- 
Ipecially  the  Medicean  ascendency  had  driven  into  exile  many  of 
Its  most  powerfid  citizens. 

The  name  of  Strozzi  in  particular  is  familiar  even  to  those  who 
have  but  sKght  knowledge  of  Italian  history,  as  that  of  a  family 
ever  hostile  to  the  Medici.  Piero  and  Lione  Strozzi, — ^the  sons  of 
Imn,  who  to  save  himself  from  the  hands  of  Cosmo  dei  Medici's 
executioner,  put  himself  to  death  in  the  prison  to  which  he  had 
been  consigned,  leaving  behind  him  as  testament  and  appeal  only 
ihis  monumental  verse, '  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor,' 
—this  man's  two  sons  were  now  considered  the  heads  of  the  Flo* 
rentine  fuorusciti,  and  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  oppor- 
tunity of  injuring  and  humbling  the  hated  house  of  Meoici. 
Lione  Strozzi,  called  generally  "  uPriore  di  Capua," — his  title  as 
a  Knight  of  Rhodes, — was  at  this  time  at  Marseilles  with  a  con* 
mderable  armed  force. 

Now  it  chanced  that  a  certain  Lucchese  citizen,  named  Sebas* 
tiano,  or  familiarly  Bastiano,  Carletti,  retiumed  at  this  juncture 
from  Marseilles  to  his  native  city,  having  long  been  fighting  under 
the  standard  of  the  Prior  of  Capua.  This  man  Burlamacchi 
sounded;  found  him  loyal,  intelligent,  active,  and  enterprising; 
and  opening  to  him  his  plana  ana  hopes,  consulted  him  as  to 


the  teamloMy  of  induing  Liane  Staassi'tb  join  find  lod  them 
-with  his  nittie  and  influence,  and  the  troops  under  his  commaiuLI 
Carletti  thought  well  of  the  enterpkise,«-«*thodght  well  also  of 
obtaining  the  assistanoe  of  hia  kte  gfflieral^  of  Tmom  he  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms,  and  undertook  to  be  the  medium  of  commuiii<« 
qatimi  with  him,  JBaitiano,  there&re,  was  despatched  to  Marseilles, 
c^mnusdoned  to  lay  the  scheme  before  the  paor  in  this  wise. 
Burlamaechi  was  to  obtain  the  geneialfihip  of  the  Luochese  militia^ 
a  post  which  the  faTOur  of  the  people,  and  of  the  maguites  of  the 
city,  would  render  it  easy  for  him  to  make  sure  of.  He  calculated 
that  he  should  be  able^  without  raising  any  suspicions,  to  assemble^ 
as  for  the  purpose  of  review,  above  two  tnousand  men.  He 
intended  to  bring  them  towards  the  evenine,  as  if  to  exerdae 
them^  to  the  open  space  outside  that  gate  of  me  city,  now  called 
llie  *•  Porta  della  Corse.'  Thence  ^adually  drawing  them  at 
nightfall  to  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  he  purposed,  as  soon  as 
he  should  have  placed  the  shoulder  of  the  Apennme  between  him 
and  Lucca,  telhng  them  that  they  were  to  march  on  Pisa,  and 

S'ving  them  to  tmderstand  that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  mtt 
e  command  of  the  rulers  of  due  repuolic.  He  anticipated  fitlle 
or  no  difficulty  in  getting  possession  of  Pisa,  and  raisins  theee- 
the  standard  of  liberty  and  revolt  against  the  power  of  tlie  Medici^ 
for  there,  even  more  than  at  Florence,  the  whole  body  of  tbe- 
people  were  indignant  at  their  present  position,  and  eager  to 
recover  ^eir  independence.  The  governor,  moreover,  of  the 
gariison,  placed  there  by  Cosmo  to  keep  the  city  in  subjection^ 
was  a  Lucohese  exile,  who,  Burlamaoohi  doubted  noty  would 
readily  make  common  cause  with  him;  From  Pisa,  with  hie 
troops  increased  by  all  the  available  power  of  that  city,  he  was  to 
march  to  the  attack  of  Florence,  wnich  was  to  be  at  the  same 
moment  assaulted  on  the  opposite  side  by  Stro2zi  and  his  army*. 
A  very  large  body  of  the  citizens  within  the  town  would  be  ready 
enough  to  assbt  any  movement,  the  object  of  which  was  to  over* 
throw  the  Medici,  and  restore  their  liberty;  and  yet  further  te 
insure  the  success  of  the  scheme,  Cosmo  £49pGaTed  to  be  indulging 
in  a  security  which  none  of  the  circumstances  around  him  war- 
ranted, and  had  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  avaikble  forces  to 
assist  the  Emperor  in  his  German  wars. 

The  prior  approved  the  plan, — deemed  it  far  from  difficult  of 
execution,  but  thought  it  needful  that  he  should  have  a  personal 
conference  with  Bunamacchi,  which  might,  he  said,  conveniently 
take  place  in  Venice,  whither  he  was  Sien  about  to  go.  It  so . 
happened,  however,  that  circumstances  prevented  his  reaching 
that  city  before  April,  1546.  Burlamacchi  had  just  b^u  appointeo^ 
on  the  13th  of  tlmt  month,  gai^asal  of  the  nuiitia,  and  soaie  dtttj 
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of  liis  office  icqumo^  his  presenoe  unbi^  tJieinlb  to  the  north  of 
lAicca,  he  availed  himeell  of  this  absence  firom  the  eity,  to  li&p 
away  secretlj  to  Venice,  lliere  he  found  Carletti  wanting  for 
Urn,  who,  in  the  night,  brought  him  to  the  house  where  the  prior 
was. 

In  the  night  I  In  the  hurge  and  crowded  city  of  Venice,  a 
citixen  of  distant  Lucca  could  not  in  that  Strang  sixteenth  centuiy 
-viat  a  citiasen  of  Florence  without  such  precaution !  How  Tividly 
does  such  an  incident  paint  to  our  imaginations  a  state  of  thingSi 
which  we  are  enabled  to  realise  in  our  conceptions  only  by  vigilant 
attention  to  such-Hke  minute  incidents  which  history  has  by  acci- 
dent, rather  than  designedly,  preserved  for  us.  How  strangely 
Ttniversal  the  intrigue  and  suspiciousness  which  could  have  madfe 
it  necessary  for  Burlamacchi  to  conceal  his  journey  to  Venice,  and 
Ins  visit  to  the  prior  there  I  How  stranger  still  the  Armis-eyed 
vigilance,  which,  in  such  a  city  as  Venice,  could  render  such 
concealment  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for  only  from  the  cover  of  night ! 
We  picture  to  ourselves  the  dark,  m]^terious  ffondolat  with  its 
olent  and  unquestioning  gondolier,  ghding  nois^essly  along  some 
one  of  ikosQ  narrow  and  tortuous  watery  lanes,  which,  mixed^ 
with  the  '  calle,'  or  iand  lanea^  render  Venice  to  all,  save  its 
natLves^  an  iniextEicable  labyrinth.  The  boat  halts  at  one  of  those 
-dariESome,  narrow  doors,  which  open  on  the  water's  edge,  and 
seem  adapted  to  lead  only  to  the  dwiellings  of  the  numerous  rats, 
that  run  m  and  out  of  every  crevice  of  the  brick- work  around  its 
threshold.  At  a  signal  from  Carletti,  the  door  is  opened,  a 
break^neck  stair  is  surmounted,  and  Burlamacchi  finds  hunself  in 
the  presence  oC  his  fellow  conspirator,  the  exiled  but  redoubtable 
Strossai. 

ITull  o£  gravity  and  nobility,  s^  our  historian,  were  the  words 
of  Francesco  on  this  txscasion.  The  substance  of  what  he  said  to 
the  prior  has  been  pladbd  on  record,  and  Siraor  Minutdi  has 
written  for  us  as  follows.  The  largeness  and  soundness  of  the 
views  which  it  develops,  remarkable  enough  for  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  maJce  the  passage  worth  quolong: 

<'  ^  It  may  seem  straqge  to  you,*  said  Burlamacchi  to  the  prior,  '  that 
I,  bom  in  a  free  state,  and  in  the  ei\joyn)ent  of  all  its  high^  honours, 
should  wish  to  risk  them,  as  well  as  my  life,  for  the  sake  of  others' 
liberty.  But  I  do  not  restrict  the  idea  of  my  country  within  the  walls  of 
my  natiye  city,  nor  limit  my  love  of  independence  to  a  small  tract  of 
country,  itselt  also  liable  at  every  moment  to  become  the  tyrant's  prey, 
if,  as  hi  the  present  case,  tyranny  prevails  around  it.  So  tiat,  if  1  suc- 
ceed in  the  enterprise  I  meditate,  others  will  gain  their  Kberty  by  it,  and 
I^hall  doubly  enjoy  mine;  both  in  thai  it  will  be  participated  by  th^ 
o^M  soiu  ef  our  ooiamon  ooontiy ,  aad  in  that  the  fiMdom  of  my  native 
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^tj  will  be  assured  with  8tabi%.  Id»ootlnie&oiii  arfnlCdM^dttagw 
which  we  efaall  a£&ont  in  this  matter,  but  it  does  aot  tenify  me.  If  it 
£d,  I  had  but  to  leoiaiii  quiet,  and  awailow,  as  I  mighl^  m^  iadignatiflg 
at  the  couditioix  of  Italy.  Yon  are  well  aware  of  the  conditiou  of  Tiia* 
cany.  Sienna  threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  liberty,  and  with  the 
emperor's  resentment  for  her  resistance  to  his  arms,  and  her  contempt 
for  nis  authority;  Pisa  brooding  over  the  recent  loss  of  her  independence^ 
and  panting  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Of  Florence,  I  need  say  no  more 
tfian  that  your  &ther*s  blood  is  still  reeking  on  the  Medici's  prison-floor, 
and  calls  on  you  for  vengeance.  For  my  own  part,  aU  of  life  and 
means  that  I  naTe,  I  contribute  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  You  and  your 
brother  Fietro,  as  you  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise,  will  haTe 
the  glory  ^f  it,  and  I  shall  be  well  content  with  the  consciousness  of  haying 
Bromoteii  and  assisted  it.  *  *  *  Your  name  imposes  on  you  tike 
duty  of  liberating  your  countiy  from  servitude.  The  memory  of  jma 
bther  binds  you  to  the  enterprise.  You.  will  aoeomplish  it,  and  1  liw 
first  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  proclaiming  you  the  father  and  liheraAor 
of  your  country.' " 

Strozzi  desiied  nothing  better  than  such  an  undertaking,  wiA 
mieh  an  event.  No  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  them  as 
to  the  steps  to  be  adopted,  and  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  but 
Burlamacohi  was  for  immediate  action,  while  Strozzi,  less  enthfa* 
■iaatic,  less  willing  to  risk  self-sacarifice,  and,  it  may  be  added,  leas 
purely  patriotic  in  his  desire  to  dum^  the  existing  order  of  things, 
oounttsUed  dehi j.  He  wisbed  to  vrait  till  it  should  be  seen  whalt 
was  likely  to  be  the  event  of  die  war  the  emperor  was  wa^ng  in 
Germany  against  the  leagise  of  Schmalcalde;  anditwas  in  vain  tliat 
Burlamaochi  urged  the  consideration  tiiat  t^e  very  circumstance  of 
all  Europe  bein^  intent  on  the  fiiteful  strangle  between  CathoKcian 
and  Protestantism,  by  their  representatives  Charles  Y.  and  tha 
Elector  of  Sakony,  was  the  best  guarantee  of  their  snoeess.  In 
truth,  a  more  favourable  moment  for  an  attempt  of  the  kind  could 
hardly  offer  itself.  Not  only  was  the  whole  attention  of  tiie 
potentates  of  Italy  liyeted  on  the  momentous  stru^le  on  the 
eve  of  commencement  in  Germany,  but  a  considerable  port  of 
their  forces  were  absent  in  the  ranks  of  the  emperor.  Garrisons 
had  been  reduced,  and  many  posts  left  altogether  undefended  for 
the  sake  of  sending  men  to  aid  the  great  cause  of  tyranny. 
Moreover,  the  present  moment  was  a  season  of  great  scarcity  and 
distress,  a  circumstance  which  must  of  course  always  dispose  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  take  part  with  any  movement  that  promises 
change  and  a  possible  escape  from  their  present  suJSerings. 

Strange  is  it  to  think  ol  all  that  was  trembling  in  the  balance^ 
as  those  two  urged  their  aimunents  in  that  obscure  night  conf^* 
ence.  There  seems  scarcely  a  doubt  that  Burlamaechi's  jdan 
would  have  been  mcoessfiil  if  put  into  eaecMtaon  at  that  oonjuaer 


tone,  and  the  imalt  of  his  saecees  would  in  ftll  probability  hsTe 
Wen  the  downfiiU  of  the  papacy,  and  die  abolition  of  Ronumism 
thioughont  Italy.  And  now  this  might  have  modified  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  world,  how  humanity  might  in  that  case 
liave  now  stood, — ^who  shall  attempt  to  sa^?  But  it  was  not  to 
he  I  That  *  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men '  which  in  national  as  well 
as  individual  interests  ^  leads  on  to  fortune/  was  not  ^  taken  at  the 
flood.'  In  vain  the  anxious  debate  was  prolonged  till  the  first 
early  rays  of  that  spring  morning,  riang  from  the  Adriatic,  warned 
the  conspirators  no  longer  to  delay  their  parting.  In  vain  the 
warmer  spidt  uiged  the  priceless  opportunity.  Strozzi  could  not 
be  moved  to  venture  on  the  cast,  and  Italy  was  to  remain  yet  three 
hundred  years  under  the  two-fold  bondage  of  her  spiritual  and 
tenaPOTal  tyrants. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Bnrlamacchi  returned  to  Lucca,  there  to 
await  Qomnranieation  from  the  prior,  when  he  should  deem  the 
fittiD^  moment  for  moving  to  have  arrived.  The  weary,  anxious 
moD&B  passed  on,  and  stiU  the  prior  delayed.  Francesco  in  the 
Bieaawhile  was  not  idle.  He  continued  enlarging  his  correspon- 
dence and  eoBnejdon  with  the  eadles  from  Florence,  Sienna,  and 
the  other  eities,  and  without  precisely  opening  his  plans  to  them, 
yet  let  them  undexstand  that  some  movement  was  ere  long  likely 
to-  take  plaeev  stimulated  their  disoontent  at  ihe  existing  order  of 
thingSt  and  excited  their  hopes  of  restoration  to  their  nomes,  as 
the.  reward  of  renderiw  those  homes  the  abodes  of  freemen. 

Findine  it  likdjr  mat  he  would  be  i^pointed  one  of  the 
eollege  of  superioc  magistrates  £ox  the  months  of  July  and 
AxisSiatm  this  year  (1646),  Burhonacchi  sent  again  to  the  prior 
at  V  eBioe,-^thiB  time  by  his  friend  Benedino, — ^urging  him  to 
immediate  action,  as  the  tenure  of  the  magistracry,  by  taking  the 
military  force  £rom  under  his  oommand,  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  move  during  those  two  months.  Strozzi,  however,  p^- 
fisted  in  his  determination  of  ddaying  till  things  should  be,  in 
has  estimation,  moze  ripe. 

Burlamacchi  was  appointed,  as  he  had  foreseen;  and  one  of  the 
eollege,  who  had  been  elected  Oon&loniere,  happening  to  die  just 
befoxe  he  altered  into  office,  he  was  unfortunately  chosen  to  fill 
this  chief  masistraey  in  the  dead  man's  stead.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  a  &w  days  before  his  two  months'  tenure  of  this  office 
«]q>ired,  he  was  eaUed  on  by  its  duties  to  decide  between  two 
kinsmen,  named  Andrea  and  Angeb  Pezzini,  respecting  the 
wasdabip  of  a  rich  young  lady,  their  relative.  Francesco  decided 
ift&vour  of  Angdo,  and  thereby  made  Andr»  his  mortal  enemy. 
T)m  Andrea  Pesoni,  as  Italy^i  evil  genius  would  have  it,  had 
^esft  as:  i«iM»^*^  fidend  of  B^ediao,  Burlamacchi's  confidant^ 
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wHo,  previoaaiy  to  his  departure  for  Venioe,  had  most  im^m- 
dently  oonfided  the  ixnportazit  seoset  to  Peszmi.  This  mtankf 
therefbiei  now  found  his  enemy  in  his  powor.  The  chief  magia* 
trate  who  had  given  judffment  against  him  was  a  ooBBfiadU^/k 
against  the  government.  His^fiist  step  was  to  hasten  to  Fkxrmeey 
and  tell  his  tale  to  Cosmo.  Benedino,  guessing  but  too  surely  the 
object  of  his  journey,  hastened  to  Burlamaochi,  confessed  the  im* 
brudence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  besought  him  to  foigrra 
nim,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  providrng  for  his  own  safety. 
.  The  feelings  of  Burlamacchi  at  wis  xevektion  may  be  easily 
conceived.  The  long-cherished  hopes  of  a  life  were  at  once  anm^ 
hiktedy  and  in  their  place  rose  before  him  the  imminent  danger 
of  a  cruel  death,  and  a  name  in  history's  page,  how  dififetent 
£rom  that  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  for,  and  whi6h  he  de* 
served !  He  freely  pardoned  Benedino,  however,  for  his  indis^ 
creti(m,  telling  him  that  he  deemed  him  rather  an  object  of  com^ 
passion  at  that  moment,  than  of  anger,  and  then  turned  his  mind 
to  the  possibility  of  escaping  the  &te  that  threatened  him.  Onte 
beyond  tb^  city  wall,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  him,  in 
the  then  condition  of  Italy,  to  have  joined  himself  to  some  of  the 
numerous  bands  of  exiles  &om  the  different  cities,  and  to  hove 
yet  become  a  formidable  enemy  to  his  country's  oppressors.  But 
it  seems  as  if  mii^ortune  was  never  unprovided  with  a  second 
blow,  to  level  with  the  earth  him  whom  her  first  has  not  sufficed 
to  crush.  Francesco  had  succeeded  in  contriving,  that  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  of  that  evening,  St.  Peter's  gate  should  be  left  in  the 
keeping  of  a  lad,  who  would,  he  knew,  favour  his  escape.  The 
intervening  hours  were  devoted  to  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  in* 
Btructing  them  in  the  part  they  should  play  within  the  city,  to 
aid  his  efforts  hereafter,  and  other  preparations  for  his  departure. 
One  among  these  latter  gives  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  genuine 
nobility  and  generous  nature  of  the  man. 

There  were  in  Lucca  a  number  of  citissens  of  Sienna,  banished 
from  their  city  for  their  attachment  to  their  country's  independence, 
with  whom  Francesco  was  known  to  have  been  m  intimate  rela- 
tions; and  he  feared,  that  after  his  escape,  the  city  might,  the 
more  to  exculpate  itself  ftom  any  participation  in  his  plans,  and 
to  propitiate  Cosmo  and  the  emperor,  be  base  enough  to  sacrifice 
these  strangers  to  their  resentment.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to 
iheir  protection  from  any  such  danger,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
college  of  magistrates,  confessing  the  whole  reasons  of  his  sudden 
escape  from  tae  town,  and  entirely  exculpating  the  Siennese  re- 
fugees from  any  share  in  his  attempted  revolution.  He  then  sent 
for  one  of  them,  a  certain  Gio  Battista  Umidi,  explained  the 
whole  state  of  the  case  to  him,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  letter 
MOttlpating  himself  and  his  brother  exiles. 
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.  Xhis  paece  of  ^oneroafy  completed  the  ruin  of  BtirlamaccH. 

Ibeibase  man,  whose 'safety  be  had  thns  nobly  provided  for,  went 

itra^^tway  with  the  letterto  the  chancelfor  of  the  magisterial  college. 

Mfianwhole,  Ennceseo,  having  completed,  his  airangements,  took 

his  way  4t  nig^h^all  to  the  gate  of  St.  Peter.   Bemedmo  was  await^ 

ing  hun  outside  the  city  with  horses.    He  was  accompanied  by 

his  cousin,  Lndovico  Garaoni^-who,  when  they  neared  the  gate, 

tttmed  back.     He  advanced,  muffled  in  his  cloak  and  hroadi- 

flapped  hat,  and  gave  the  signal  that  had  been  agreed  on  with 

the  ^te^keeper.    But  he  received  for  answer,  that  strict  orders 

had  just  been  leceived  from  the  supreme  magistracy  that  no  one 

shoidd  jpass  out  of  the  cnty  that  night.     He  must  have  then  felt 

that  his  doom  was  sealed.      Betracing  his  steps,  however,  he 

overtook  Garzoni,  who  had  just  before  left  him,  and  with  him 

xetumed  to  his  home.     He  had  arrived  but  a  few  moments, 

and  was  in  consultation  with  his  brother  and  a  few  other  relatives 

what  course  to  pursue,  when  a  messenger  came  from  the  college 

of  magistrates,  to  say  that  they  were  all  assembled — ^that  disco* 

veiies  had  just  been  made  of  vital  importance  to  the  republic — 

and  that  thev  denied  his  immediate  presence.    He  decided  on 

letuming  witn  the  messenger;  and  on  hearing  from  Bonaventura 

Batili,  the  chancellor,  what  he  had  been  accu^  of,  he  at  once  adi> 

mitted  the  entire  trutib  of  the  allegations.    He  was  imprisoned  in 

the  city  orison,  in  that  old  tower  which  still  remains  one  of  the 

most  striking  memorials  of  Lxiooa's  mcKiieval  civic  supremacy,  and 

the  senate  was  summoned  for  the  morrow. 

The  prisoner  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  only  alarmed  and 
anxious  person  in  the  matter.  Perhaps  he  was  less  so  than  his 
judges ;  and  nothing  can  more  strikmgly  illustrate  the  preca^ 
rious  nature  of  the  ind^saidence  of  the  smaller  Italian  republics 
during  these  ages,  and  the  never^sleeping  vigilance  of  the  rulers 
who  directed  their  tortuous  and  tremulous  policy  with  refer** 
ence  to  thdur  neichboura,  than  the  doubts,  dimculties,  fears,  and 
final  conduct  of  the  Lucchese  senate  upon  this  occasion.  Not 
one  probably  of  those  who  sat  in  deliberation  on  this  discovery  of 
Burxamacchi's  intended  revolution,  but  would  have  been  delighted 
at  the  realisation  of  all  that  he  intended  to  bring  about.  But 
the  steps  he  had  taken  filled  them  with  alarm,  and  the  pre* 
vailing  feeling  of  the  senate  was  anxiety  to  exculpate  themselves 
and  the  city  m  the  eyes  of  their  powerful  neighbours  &om  any 
particijpation  in  such  schemes  and  hopes.  The  high  position  of 
the  prisoner,  his  legislative  rank  as  one  of  themselves,  his  ri^ht 
even  as  Gonfaloniere  to  be  deemed  the  representative  of  the  city, 
doubled  their  fears  and  difficulties. 

It  was  finally  determined  to  send  messengers  immediatdy  to 
the  emperor,  statmg  the  circumstanoes,  protemng  the  iunooeaea 
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of  the  czfy,  and  placuD^  tlie  pxisoner  at  his  disf^osaL  A  mea- 
aenger  was  also  sent  to  Duke  Cosmo,  at  Florence,  infimning  Ima 
ofwe  discovery  of  this  treason  agauist  him,  and  of  1^  ci^s 
aiudetj  to  deUyer  up  the  culprit  to  '  Caesar.'  ^  They  despatded, 
moieoyer,  messengers  to  all  the  Lucohcsse  dtazens,  who  were  m 
ihe  yaiious  cities  of  Italy,  either  as  officially  accredited  agents  of 
the  republic,  or  residing  there  for  any  other  cause,  ]n£>nmng 
them  of  the  circumstances,  and  desinng  them  to  use  every  endea- 
vour to  render  the  ixmocence  of  the  city  in  this  matt^  dear  to 
all  men. 

But  the  subtle  tjrrant,  Duke  Cosmo,  perceived  at  once  how 

ri  a  thiujg  might  be  made  of  this  incident,  if  he  could  but  get 
culprit  into  his  hands,  and  find  the  means  of  shaping  his  conr 
fessions  to  what  purport  he  might  choose.  He  tnerefore  pre- 
tended to  give  no  credit  to  the  protestatioiis  of  the  Luo<»eBe 
envoy,  but  sent  a  messenger  to  the  republic,  denrin^  ihem  if  they 
were  indeed  innocent  in  this  matter,  which  he  said  had  reached 
his  ears  before  the  coming  of  their  messenger^  to  give  the  prisoner 
up  to  him*  The  treason  plotted  concerned  him,  he  said,  more 
than  any  other;  and  it  was  manifest  that  if  the  repuUic  weire 
no  favourers  of  the  plot,  they  could  have  no  objection  to  the 
reddition  of  the  culprit, — the  o^v  step  which  would  dear  Aem 
fix^m  well-founded  suspidon.  The  magistracy  of  ihe  little  re- 
public found  themselves  in  a  difficult  dilemma.  They  were  fiiHy 
aware  of  the  fatal  results  which  Cosmo  might  be  able  to  dravr 
from  the  circumstances  if  he  could  get  the  prisoner  into  hn  hands. 
We,  from  what  we  know  of  Burkmacchi's  character,  may  feel  as- 
sured that  the  racks  of  Cosmo's  Florentine  torture-chamb^  would 
not  have  availed  to  draw  from  him  anj  &]se  inculpation  of  hia 
native  dty:  but  even  if  his  fellow-dtizens  had  felt,  as  perhaps 
they  may  have  done,  the  same  assurance,  they  knew  right  wdl 
that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  tyrant  from  producing  to 
the  emperor  any  statement  he  thought  fit  to  dictate,  as  the  con- 
fibs^on  of  his  murdered  prisoner,  attested  by  as  many  of  his  crea- 
tures as  he  might  deem  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  to  refuse 
to  give  up  the  man  who,  by  their  own  account,  had  been  engaged 
in  a  plot  against  his  government  and  ducal  crown,  might  well  be 
construed  mto  an  evidence  of  their  partidpation  in  these  schemes, 
or  at  least  of  their  indulgent  disposition  towards  the  author  of 
them. 

It  was  a  difficult  position,  and  one  requiring  all  the  habitual 
prudence  and  caution  of  the  wily  Italian  politicians  of  those  times. 
But  the  danger  had  been  foreseen,  and  m  a  great  measure  pro- 
vided against  by  the  message  which  had  first  of  all  been  sent 
off  to  '  CsBsar.'  Iluroafihout  the  petty  and  confused  contenlaons 
of  the  Italian  states  of  these  ages,  the  part  played  by  *  Gassffir/ 
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and  -die  liabitaBl  xefexenoe  to  him  on  all  oocamona,  inevitably  sug- 
gest to  the  reader  of  their  history  the  notion  of  a  parcel  of  quand- 
oome  sdioolboys  k^t  in  some  degree  of  order  by  their  masteic 
Though  oAen  rebemoua,  there  ifi  rarely  any  idea  of  senons  overt 
leBOBtance  to  this  great  object  of  their  terror  and  respect.  Now 
and  then  some  audacious  city  will  try  a  *  barring-out'  amid  the 
tezzified  lookin^K>n  of  its  fellows.  But  invariably  such  temerity 
was  deady  expiated;  and  in  their  mutual  quarrds  the  threat  of 
the  aggrieved  was  always  to  '  go  and  tell  Caesar.' 

On  the  present  occasion  the  reply  of  the  republic  to  Duke 
Cosmo's  demand  was,  they  should  have  been  periectly  willing  to 

five  up  the  piisoner  to  him,  had  he  not  already  been  placed 
y  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor.  A  reiterated 
demand  on  the  part  of  Gosmo^  elicited  only  a  repetLtion  cf 
the  same  reply;  in  which  it  is  observable,  that  the  republic 
ajipear  not  to  have  entertained  die  least  suspicion  that  any  un- 
fair practices,  such  as  they  dreaded  on  the  part  of  Gosmoi 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Emperor  Charles  Y .  Their 
embossy^  to  him  places  the  i>risoner  entiiely  at  his  £sposal,  either 
to  be  tried  under  the  superintendance  of  his  commissaries  in  the 
city  of  Lucca;  or  if  the  emperor  should  entertain,  despite  theur 
protestations,  any  suspicion  of  the  city's  loyalty,  then  that  he 
should  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  altogether^  and  removed  for 
trial  to  any  city  the  emperor  mi^ht  think  fit.  All  they  begged  cf 
the  emperor  was,  iJiat  they  mi^t  not  be  constrained  to  give  up 
theprisoner  to  Duke  Cosmo. 

Tiie  result  of  these  applications  to  *  Caesar]  was  that  an  imperial 
commissary  was  sent  to  Lucca  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1546; 
and  on  ihe  13th  of  that  month,  the  trial  commenced  with  all  the 
horrors  of  cruelty^  that  in  those  days  made  so  essential  a  conoo* 
mitant  of  every  endeavour  to  discover  the  truth  respecting  an 
o£fence,  especially  when  the  offended  were  the  governors,  tuUts^ 
pastors^  fathers  of  the  accused.  Ite  anxiety  of  each  citizen 
throughout  Lucca  during  the  process  of  this  trial  may  be  easily 
imagined.  The  safety  of  each  depended  on  Francesco's  courage 
and  steadfastness  under  the  most  frightfully  atrocious  torments  that 
could  be  devised;  and  the  safety  oiany  who  might  have  incurred 
his  enmity,  on  his  honour  and  integrity.  None  need  have  alarmed 
themselves.  The  torture  endured  by  Francesco  with  admi- 
rable constancy,  elicited  no  variation  from  the  true  tale  he  had 
told  on  his  first  capture.  But  the  dastard  fears  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens  had  endeavoured  previously  to  be  assured  that  they  would 
not  be  criminated  by  aught  that  the  rack  could  draw  from 
him,  by  putting  him  through  a  preliminary  course  of  torture  on 
their  own  account,  before  the  arrival  of  the  imperial  commissary. 
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Well !  the  trial  went  on  I  The  prisoner  confessed  the  entire 
troth  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceeding;  and  the  utmoft 
ingenuity  of  th«  tormentor  failed  to  make  him  unsa^  or  ad^Hfe 
his  first  statement.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  satimctorily  as- 
certained that  his  body  could  endure  no  more,  and  retain  liie^  li^ 
was  formally  condemned  to  death  and  taken  back  to  his  celL 
*  His  friends  then  bestirred  themselves  to  obtain  for  him  tlift 
loon  of  his  life  if  possible  from  the  emperor.  Andrea  Doiia,  «t 
Genoa,  was  known  to  have  considerable  influence  over  '  GekV 
mind.  He  was  applied  to,  and  was  induced  to  ask  Francesoo'a 
life  from  Charles.  The  emperor  replied  that  for  his  rArt  he  would 
willingly  spare  his  life;  but  that  Uosmo,  Duke  of  Florence,  was 
more  nearly  concerned  in  Burlamacchi*s  attempt  than  he  had  been, 
and  that  he  could  not,  therefore,  pardon  the  prisoner  without  hia 
concurrence.  Really  it  is  miite  charming  to  observe  the  mutual 
goodwill  and  urbamty,  which  your  emperors  and  other  paternal 
governors  ever  manifest  to  each  other  in  these  matters. 

It  was  a  forlorn  hope.  But  the  friends  of  the  condemned  man 
did  apply  to  Duke  Cosmo.  He  immediately  saw  in  the  appllm* 
lion  anotner  chance  of  turning  the  matter  to  the  purpose  he  had, 
on  the  first  discovery  of  the  plot,  hoped  to  put  it  to.  He  answered 
dierefore,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  spare  Burlamacchi*s  li£e^ 
movided  that  he  was  given  up  to  him  in  his  city  of  Florence. 
This  the  authorities  of  the  republic  refused  to  do;  still  fearing, 
notwithstanding  the  proofs  of  his  fortitude  and  constancy  whim 
the  unfortunate  Francesco  had  given  them,  that  Cosmo*s  torturer 
chamber  might  force  from  him  those  accusations  against  the  citj^ 
which  the  duke  was  so  anxious  to  obtain. 

All  hope  for  him  was  therefore  at  an  end.  He  was  sent  in 
chains  to  Milan,  kept  there  in  prison  till  the  14th  of  February^ 
1548,  and  on  that  day  publicly  oeheaded. 

It  ia  now  300  years  since  Francesco  Burlamacchi  passed  to  his 
xest  by  the  hands  of  the  headsman,  and  the  work,  tor  which  he 
died,  jret  remains  to  do.  Many  another  brave  and  generous  heart 
has  united  itself  to  his  in  the  world  of  spirits  firom  that  day  to 
this.  But  the  hour  of  their  reward  is  at  hand.  If,  indeed,  the 
diouzens  of  that  invisible  worid  be  permitted  to  look  on  the  scene 
of  their  past  toils  and  sufferings,  we  may  well  believe  that  free- 
dom's army  of  marWrs  are  now  glad  at  the  visibly  approaching^ 
dawn  on  Italy  of  that  day  thej  so  earnestly  wisbed  to  see  on 
earth.  The  rearmost  host  of  victims  will  soon  have  passed;  the 
tale  will  be  completed;  and  the  liberty  gained  wiU  be  the  reward, 
and  the  xeaalt  ol  the  efforts  of  them  all. 
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Par  M.  Ck  Labitt£.    8yo.    Paris:  1841. 

FbOM  about  the  year  1576  to  1594,  a  period  not  far  short  of 
twenty  years,  the  fair  realm  of  France,  bound  down  with  the  iron 
fetters  of  that  cruel,  turbulent,  implacable  '  Ligue'  which  has  ob- 
tained a  place  in  history  not  less  conspicuous  than  the  *  DirectoraV 
or  the  '  Gonsulat'  of  later  times,  was  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  its 
elergy.  Perhaps  no  period  of  history  has  ever  presented  a  state 
of  wings  so  extraordinary  in  all  ite  relations,  or  so  replete  with 
warning  for  future  ages.  None  has  been  more  generally  misun- 
derstood and  misrepresented  by  modern  historians,  who,  judging* 
only  from  a  superncial  and  partial  view  of  the  outward  face  (U 
events,  have  tried  to  give  it  a  variety  of  physiognomies  at  their 
own  pleasure,  and  have  lefl  it  at  last  a  sort  of  incomprehensible 
mystery. 

'  It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  dive  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  stream  of  events;  he  should  seek  out  the  cause  which  moves 
the  waters;  it  is  not  enough  to  watch  merely  the  apparent  actions 
of  those  who  perhaps,  in  spite  of  their  outward  importance  to  the 
view,  are  in  reality  only  the  arms  which  execute,  while  a  moving 
principle  far  less  splencUd  and  less  imposing  sets  them  to  work. 

Such  was  the  case  in  an  especial  degree  with  this  redoubtable 
^Ligue.*     Writer  after  writer  has  traced  the  intrigues  of  the 

Srinces,  has  admired  the  persevering  constancy  and  bravery  of 
bie  King  of  Navarre,  has  spoken  reproachfully  of  the  political  pre- 
tensions of  the  pope,  and  of  the  selfish  designs  of  the  Spaniard; 
but  few  or  none  have  withdrawn  their  eyes  from  these  more  daz-> 
zhng  spectacles,  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  band  of  preachers  who 
kept  these  actors  in  motion,  who  used  religion  as  a  means  of  gra- 
timng  their  ambition  or  their  appetite,  and  who  raised  a  storm 
which,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  it  took  nearly  twenty  years  to 
allay.  These  formed  the  true  body  and  soul  of  the  '  Ligue,'  and 
ihey  furnish  a  political  lesson  which  it  woidd  be  well  to  remember. 
A  French  writer  of  good  promise,  who  was  recently  cut  o£P  in  the 
prime  of  his  Hfe,  attempted,  in  the  volinne  of  which  we  give  the 
title  above,  to  compile  their  history  from  a  class  of  documents  too 
seldom  consulted — ^the  political  sermons  and  satirical  tracts,  which, 
under  circumstances  like  these,  never  fail  to  issue  £rom  the  press  in 

S»iofusion.  A  few  pages  will  not  be  thrown  away  in  laymg  be- 
bre  our  readers  some  portion  of  the  result  of  his  researches,  which 
are  very  little  known  m  this  country.  We  take  his  volume  as  a 
collection  of  materials;  for  in  some  of  his  general  views  we  en- 
tirely disagree.    In  many  things  M.  Labitte  appears  to  us  to  paj:- 
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take  too  much  of  the  character  of  a  historian,  who  flatters  himadf 
that  he  is  viewing  history  firom  a  neutral  and  impac^l  positioi^ 
because  he  treats  the  principles  of  both  parties  with  equal  coiir 
tempt;  and,  in  so  doin^»  he  Airther  runs  mto  a  fault  too  common 
m  French  writers  of  this  class— that  o£  generalising.  &otB  whicb 
are  simply  aocidftntal,  and  of  giving  aa  fipeneral  pnnciplea  whafe 
axe  merely  the  evident  result  of  sudden  pcMitical  excitement. 

Let  us,  before  we  proceed,  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  events 
that,  preoeded  those  which  more  especially  belong  to  our  subjed^ 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  upon  those  sanguinary  pexsecuticna 
of  the  Protestants  which  disgraced  the  rei^  of  CSharLss  IX^,  and 
seemed  to  have  turned  this  part  of  Europe  mto  one  wide  unchan^* 
ing  field  of  mucdex,  rajyei.and  piUa^e.    The  monks  and  Gatholic 
preachers  acted  a  prominent  part  m  these  fearful  scenes;  they; 
waded  Hterally  through  blood  to  the  pulpit,  from  which  tkQD»> 
seemed  to  issue  but  one  contiimous  ciy  of,  '  Slav!  slay  I  rofal 
rob !'  a  cry  which  had,  indeed,  been  heard  long  before  it  was^pnit 
in  execution.    As  early  as  the  year  1554,  ten  years  before  the 
execution  of  Anne  Dubourg,  and  eighteen  before  the-  faftdl  Si: 
Barthelemy,  the  dean,  of  Si.  Gennain  rAuxerrois  at  Panst  fiitbecr 
lie  Picart,  had  the  efirontery  to  preach,  from,  hia  pulpit,  wliea 
Sj^eddne  of  the  Protestants,,  that,  'the  king  ought  for  a  time  \» 
counterieit  the  Lutheran  amongstt  them,  so  that  thus  ftHnratigr 
them  into  his,  power,  they  might  fall  upon  them  all,  and  pui^ge* 
the.  kingdom  ol  them  at  once.'    As  the  support  of  the  clei]gr  be* 
came  more  and  more  neoessary  to  the  ambitious  designs  df  thst 
Guises,  their  influence,  inereased  to  sudi  a  point,  that  even  ti^t 
i!oyal  will  was  no  longer  a  bridle  to  it,  and  they  undi^qiaedlyr 
and  unequivocally  urged  on  the  populace  to  rise  and  destsov  tM 
Hu^enots*    There  was  soon  a  general  insurrection  of  the  cleKgy- 
against  the  moderate  and  peaceful  policy  of  the  king,  whose 
weakness  only  increased  their  audacity.    For  several  years  priestir 
and  monks  were  evervwhere  busily  engaged  in  preaching  to  the 
people  that  they^  should  take  up  arms;  they  hesitated  not  to  point, 
out  to  the  assassin  men  of  wealth  and  influence  who  favourea  the 
reformers;  thejr  even  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  in  their  sermoaa 
that,  ^  if  the  king  showed  too  much  reluctanoe  to  massacre  the 
Galvinislis,  he  ought  to  be  dethroned,  and  shut  up  in  a  conmafti;' 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  memorable  year  1572,  a  bishop^ 
Arnaud  Sorbin,  of  Nevers,  yaiMu/  ra^i^  (to  use  the  expression  of 
eontemposary  hislonans)  against  the  s^ng  for  not  killing  themi. 
and  publicly  excited  the  Dake  of  Anjou  to  do  the  work  nimsol^ 
'  not  without  ^ving  him  some  hope  of  the  pmnogeniture,  as 
Jaeob  had  reeeived  ^t  of  his  brother  Esau.'    The  piidpit  beosmfr, 
a-power  superko'  to  the  lliwa;  tiie  king  waa  no  longer  able  to  rer 
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ast,  and  the  result  was  tlie  catastropbe  of  the  24t}i:  of  AnguBi^ 
1572f  which  i»  still  remenibeied' with  horror  as  the  massacre  of 
St  Barth^my.  From  this  momexxt  the  FrenchL  clei^,'  in  iSoB 
peiBons  of  its  preachers^  a  number  of.tmimlent,  seditious,  unznly' 
men,  took  the  field  trndi^uisedly,  and  continued  to  oremwe^  the 
crown  by  constantly  stirrmg  up  the  passibns  of  the  mob.  Theser 
preachers  soon  became  the  masters  or  the  kingdom. 

Such  was  the  state  of  France  when,  in  1574,  Henri  IZL  a*' 
cended  the  throne.  A  powerful  insurrection  against  the  crown 
already  existed;  which  was  excited  by  men  who  above  all  others 
had  the  entry  to  every  heardr  and' access  to  eveiy  ear,  and  who* 
made  no  scrujde  of  enlisting  to  their  purposes  every  wild  passionr 
and  revolutionary  feeling,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  the  saft^' 
of  the  Church,  All  they  wanted  was  organisation,  and  a  banner 
under,  which  to  fight  The  latter  was  fimndied  by  the  popu- 
biiiT  of  the  Gruises,  whom,  for  more  than  one  generation,  die  Ua« 
thohc  preachers  had  been  pointing,  out  to  the  devotion  of  their, 
hearers  by  the  most  extravagant  eulc^es  of  vrfaich  they  were 
cnpable ;  scarcely  a  distinguished  member  of  the  fiimily  had  died^ 
wrtdiin  memory  who  had  not  been  held  forth  fi-om  the  pulpit  as  a 
fisdnt  or  a  martyr.*-  On  all  these  occasions,  the  preachers  hardly- 
concealed  their  wish  to  set  up  the  House  of  Lorrame  in  opposition 
to  the  reigning  family;  and  they  constantly  dwelt  on  the  themei 
that  a  kinff  who  shows  fitvour  to  heretics  ought  to  be  torn  from 
Ins  throne  &yhis  subjects,  and  one  more  orthodox  substituted  in 
his  {dace.  jUie  organisation,  which  the  earlier  opposition  to  the' 
ctDwn  had  wanted,  was  found  in  the  *  Ligue.' 

This  ligue,  of  which  the  first  serious  symptoms  showed  thenr^ 
seives  in  1576,  was  only  the  realisation  on  a  lar^e  scale  of  wliat' 
had  already  been  attempted  partially  by  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine. 
When  once  formed,  the  association  increased  rapidly,  and  as  it 
became  stronger,  its  aim  was  directed  proportionably  higher. 
One  of  t3ie  articles  of  its  programme  was  *  The  Defence  of  the  Kmgf 
hut  as  that  was  only  a  secondary  object,  it  was  soon  forgotten. 
In  fact,  it  was  covenanted  from  the  first,  that  those  of  the  '  Holy 

*  Hie  tmserupcdons  political  xiolenoe  of  this  Catholic  preacfaen  waa  aa  xe^' 
TMrVftMe  in  their  enlogiet  as  in  thdr  penonal  attacks^  and  mxaj  Kallj  amoting 
examples  might  be  ^ven.  M  Labitte  takes  the  following  anecdote  from  De  Thou. 
Herre  du  Chartel,  m  his  faneral  sermon  on  Franyois  I.,  proclaimed  to  his  hearers 
thafe  the  mral  of  the  great  monarch  was  already  lit  iieaven.  The  fbcniQr  of  i\mo^ 
logy  was  singularly  scandalised  by  this  assertion,  which  they,  considered  as 
amomiting  to  a  denial  of  purgatory.  A  deputation  of  theologians  was  sent  to  the 
new  long,  Henri  TL,  to  expostulate;  bat  Jean  de  Mendoze,  who  was  to  introduce 
them^  said  to  them,  •  Je  sais  pourquoi  vous-renez  iyi;  je  conaissais  uotre  boo 
anlfeie-nnenz  que  toos,  et  s'il  a  6t6  en  pmrgatoire  11  n'aura  fait  qo'y  goiHter  le 
Tti;  iln*efaitpa8  homme  a  retter  longtemps  en  place.'  The  Sorboane  appears 
to  naye  been  satisfied  with  this  explanation. 

t2 
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Unioi^'  BB  it  was  tenned,  had  a  liglxt  to  sustain  their  cause  br 
fi>rce  of  arms  ftfainat  whoever  it  xnight  be.  The  remissneas  whica 
Aejr  thought  Henxi  III.  showed  in  persecudng  heretics,  and  the 
defection  of  the  heir-presumptive  (tne  Duke  of  Alencon")  to  the 
Htdted  party  of  the  Huguenots  and  discontented  Gatnohcs,  ijnl- 
tated  the  viol^it  (Catholics  to  that  degree,  that  it  was  resolved  to 
overthrow  the  house  of  Valois.  A  messenger  sent  to  the  court 
of  Eome  lepiesented,  that  the  benedictions  bestowed  by  the  Holy 
See  on  the  race  of  Charlemagne  had  not  passed  to  the  family  of 
Hugh  Capet,  and  a  genealogy  was  drawn  up  hy  which  the  Guises 
were  made  to.be  the  descendants  of  the  Carlovingians.  The  first 
irohime  of  the  '  Memoires  de  la  Ligue'  contains  a  note  of  the  secret 
Qouncil  held  at  Rome  for  the  destruction  of  the^  house  of  Valois, 
eaad  the  transmission  of  the  crown  to  that  of  Guise,  in  which  the 
proaohen  were  to  act  a  very  important  part.  They  are  brought 
Ibrward  even  in  the  first  article,  which  directs,  '  that  in  the  pulpii 
aad  at  the  confessional  the  clergy  shall  exert  themselves  against 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  sectarians,  and  excite  the  populace  to 
hinaer  them  from  enjoying  them/*  The  cur^s  were  enjoined  to 
fiet  the  part  of  xnen  in  con£tion  to  bear  arms,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  king  should  be  deposed  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery* 
This  was  an  attempt  to  force  society  back  to  the  barbaiiam  of  the 
first  ages  of  the  monarchy. 

Waesk  Henri  convoked  the  first  States  at  Blois,  he  hoped  that 
moderate  mon  would  have  been  elected  ;  but  the  preachers  had 
oaused  so  much  excitement  among  the  Catholics,  that  the  Protes- 
tants did  not  daie  to  offer  themselves,  and  the  deputies  present 
were  all  Liguers.  The  kini^  felt  the  difEculty  of  his  position,  and 
attempted  to  recover  his  influence  by  suddenly  placing  himself  at 
die  head  of  the  Ligue  ;  but  his  weakness  of  character  hindered 
him  from  profiting  by  this  step.  The  projects  of  the  Guises  were 
£&g  a  moment  only  disconcerted  j  and  the  edict  of  Poitiers  strength- 
ened their  party,  which  now  openly  encouraged  and  invoked  the 
democratic  /passions  of  the  mob  as  a  weapon  against  the  throne. 
Tb»  violent  attacks  upon  the  kin^  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  eulo- 
^ea  of  the  Guises,  increased  daily.  Every  vice  and  even  every 
weakness  of  Henri  HL  was  raked  up  and  dwelt  upon  with 
malicious  acriipony;  his  very  acts  of  devotion,  which  in  another 
monarch  would  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies,  were  turned  into 
crimes;  and  when  he  founded  a  monastic  order  of  penitents,  one 

*  *  Qa*en  diaire  et  au  confessional  ccux  du  clcrge  6*^16Tent  contre  led  priyi- 
.^QB  accordes  aux  sectuircs  et  excitent  le  pouple  k  eu^cher  qu^s  n'en  jooisieBt.' 
"We  liavc  seen  a  shAihir  political  use  made  of  the  coufeasioaal  in  Fianoe  U  our 
own  days^  so  certain  is  it  ih&t  tbo  bad  principles  of  the  Konush  church  are  in- 
berent  to  the  system,  and  that  they  remain  unchanged.' 
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of  the  most  distinguished  and  ac^ve  preachers  of  the  day,  the 
lienedictine  Maurice  Poncet,  appHed  to  ^em  in  his  sermon  i£i 
title  of  *  la  confrerie  des  kyt>oerites  et  ntkHgteaS  Zn'ftKit,  theCai 
tholics  would  2u>t  allow  the  Jdng  to  save  his  sotti  eren  m  an  or€hoi 
dox  manner.  J 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  principles  of  the  ligae  rapidly 
spread  themselves  through  every  patj  or  the  kingdom,  *In  the 
north,  as  in  the  south,  the  Union  found  its  adepts  as  well  amongst 
the  turbulent  as  among  the  moderate.  '  At  Kismes,  it  wad  esta*^ 
blished  by  massacres  and  rapes  ;  at  Laon,  it  was  adopted  in  thi 
name  of  reason  and  legality.  In  the  pulpits  of  the  provinces,  tk^ 
same  principles  and  the  same  invectives  resounded  as  in  thepidpitB 
of  Paris  ;  at  Lyons,  there  was  the  Jacobin  monk  Bolo,  ana  move 
especially  the  Jesuit  Claude  Matthias,  the  eouriir  of  the  Liguei 
as  he  was  called,  an  indefatigable  traveller  who^  under  the  least 
pretext,  ran  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other  for  the  interest  of 
nia  party;  at  Soissons,  there  was  Launay,  who  in  iSie  sequel  be* 
came  one  of  the  chiefs;  at  Rouen,  the  cordelier  GKUes  Bk>uin ;  at 
Orleans,  the  learned  but  violent  theologian  Burlat ;  and  above  ail^ 
there  was  at  Toul  the  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral,  Francis  dtt 
Rosieres,  who  declaimed  against  his  king  amid  the  applaudiiig 
shouts  of  the  mob,  '  con  plausibik  e  popolare  ebqnewea^^  as  I>avi£ 
says.  This  Francois  de  Rosieres  had  in  1581  pubUshed  a  book 
in  favour  of  the  tide  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  for  which  be  wail 
thrown  into  the  Bastille;  the  credit  of  the  Guises  procnred  his 
releaae;  but  Rosieres  showed  no  gratitude  to  Henri  III.  for  his  de^ 
mency,  or  rather  for  his  incredime  apathy.  At  Chfttillon,  the  8sr* 
mons  of  the  preachers  appear  to  have  been  thought  insufficient;  t6 
excite  more  efiectually  the  populace,  the  cler^  caused  to  be  repre- 
sented, in  a  mystery^  or  theatrical  exhibition,  the  combat  of 
David  against  the  giant  Goliah.  David,  as  might  easily  be  guessed^ 
was  the  symbol  oif  Henri  de  Guise.'  The  result  of  this  extraordinary 
activity  of  the  Catholics  was,  that  Henri  IH.  was  universally  aban^ 
doned.  The  state  of  things  became  still  more  alarming,  when  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Alen§on  made  Henri  of  Navarre,  the 
Huguenot  leader,  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  His  claims  were 
at  once  set  aside  by  a  bull  of  excommunication,  and  the  court  of 
Rome  openly  put  forward  the  titles  of  Henri  de  Guise,  &e  eager 
adviser  and  promoter  of  the  massacre  of  the  Saint  Barth^lemy,  to 
the  crown  ot  France,  which  the  preachers  were  directed  to  set 
forth  zealously  in  their  sermons. 

At  first  the  higher  clergy  had  shown  some  degree  of  reluctanee 
to  take  part  in  these  gross  and  indecent  attacks  upon  royalty.  It 
was  the  religious  orders,  the  cures,  the  mautres  i$  arts  crottes  (as 
they  were  termed  in  derision  by  the  other  party),  the  doctors  of 
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the  SoAotme^  fed  iridi  Spvuflb  money,  jralStiyMiaoiiUMgA  hf 
ihe  Guiaosy  paid  and  ezoitedyjaiid  eyea  prompied  by  tlieDiu^MB 
of  Mon^pensifir,   to  .whoaa  theldag  was  an  object  of  fuiioQi 
Itttied;  iafieict  it  wa»the  whole  body  of :  the  necnudary  detgy^wlio, 
assisted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  the  support  of  the  pcmis 
wmGio^  andihe.diac^Ueat  of  two  or  thiee  ambitions  and  taimkat 
pcelates,  thiew  themselyes  into  die  fofemostiankftaf  .the  disaffibda^ 
and  acted  upon  the  osasses.by  the  unbridled  bratalsly  of  their  di* 
damationa.    An  example  or  two  will  show  'the  unaonxpulaai 
manaer  in  which  they  propagated  misrepresentatioti  and  &I«- 
hood.    In  August,  lfi87,  Jean  Boucher  (one  of  .the  moat  violevt 
of  the  Qiiri^s  of  fiaria),  peaohing  in  the  (diureh  of  .St.  Barth^loiDjE:, 
told  his  auditors  with  tke  greatest  assuanee,  that  the  king  intended 
to  hinder  all  the  preachers  fiom  fyakiTig  the  truth,  and  that  he 
had   already  put  to  death  Buxlat,  the   iaoendiary  pxeacher  af 
Orleans.    Henri  IIL,  informed  of  this  calumnv,  sent  for  aerezal  af 
tiie  rebelliouB  doctors  of  the  fiorbonne,  .and  in  their  pasaeaa^ 
adbed  Boucher  why  he  had  aocosed  him  of  murderiz^  tBuda^ 
Bouflhsr  saidthat  it  ihad  been  toid'him  for  truth.    The  kii^  xa- 
pKoached  him  for  beUevin^  what  >wa8  eyil  rather  than  what  WiB 
flood,  and  then  caused  Burnt  to  be  lintrodueed,  alive  and^well,  to 
Soulier's  no  small  confusion,  who,  however,   escaped  wkhotft 
punishment.    It  is  even  said  .that  iBurlat  had  been  all  the  time 
living  in  intercourse  with  Boucher  and  the  other  preadiers.    in 
the  same  year,  when  the  German  -Beitexswere  entirely  defealed 
at  die  battle  of  Auneau,  at  which  the  kii^  was  present,  the 
nreachers  could  scarcely  give  him  a  small  share  in  the  victory,  a 
mw  of  them  only  conaescending  to  compare  him  with  Saul,  who 
had  slain  hia  thousand,  while  Ilavid,  t.  c,  Henri  de  Guise,  had 
killed  his  ten  thousand ;  but  every  pulpit  rang  with  the  marveUooB 
valours  of  this  ^  new  Gideon  sent  for  the  salvation  of  Franae.* 
The  king. is  said  to  have  been  extremely  ofiended  at  these  demctt- 
atrations  of  partiality;   but  he  was  etill  more  alaimed  in  the 
December  following,  when  in  the  Sorbonne  the  faculty  of  ihaoiioeg 
decided  that  it  was  lawful  to  take  the  govemmient  out  of  m& 
hands  of  princes,  who  did  .not  fully  pWorm  the  duties  expected 
from  them. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  eventful  year  1588.  In  q>ito  of 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  preachers,  in  qiite  of  the  a^robation 
and  encouragement  of  the  pope,  and  the  active  support  of  Philip 
n.,  of  Spain,  the  Guises  seem  to  have  shown  some  reluctance  to 
put  themselves  openly  at  the  head  of  the  insunecdon,  till4he 
unconttoUable  aeal  of  a  s^-formed  conunittee,  behind  which  th«^ 
concealed  themselves,  obliged  them  to  throw  off  the  mask.  This 
committee  consisted  chicdy  of  the  mose  intemperate  of  .the 


^     m&  two  or  three  AomynotV,  eqpndly  dkUiigiiUied  hj/ 
&eir  'vidonoe,  who  on  ^eiiteiizig  ^wwremfne  to  swear  to^saorifixSe 
iO\m  livQBy  if  ascenuy,  to  tiie  caase,  nad  wlio  mat  for  ^cnnetiaK 
OD  *the  ohMnberof  Bonch^,  in  ^  Sorboime.    They  'weve  ei^ 
cially    supported  by  the  Duke  of  Mvraine,  and  were  direet^ 
4Bnunte«iMioed  by  tlie  pope.    It  w«s^  indeed,  with  them  tiiat  tlie 
Artter  cominiiniegtfld  mogt  confidentially.    Hiey  begun  by  de- 
'■■■■mViiijr  of  the  king  the  establidiment  cf  an  inquiBition,  tike  -that 
'Cf 'Spain,  gn  evsiy  town  in  Franee,  'which  was  of  course  refuadd; 
^md  tlion  ^y  sent  agents  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
^i^gitate  the  popukoe.    At  Paris,  l4ie  seditious  acrimony  of  tbe 
^Kernons  increMed  to  vuch  a  ^nee,  that  the  ^kin^  was  obliged  to 
'fluad  forone  of  the  ^teachers,  wbo,  atthe  beginning  of  May,  had 
dield  &rth  against  him  willi  more  than  ordimry  intemperance  in 
■tbe  pulpit  of  St.  S^rerin.    ATep(»t  wasinstantfy  set  abroad  fagr 
4lie  ck^,  that  ike  king  designed  to  seise  aU  ^the  preaahen; 
^wlwaeupon  the  curd  of  St.  S^verin  raiaed  hisparishionerB,  and^re- 
%wed*  to  deiiverthe  offender.   Boucher  simultaneously  ^un^d  iBae 
ttooain  in  'His  parish  of  St.  Benoit;  their  confederate,  BussyJb- 
<C}lerc,  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  lay  members  of  die  committee, 
'«ame  widi  his  company  in  utbib,  and  estaUiahed  himself  in  Ae 
amanediate  neighbourhood  of  the  churofa;  and  ^e  kind's  «rcheNi, 
*w1k>  came  to  wek  the  preacher,  were  driven  aw£^.    iSe  die  wn 
iixeeoveetfbly  thrown  by  this  open  act  of  rebellion;  and  only  a 
Ifewdaysamr,  on  the  I2th  of  Mi^,  1588,  the  *  barricades'  com- 
piled Menri  III.  ito  make  a  hasty  retreat  from  his  capital  by  cue 
^f  its  most  private  entrances,  followed  by  the  musket-shots  of  Ms 
^ywn  subjects.    This  event  had  been  long  in  preparation  by  the 
revolutionary  council  of  the  preachers,  who,  in  the  moment  of 
faction,  showed  themselves  in  the  foremost  ranks.    They  marched 
«t  the  head  of  an  army  of  400  monks,  and  800  sohokrs  of  the 
vmversity,  shouting  out  *  Tiiat  they  must  so  and  seitse  '  brother' 
fienri  de  Valois,  in  his  Louvre.'     After  the  king's  esoiq)e,  they 
aestabtished  a  kind  of  municipal  government  in  the  capital. 

bifluenced  by  this  success,  for  the  king  by  his  flight  had  given 
4hem  an  undoubted  advantage,  the  clergy  of  Paris  seemed  to  be 
w^orked  up  to  a  sort  of  madness,  and  the  kin^,  in  his  retreat,  was 
exposed  daily  to  new  insults  and  humiliations.  Many  of  the 
Vacant  cur^s  of  the  churches  of  the  capital  were  given  to  violent 
I^guers,  to  the  injury  of  those  who  were  legitimately  entitled  to 
4hem ;  and  two  priests,  -who  sffterwards  made  themselves  peculiarly 
conspicuous,  Gnincestre  and  Pigenat,  were  dius  forced  into  tte 
churches  of  St.  Nicolas  dee  Champs,  and  St.  G^eryais.  The  lartter 
preacher  was  especially  popular  with  the  Parisian  mob;  atidke 
'Carried  Us  zeal  so  far  as  to  mc^ch  in  their  fanatical  processionB 
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stork  jiak:^  with  notluiig  but  a  litde  wptosth  of  Wlit(e.fiaeiL  1 
him.    Henri  HL,  driven  to  defpemtioQ^  had*  th0:<witokneiGr4M- 
attempt  to  deliver  himaelf  by  a  ciiiae';  be  lordeted  the  nuirdeirciC  • 
llie  two  Guises,  Henri  and  his/tnx^therf  the  cairlimJ »  whictt  "Wg 
executed  on  the  23rd  of  December,  l/(88*  .> ' '. ' 

The  preachers  of  Paris  were  struck  dumb  with  astomsluiiaik 
at  the  first  intelligence  of  this  unlooked-for  tcigedy ,  and  for  tma 
or  three  days  their  violence  eeemed  to  have  oettsed.    But  i%  war  • 
only  the  silence  which  often  precedes  a  great  oiqfdosion*    Gtiii^'  ^ 
cestre  was  the  first  to  bxeak  it;  on  the  29th  of  December  hft ' 
mounted  the  pulpit  of,  the*  church  of  St  Bartbdemyt  aud  psoR  : 
nounced  a  violent  philippic  against  the  kinffi  whom  lie  oaUed^ft  * 
vilain  Herifdes  (the  anaffwn  of  Henri  &  Valois),  and  after  - 
applying  to  him  every  Uud  of  c^pirobrious  epithet*  dedajied.  to  * 
his  audience  that  they  owed  him  ju:^  further  obedience.    Tfaa  . 
latter,  after  the  sermon,  rushed  to  the  doori  idiere  ibey  tpreidomi  : 
the  king's  arms,  and  trampled  them  under  foot    On  tiie  M  4if 
January,  the  same  Guincestre  called  out  to  hia  aqdieilpe  lo  bold  ' 
up  their  hands  and  swear  that  tbejr  would  revenge  the  deaths  bl 
the  princes  with  the  last  farthing  in  their  purses,  and  wiljh  the' 
last  drop  of  their  blood.    The  president,  DeHactay,  amaad»  . 
tinmiished  for  his  moderation,  was  sitting  ^in  face  of  the  pulpii; 
and  the  preacher  addressed  him  noore  pointedly  than  the  rest*— ^ 
*  Raise   your  hand,  Monsiettr  le  Presiaentj  xaise  it  tery  bigb, 
in  order  that  every  body  may  see  you.'    Had  the  prendent  darod 
to  disobey,  he  would  probably  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  mob* 
Not  many  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  tbt 
Liguers.    Pi^nat  preached  the  apotheosis  of  the  Guises  at  Si6fx% 
Dame;  and,  m  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of  eulogistic  doqu«i»ee»  be 
stopped  suddenly  to  ask  his  auditors  if  there  was  not  a  maa 
among  them  zealous  enough  to  avenge  the  mortyrs  *  in  the 
blood  of  the  tyrant  who  had  ordei?ed  their  death.'    This  was  a 
direct  incitement  to  regicide.    In  Paris,  the  ckigy  ^t  up  a 
procession  of  100,000  persons  carrying  tapers  in  ibeir  handai 
and  shDutingj  ^  God,  extinguish  the  race  of  the  Vabns  I'    Som^ 
of  the  priests  placed  on  their  altars  wax  images  of  Hemri  UI., 
and  during  the  service  of  the  mass  stabbed  l£em  aevend  tmea 
to  the  heart. 

The  mijrder  of  the  princes  forms  a  marked  epoch  in  the  histoid 
of  the  Idgue.  Mendosa,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  left  the  king 
and  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  ^ve  the  Ligue,  by  -his  presenoe^ 
the  authority  of  the  name  of  Philip  H*  The  Du£e  of  Mayenneg 
the  brother  of  the  Guises,  had  also  throwu  himself  into  Paris; 
and  under  his  presidency  was  constituted  the  ^  c<)uncil  of  forty/ 
afterwards  increased  to  the  number  of  fifty«four,  wbioh  iadudsd 


seraoQ  of  'wfd'mdM  ItiteiiiiJ^emte  prea^liei^,  Ifose,  Boucheir)  Pievosty 
Aribr^y  Priietiw, '  Pi^enat,  und  Launaj.  The  members  of  l^is 
council,  wbioh'  had  vutnally  seiised'iipon  tibe  govemxnent  of  tKe 
ocumXryi  itoeei^^  each  a  fiamrjr  of  a  hundred  eens  every  month. 
The  object  of  the  Essay  of  M.  Labitte,  which  we  axe  following 
jjgtmt  mcRttllve,  is*  to  enow  the  democratic  tendency  of  the  ser- 
mon of  these  preaohers;  and  it  is  evident  throughout,  that  they 
eoMiiinged  TepubHean  principles,  widi  the  object  of  securing  to 
thtfmfidves  the  exsvdse  <^  power  tmche^ed  by  a  superior  huid. 
Tkey  ^wesre-  nevet  unmkidfnl  <rf  their  owh  interests,  for  they  took 
Gai^  to  i^>propriate  to  theiiiselTes  a  large  portion  of  the  plunder 
o&tbe  houMs  of  stispedted  royaKsts,  and  some  of  them  were 
known  to  be  living  in  shameful  profligacy.  A  writer  of  the 
^  time  tdJfl  us  that  men  who  a  ftw  years  before  stood  amongst  the 
F  ^  locnreit  of  the  dergy,  and  possessed  little  more  than  what  was 
V  neeeasMy  fbr  their  esdst^nce,  were  now  grasiring,  one  at  a  rich 
benefice,  another  at  aa  abb^,  another  at  a  bishopric,  and  were 
hardly  aatufied  tf^i^m  with  ^se. 

^The  htindit^  (cwi  ft  month'  had  cettsonly  a  powerful  effect  in 
stotlfltittg  the  seal  of  l^ose  who  received  them,  who  were^  if 
poanble,  less  serapuloas  than  ever  in  their  calumnious  statements. 
They  began^  a9  M.  Labitte  observes,  to  deal  in  the  marvellous. 
Beifeoher,  speaking  of  the  king,  in  a  sermon,  on  the  15th  of 
Febiuaiy,  15*0,  •  saad,  •  This  scurvy-pate  (ce  teipneux)  alwavd 
weaiB  a  turban  like  a  l^nk,  which  he  has  never  beai  seen  to  taKe 
ofl^  even  iit  the  sftcmnie*iti  And  wben  this  wretched  hypocrite 
piHended  to  go  against  the  Reiters  he  wore  a  furred  German  coat 
widi  fiilter  hooksi  which  signified  the  ffood  intelligence  and 
agniemeiH  whidh  wei^  between  him  and  ce^  diables  narrs  em- 
pistoUs*  'Hiese  were  all  gratuitous  falsehoods.  Guincestre, 
thftu^  not  a  member  of  the  council,  went  still  further.  On 
Aih«Wedtte«day  he  announced  that  that  Lent  he  Would  not 
pBacfa  the  gospiel,  beetiudeit  wiid  *  too  commt)n  and  every  body 
fa»«w  it,*  felt  that  he  would. relate  to  his  congregation,  *  The 
lif6,  aetions,  and^botiiinable  deeds  of  that  perfidious  tyrant  Henri 
de  Valois/  in  the  centse  trf  which  he  deKberately  accused  him  of 
ofifering  wor^p  -to  d^irilffj  and  dlrawing  out  of  his  pocket  an 
ornamental  candlestick,  supported  by  figures  of  satyrs,  which  he  ' 
pitteaded  hafd  beloDged  to  the  king, — *  hoY  said  he,  *  these 
ar^lthe  km^Vdemdnsy  these  areth<e  gbds  whom  he  hdxaeSj  and 
wWe  enchantmtots  he  usesP  Gnincestre  and  Feuardent,  a 
pgycher  aisT  violeaalft  ks  himself^  with  the  influence  of  otibers  of  the  ' 
fi^rtemity,  wow  obtained  from  the  feeulty  of  theolo^'a  decree, 
j;Kch'  dedated  that  Henri  IH.  was  dethroned,  and  authorised  ' 
^BQbjectetotakeMms9gainBthhn.^    The  personaiitiee  employed  ' 
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A  the  aermoiM  beonne  dmty  mase  finqnenl;  llie  moAitate  •■ha- 
bitants of  Palis  were  oUkjed  to . attend  idle  ytmfimj^^  and  j«b 
an  aote  of  intempcaBte:9ea^<or<tbe^T«iirAe  nak^of  ^btfng  pomtad 
joat fiom  the pupit to  ihe Tengcanoeof  tine-mob.  ^W^nacn m^m 
not  spared.  On  one  ooeaaion,!*  preacheF'fami^  pcnnled  oat^tfro 
4adie8  of  quality,  inamed  Baoriheleniy  and  Seuwean,  «i  hmag 
iBomewliat  reniisB  in  theb  zed,  it  was  not  -witiiottt  the  mtMUMi 
Jiffiouky  that  their  persons  woffe'savad'fhwi  ovtng^BM-ibA 
Jionaes  from  pillage.  Murder,  when  eommitiad  upona pulBaii 
jof  the  king,  was  a  subject  of  publio  emihation.  One  day  « 
-ijiguer  dew  a  royaI]6t,in  a  fiivoloiiB  ^dnd:  'his  ^tthrar  wae  in>«i 
JDStant  ihe  aabject  of  a-aermon  in  every  ehttrdi.— ^*  Tke  jaaag 
•J^avid/it  was  said,  ^  has  dain  the  PhiliBtme^Goliah !' 

A  new  tragedy  was  now  preparing,  whioh  was  to  lead  to  a*fiff- 
thercQm{>lication  of  events.  TbeldxighadBtien^flienedhiinsdfbv 
joiningwith  the-Eing  of  NavBTre,  who  eame'-toluB  aanatanoe 'whh 
aProteatant  army^  and  they  advanced  upon  Paris.  'The  popidaee 
be^an  to  be  discouraged;  an  eidnbition  of  «lxei^?dL  might  itS 
sevnre  the  latent  xespeot  for  die  oiewn,  and  in  tnat  cose  ihe  in- 
:flu0nce  of  the  preachers  was  at  an  end.  The  latter,  awomof  ^hs, 
.were  indefatigable  in thenrexertsoia,  both  at ^Iten  and  in  ikiB  ft^- 
TOoes,  to  keep  'up  people's  seal;  they  oaid  4ihat  the  oapkal  -was 
ntrong  enough  and  rich  enoirah  to  set  at  defiance  four  kings;  <lhat 
JFiance  was  dok,  and  could  only  be  reH^ved  by  a  *  potion  tf 
^hlood;*  -and  they  announced  officially  that  they  knew  it  was  itt- 
'tended  that,  in  every  town  whi<di  surrondeied  to  the  king,  the 
preachers  were  to  be  nassacred,  the  magistnElies  hung,  and  the 
women  abandoned  to  the  brutali<y  of  the  soldiere.  The  not  ovev- 
«empnlous  writers  of  the  time  refuse  to  repcMrt  the  gross  indeoency 
of  the  terms  in  whioh  the  king  was  spoken  of  in  the  ]»ulpit  The 
«nd  of  July  was  approaching,  and  Tans  was  sufibrmg  so  mudi 
from  the -siege,  that  people  already  began  to  speak  of  surrender- 
ing. The  preachers  begged  them  to  wsit  patient^  aeven  oreigilt 
days,  and  assured  them  that  they  would  see  before  the  end  of  the 
week '  some  great  thing'  (qtulmte  grranHe  ckage),  whioh  would  efket 
their  dehyerance.  We  lure  told  that  the  -same  announcement  wis 
Aiade  by  the  nreochers  at  Rouen,  Orleans,  Amiens,  and  other 
great  towns.  Within  the  time  specified,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1589,  Henri  III.  was  assassinated  by  the  Jacobin  monk,  Jactjues 
.Clement,  who  had  been  urged  to  this  crime  by  the  exhortations 
©f  the  preachers,  by  the  favours  (as  it  was  said)  of  the  Duchess  of 
Montpensier,  and  by  the  promises  of  the  ohie6  of  the  Ligue.  One 
only  of  the  clergy  of  France,  the  superior  of  a  -Oisteroian  convent, 
disnnmiished  by  his  virtues,  ventured  to  celebrate  in  publio  die 
fimeral  service  for  the  unfortunate  moaaroh;  his  moiuES  rebeOed 


tgHJDst  liim,  lie  ivfes  dnvenifinnn  kbtoffice,  and  -ms  loBg.«ftah 
*nrd8.  on  votg^eiiof  nonecntioci  in  the  church. 

As  wB^rtaled.at  uie  h^ankg^bf  our  artsole,  Eimce  now  bgr 

alMoli]teI^'Stth0tn«ra3r<ofats:{weaehe».  M.Labitte  has  giren  bikf 

4iolifleB  of  seme  af  ike  meet  pDommently  eeditieus.    Jean  Boaehflr, 

iAe  moetzeniBdcabLe  of  them  all  for  ihe  port  he  actedy  and  forrdie 

auuidMr  and  yioIoMe  of  his  wxitinga,  wae  a  natiTe  of  Pane,  bom 

in  IS&lf  dJBtingiiiwbed  for  his  leairning  and  eloquence,  bnt  am- 

bitioiiB  in  the<G3Ctrane,  ^and  pNMBesaed  of  a  ferocity  of  ehaiaclor 

twhioh  the  hisioxians  of  the  time  deaevihe  as  amounting  almost -to 

mndnoro,     Nmct  to  him  oomeB  .Guillanme  Rese^  a  fit  companiai 

jEbr  him,  emiaUy  .leaemed,  /and  even  moie  eloqueirt,  bnt  charae- 

terised  by  Bayle  as  le  plm  enrage  l^uemr  quifui  mi  Frame:  Im 

ynA  two  or  tnee  yeans  older  than  Boucher,  had  received  innu- 

metaUe  'benefits  firom  the  king  whom  he  deserted,  and  had  *been 

-made  Bisihop  of  Senlia  in  ISM.    He  was  believed  by  some  to  be 

liable  to  tempoiavy  attacks  of  insanity.    Mathieu  de  tLaunay  wvs 

a  native  of  SenSi  had  beena  convert  irom  Calvinum,  end^was  sub- 

asqu^iily  a  canon  of  Soisaons,  wherehe  was  the  grand  euppovter 

«kf  ihe^CBUse  of  the  Ligue,  until  he  was  called  W  his  bietiaen  to 

fans;  he  was^aeeused  of  iiTe^ulaiity<  of  morals,  andithere  wwe 

those  jwho  did  not  hedtale  to  oharacteiise  him  by  the  appeUotmi 

of  .im  >8eilerat      G^^bxard,  a  Benedictine,  bom  at  liiom,  in 

1537,  was  also  distiBgniriied  b^  his  learning,  and  \jj  his  £uiatical 

mdoMe^-Lcitoile'Conqpares  his  etoqnenoe  to  that  of  a  -fishnwoman 

in  a  paasion.    The  cCMrclelier,  YnsnqoaB  Feuardoit,  bosn  at  Ooi»- 

tsnees,  in  1539,  was  also  considered  as  one  of  the  pillavs  of  the 

liigue ;  his  name  appears  'to  have  been  charaoteristic  of  his  temper. 

A  contemporary  wnter,  epeaking  of  his  eloquence,  tells  us  thait 

^ferbum  dcutfawla  ardebat   Sum  were  the  men  who  in  a  manner 

wielded  the  destinies  of  their  country.    After  these  in  importanoe 

eome  the  names  of  Pigenat,  PeUetier,  Ftevost,  and  Gmncesftre, 

the  latter  a  Ghunw,  whose  name -would  seem  to  show  that  he  was 

desoended  from  an  English  family.    Jean  Hamilton,  the  cure  of 

8t  Ooame,  was  a  Soot,  who  had  left  his  native  country^  in  has 

youth,  on  account  of  his  religion.    These  were  imitated  in  their 

seal  in  a  greater  or  less  deme  bv  the  ntunerous  muster  of  names, 

mest  of  them  obsoore,  which  iormed  the  army  of  this  extraov- 

dinaiy  ohoroh  militant.    There  were  but  three  churches  in  all 

Paris  winch  were  not  occupied  bv  violent  Limers;  all  the  othen 

had  become  veritable  nests  of  seoition,  and  mere  was  not  a  place 

of  w<»8hip  in  which  a  sermon  for  the  success  of  the '  Holy  Union' 

WAS  not  preached  twice  every  day. 

The  minder  of , the  king  tmew  every  thing  into  .momentary  oon- 
iusioii*    The  pieaohers  twexe  iar  .fiooa  washiBg  to  avoid  the  odiua 
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tikuag  three  fointB  which  the?  wiere  to  AiBtaia  in  dmr  o^xt-aos^ 
inoDflh— to  juBtify  &e  tct  of  tM  Jaobbiik  brf  ooHiparipg.'JHiA  to 
Ji^th — to  pioTe  l^t  ^  die  Beamaifl^  (SjBon  of  Nafwore,  nho  had 
^t  c»ce  assumed  ihe  title  of  Henri  lY.)  could  Boi  auoeeed  to 
Henri  de  Vakns,  aadto  show  that  all  those  whoTehtmedtofiuppoci 
)U8  claams  ought  to  be  eacoQUuauaioated.  Ghuiunjstare  oelebnted 
first  the  apotSeosb  of  Jacques  dement,  who  was  pixxdaixDed  in 
every  pulpit  aa '  the  blessed  child  of  St.  Domhuc/  *  the  hol^ 
martyr  of  Christ'  Those  who  daied  to  iipply  the  title  of  resioide 
to  the  hero  who  had  delivered  his  country  ^  from  that  dog  Henri 
de  Valois/  were  maiked  bj  the  pieadiecB  for  popdar  vengieanoe^ 
under  the  coarsely  expressive  but  untransUtaUe  epithet  of  gamt^ 
TmmU.  Tapers  burnt  in  the  churches  acoimd  the  statue  of  Jacqnes 
Clement,  wnose  mother  came  to  Paris  to  receive  die  reward  at  his 
act  The  people  were  invited  in  special  sennona  to  go  and  re* 
verenee  '  the  Messed  mother  of  the  martyr/  who>  on  her  return, 
was  accompanied  to  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  capital  by  a 
oort^  of  forty  monks.  The  pone  in  his  jov,  on  receiving  inteL*" 
ligenoe  of  the  murder,  ezdaimea  that  the  wodi  was  as  uaefid  to 
the  church  aa  the  incarnation  of  the  Saviour,  and  compared  the 
heroism  of  the  assasrin  to  the  actions  of  Judith  and  Meaaar. 

The  siege  of  Paris  had  been  relinquished  after  the  murder  rf 
Henri  III.,  and  the  Liffuenv  whose  hopes  were  suddenly  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch,  prodaimed  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  (then  a 
prisoner)  hk  successor,  under  die  title  of  Charles  X.,  a  mere  abadow 
of  a  long,  OS  M.  Labitte  observes,  which  adjourned  the  settlement 
of  tlie  question  atnong  the  real  pretenders,  and  allowed  them  to 
unite  for  the  destruction  of  the  nghtful  monarch,  Henri  IV.  Ilie 
latter  appeared  to  have  no  resource  left  but  his  own  tried  genius 
and  courage.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  had  pursued  him  to  the 
neighbournood  of  Dieppe,  in  the  confidence  of  there  putting  an 
end  to  the  war,  and  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  Fans  were  al^ 
xead^  let  to^those  who  wished  to  see  the  Huguenot  king  led  a 
captive  through  die  streets,  when  the  victory  of  Arques,  in  the 
month  of  October,  completely  changed  the  face  of  events*  The 
preachers  were  thunderstruck  at  the  news  of  this  disaster;  but  they 
nad  recourse  to  their  old  tricks,  and  i»pt  people  in  ignorance  as 
long  as  they  could,  by  reading  from  the  pulpit  pretended  letters 
of  toeir  general,  announcing  triumph  after  triumph.  A  sudden 
and  vigorous  attack  on  Uie  faubourg  of  the  capital  revealed  the 
truth  to  the  astonished  Parisians.*  Another  circumstance  alarmed 
the  preachers:  Pope  Sixtus  V.  had  hitherto  given  the  ligue  his 

•  AdreoiDBtMioetQldbyLettoileoiithis  oocaaion  ihowB  thetyTanny  eier> 
eiied  by  the  pxeachers  and  tower  IxwrgMisie  at  this  time,  and  their  jeakoi^  of 


entire  sapport,  bnt^  p0iiha{)C(  aeein^'move-  adVaailHg^  to  be  denvdd 
fion  the  exmcted'oonreraioii  of  Henri  lY.  thfltn  from  the  sueoeal 
o£  luB  rebdiious  flubjectai,  lie  hegaai  to  bIiow  a  oertaia  d^ree  of 
ixtesolutioxi,  wliioh  inifeRted  tliem  so  ttucb  thatthej  aetnally  begam 
to  speok  opnily  aouBst  tht  headiof  the  ohurdh,  and  the  news  of 
his  death,  'whioh  happened  'soon  afterwiardB,  was  received  in& 
ezpresaicms  of  joy.*^^  God/ said  Aiibiy,in  annoimcixig  this  event 
fix>m  the  T>ulpit»  ^  has  deKv-eied  us  flrem  a  wicked  and '  ^ditic'  pope. 
if  he  had  £ved  longer,  people  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear 
the  pope  preached  against  in  Paris,  but  it  would  have  been  neoeS* 
wry  to  do  it.'     The  Duke  of  Majeane  attd  other  great  leaders  of 
Ae  ligtte  began  also  to  nooridi  more  modetate  feelings,  for  they 
were  tired  of  the  intempeiate  violence  of  the  churchmen.  But  the 
latter  were  supported  by  the  gold  of  Philip  II.,  who  had  his  own 
private  views;  and  they  en£avt)ured.  to  keep  up  the  political 
agitation  by  a  mnltituae  of  Hbelloua  and  seoitioufl  pamphlets, 
among  the  wril^eis  of  which  Jean  Boueher   stood  pre-eminent. 
A  party,  however, -bad   risen,  known  under  the  tilie  given 
Aifm  by  l3ie  preachers  of  *•  the  poHti^,'  advocates  of  moderate 
measures,  and  willing  to  give  the  crown  to  Henri  of  Navarre,  on 
boa  oonvcarrion  to  the  Catholic  I  faith,  who  were  incnmsing  daily, 
though  in  secret,  and  who  exerted  a  considerable  influence  on 
events  in  the  sequel.    For  the  presoit,  the  preachers  had  obtained 
entire  command  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  well  in  the  pro^ 
viaees  as  in  the  capital     *  fanaticism,   as  M.  Labitte  observes, 
^rioasons  not,  and,  until  the  exasperation  subsided  of  itself,  the 
eflbrts  of  the  rc^aHsts  to  plead  their  cause  was  vain.    They,  there- 
ibre,  returned  to  the  means  of  conquest^  while  the  Liguers  redoubled 
new  methods  bf  excitiiig  the  populations.  Decrees  dT  the  Sorbonne, 
protestations  of  l^e  pope's  leeate  (who,  by  die  way,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  directions  of  his  master,  when  contrary  to  the 
partv  in  which  he  had  joined  heart  and  soul),  processions,  threats 
ef  ^uniiatio!n,  premises  of  felici^  in  heav^i,  sermons  more  fre- 
quent than  ereacj  every  thing  was  employed  with  a  new  eagerness, 
aD  means  weare  aecimiulated,  so  to  say,  to  render  the  insurrecrion 
general.'     Every  town  in  the  north  of  France,  and  several  cities 
of  the  souib,  esnecially  in  Provence,  were  by  such  means  as  these 
Bseured  imder  tne  domination  of  tnese  turbiilent  monks. 
•  In  March,  1590,  the  Ligue  received  a  still  more  serious  check 

tbe  ciytl  magistracy.  '  Le  Lundy  sixi^e  de  Novembre  quelques  zel^  %f aat 
Wmarqnc  que  pcndunt  qtie  le  roi  estoit  maitre  des  faubourgs,  le  president 
BtMienieiiin,  prdtidetit  ou  jMrlement,  amit  mm.  tuage  pbu  riant  que  de  amiume,  le 
Itfuient  prlsQimier,  e(  conwnepoetent  de  In!  faire  son  procdB»  comnie  homaie 
■aspect  et  attach^  an  Bearnois.  Cependiant  il  n*en  mourut  pas  par  lea  soins  de 
foa  fr^  aeignenr  da  Qeyre  eb  Secietaare  a'Sstat.!  People  were  daily  murdered 
'a^tfae  ili^pets  or  dnmaedin  tlie  txnx  for  o0«iiceB  o£  acgnater  magidtude. 
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iadie  batde  oSIvTy.    The  ooimdS  ofgovenimentattoeriaKw-l 
fatal iBtelbgiaioe,  which.had  been  baroaght  bjpa puum  lefeoEnd 
€Bi  pMoie;  and  they  knew  net  how  to  oommuniottteiktoihepeopbc 
Aiker  a  long  deUbeeation,  the  mcmk  Ohnflftan  w»  dbaigea  widi 
this  difficult  miflBion.    On  the  16th  of  Afaroh^  tiie  aecxmd-dAj  sfteir 
the  batde,  he  mounted  thepnhnt^  and  in  the  oouxae  of  his  aermos 
kitooduoed,  as  if  bj  ehance,  the  wofda  of  the  Seriptoie:  '  Qcbos 
egf>  amo,  aiguo  et  caatigo.'    Thb  o£bred  a  theme  upon  whidt  he 
dwdt  at  some  knffth,  and  in  theoouim  of  hia  amunenthe  went 
on  to  tay  that  Goa,  without  doubt,  would  nei-fidi  thw  to  txyrtfae 
devodon  of  hia  Paxiaianfl.    He  pxetet^ed  to  have  done  with  iioB 
part  of  the  subject,  and  was  pioccedii^  to  anoAer  divioon  of  hiff 
sennmi  as  a  courier  hastily  entered  the  chufoh^  and  placed  a  letter  m 
hift'hand.     Ghiiatin  looliied  at  it,  and  then  nosing  himself  snddenty" 
in  the  pulpit  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  he  cried  out  widz  an 
affeoted  air  of  consternation,  that  doubtless  heaven  had  inspired: 
him,  and  had  made  him  that  daya  prophet  ratherlhan  apreadier.. 
He  then  related  to  them  the  disaster  they  had  experienood*  at 
ImT)  and  with  all  the  force  <^  his  eloquence,  burst  into  such' 
pathetic  exhortations,  that  the  crowd,  ^^ch  at  firsthadlistened  in* 
alenoa  and  sadness,  passed  from  terror  to  enthuaasm^  siid  showed! 
ai  disposition  to  sufier  any  thing  fon  the  holy  cause  of  the  Unicn* 
Another  si^^e  of  Paris  was  imminent,  and  the  wiser  heads  b^an' 
to  talk  of  conciliation;  but  the  violent  ceundls  of  Boucher,  Fd- 
letier,  AulHy,  Hamilton,  &e.,  canied  the  day.    Henri- lY.  est»-' 
Uished  the  blockade  of  Paris  on  the  8th  of  Mav,  1590,'  andnear^ 
a^  the  same  time  the  death  of  the  so-called  Charles  X.  left  the" 
ligners  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  kinff. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  si^e,  the  eouesiasdcs  of  Piaris  made 
a  grand  prooessionj  which  took  place  on  the  3rd  of-  Jtme* 
About.  1300  monks,  priests,  and  seholars,  all  dressed  in  the  habits* 
o{>  their  order,  and  oearing  arms  of  different  descrintions,  witb* 
their  robes  tacked  up,  marched  in  grotescrae  miutaiy  order 
throug^h  the  streets  of  Paris,  with-  the  pope's  legatej  the  Bishops 
of  Asti  (PanigeroUe),  Bellarmui,  (not  yet  a  cardittal),  and  Bishop' 
Base  at  their  head.  Even  buffoonery  like  this  was  not  thixmn- 
away  on  the  excitable  minds  of  the  Parisians;  and  it  helped  to 
encourage  them  in  sustaining  lhe>  misaiies  of  the  siege,  whidi- 
weare  increasing  daily  in  the  total,  absence  of  supplies  from  wi{h- 
out  The  violence  of  the  preachers  had  createdf  a  sortof  terror; 
the  man  who  dared  to  speak  of  peace  or  of  surrender  was  pointed! 
out.  as  a  '  politic,'  and  instantly  sacrificed;  people  were  every» 
where  dying  of  hun^,  yet  they  were  satisfied  with  po^h  in* 
dttl^ences  and  promises  of  Paradise.  However,  as.  an  historian, 
of  tne^timeinforms  us,  *  the  chiefs  took  care  that  theconviBnis  aaxi^ 


Snat^tenies  wera  well^atoiiGd/ttdthr  viotaialSf  fbrT&ar  tiist  if  tbqr 

&lt  buna^K.  thtmsebiesy.the.  ekagy  nxigKti  not  Bh<yw  so  nrachin!^ 

dmafciou.  ta  {^seaolx  palkooe  to  otheos^'    Eiom  day  to  dajr  the 

pwftcheiyi  pixaniaed  leUef  befoEe  the  exxdof  the  week;  yet  weeha 

paaaed  one  afte;c  anothfic,  and  the  capital  was  gxadsally:  reduced  to 

the  lart  extiemitj..    A&w  hnrbs  boiled/ in  wolar  were  an  enirtablflr 

xepaai^ — evexyi  kmd.of  animid  waa  eaten  with  avidity — tiien  eyane 

sciapa  o£  leather  boiled,  wene  sold  fts  a  daintgp — a  dead*  dog'  ww 

dayousedin.the  elceet  widiout. waiting  to  be  oooked — and  hoAy 

it  was  pxcooaed  tO'  make  biead  of  deaa  men's  bones,  taken  fbonr 

iiie  K^inxon-yardsyaAd.  ground  to  powder;  and  a  mother  ate  hsD 

own.  infitnt^  In  the  coune^  of  three  months  30,00Q  persons  died  ofi 

liunger.  Yet  stilL  the  preadhers  ceased  not  to  urge  people  to  patience^ 

and  endurance.    Whole  quarters  of  the  city  were  deserted,  aadr 

ayan  venomous  ToptiisBiYieve  seen,  in  some  of  the  imfrequented: 

Btoeeite.     The  Bishop  of  Aa\L  said,  that  '  this  was  the  efieet  of 

ma^c,  and  aa  illusion  of  the  devil  to  discourage  the  good  Ca«^ 

dumca.'     Thinffs  had  proceeded  to  that  point,  that  even  tiher 

greacherB  wecelikalF  to  be  no  longer  listened:  to,  when  the  Dnkei 

of  Parma,  who  had  Altered  franco  with  an  army  of  Italians^' 

&imed  a  junction  with  the  Duke  of  May^enne,  ana  very  oppoiv 

timely  raised  the  siege,  forcing  tiieking  to  remain  compamtively 

iaaotiye,  vdth  the  exception  of  taking  two  or  three  provinoiw 

townsy   for  some  mcmths*     The  clamorous  exultations  of  thsr 

pseaeheoRS  knew  no  bounda;  it  was  a  mirade  from  heaven^,  sent  as 

a.rewaid  for  their  persevermg  constancy  in  the  good  cause,  tha^ 

had  delivei^ed  the  Bundans;.  and  the  populace. in  their,  jo;^  forgotr 

their  past  sufferings^  and  put  more  confidence  than  ever  in  these 

deooal  leaders. 

In  the^  moment  of  success  dissension  began  to  show  itself  amonff 
the  all-poweiM  <au^  of  the  pariaheaof  the  capital  Some  leanea 
tdwarda  Spain,. otbeia  towards  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  other»- 
towarda  the  young  Duke  of  Gkuse,.who  had  escaped  from  his* 
pnaon  at  Tours..  The.  greater  number  wanted  a  popular  govern*- 
ment  of  their  own  Cushion,  to  be  composed  of  a  certain  number 
of  thecdogiana  and  bourgeoia,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  our  authorv- 
'  would  in  the  first  place  have  established  their  authority  by  pny** 
scoptions^  and  then  stcengthened  it  by  a  new  Bar^elemy  of  the: 
mooerate  partji'  Many  of  them  changed,  acccording  to  circum^* 
stanceSf  firom  one  side  to  another,  and  they  all  joined  when  their: 
(mn.  power,  waa  to  be  exercised  or  defended.  During  the  earliair 
montns  of  the  year  1591,  the  seianonsof  the  clergy  were  entbeiy- 
devoted  to  two  objects,  to  abuse  the  person  of  Henri  IV.,  and  to 
call  down  the  yengeanoeof  tha psonle  upon  the  detested  '  poHtica.'' 
TShi^  king  laid..aega.to.Chartse6^  the  second  citsy  of  the  Liguey- 
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which  cnjoved  the  special  STmpathy  of  tba  P^iriflUHMii.Mi 

church  in  Paris  immediately  resounded  with  vowi  and 
These  were  interspersed  with  am^ouAceBDents  of  fictitioi»  inieBi* 
gence,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  buoying  up  the  hc^peaof  the  faint- 
hearted, and  conveyed  m  coarse  terms  calculated  to  agreatthettttoa 
lion  of  the  mob.  One  day  Commolet,  preaching  fix»ii  the  pulpt, 
stated  (though  he  knew  it  to  be  false)  that  succours  had  beea  torcnm 
into  the  besieged  city;  and  he  cried  out,  amid  extraoidiaary  ra* 
ticulations  for  which  he  was  famous:  '  Va  te  pendte,  vatependxe^ 
ya  te  pendre,  te  dy-je  encore  un  coup,  PoKtique  I  Ton  JBesmdb 
est  bien  peneu;  il  est  entr^  du  secoure,  malgre  sa  mousteche  et 
ses  dens  r  When  the  necessity  of  sunender  could  no  lon£er  be 
concealed,  the  preachers  declared  that  the  city  had  be^i  ecdd  by 
the  '  politics*  (as  they  constantly  termed  the  advocates  of  mode- 
Tation\  and  that  the  only  hope  remaining  was  that  the  tme 
Catholics  of  Chartres  might '  rise  up  against  their  '  politic'  fidlow- 
citizcns,  and  bury  their  daggers  in  tneir  bodies.'  The  dedamataona 
aj^ainst  the  '  pohtics,'  who  were  increasing  in  number,  and  con-^ 
sisted  chiefly  of  the  more  respectable  part  of  the  oommu&i^,  wnr 
became  nerfectly^  fearful.  Boucher,  preaching  Lent  at  St.  Ger* 
main  TAuxerrois,  said:  'Qu*il  fallait  tout  tuer/  and  that  ^it 
was  quite  time  to  put  the  hand  to  the  sickle  and  ezterminiie 
those  of  the  parliament  and  others.'  The  Duke  of  M«yeniie^ 
terrified  and  unable  to  resist  the  blind  fuzy  of  the  i^smr,  sent 
letters  of  cachet  to  several  of  the  ma^;istrate8,  ordering  them  to 
quit  Paris  as  a  measure  of  precaution.  The  pieachen,  aap-- 
posing  it  was  a  measure  of  vengeance,  openly  praised  the  duke, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  excit^  the  populace  to  continue  iheee 
insufficient  proscriptions.  After  the  surrender  of  ChartraB, 
Bishop  Rose  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  une  saignSe  de  StdtU 
Barthelemy  was  necessary*  and  that  they  must  out  the  throat  of 
liie  disease.  Commolet  aeclared  that '  the  death  of  the  *  ncAtics' 
was  the  life  of  the  Catholics.'  Aubry  proclaimed,  equally  from 
the  pulpit,  that  he  was  ready  to  march  fust  to  the  slaughter. 
Cueilly  said  he  wished  they  would  lay  violent  hands  on  evezy  one 
they  saw  lau^h.  And  Guincestre  expressed  the  wish  that  they 
would  throw  into  the  river  all  who  inquired  after  news.  These 
atrocities  showed  that  the  moderate  party  was  gaining  strength  ; 
but,  although  many  were  disgusted  with  such  excesses,  they  wate 
more  than  ever  obliged  to  attend  at  the  sermons,  for  their  absence 
was  taken  as  a  proof  of  their  being  'politics^'  and  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  marked  out  for  murder  and  pillage. 

The  magistracy  of  Paris  became  next  the  objeot  df  attaok, 
because  they  presented  a  powerful  impediment  ta  the  sanguinary 
designs  of  the  preachers.    Boucher,  Kose,  and  Aubiyi  were  the. 
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fBOBl  uUMnpttttle  in  tilieir  abuse  of  this  body.     The  court  of  par- 
Ibincut  acqoiited  a  gentleman  named  Brigard,  who  held  the  office 
^procureur  du  rot  de  VBStel  de  Ville^  unjustly  accused  of  treason. 
Xlm  preacheo  set  up  a  universal  cry  from  their  pulpits  that  the 
^iiiole  oourt  ought  to  be  thrown  into  prison.     Auory  went  so  far 
as  to  point  out  one  of  them  named  Tardif,  who  dwelt  in  his 
TwrifilL,  as  a  tndtor,  and  said  that  tmder  pretence  of  playing  at 
Bowls,  be  held  in  his  garden  secret  meetings  for  the  subversion  of 
tiieir  cause.     Pelletier  exclaimed  from  the  pulpit,  that  as  they 
flonld  Bot  have  jj^^ce  from  the  court,  it  was  time  to  make  use  of 
their  louTes.     The  preachers  and  others  of  the  council  of  the 
Uhion  met,  and  chose  a  secret  council  of  ten,  which,  after  several 
preliminary  consultations,  met  in  the  night  of  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  the  house  of  Pelletier,  who,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had 
qpoken  of  knives,  and  was  cure  of  St.  Jacques-la-Boucherie,  and 
it  was  there  xesolved  that  the  president  Brisson,  though  a  zealous 
Mguer,  with  the  counsellors  Tardif  and  Larcher,  should  be  put  to 
death.     At  sevai  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  preachers  and  their 
a^^dlites  were  up  in  arms,  and  Brisson  and  Larcher  were  seized  at 
eiioe,  carried  to  the  Ghd.telet,  and  there  slaughtered  without  any 
form  of  judgment.     Hamilton,  the  cur6  of  St.  Cosme,  with  a 
poarty  of  priests,  went  to  the  house  of  Tardif,  and  finding  him  ill, 
'  tliej  dragged  lum  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  carried  him  to  the 
plaee  where  the  others  had  just  been  killed,  and  hanged  him 
without  even  the  intervention  of  the  ordinary  executioner.     The 
psBachers  then  proceeded  to  seize  upon  the  governing  power, 
expelled  all  they  disliked  from  their  offices,  and  made  out  a  list  of 
£9rty*fonr  persons  to  compose  a  chatnbre  ardente^  or  court  of 
inqiiintion,  a  sort  of  revolutionary  tribunal  which  was  to  have 
power  of  Ufe  and  death  over  the  persons  of  the  Parisians.     Next, 
preparations  were  made  for  a  general  proscription;   and  each  in 
1110  own  quarter  drew  up  lists,  which  they  caUed  papiers  rouges^ 
containing  the  names  of  all   the   ^  politics,'    marked  with   the 
letters  C,  D,  or  P,  which  signified  the  fate  to  which  each  was 
destined,  ehassCf  dagui^  or  pendu.    This  horrible  design  was  only 
adjourned  because  the  Spanish  and  Italian  troops,  which  formed 
the  garrison  of  Paris,  refused  to  lend  their  hands  to  it,  and  it  was 
entirely  quashed  by  thei  vigorous  and  timely  interference  of  the 
^ike  of  Mayenne,  who,  hearing  that  the  preachers  were  deter- 
suned  to  brave  his  authority,  hastened  to  raris  with  his  army, 
where  he  dissolved  the  council  of  the  union,  gave  the  municipal 
offices  to  '  politics,'  and  condemned  to  death  nine  of  the  council 
which  had  |tfocared  the  death  of  Brisson.    Four  only  were  exe- 
coted,  and  even  this  might  have  served  as  a  salutary  check  upon 
the  aaagidnairy  disposition  of  the  clergy,  had  not  Mayenne  relapsed 
yoL.  xxxYU.  NO.  uuuy.  z 
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almost  inxmediatelj^  into  hn  ordttiaiy  weafaieai  of  dUmwtat 
Boucher  was  the  leader  of  the-  aeditiouB  attaeks  whioh  w&n  noir 
made  upon  Mayenne  from  the  pvdpit,  aad  by  faia  eatnotJiBUf 
wolence  earned  for  himself  the  popular  title  of  the  long  of  tw 
Ligae.  The  four  victims  of  Mayenne's  just  anger  were'cried  vtf 
as  martyrs,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  year  109fi,  thepulpitt 
groaned  with  maledictiona  against  every  au&ority  which  ofimd 
any  impediment  to  the  designs  of  those  who  had  possession  of 
them. 

The  preachers,  mortified  at  ike  ill  sncoess  of-  their  attempt  to 
establish  a  sacerdotal  demoomory  in  liie  place  of  a  king,  tonied 
more  and  more  towards  the  king  of  Spain,  who  coveted  the 
throne  of  Prance  fbr  one  of  his  own  fitmily,  and  who  paid  them 
liberally  for  their  support.  The  period  which  intervened  between 
this  and  the  calling  together  of  the  States  for  the  election  of  a 
king,  in  1593,  offers  only  a  sickening  repetition  of  ike  suae  so&im 
which  we  have  already  described.  The  preachers  feared  more 
and  more  the  '  polities',  as  the  e2^)ectatioD8  of  the  c<mversion  of 
Henri  IV.  to  the  catholic  fidth  became  more  substantial,  and  thvf 
were  proportionately  intemperate  in  their  declamations,  llnfy 
had  now  long  acted  the  part  of  masters,  and  they  were  furious -at 
the  slightest  prospect  of  losing  ground  which  tbey  couki  only 
retain  during  the  absence  of  a  power  to  control  them;  and^they 
had  compromised  th^nselves  far  too  much  to  hope  fer  indulgence^ 
unless  from  a  king  who  diould  owe  his  crown  entirely  to  llieiz 
efforts.  In  fact,  they  feafed  more  from  the  king  as  a  cadv^Cy 
than  they  did  while  he  remained  a  huffuenot.  Pelletier  public^ 
fflBcommunicated  all  his  panshionera  wno  should  speak  o£  peaoe, 
or  of  '  receiving  the  Beamois  returning  to  mass;'  and  he  dedaied 
that  he  would  refuse  Christiaa  burial  to  any  idio  should  hold  the 
least  communication,  even  in  trade,  wiih  the  '  politics'  *  whose 
blood,'  he  said,  '  ought  to  stain  the  pavement.'  Feuardent  toli 
his  congregation  that  he  was  sure  that  Henri  IV.  would  be  struck 
with  thunder  from  heaven,  and  that  they  need  not  be  uneasy 
about  him.  Boucher  said  diat  the  kin^s  soocesses  had  been 
procured  through  mamc,  and  wJien  Henn  was  slightly  wounded 
in  the  battle  or  skirmisn  of  Aumale,  he  had  the  assuranee  to  tell  hie 
hearers  that  '  his  flesh,  or  rather  hu  carrien^  had  been  entered^ 
but  not  deeply,  on  account  of  ihe  charma  which  had  been  dis^ 
covered  upon  hia  person.'  The  absordi^  of  accusations  like^ 
these,  after  they  had  been  repeated  so  o£ben»  gradually  weakened  the 
influence  of  Uie  oratorical  diotatnre  diey  nad  so  long  exerdsedt 
and  their  sermons  began  eridently  to  have  less^eflEbct;  Hiie-waa 
seen  on  many  oooasiona  One  day^  Cemmelet^  seeing  three  pep- 
aeaa-  leave,  the  duuck  while  he  waa  preadringi  ari«d  oat  to  the 


poopfeto  gO/aftariMosar  'pQlilio»'  and  see-wha  liiejr  wexe;  a  few 
BMnlli»  before,  this  would  have  beea  the^  signal  for  a.mMaaare^ 
irhcDreaa  now  llie  audi  torn  laughed  and  BMuauied  in  their  plaeee. 
^bryt  declared  that  all  the  ^  politice'  were  irrevocably  damoied, 
yet  ha  avowed.  withisorEOW  diat  he-believed,  if  any  one  would  rip 
open  maay  i&»  his  parish^  they  would  ^'find  a  gieat.  Beamoia  in 
meir  bd^eft'  The  same  pieaeher,  in  his  sermon,  on  the  9th  of 
iuiffusty.  15929  declaied  that  he  abandoned,  the  hotzses  of  all  the 
*  politics'  in  his  parish  to  the  mob  for  pillage;  but  the  mob  not 
omy  didnot  pills^  thmn,  but  satirical  answeiB  to  his  threats  were 
pUoaided  on  the  walk.  In  thorsame  maaner,  when  he  pointed  to 
them  the  master  of  requests,  Tronson  and- his  family,  then  present 
at  has  aannon,  as  worthy  to  be  all  thrown  into  the  river,  they 
mmained  quiedy  in  their  places,  and  no. one  touched  them.  But 
it  waS'impoflsiblie  to  say  now  long  such  forbearance  might  last; 
and  penonalities  like  these,  which  were  now  moiie  common  than 
evsec,.  obliged  peopb  fh>m  fear  to  make  an  outward  show  of  zeal 
by  being  r^ulat:  attendants  at  the  sermons.  The  time  was  not  yet 
arrived  when  it  would  be  safe  to  offer  the  preachers  any  open 
xesistaaice*. . 

Aa  the  time,  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  States  approached^ 
this  event,. which  was  never  very  peSataUe  to  the  preachers,  but 
looked  upon  only  as  a  thing  which  could  not  be  avoided,  added 
new  fuel  to  the  flame.  Several  of  them»  hitherto  distinguished 
fay  their  violenoe^  began  to  think  it  safest  to  moderate  their  huip 
guage; .  but  othera,  as  thdr  apprehensiona  inoreased,  only  became 
toe  more  intemperate.  The  doctrine  of  royalty  set  up  at  this  time 
uuL  under  these  cbcanstansesi  by  the  dergy  of  France,  is  ex* 
prsfsed.  in  the  following  words  of  a  treatise*  of  Pigenat :  ^  The 
power  of  reigning,  in  spite  of  all  claim-  of  succession,  comes  from 
pod,  who,  ^  the  cktmours^qf  the-peopkf.dedttieB  the  person  who 
itis-hiswUl  shall  command  as  king.  Vox  populi,  vox  DaJ*  The 
^cUmouxs  of  the  people  '  were  at  this  time  regulated' by.  the  voice 
c£  the  preachers,  who  now  attempted  to  influence  the  deputies  by 
thdr  menadng  language,  in  the  some  manner  that  a  short  time 
before  they  hfni  overawed  the  magistrates.  Commeiet,  disooursing 
en. the  words  of  the  go^,,'  the  boat  agitated  by  the  tempest,^ 
^ted  St.  Ambrose  aa  an  authority,  for  stating  tbtat  Judas  was  in 
«iat  boat,  wliioh  led  him  to  observe,,  that  among  the  deputies 
there  was  not  one  Judas,  but  twenty,  nay,-  tbirtv**-*  you  willknow 
them  by  llieir  votes !'  he  cried, '  and  now;  my  irien^^  rui^  boldly 
^jpon  them ,  stcangle  them  fbr  me,  for  they  are  all  bad.'  Tbe  de^ 
damations  against-  Henri  IV..  oontinued  unabailedi  Coonmelet 
sad  others  oe(ebrated  «iew  ihe  praises  of  Jaeques  Ckmeat  the 
tt^ide^iandoaUed  aloud  fop  seme  one. to  Sttkem^  his  ^ blessed^ 
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ezanipley  deckring  that  it  was  indifiere&t  whel2>er  ii  Aoold  ba  a 
numk  or  a  layman,  for  even  one  of.  tbe  veiy  scum  of  the  people 
srould  in  such  a  case  be  sore  of  Paradifie.  Not  long  After  1^ 
Pierre  Barti^re  attempted  to  assaaainate  the  king.  Before  he 
started  on  this  mission,  he  wait  to  oonsult  the  cure  Auhrj,;  who 
received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  embraced  him«  gave 
him  to  drink,  and  then,  speaking  to  a  Jesuit  who  was  present  with 
bim,  he  said,  'It  would  be  a  good  deed,  and  without  doubt  he 
irould  gain  a  great  glory  in  Paradise.' 

The  venality  of  the  preachers  became  more  apparent  as  the  end 
of  their  reign  approached.  All  their  chiefs  received  pensions  &om 
Spain,  and  some  of  them  had  even  the  effirontery  to  boast  of  it  in 
the  pulpit;  but  they  often  turned  and  varied,  as  the  chances  of 
euocess  leaned  towards  this  pretender  or  the  other.  M.  Labitte 
justly  observes,  that '  the  language  of  the  preachers  re^nded  to 
the  vehemence  and  violence  of  ambitions.  The  abrupt  turning 
about  of  parties,  opinions  relinquished  and  then  suddenly  taken 
up  again,  the  inextricable  complications  of  intri^ies,  translate 
themselves  in  the  pulpit.  How  are  we  to  explain  the  useless 
violence  of  many  of  these  paid  orators?  To  understand  the 
diversity  of  their  wordsi  would  require  to  know  the  diversity  of 
their  little  interests  of  every  day.  We  might  imagine  ourselyea 
in  the  clubs  of  1793;  we  find  here  already  the  same  grossness  of 
language.  When  one  party  gains  the  ohances,  when  its  influence 
increases,  it  is  absolved.  Glory  to  the  faction  which  can  triumph, 
ehame  to  it  if  it  is  vanquished.  It  is  a  melancholjr  page  in  the 
history  of  the  French  clergy,  a  melancholy  spectacle  m  the  histoxy 
of  human  morality.'  At  the  very  time  tne  States  were  aiming  at 
peace,  the  more  violent  preachers  still  continued  to  urjge  the  people 
to  take  up  arms.  Aubry  shouted  vehemently  from  his  pulpit, '  Xa 
paix  I  he  I  pauvre  peuple,  pensez-^y ;  ne  Tendurons  point,  mes  amis  I 
^ustot  meurir«  Prenons  les  armes,  ce  sent  armes  de  Dieu  •  ;  •  • 
Un  bon  Ligueur  (et  ie  vous  declare  que  je  le  suJs  et  que  je  y 
insux>herai  Ie  premier)  vaincra  toujours  trois  et  quatres  politiques. 
....  Qui  frappe  le  premier  a  Tadvantage.'  Such  fanatical  ea> 
hortations  as  this  still  kept  the  populace  in  the  interests  of  the 
clergy.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1593,  the  anniversary  of  the  Bar* 
ricades,  when  Henri  III.  was  driven  out  of  Paris,  Bouqhert 
preaching  on  the  ocoasion,  praised  that  dav'^s  work  as  La  plus  belle 
quifut  jamais  au  mande^  and  speaking  of  Henri  IV.,  he  said,  'ce 
n'est  pas  k  tel  boueux,  bon  II  jeter  au  tombereau,  que  le  trone 
appartient,  quoi  qu'en  puissent  dire  les  larrons,  paiOards^  et 
boulgres.^  These  e3n>ree8iQns  were  aimed  at  the  deputies  of  the 
States,— ^tthewholebodyof  the hatedandfeared  'politics.'  Aubry, 
%ak  another  occasion,  said  in  liia  sermon, '  if  our  princes  agicee  to  a 


peace,  )et  tketn  take  care  <yf  themselves*  They  ate  but  men.  Them 
are  still  ^me  good  friars  in  Paris  who  will  nght  against  it,  and  aU 
&e  good  Catholics  would  die  rather  than  endure  it.  I  would  let 
them  drag  me  to  the  river  and  throw  me  in  a  sack  into  die  water  b&> 
fi>re  I  would  ever  consent  to  it.  K  they  come  to  that,  there  will  be 
plaity  of  blood  shed;*  he  added,  '  we  must  poignaid  the  '  politics^ 
...  if  I  had  as  much  force  as  I  have  courage,  I  would  kill  them 
myself  ...  I  offer  mjeelf  to  be  your  standard-bearer  .  .  .  The 
pope's  legate  has  promised  to  die  with  us.'  Such  was  the  languaM 
of  the  preachers  amid  the  deliberations  of  the  States,  and  the 
inlngues  of  the  parties  who  hoped  to  influence  them. 

Tne  sudden  and  unaccountable  falling  off  of  Bishop  Rose  from 
tile  interests  of  the  King  of  Spain  did  much  towards  ruining  the 
projects  of  that  monarch,  and  joined  with  the  other  differences  of 
opinion  which  arose  in  the  assembly,  caused  it  to  be  dissolved 
without  coming  to  an  election.  Several  of  the  preachers,  among 
whom  was  the  too  celebrated  Guinceatre,  deserted  their  party,  and 
went  over  to  Henri  IV.  The  public  announcement  of  Henri's 
eonversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  Ligue. 
But  the  preachers  held  out  to  the  last ;  and  the  pulpits  of  Iraris 
became  more  than  ever  the  arena  of  political  strife.  Boucher 
preached  a  series  of 'sermons  on  the  stmulie  conversion  of  the 
king,  which  were  afterwards  printed  and  spread  abroad,  and  were 
admirably  well  calculated  to  sustain  the  drooping  hopes  of  his 
JMttty.  They  consist  chiefly  of  a  mass  of  calumnious  declama* 
tions  against  the  king  and  his  friends,  and  their  aim  is  to  prove 
not  only  his  unworthmess  of  the  throne,  but  the  nullity  of  hit 
conversion.  Ahotherintemperate  priest,  named  Porthaise,  preached 
against  the  simulce  eonversion  in  the  church  of  Poitiers,  and  he  imi* 
tatcd  Boucher  in  committing  his  sermon  to  print.  In  other  parts 
of  the  country,  as  at  Amiens,  at  Lyons,  at  Dijon,  similar  doctrines 
were  preached,  and  with  equal  violence.  At  the  latter  place,  on 
ihe  20th  of  March,  1594,  a  Jesuit  named  Christophe  having 
wearied  his  audience  with  his  *  atrocious '  calumnies  against  the 
king,  a  peasant  called  out  to  him,  that  he  would  be  better  em- 
ployed m  preaching  the  gospel.  This  interruption  was  the  signal 
for  a  violent  uproar,  the  congregation  thrust  the  preacher  out  of 
ihe  church,  ana  he  was  only  saved  from  worse  treatment  by  the 
promise  of  one  of  the  magistrates  to  commit  him  to  prison.  It 
was  clear  that  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  rojralists  was  beginning 
to  show  itself. 

As  they  saw  the  chances  that  Henri  of  Navarre  would  succeed 
to  the  crown  become  greater,  the  preachers  bepan  anew  to  talk  of 
murder  and  slaughter,  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  Holy  Union 
could  be  effectively  supported,  and  as  things  perfectly  justifiable 
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when  appioved  by  the  choich.  Their  notions  of  jnttiee  'Wesee 
indeed  sufficientlj  pliable,  when  questions  aioee  between  them  and 
those  who  were  not  of  their  party.  A  cutler,  named  Graillaidin, 
a  fanatical  Liguer,  struck  a  poor  cobbler  with  his  dagger,  and 
wounded  him  severely,  because  he  had  uttered  some  words  whidi 
savoured  of  royalism.  The  Jesuit  Commelet,  as  well  as  the  cord 
Gbirin,  preached  in  favour  of  the  assailant,  and  declared  that  the 
only  thmg  to  be  regretted  was,  that  his  victim  had  escaped  alive. 
When  the  asaassin  leceived  encouragement  like  this,  the  injured 
man,  as  a  matter  of  course,  received  no  kind  of  satisfaction.  The 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  who  was  &tand  somewhat  indolent,  disgusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  had  complained  .to  the  pope's 
le^te  of  the  unbearable  licence  of  the  preachers;  so  far  from  their 
being  efiectually  checked,  Commelin  m  his  next  sermon  masked 
him  out  as  an  object  for  the  knife,  exclaiming,  ^  There  wants  .an 
Aod  for  the  pig,  for  the  e£feminate  man  with  the  great  belly  (you 
understand  whom  I  mean) !'  The  doctrine  of  canonical  munier  had 
truly  made  strange  progress.  Aubry  sustained  that  the  king's  con^ 
version  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  pope  himself  could  not  absolve  him. 
Cueilly  declared  that  the  pope  had  sworn,  he  woidd  never  receive 
into  the  church  '  that  goat  of  a  Beamois,*  andhe  asserted  that  there 
was  an  army  of  30,000  men  ready  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Union.  The  prior  of  Ae  CarmeEtes,  Simon  FilUeul,  assured  hia 
audience  that  if  the  Bearnais,  '  had  drunk  all  the  blessed  water 
of  our  lady'( !)  there  would  still  be  room  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
his  conversion:  he  compared  him  to  Judas  betraying  his  Lord 
with  a  kiss ;  and  said  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  some  good  lady  Judith 
would  shortly  save  France  by  a  coup  du  del.  This  was  the  ex- 
pression which  had  before  been  applied  by  the  preachers  to  the 
murder  of  Henri  III.,  by  Jacques  Clement;  the  allusion,  on  die 
present  occasion,  was  to  attempts  made  by  some  of  the  more  un- 
scrupulous of  their  party  to  persuade  Henri's  mistress,  OabrieEe 
d'Estrees,  to  murder  her  lover.  At  the  end  of  August,  1598,  a 
Jesuit  in  one  of  the  pulpits  of  Paris,  exclaimed, '  It  is  a  blasphemy 
to  think  that  the  pope  will  absolve  the  Beamois;  if  an  angel 
should  descend  from  heaven,  and  say  to  me,  receive  him,  I  shomd 
look  upon  the  message  with  suspicion.'  Five  months  later,  a 
monk  proclaimed  *  that  people  should  sharpen  their  poignards,  for 
there  was  need  of  a  circumcision.'  Indeed  they  all  began  to  be 
convinced  that  a  murder  only  could  keep  Henri  IV.  from  the 
throne ;  and  in  the  chance  that  some  one,  excited  by  their  clamouxSi 
would  commit  this  murder,  they  placed  their  last  hopes. 

The  monk  Garin  was  now  the  most  violent  and  the  TOostinde* 
fatigable  of  the  preachers.  He  was  the  boldest  apologist  oF^liio 
tyrannical  anarchy  of  the  old  council,  "which  had  governed  in '  iit» 
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moie  flounBhiOg  dagrs  of  the  U^^,  and  in  bis  fary  agaixist.tlie 
Duke  of  Mayennq,  for  aupiHr^eBuig  tliat  body,  and  overthrowing 
BoacHer's  project  of  a  chambre  ardeate  and  its  attendant  pro- 
scjdptions,  he  yomited  against  the  general  of  the  Ligue  eveiy  de- 
scription of  abuse  and  imprecation,  goin^  so  far  as  to  say  that  '  A 
vpindle  would  be  more  suitable  to  this  fat  pig  than  a  sword.* 
Oaiixi  attacked  with  equal  licence  of  language  the  parliament  and 
llie  nu^trates;  and  there  was  no  power  now  in  Paris  to  restrain 
or  punish  him.     OncCt  addressing  the  judges,  he  said,  *  He  who 
would  give  you  your  due,  would  cause  you  all  to  be  hanged; 
tliere  is  not  one  among  you  who  does  not  well  deserve  it .  .  .  .You 
shall  have  the  rope  one  of  these  days,  and  shall  all  be  dragged  to 
Montfaucon.'      When  people  first  talked  of  the  king's  conversioni 
Garin  made  his  congregation  recite  a  prayer  to  God  begging  that 
lie  would  not  permit  the  pope  to  give  absolution  to  the  B&imois. 
"When  this  conversion  was  made  public,  he  cried  out  from  his 
pulpit,  '  We  must  not  be  down-hearted  ....  perhaps  there  will 
soon  be  found  some  honest  man  to  kill  the  Beamois.     We  have 
already  been  delivered  once  by  the  hand  of  un  pauvre  petit  inno* 
cent  J    The  eermons  of  Crarin  sometimes  lasted  three  hours  and  a 
half.    Few,  comparatively,  of  his  auditors  were  present  at  them 
by  free  choice,  but  they  were  intimidated  by  his  tone  and  language, 
«ad  did  not  yet  dare  to  keep  awaj. 

It  was  evident  now  that  Pans  could  not  long  remain  in  its 
mesent  condition.  The  better  classes  of  society,  throughout  the 
Id^gdom,  were  becoming  royalists,  and  the  clergy  and  the  mob 
irere  left  to  support  one  another.  The  Duke  of  Nemours,  go- 
▼emor  of  the  city,  left  his  post  and  retired  into  the  Lyonnais, 
where  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the  royalists.  Mayenne  himself 
hiinied  to  Soissons,  to  join  the  Spanish  army,  which  was  to 
assemble  there;  but  before  his  departure,  perceiving  well  that  no 
kgidmate  and  reasonable  authority  could  at  present  be  sustained 
in  the  capital,  and  that  a  revolutionary  organisation  alone  could 
there  hold  up  the  cause  of  the  Ligue,  he  restored  the  old  council 
of  clergy  and  bourgec»s,  and  Brissac,  the  willing  slave  of  the 
preachers  in  all  their  deeds  of  violence,  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  garrison  of  Paris.  This  was,  in  fact,  leaving  the  preachers 
to  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  when  Mayenne  quitted  the  city,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1594,  they  again  assumed  their  old  characters, 
and,  finding  themselves  masters,  appointed  Boucher  president  of 
their  oouncu,  who  at  once  declared  that  the  pope  had  not  the  power 
to  absolve  the  Bearnois,  and  revived  the  courage  and  appetite  of  his 
faethren,  by  his  extensive  dreams  of  proscriptions.  In  Paris,  the 
ehurch  was  now  literally  militant.  The  cur69  Hamilton. and  Pel* 
letieTy  not  only  carried  large  quantities  of  arms  and  munitions  into 
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their  own  houde^f  but  Am  «)bo  ^daced  Uige  0lK)m  at  ^dseCtavent 
qf  the  C!ordeliei8.     Hamilton  never  went  o\it  <>CU»  ^<Hifle  witkooi 
being  accompanied  by  a  ^oop  of  rabble,  who  bzandidied  thai! 
pikes  and  arquebusses  as  they  went  aitxig   the  etreeU;  he  peir- 
formed  the  service  of  the  mass  armed  in  a  cuirassi  «nd  he  eves 
baptised  a  child  in  full  oongregation^  without  troubling  himself 
to  take  off  his  armour.     Garin  also  armed  his  eonlvenli  and  he 
boasted  to  the  populacOf  that  he  had'  2000  moaks  under  his 
orders.    On  the  10th  of   March,  he  reoommended  from  the 
pulpit,  that  the  gates  of  the  oity  should  be  closed,  and  diat  the 
populace  should  run  to  their  arms  and  day  all  the '  politics.'     llie 
e£^ct  of  this  avowed  project  of  a  new  St«  Barth61einy  was  tty 
nut  the  royalists  on  tneir  guard.      The  Governor  Brissao,  wha 
had  ever  figured  amotg  the  most  intemperate  of  his  party,  had 
many  sins  to  pardon,  ana  he  was  eonsulUng  his  own  interests,  and 
providing  for  his  own  safety,  by  treating  secretly  with  the  king 
for  the  delivery  of  Pariji.     The  preachers  had  some  intimatioti  ot 
suspicion  of  what  was  going  on,  and  they  denounced  him  from  the 
pulpit;  which  rendered  it  still  more  necessary  for  his  safety,  that 
he  shoidd  lose  no  time  in  completing  his  treason.    Garin  agaiix 
encouraged  his  friends  to  hope  that  some  one  might  be  induced 
to  deliver  them  by  a  murder*     On  the  13th  of  Mnlrch,  he 
declared  in  a  sermon,  that  they  ought  to  ennoble  the  fiunily  of 
Jacques  Clement,  and,  in  alluding  to  the  king,  he  idade  one 
last  despairing  exclamation,  that  ^  They  must  make  away  widt 
this  man  also;  it  would  be  a  very  holy,  heroic,  and  pndseworthy 
deed,  which  would  assure  Paradise  to  the  perpetrator,  and  would 
merit  for  him  tlie  place  nearest  to  the  person  of  Gt>d.'     Bi^op 
Rose  also  acted  his  part  to  the  last.     On  the  20th  of  Maich, 
he  announced  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andr^ 
deS'Arca,  that  he  was  going  to  pceach  a  whole  Week  ^  to  complete 
the   process  of  the  !Bearnois.'     On  the  morrow,   the   2l8t  of 
Inarch,  he  began  this  series  of  sermons,  in  presenoe  of  the  Cardinal 
qf  Plaisance,  and  promised  to  prove,  in  his  sermon  tiie  neitt  day, 
*  That  the  Prince  of  Navarre  was  a  bastard,  and  unworthy  to 
succeed  to  the  crown  of  France.'    This  sermon  was  not'  pteadied, 
for  in  the  morning  (the  22nd  of  March,  1^94)  Henri  IV.  was 
in  possession  of  Paris. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  follow  M«  Labitte,  in  tmcing 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  various  preachers  who  cut  so  mekn* 
oholy  a  figure  in  the  extraordinary  events  we  have  been  very 
briefly  narrating.  When  the  king  entered  Pariei,  the  inhabitants 
showed  clearly  by  their  joy,  that  latterly  their  submission  to  iSaan 
masters  had  oeen  only  the  effect  of  fear,  and  that  the  popubtaty 
of  the  turbulent  clergy  was  at  an  end.      The  preachers  were  in 


jteneral  ^tortoiHStniek;  boi  som^  of  lli<e  moife  fkniitieal  lelarcd  in 

arms  to  &e  jitMirtisr  Latin,  the  cHstlict  df  the  University,  and 

ibere  joining  with  the  cdpiain  of  the'  pariah  of  St.  Jacques,  an 

otednate  Li^er,  ttedlved  t6  bold  otit  tb  the  last.    Hamilton 

irith  ajpertoiBane  in  his  hand,  went  t6  assist  them,  hut  it  was  toa 

kite.    Forty  of  the  more  violent  eords,  among  whom  was  Boucher, 

ATed  theutselvea  by  accompanying  the  soldiers  of  the  Spanish 

garrisofi  in  thm  i^etreat.     Garin  also  attempted  to  make  his  escape 

jnAk  tbe  garridon^in  the  di^uise  of  a  Spaniard,  bnt  not  succeed* 

XKg,  he  -was  ibund  a  day  or  two  afterward  concealed  in  the  garret* 

of  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  D^nis:  he  threw  himself  at  the  ^t  of 

fte  men  who  disaovered  him,  begged  tb^m  in  the  most  suppliant 

maaner  not  to  kill  faim^  atd  swore,  that  if  need  were,  he  waa 

ready  to  preach  the  eulogy  of  the  king.    H^ri  IV.  had  pity  on 

his  cowardice,  and   nterely  banished   him  from  Paris,  and  his 

namd  does  not  appear  again  in  histoiy.    Aubry  and  Cueilly 

showed  more  courage,  and  had  the  audacity  to  preach  against 

fte  kme  a  day  or  two  after  he  was  master  of  his  capital;  yet  the- 

royal  demiency  was  extended  etten  to  them,  and  they,  with 

Hamilton,  Rose,  Pelletier,  the  prior  of  the  CarmeHtes — Simon- 

Tillseul)  and  a  considerable  number  of  others,  were  banished  from 

Paris.     Of  most  of  fliem  we  hear  no  more — they  appear  to  have 

passed  their  dayfl  m   obscurity,   perhaps  in  poverty.     A  few 

devoted  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  literary  pursuits.     Fillieul, 

after-  a  short  absenoe,  received  his  pardon,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

IBelletieT  i^Mywed  kis  gratitude  for  the  lenieney  he  had  experi* 

eoced,  b^  a  farewetl  sermon  to  his  parishioners,  in  which  he 

maised  with  warmth  tibe  cleniency  and  generosity  of  their  king. 

Boncher,  and  some  of  those  who  escaped  with  the  Spaniards, 

letbed  to  Flanders,  and  diere  continued  to  publish  incen^ary 

writings  against  Henri  IV.    Boucher  was  subsequently  made 

Canon  of  Toumay;  besides  a  host  of  other  pamphlets,  he  pub- 

lidied,  id  1695,  atieatise  in  juc^fic^tion  of  the  new  attempt  at 

regioide  by  Jean  Ch&tel;  he  dechamed  bittierly  against  the  edict 

<xf  Nantes;   and  continued  to  publish  his  opinions  long  after 

Henri  of  Navarre  had  quitted  the  *  scene,  for  he  died  at  a  very 

advanced  age,  so  late  as  1646,  fi%^ve  jeAts  after  the  entty  of 

Henri  into  Paris.      Rose  fled  from  Paris  to  the  abbey  of  Val 

de  Beaumont  sur  Qise;  but,  although  the  kin^  extended  his 

generosity  to  him  so  far  as  to  bUow  him  to  retain  nis  bishopric  of 

SenKs,  he  was  perpetually  involved  in  one  seditious  practice  ot 

saother,  and  remained  all  his  life  an  object  of  susmcion  to  the 

government.   The  general  agitation,  however,  gradually  subsided, 

and  the  sennoni  of  Ae  clergy  lost  their  political  character.    But 
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Henri  never  secured  the  attachment  of  the  ckuxch;  his  modenUiQa 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  Gatholios  of  that  a^e,  "whose 
Tongeanoe  was  perseyering  and  implacable;  after  escapmg  from 
the  murderous  arm  of  Jean  Ch&tel,  and  being  exposed  to  several 
other  attempts,  the  king  fell  at  last,  in  1611,  by  tbat  of  the  Jesuit 
Bavaillac.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Ligue  lived  only  afiier  the  Ligoe 
itself  was  extinct. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  picture  of  a  countiy  conquered  hj  ite 
dergy;  and  it  is  no  more  than  may  at  any  time  happen  with  a 
pries&ood  which  lays  claim  to  infallibility  and  political  si^^erionty 
over  the  laity,  like  that  of  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  a  histoi^ 
worthy  of  serious  contemplation  even  in  our  own  times.  But  lat 
US  not  forget,  above  all,  that  our  forefathers  were  watching  with 
painful  anxiety  every  phase  of  this,  to  them,  fearfully  tragic  story. 
Their  £iitb  and  peace  were  equally  at  stake.  SpanisXi  mon^ 
was  as  actively  employed  against  Elizabeth,  as  against  Henri  III. 
or  Henri  IV.  The  knife  of  the  assassin  had  dowtless  been  moia 
than  once  prepared  for  her.  Hundreds  of  cunning  Jesuito  and 
wily  preachers,  educated  expressly  for  the  purpose,  were  sent  into 
this  country  in  disguise,  and  were  busily  engi^ged  in  sowing,  ia 
private  the  same  seditious  principles.  A  Ligue  was  pr^aied  for 
England,  if  it  had  succeeded  in  France.  Let  us  not,  then,  judge 
too  rashly  the  statesmen,  who,  in  condemning  Maiy  of  Scotlaid, 
thought  that  the  death  of  an  ambitious  woman,  a  Guise  by  her 
mother's  blood,  a  ready  instrument  in  the  hands  of  her  family,  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  their  country.  The  designs  in  whicfa. 
she  partook  were  those  of  the  Sjwniard,  the  pope,  and  tbe  house 
of  Lorraine ;  and  when  she  manifested  her  zeal  for  the  estabUsk- 
ment  of  the  Catholic  church  and  the  overthrow  of  heredcs,  it  was 
to  be  done  by  means  such  as  those  employed  on  the  continent  Ij 
Spain,  and  the  pope,  and  the  Guises.*  It  is  ^us  that,  at  certain 
periods,  to  understand  our  own  history,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  have  something  more  than  a  supes£cial  knowledge  of  that 
of  the  surrounding  nations. 

*  It  is  Minewliat  nngalar  tint  the  AmbasBadar  of  8ootlMid-«^with<mt<doaH 
liar/s  old  ambauador,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow—^peors  as  an  actiTe  JUgair. 
We  learn  fh)m  Lestoile  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  in  1590,  he  was  in 
Paris,  and  he  is  mentioned  among  the  seigneurs  of  the  Ugue.  •  Le  Mercre^ 
doiijBieme  de  May,  les  seigneurs  se  rendirent  cbez  M.  le  Due  de  Kenom, 
MToir,  le  Legat,  rAmbassadeur  d'Sspagne,  oelui  d'Sootse,  le  Oardiiua  is 
Gondi,  TArchev^que  de  Lyon,  et  plosieors  du  corps  du  Parlement,  deliberereat 
do  donner  rolontairement  de  I'argent  pour  payer  les  soldats  etautres.*' 


(  *»  ) 


Art.  V.  !• — Bibliothhque  de  Mcnwires  relatifs  a  Thistmre  de 
France  pendant  le  ISme  Siicle.  VoU.  1  aud2.  8yo.  1846. 
Didot. 

2,  The  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club.  Vok  1. 11.  Aber- 
deen.    Printed  for  the  Club.     1841-2.    4to. 

3.  Auto-biography  of  Sir  Simonds  D^JEwes.  London.  1845. 
2  vols.     8vo. 

*  Th£  study  of  records  and  other  exotic  monuments  of  antiquity,* 
sajs  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes,  *  is  the  most  ravishing  and  satisf3ang  a£ 
all  the  parts  of  human  knowledge.'  And,  indeed,  without  excusing 
for  a  momentthose  unhappy  persons,  who,  like  D^Bwes  himself,  are 
perpetually  poring  over  triyial' facts,  of  which  they  cannot  discern 
either  the  causes  or  the  bearings,  it  must  be  fmnkly  allowed  that 
there  are  few  things  les3  'ravishing'  or  less  satisfactory  than  that 
sort  of  regular  history  which  long  passed  current;  exhibiting,  no 
doubt^  the  more  striking  results  of  the  passions  or  the  virtues  of 
peisons  in  eminent  station,  and  recording  liie  transactions  of  u 
aaliotn:in  its  collective  capacity;  but  telling  little  of  its  past  exis- 
tence;  not  dbclosmg  the  nicer  shades  of  its  moral  and  social  pro- 
gress,-scarcdy  touching  upon  the  private  Kfeof  those  digmfied 
persons,  whose  public  acts  it  records,  and  not  attempting  to  show 
in  the  least  wnat  ordinary  men  and  women  were  doing  and 
thinking,  what  they  believed,  what  they  loved,  what  they  hated, 
how  they  Hved,  or  how  thev  died.  And  yet  that  which  is  thought| 
and  said,  and  felt,  is  as  real  history,  and,  at  least,  as  important  to 
be  known,  as  that  which  is  visibly  done  by  man  to  man.  The 
written  memorials,  public  and  private,  from  which  the  dignified 
conventional  *  history'  is  constructed,  almost  invariably  contain 
more  of  the  spirit  of  times  gone  by,  than  the  history  itself;  but 
they  are  rarely  capable  of  being  woven  into  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, and,  therefore,  the  historian  often  fancies  himself  compelled 
to  reject  them,  though  they  become  more  valuable  than  ever,  in 
an  affe  when  national  peculiarities  are  vanishing  so  rapidly. 

Tne  French  have  always  been  celebrated  lor  their  abundant 
details  of  ancient  life,  and  the  recent  commencement  of  a  repubH* 
cation  of  ancient  memoirs,  shows  the  high  value  they  set  upon 
this  branch  of  knowlcd^.  The  appeaisnee,  too,  of  the  *  Oranda 
Jours  de  Clermont,'  which  we  lately  noticed  (an  important  work, 
and  strongly  illustrative  of  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  revolu- 
tion), suggests  the  hope  that  much  valuable  information  may 
yet  be  daived  from  similar  sources.  And  the  other  pubticatianB| 
whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  this  article, 'are  merely  two  among 
many  proofi  that  Enrc^is  alive  to  the  impoftance  of  this  sul^ 
ject 
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In  America,  a  conBididyiible  ta!9be  for  iiie  ^Sv  of  antiqmtyluii^ 
lately  appeared,  and  it  is  not  lon^  since  geneTai  interest  i^ad  ex* 
cited  by  the  publication  of  the  witch  tiia&  at  Salem,  among  ib^ 
early  settlers,  who  carried  out  from  the  mother  country  very 
atrong  opinions  and  feelings  on  the  subject,  which  may  in  somd 
degree  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  publications  of  the  Spal* 
ding  Club.  Witches  indeed  have  played  an  important  part  in  tneir 
time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  invariably  misemployed 
their  power;  since  among  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancerjr 
(in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  if  we  recollect  aright),  there  is  a  biH 
which  states  that  the  art  had  been  exercised  by  a  certain  man 
upon  an  attorney  who  had  conducted  a  lawsuit  successfully  a^nst 
him.  The  attorney,  therefore,  nrays  the  chancellor  to  restrain  the 
defendant,  by  the  injunction  ot  the  court,  from  practising  witch- 
craft upon  him.  It  is  doubtful  whether  lawyers  have  ever  partaken 
largely  of  the  popular  feeling  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  thou^ 
tiiey  have  failed  to  oppose  it  with  vigour.  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
the  celebrated  lord-advocate  of  the  days  of  Charles  ll.,  though  he 
asserts  that  the  existence  of  witches  is  not  to  be  doubted,  e^bits 
no  disposition  to  exaggerate  their  powers,  or  those  of  their  master. 

*  The  devil,'  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  '  cannot  transform  one 
species  into  another,  as  a  woman  into  a  cat,  for  else  he  behoved  to 
annihilate  some  of  the  substance  of  the  woman,  or  create  some 
more  substance  to  the  cat,  the  <me  being  much  more  than  the 
other;  and  the  devil  can  neither  annihilate  or  create,  nor  could  he 
make  the  shapes  return,  nam  non  datur  regressus  d  privattone  ad 
habihim.^  Tnis  opinion,  however,  does  by  no  means  hold  true  of 
the  women  and  cats  of  Scotland  in  the  days  immediately  succeeding 
the  Reformation,  when  the  public,  being  peculiarly  sharp-set  for 
the  detection  of  the  subtlest  processes  of  Satanic  agency,  ascertained 
k>  its  entire  satisfaction  that  the  whole  land  was  enchanted;  that 
the  shapes  of  women  and  cats  (to  say  nothing  of  dogs,  hares, 
and  coneys)  were,  under  certain  influences,  interchaiigeable  at 
pleasure;  while  evil  spirits  hopped  about  in  the  likeness  of  mag- 
pies, scratched  and  bit  as  cats,  lowed  as  calves,  bleated  as  Iambs, 
or  pranced  as  chargers.  Our  admiration  is  not  more  due  to  the 
proverbial  acuteness  which  enabled  the  people  of  Scotland  to 
arrive  at  these  great  truths,  than  to  the  energy  with  which  they 
gave  eflfect  to  their  convictions. 

With  regard  to  the  general  history  of  this  popular  delusion, 
little  remains  to  be  learnt,  but  the  strange  details,  preserved  with 
curious  minuteness  in  the  documents  printed  by  the  Spalding  Club, 
imnart  a  painful  realiW  to  these  transactions,  which  seem  mora 
ana  more  incredible  ana  absurd^  in  proportion  to  their  undoubtea 
and  lamentable  certainty.    It  appears  that  in  the  town  of  Aber* 


^een  algoa,  iw^ntj-foux  or  tweaij^Te  peis(ma  wore  baznt  for  the 
opjoie  of  witchcraft  in.  the  Q^Qg  of  1697,  asd  there  aie  yarious  no* 
tices  of  others  who  had  ea£terea  previoTi8ly»  The  persons  accused 
were  generallj  placed  in  hrons,  and  confined  in  the  vaults  under  the 
town  church,  and  sometimes  lay  in  nrison  for  six  months  or  a 
year  before  they  were  brought  for  trial  Their  judges  were  the 
^erifis,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  acting  uiSer  a  special 
conamission. 

Public  Quriositjr  having  been  strongly  excited  upon  this  subjecti 
ihe  unfortunate  witches  were  eagerly  resorted  to  during  their  con- 
cement,  and  they  are  alleged  in  many  instances  to  have  commu* 
micated  their  evil  arts  to  persons  consulting  them  through  the  bars 
of  their  prisons.  It  seems  reasonably  clear,  that  many  of  them 
affected  (as  some  persons  still  do)  to  use  charms,  and  were  desirous 
of  acquiring  the  influence  which  a  necromantic  reputation  never 
miled  to  confer;  but  the  long  imprisonment,  and  the  variety  of 
mental  and  bodily  torments  to  whicn  they  were  subjected,  generally 
produced  in  the  end  any  kind  of  confession  which  was  desired ;  or  if 
an  acknowledgment  of  guilt  could  not  be  extorted  from  them,  wit- 
nesses were  always  ready  to  support  any  charge  whatever.  The  con- 
fession of  Andrew  Man  (himself  a  witch,  and  known  as  a  witch-trier 
of  such  exquisite  skill,  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  upon 
examination,  not  only  whether  the  person  accused  was  a  practitioner 
of  witchcraft^  but  al^,  how  long  he  or  she  had  been  so)  affords  an 
example  of  the  delusions  under  which  those  unfortunate  persons  la- 
boured, or  of  the  impressions  which  they  wished  to  convey  to  others. 
It  appears,  that  when  he  was  a  young  boy,  the  devil,  his  master,  came 
to  his  mother's  house,  in  the  Hkeness  and  shape  of  a  woman,  called 
the  Queen  of  Elphen,  and  promised  that  he  should  know  all  things^ 
and  should  help  and  cure  all  sorts  of  sickness,  short  of  actual  deaui| 
and  that  he  should  fare  well,  yet  (with  the  ill  luck  invariably 
attendant  upon  such  gifts)  should  have  to  beg  his  bread  before  he 
died,  *  as  Thomas  Rymour  did.^  When  he  grew  up,  he  became 
a  regular  votary  of  the  Black  Art.  By  his  witchcraft  and  sorceryi 
he  was  enabled  to  efifect  various  cures,  both  of  people  and  of  cattle. 
In  one  case^  the  disease  was  transferred  to  a  cat,  which  instantly 
died,  A  certain  spirit,  whom  he  termed  ChrUtsonday^  and  sup- 
posed to  be  an  angel,  and  God's  godson,  although  he  is  at  variance 
with  God  (but  whom  the  accusers  knew  from  excellent  private 
information  to  be  the  deyU),  came  to  him  in  likeness  ot  a  fair 
angel,  clad  in  white  clothes,  and  said  that  he  was  an  angel,  and 
bade  him  put  his  trust  in  him,  and  caU  him  his  lord  and  king, 
and  marked  him  on  the  third  finger.  Moreover,  the  Queen  of 
Elphen  *  has  a  grip  of  all  the  craft,  but  Christsonday  is  tlie  goo4 
man^  and  h^s  aU  power  undier  God.     *He  *  (Andrew)  *  know^ 
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iirj  d«ad  mat  ia  their  oompM^.  and  tho  kfa^  tbn^.dtei  in 
Elowdowo,  and  Thomaa  Bymour  [both  o£  whom-  diod  mjnrta* 
xipudy*  and  lefl  theii:  &le  to  ba  oekted  in  diffeveai  ways  by* 
pg^ttkc  tnditkm]  aio  theie«'  Upon,  the  loodyday  in.hamst  in 
the  cuizentyeart  which  jEell  on  a* WedneadaTt  he- saw. ChrialBondaj 
come  out  of  the  snow,  in  liJsenesB  of  a  8taUion«  The  QBeen>ot 
Elphen  wastherei  and  othara  withi  her,  riding  upon  white  haok* 
neys;*  and  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  have  kept  the  coaT6atioB4tt 
AU-hallow  even  last,  he.would  have  told  of  all  those  who  ^lould 
have  been  in  company  with  them.  The  elves  h»«e  shftpea  afiod 
dothes  like  men,,  and  they  will  have  &ir  covexed  tables,  and  daejr 
are  but  shadows^  yet  are  '  starkery  [stronger]  than  men^f  and  they 
have  playinff  and.  dancing  when  they  pleue,  and  the  qneen.is  very 
pleasant,  and  can  be  old  and  jvoyng  when  she  plesees,  and  siui 
makes  any  one  king  whom  she  pleases,  t  The  elves  will  make  one 
appear  to  be  in  a  fur  chamber,  and  yet  he  will  find  himself  in  a 
moss  on  the  mom;  they  will  apnear  to  have  candles,  and.  lights,, 
and  swoids,. which  aie  nothing  else  but  dead  grass  andatraws;  jet 
he,  Andrew,  is  not  afraid. to  go  among  them,  and  has  associated 
with  them  aU  his  days.  Aa  the  day  of  judgment,  the  fire  will 
bum  the  water  and.the  earth,  and  make  all  plain,  and  Christaonda^ 
will  be  the  notary  to  accuse  evexy.  man^  and  will  be  oaatt  into  the 
fire,  because  he  deodves  worldly  men« 

The  chaiges  of  witchcraft  generally  relate  t9.  some  alleged 
pxaetiang  against  the  health  of  men,  or  cattle>  or  the  growth  of 
crops,  am.  there  is  a  remarkable  imilbxmity  in  the  desosiptian  of 
die  sickness  caused  by  witches,  which  seems*  to  indicate  thepre^ 
valence  of  violent  fever  and.  ague.  To  cure,  was  as  dangerous  aa 
to  cause  disease.  In  some  cases  the  imputadona  are  so  ^lildishly 
absurd,  that  we  are  lost,  in  amazement  at  their  being  enteortained. 

Thus,  amdnst  one  woman  it  is  allied,  and  proved,  that  one 
night,  whue  her  husband  was  lying  in  bed,  and  she  dreasing,  a 
cat  came  in  upon  the  husband,  and  cried  *'  wallaweT  (a  mode  of 

•  **  In  olde  dayes  of  the  king  Artonr, 

Of  which  &at  Bretons  speken  gret  honour, 

AU  was  this  land  fi]U*mied of  Ikerie;   ' 

The  Blf'-quene)  with  liire  joly  compi^gQie, 

Danced  full  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede. 

This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede; 

I  spoke  of  many  handled  yerea  ago; 

But  now  oan  no  maa  see  noa  ^res  ma" 

The  Wife  ofBatUU  Tak. 
t  **  DeUB  how  the  dmdghig  goblin  sweat 

Toeamhii  crBam>bovl,  d«dy  set, 

When  in  one  mgbt,  ere  gUmpse  of  mnrn. 

Bis  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn, 
'  That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end." 


eaepraMon  itcrt  vray  tttusBalamoiig^  tbe'cat^kind)  ftnd  woTfiod  'Ot^ 

of  her  oMtii' kittens;'  wliemupon  he  dew  the  oat,  and  immediate 

tliereafWr  bodi.hia  horse  aiicl  hia  dog  nm  madi     Aaid  as  a  proof 

tilAt  this  i0oiiian'6*0(m*  and  dau^ters  are  *  quiok' ganging  deviL^^ 

it  IB   sfcBted  (in  the*  son's  indiotasient)  that  on*  the  day  of  the 

mother^e  tml,  there-  came  to  the  fath^'s  house  an  evil  spirit,  in 

IrkeneBS  of  a  magpie,  and  stittch  the  youngest  daughter  out  of  the 

honse,  aaad  would  have  plucked  out  her  eyes  and  destroyed  her^ 

had  not  the  nei&hbours  in  ihe  street  come  in  and  ^  dang '  that 

fb«il   ^irit  for£  £rom  the  house^  and  closed  both  doors  and 

wdBdows  on  her.     A  second  attack  was  made  upon  the  girl  the 

Bftme  day,  by  anenl  spirit,  in  likeness  of  a  Aae,  but  the  neigh«> 

boure  again  interposed,  and  by  their  earnest  pra3rers  to   God, 

expelled  the  demon.     And  these  things  are  considered  to  be 

indent  tokens  and  demonstrations,  seen  and  known  to  all  the 

worid,  that  there  is  none  of  their  father^s  house  free  from  the 

devil's  service,  but  all  are  his  subject  slaves. '  In  another  case  it  ia 

afleged,  bui  not  proved,  that  a  certain  man  going  home  at  eleven 

o^elook  in  a  winter  night,  found  the  wx>ni!an  accused,  or  a  devil  in 

hjBfr  fikenesB,  sitting  on  a  stone;  when^  she  gaped  and  '  glowered  ^ 

u^n  him,  and  vomited  fieiy  brands  out  or  her«  mouth,  which 

finghtetted  him  so  much,  that  he  became  sick,  and  was  forced  to 

go  back  a^ain,  instead  of  proceeding  to  his  own  house.     £Uen 

Oray  was  indicted  as  a  notorious  witch  and  sorcerer,  because 

during  all  the  preceding  year  she  was  iseen  going  with  one  Mergie, 

hep  consort  (who  had  since  fled);  one  in  the  Ukenees  of  a  dog, 

the  oth^  in  the  likeness  of  a  cat,  betwixt  her  house  and  that  of 

Mei^e. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  transaction  of  life  into  which 
soroery  nn&ht  not  enter,  l^ius,  in  the  case  of  Helen  Fraser,  it 
happened  uiat  a  married  man  found  his  a£^tion  violently  and 
extraordinarily-dniwn  away  from  his  wife,  to  a  certain  widow,  for 
whom  he  had  been  sowing  com  (and  in  whose  house  Helen  Fraser 
was*  residing),  there  having  always  been  great  love  between  him 
tatd  his  wife  iheietofore,  and  no  breach  of  love,  or  discord,  falling 
out  or  intervening  on  ei^er  side :  which  thing  the  country  supposed 
and  spake  to  be  brought  about  by  the  unlawful  labours  of  the 
said  Helen.  This  was  testified  bt/  the  fake  husband  himself ,  and 
Helen  Fraser  was  convicted.  Against  another  woman  it  was  a 
clmrge  that  she,  by  her  witchcraft,  caused  Greoige  Barclay  '  to 
marry  a  poor  hussy,  whereat  all  men  wonderedf  seeing  he  was  a 
man  so  cood  like  and  rich,  and  oame'of  honest  parents,  and  she 
an  ugly  harlot  quean,  come  of  so  base  degree,  and  who  had  once 
depauperat  both/  Ihe  devil  appeaised  to  his  servants,  sometimes 
as  an  aged  man,  bearded  (an '  old  white-bearded  Satan')  with  a  white 
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gown  and  a'thmmmit'  hat;  sometimefl  as  a  black  maa^  a  lamb,  a 
calf,  a  horse;  aometinies  he  rose  from  the  ground  in  the  midst  of 
his  worshippers,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  beast,  waxing  larger  by 
degrees.  He  loved  to  display  himself  in  assemblies  of  witches,to 
receive  their  homage,  to  commend  the  &re  they  ofiered  him,  and 
to  promote  their  mirth  bj  the  exercise  of  his  musical  talent;  a 
notion  admirably  illustrated  by  Bums  in  Tam  o'  Shanter.  It  was, 
of  course,  a  heinous  act  of  witchcraft  to  take  part  (as  many  per- 
sons confessed  they  had  done)  in  these  orgies. 

Thomas  Levis  was  accused  of  having  come  upon  Halloween 
about  midnight,  accompanied  by  his  mother  Tsince  burnt)  and 
many  other  sorcerers  and  witches,  to  the  market  and  fish-cross 
of  Aberdeen,  under  the  conduct  and  guiding  of  the  devil,  present 
with  them  all  in  company,  playing  before  them  on  his  kind  of  nt- 
struments,  when  they  all  danced  about  both  the  said  crosses  and 
the  meal  market,  a  long  space  of  time;  in  which  devil's  dance  the 
said  Thomas  was  foremost,  and  led  the  ring,  and  dang  (struck) 
Katheriue  Mitchell,  because  she  spoiled  the  oance,  and  ran  not  so 
fast  about  as  the  rest.     This  was  testified  by  the  said  Kathenne 
Mitchell,  who  was  present  with  them  at  the  time  foresaid,  dancing 
with  the  devil.     In  the  margin  of  the  indictment  is  written, 
'Provin;'  and  Thomas  Leyis  was  burnt.     He  is  said  to  have 
confessed  his  guilt,  and  to  have  named  his  accomplices*    This 
dance  is  noticed  in  several  other  indictments:  in  that  of  a  woman, 
who  was  also  burnt,  we  read  that  in  the  said  dance  she  was  the 
ringleader  next  to  Thomas  Leyis,  and  because  the  devil  played 
not  so  melodiously  and  well  as  she  wished,  she  took  his  mstru- 
ment  out  of  his  mouth,  then  took  him    on  the  chops  there- 
with, and  played  herself  thereon  to  the  whole  company;  and  it 
was  proved  that  they  were,  accompanied  by  their  devilish  com- 
panions and  faction,  transformed,  some  into  hares,  some  into  cats, 
and  some  in  other  similitudes.     There  were  dances  of  the  same 
kind  on  Halloween,  in  several  places.    At  a  gray  stone  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Cragleauche,  nine  persons  were,  under  the  con- 
duct of  their  master  the  devil,  dancing  in  a  ring,  and  he  played 
meloc^usly  upon  an  instrument,  albeit  invisible  to  them.     Mar« 
earet  Bane,  who  was  burnt  for  taking  part  in  this  revel,  oon- 
^ssed  that  the  devil  was  there  in  the  hkeness  of  a  beast,  and 
caused  them  all  to  worship  him.     Christian  Mitchell  confessed, 
that  three  years  before  her  trial,  on  the  Rood-day,  early  in  ihe 
morning,  she  and  certain  other  witches,  her  devilish  a&erents, 
convert  upon  St.  Eatherine's  Hill,  in  Aberdeen,  and  there, 
under  the  conduct  of  Satan,  present  with  them,  plajring  before 
them  on  his  form  of  instruments,  they  all  danced  a  deviliw  dancci 
liding  on  trees,  for  a  long  space. 
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Persons  merely  suspected  of  witchciaft  -were  frequently  branded 
on  tlie  dbeeki  and  oanished  from  the  town.  But  the  sentence 
pronounced  upon  actual  convicted  witches  generally  was  either 
that  tibey  should  be  *  wirreit,'  i.  e.  strangle,  *  at  the  stake  till 
they  were  dead,*  and  should  then  be  burnt;  or  ^  that  they  should 
be  had  out  of  the  town  and  burnt  to  ashes.'  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  actually  burnt  alive.  The  editors  of  the  Spaloing 
dub  Miscellany  have  preserved  an  account  of 

^*  The  debmsements  made  by  the  comptar,  at  command  and  by  virtue 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  Provosty  Bailies,  and  Comidly  in  the  burning  and 
Buetentaidon  of  the  witches. 

...  £     9.    d. 

<<  Imprimis  for  burying  Suppak,  who  died  in  prison  .068 
Item  for  trailing  Manteith  throue^h  the  street  of 
the  town  in  a  cart,  who  hanged  herself  in  prison, 
and  for  cart  hire  and  burying  her      .         .         .0100 
Jonett  Wischart  and  Issbel  Cocker. 
Item  for  twenty  loads  of  peats  to  bum  them        •       0  40    0 

Item  for  a  boll  of  coals 0  23    0 

Item  for  4  tar  barrels 0  26     8 

Item  for  fire  and  iron  barrels        •  •         •  0  16     8 

Item  for  a  stake  and  dressing  it         •         .         .       0  16    O 

I        Item  for  4  fiithom  of  tows 0     4     0 

Item  for  carrying  the  peats,  coals,  and  barrels  to 

the  Hill 0  13     4 

Item  to  Jon  Justice  (Jack  Ketch,  Anglici)  for  their 

execution 0  13     4 

Thomas  Lds 
Item,  the  23rd  of  February,  for  peats,  tar-barrels, 
fire  and  coals,  to  bum  the  said  Thomas,  and  to 
Jon  Justice  for  his  fee  in  executing  him  •       3  13     4.** 

William  Dun,  Dean  of  Guild,  was  excused  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  due  from  him  to  the  town,  because  he  had  shown 
fiiithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and,  besides  that,  had 
tdcen  extraordinary  pains  in  the  burning  of  the  great  number  of 
witches  burnt  that  year,  as  well  as  in  other  official  business.  All 
this^  is  exceedingly  revolting,  and  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim 
against  the  barbanty  and  ignorance  of  the  age  and  nation.  Yet 
the  age  is  not  solely  to  blame,  since  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  nearly 
100  years  later,  observes,  *  That  there  are  witches,  divines  cannot 
doubt,  since  the  word  of  God  liath  ordained  that  no  witch  shall 
Kvej  nor  lawyers  in  Scotland,  seeing  our  law  ordains  it  to  be 
punished;'  nor  was  the  nation  only  in  fault;  for  the  English  par- 
liament, by  a  statute  of  Janaesl.  (drawn  with  such  absurd  minute- 
ness, that,  well  known  as  it  is,  it  deserves  to  be  repeated)  enacted 
that  it  should  be  a  capital  felony  *  to  use,  practise,  or  exercise 
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iiiTOQKli(m  or  oenjimtioii  of  wbf  ^vil  sod'  uridced  apank,  at  to 
aansnlty  corcnant  noth,  ftr.'rtiiin,  eafdoy,  fioed,  or  lesnod.  any 
evil  or  wicked  spiriti  to  m  for  any  iBtait  or  purpoae,  or  to  tdbt 
up  any  dead  man, 'womaai,  or  ehild,  out  of  hia,  ner,  or  their  gnmi^ 
or  any  other  place  wheoe  the  dead  body  reatefch,  or  tiie  akm,  booa^ 
or  any  part  of  a  dead  pencn,  to  be  em^loyied  or  used  in  9af 
manner  of  mtchcraft,  soneiy,  charme,  or  xaShaaltinsmt;  or  to  nn^ 
practise,  or  exerciae  any  intchecafi,  inchontmeat,  ofaazm,  cr 
sorcery,  whereby  any  person  should  be  killed,  destoc^^cd,  wasted, 
consumed,  rdned,  or  lamed,  in  his  or  her  bodyi^  of  any  tsoA 
thereof.'  lliis  statute  but  too  well  repeesented  the  prevsaita^ 
views  on  the  subject;  and  with  reference  to  them,  and  also  to  the 
opinion  of  King  James,  who  has  been  sof^Kised  to  harre  been  an 
early  and  zealous  persecutor  of  witches,  it  ma^  be  worth  while  to 
cite  a  letter  of  HoweFs  written  in  London  in  1647,  fifty  yean 
after  the  witch  trials  at  Aberdeen.  After  stating  various  cases  of 
undoubted  sorcery  practised  on  the  continent.  Ho  well  says: 

**  But  wa  need  not  cross  the  sea  for  examples  of  Ufaii  land;  we  have  too 
many  (God  wot)  at  home:  King  James  a  great  while  was  loA  to  believe 
there  were  witches,  but  that  which  happened  tony  Lord  Francis  of  Rot- 
land's  children  conyinced  him;  who  wete  bewitcBed  by  an  old  woman 
that  was  serrant  at  Belvoir  Castle,  bat  behiff  dlspfaaiioa,  she  oontracted 
with  the  devil  (who  oemrened  with  her  in  &b  rarm  of  a  eat  wiiom  she 
called  Rutlerkin)  to  make  away  those  children,  oat  of  moe  malignitj 
and  thirst  of  reveDge* 

<<  Bat  siaoe  the  beginning  of  these  unnatural  wars,  thae  may  be  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  produced  far  the  proof  of  this  black  tenet;  for  within 
the  compass  of  two  years,  near  upon  300  witches  were  amugned,  and 
the  major  part  executed*  in  Essex  and  Suffolk  only:  Scotland  swanns 
with  them  now  more  than  ever,  and  persons  of  good  quality  executed 
daily."  And  in  a  previous  letter  of  1646,  after  Charing  Cross  and  the 
other  crosses  which  stood  in  various  parts  of  London  had  been  removed 
(to  the  great  scandal  of  all  but  the  puritans),  and  a  great  change  effected 
in  all  outward  appearances  and  symbols,  he  says,  **  The  devil  may  widk 
freely  up  and  down  the  streets  of  London  now,  fbr  there  is  not  a  cross 
to  fright  him  anywhere;  and  it  seems  he  never  vms  so  hasy  in  any 
country  upon  earth,  fbr  ihere  have  been  mote  witches  ortaigned  ana 
executed  here  lately,  than  everwere  in  Mb  island  sinoethee 


In  thinking  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  these  unfortunate  people, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  age  was  a  harsh  one.  Even  to  a 
much  later  period,  the  Scotch  criminal  law*  was  very  strict, 
especially  against  the  poor;  and  was  enforced,  when  enforced  at 
all,  with  great  severity.  In  the  law  of  theft,  there  was  a  curioufl 
gradation  of  punishment.  Thus,  it  is  said,  if  a  thief  be  taken  with 
bread  worth  a  fiurthing,  and  from  one  farthing  to  four,  he  should 

*  See  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  on  CEiminalX4nr. 
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be  nonraed:  fov  Bnir'fiatiuuiigES  be  aliovld  Wpiit  in  ibe  jog^^and 

iMniiliea;  £roin  four  to  eight,  he  ehonld  low  an  ear;  and  if  iibt 

flUDe  tbief  be  beieafter  taken  ynA  eight  penmes,  be  should  be 

banged;  but  if  any  thief  dionld  be  taken  with  thirty^two  pennies 

and  a  fitrtfaing,  be  may  be  banged*    And  we  find*  that  upon  the 

26iii  of  Jnly,  1623,  two  fellowe,  called  Baith  and  Deane>  are 

Ofdained  to  be  hanged,  for  no  greater  ofifence  tiian  breaking  into 

Midena  and  stealing  bee-hivee,  and  eybows  or  youn^  oniony. 

If  nob,  boweyer,  wwleft  to  the  disoreiaon  of  the  judges,  who  could, 

toar  xoatanoe,  in  oaaes  of  fabeewearing  or  fbrgeiy,  order  the  guilty 

peiBon  to  be  banished,  to  be  soourged,  or  to  have  his  timgue 

]^ereed,  according  to  their  view  of  his  case.    In  one  ease,  a  geo- 

tteman  was  only  imprisoned  for  forgerjr,  becaose  he  was  ingenuous 

(t.  e.  of  good  hnalj)  and  in  necessity;  though  other  fbrgeie^ 

about  the  same  pened,  were  capitally  punished.    Torture  was 

allowed,  but  judges  could  not  torture  children  under  fourteen,  or 

rery  old  persons.   This  exemption  wasin  some  eountriee  extended 

to  women,  aok  penons,  and  such  as  had  been  eminent  in  any 

nation  for  learning,  or  other  arts.      'But,*  says    Sir    George 

Mackenzie,  '  all  this  k  arbitrary  among  us  T  a  too  significant  ob* 

aepvtttion.    Surely  it  u  to  this  period  lii$t  we  must  assign  the 

Btoiy,  which  roproaonts  a  judge  to  hare  been  so  much  amused 

with  the  Tarying  emotions  expressed  in  a  euitor's  countenance^ 

dmnng  Ike  pleaShng  of  a  cause,  that  he  proposed  to    Meoem 

against  him,  and  see  how  he  would  look  then.' 

But  to  return  to  earlier  times.  The  crown  was  00  feeble,  and 
the  great  nobility  so  strong,  that  no  man  could  be  safe  without 
Ihe  protection  01  some  powerfid  lord.  To  obtain  this  protection, 
almost  every  landowner  connected  himself  with  some  feudal  chief, 
by  a  bond  of  Manrent,  by  which  he  obliged  himself,  in  terms,  to 
become  man  and  servant  to  his  protector,  in  peace  and  war  (with 
the  nominal  exception  of  his  allegiance  to  the  <ax>wn),  to  ride  and 
go  with  him  when  required,  to  warn  him  of  any  harm  intended 
agab»t  him,  to  advise  him  faithfiilly,  and  to  keep  his  secrets. 
The  leading  nobility,  againj  entered  into  bcmds  of  friendship 
among  themsdves,  agreeing  to  stand  by  each  other  in  all  actions^ 
quarrels,  questions,  and  debates  whatsoever;  and  that  if  it  should 
happen  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  should  be  pursued,  molested, 
or  troubled  in  person  or  estate,  by  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever, in  that  case  all  would  take  part  in  resisting  such  proceed- 
ings; against  all  persons  except  the  king;  an  exception  not 
always  practically  observed-f 

*  Amot's  CTimima  TriaU. 

f  Many  bonds  of  this  sort,  as  well  da  bonds  of  Manrent,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
gttMicatiops  of  the  ^^alding  Chib. 
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mCwee  tt^  law  by  M7,<vderly  AQid^^^  ^Butjjeiaaiui 

viio  did  noi^  owi»  ui  to  stand  thw  Imal  ^  anj  qiquBiiX.pbAx^ 
wen  liaUe  tol^ettoncf  FuBaod  Sword;  tw  ia, to  ftjcprornimioiiy 
directed  to  the  Bioet  deadly  enouuuoB  of  tae  ju»eu9edy,ana  cWging 
the  oonvBuaeiba^ra  to  convocate  the  luges  iu  iurms,  anoL.  to  seek^ 
takey  and  ixopfis^n,  and  in  case  of  fomtanoe  or  hostile  oppoojiticui^ 
to  puisne  to  death,  the  parties  aocnsed;  and  if  the  lattery  an  their 
demioe,  should  happen  to  jQee  to  etpengths  or  houses,  then  th^ 
conunissioners  were  empowered  to  besi^  the  strengths  or  house^ 
to  za^»  fijre«  and  use  all  kinds  of  force  and  wadike  engines  tluit 
could  be  had  for  winning  thereof,  and  aporeheoding  we  reb^ 
and  their  aecomptioes;  and  jf  in  pursuit  ot  the  rebels  and  th^ 
aooompUoes,  or  m  such  meges,  there  should  hap^n.  (which  after 
this  hmt,  was  not  unlikely  to  happen)  fire-raismg,  xnutilatioi^ 
skughter,  destruction  of  com  or  goods,  or  other  incom^emences,  it 
^ras  dsclaced  that  the  same  should  not  be  inaputed  as  a  crime  or 
offence  to  the  conunissionersor  the  persons  aidmg  them. 

This  oommission  might  seem  sliingent  enough^  and  fully  equid 
to  any  emwgenoy,  especially  as  it  was  usually  jpranted  to  persona 
inter^ted  in  executing  it,  and  sometimes  even  assued  s^dn  parties 
who  had  never  been  cited  to  appear;  and  it  waa  the  cEicf  mstru- 
inent  empWed  in  the  ordinary  goyenunent  of  the  Highlands; 
but  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  SpaMin^Chib  we  find  a  document, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  ordmary  Letters  of  Fixe  and 
Sword  appear  a  friendly,  benignant,  and  paternal  communica- 
tion. 

The  Clan  Chattan  (a  numerous  race,  comprising  various  septs, 
which  though  difiering  in  name,  were  odlied  m  blood,  and  agreed 
to  a  great  extent  in  their  armorial  bearings,  and  especially  in 
bearing  the  mountain  cat,  as  their^  common  crest^  occupied 
the  central  Highlands  of  the  counties  of  Kincardme,  Aber- 
deen, Morajr,  Banff,  and  Inverness^  This  wild  tribe,  having 
auarrelled  with  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  his  dependants,  invaded 
le  lowland  parts  of  Morayshire,  and  ravaged  tne  country;  and, 
in  particular  (according  to  the  statements  m  the  document  about 
to  be  quoted),  they  went  to  the  lands  of  James  Dunbar,  of  Tar- 
J)ert,  in  the  Bray  of  Moray,  and  were  there  guilty  of  fire-raising, 
slew  six  men  and  two  women,  and  maimed  other  five  men,  and 
made  great  pillage  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  goats,  swine,  &c., 
whereupon  .the  Earl  of  Moray  obtained,  in  1528,  the  king's  letters 
commanding  the  Eail  of  Moray,  lieutenant,  *  to  pass  upon  the 
Clan  Chattan  and  Badenoch,  /or  to  destroy  them  alutherlie^ 

These  dreadful  letters  state  that  the  king  and  his  council  (this 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Douglases,  during  the  minority 
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^emptions  ^one  l>y  the  €3ftn'  Ol^ttan  and  the]!k:''a9afit«ra  agiaiiisl 
&e  commoti  weal,  h«itt  determiiied  to  make'  mif^fer  iig^frmmaifM 
itoid'  desiruct&m  of  ^H  that  tlsnt,  their  asmstera  a^d'  pirrt4akerft 
^ey  conimaiid  the  Earl  of  Moray,  as  Beutenant  of  the  morth^ 
«nd  the  sheiiffi  6t  the  northern  counties,  to  go  tip  in  ftiU  force^ 
in  imtitatj  array,  upcm  the  Clan  Ghattan,  and  invade  them  td 
their  utter  destnicjtion,  by  daughter,  turning,  drowning,  and 
^heif  -wtiys,  and  to  leave  no  creature  living  m'that  olan,  excei^ 
priests,  vrometi,  and  children.  The  destroyers  are  to  take  to 
iSiemselves,  fbr  their  pains,  all  the  goods  ik  the  Clan  Chattan 
isrhich  they  can  seize;  and  are  promised  in  addition  a  reward 
from  the  fang  for  good  service.  AH  irho  take  part  with  the 
Clan  Chattan  are  to  be  treated  Eke  tiiem;  and  not  only  are  i^ 
'persons  executing  this  decree  to  be  free  from 'all  question  ni 
te^ct  of  the  intended  invasions,  slaughter!^,  bttmings,  taking  <£ 
goods,  and  other  mischiefs  done  to  &e  GlanCSial/taft  or  msis 
assisters;  bat  all  sharpness  done,  and  to  be  done  upon  them,  shall 
te  deemed  t6  be  lawftilly  and  righteously  doiie.  The  Women  and 
children  of  the  clan  are  to  be  taken  to  the  coast,  where  ships  shaH 
be  provided,  at  the  public  expense,  to  sail  with  them  forth  of  the 
3Pealm,  and  land  with  ihera  in  Jesland,  Zealand,  or  Norway, 
because  Joh!  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  royal  mercy!)  it  vrefb 
inhumanity  ( !)  to  put  hands  in  the  blood  of  women  and  children. 

The  Earl  of  Moray,*  having  provided  himself  with  this  com- 
mission, assembled  an  army,  and  surprised  the  Clan  Chattaii. 
He  took  about  200  of  them,  together  with  William,  the  brother 
of  Hector  Macintosh,  who  had  commanded  in  the  incur^ris.  They 
were  all  hanged;  and  WilHam,  after  his  death,  was  quarteredf, 
and  his  head  was  fastened  upon  a  pole  at  Dyke,  in  Morayshire, 
His  quarters  were  sent  to  Elgin,  Forres,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness, 
there  to  be  set  up  for  an  example  to  others.  Not  one  man  of  all 
the  200  could  be  induced  to  confess  where  Hector  was,  though 
life  was  severally  promised  to  every  one  of  them  upon  this  con- 
dition, as  they  were  led  along  to  the  gallows.  Their  faith  was 
so  true,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded,  either  by  fair  means,  or 
by  any  terror  of  death,  to  betray  their  captain.  Thus  were  these 
gallant  and  true-hearted  men  destroyed  by  a  stretch  of  tyrannical 
wickedness  not  surpassed  in  history. 

Innumerable  were  the  deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed  every- 
where in  those  days.  Many  such  acts,  public  and  private,  are 
confusedly  chronicled  in  a  sort  of  rambling  diary  and  obituary 
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keptbyoneCuHen^VMrof  AbeMken.^  ^Ektt(notto.] 
Ae  ecmftiGte  among  the  great  noblea  at  Mmt),  on  the  lOth  of 
Oetober,  1571,  ike  field  of  Tidliangut  mm  stiiekn,  betwooa 
Adam  Gordon  and  Arthur  Forbes,  brodier  to  Lord  fWbes,  whe» 
theaaid  Arthur  was  skin,  with  amidry  otheisofhisUn:  on  the  other 
Bide,  John  Gordon,  of  Buekie,  with  diyero  hurt  on  both  sides.  Oa 
the  20th  day  of  the  suoeeeding  month,  the  fidd  of  Graibfltane  was 
stricken  by  John  Master,  of  Forbes,  and  Adam  Groidon,  brodier 
to  Lord  Hundy,  where  the  said  John  lost  the  field,  and  was 
taken,  and  sund^  of  his  Idn  and  friends  skin,  to  the  number  on 
both  sides  of  threesoore,  or  thereby;  and  good  Duncan  Forbes 
slain  the  said  day.  Gilbert  Slnowis,  elder,  Burgess  of  Aberdeen, 
was  skin  by  James  Gordon,  brother  to  the  Laud  of  Abeigeldy, 
at  the  causeway  end,  ^in^  to  the  Cross,  on  the  1st  of  DeemAtx^ 
ld74.  Gilbert  Knowis,  his  son,  also  was  skin  on  the  same  day, 
by  the  said  James,  haying  in  company  with  him  WiUiam  David- 
son, Burgess  of  Aberdeen.  Among  the  many  other  private 
murders  which  CuUen  mentions,  we  find  that  John  Wishart^ 
oordwainer,  was  slain  by  James  Patenon,  hangman  of  Aberdeen; 
and  the  said  James  hanged,  and  his  head  set  on  the  port,  them- 
fore.  But  skyers  and  slain  were  ^neraUy  people  of  condition, 
and  in  such  cases  we  do  not  perceive  that  any  punishment  was 
inflicted. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  especially  noticed:  ^  On  the 
24th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  God  1572  years,  Jasper  OuUen 
(as  the  chronologer  thinks  proper  to  style  Cohgny),  great  admiral 
of  France,  was  cruelly  murdered  in  Paris,  under  colour  of  ficiend* 
ship,  at  the  King  of  rfayarre's  bridal,  and  under  night,  by  die 
most  cursed  King  of  France,  Monsieur  his  brother,  and  by  the 
deyice  of  the  pope,  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  monks, 
frkrs,  canons,  priests,  nuns,  and  whole  rabble  of  that  deyilish 
sort  of  Papists,  devised  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  whose  cruel 
murder  we  pray  God  to  reyenge.     So  be  it.' 

The  country  gentlemen  appear  to  have  been  yery  glad  to  serye 
the  offices  of  provost  and  bailie,  and  the  borough  equally  glad  to 
secure  their  assistance.  Tliere  was  even  some  struggle  for  the  su- 
premacy in  town  politics,  and  a  conflict  between  the  open  and  the 
close  system  of  elections.  Moreover  there  was  a  sort  of  aristocracy 
among  the  citizens  themselves,  consisting  of  those  who  were  <» 
•  the  old  blood  of  the  town.'  A  deficiency  in  this  kind  of  genii- 
Uty  was  apt  to  be  made  matter  of  reproach  against  persons  in  high 
office.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Alexander  Jaflray  was  chosen  proyost, 
many  held  cheap  both  the  man  and  the  election,  as  he  was  not  of 
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'ibs-cdd  Ufiod  of  j&Q  towBt'  bo^ifae  gsandftoti  of  Aliaxter(TMdEer); 
^Md,  tli«B8&]S,  was  flat  down  in  the  provoei's  deasB,  before  his  «i« 
fcaniUjL^V  one  bdbui  pye  .to  flevmon:'*  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
teioe  mo  noiace  of  the  indigmtj. 

The  anoieDtt  acta  of  the  Scottish  pariiament  contain  mterestiiig 
noticea  of  what  was  paeaiBg  in  pubUc  and  in  private  life.    They 
«imoe  great  sdicitude  for  the  public  defimee.    All  classes  are  to 
ha  prei»ied  with  arms  accoxdiag  to  their  degree;  and  in  order  to 
pcosnote  skill  in  archery  (the  great  aocomplishment  of  the  English 
yeoman  and  the  vital  want  of  the  Scotch,  by  which  they  fre- 
quently su£kred  in  war),  the  old  Scottish  games  of  foot-ball,  and 
golf,  aie-actually  prohibited,  and  tlie  regular  practice  of  archery  is 
eammanded  in  every  parish .    It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  made 
at  eadi  padsh  church  a  pair  of  butts,  and  that  shooting  shall  be  prac- 
tieed  eveiy  Sunday;  that  each  man  shall  shoot  six  shots  at  least, 
and  those  who  do  not  come  to  shoot,  shall  be  fined  twopence  a 
^eoe,  for  the  ardiers  to  drink.    There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  country  was  eictremely  poor  and  unsettled.    Lepers  formed  a 
BQuiexDUB  class,  and  they  ave  ordered  to  remain  (except  at  stated 
times)  at  their  hospitals  and  other  places  without  the  boroughs. 
Sifttute  after  statute  enjoins  the  king's  justices  to  take  inquisition 
of  soman,  tje.  persons  who  forcibly  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
houses  of  others; — ^bards    (Oh  Helicon  I)  masterful  or  sturdy 
h^gan,  and  feigned  fools;  and  either  to  bamiah  them  the  country. 
Off  to  send  them  to  the  kind's  prison*    If  sornars  or  masterful  b^* 
gaxs  have  any  property,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  their  support  m 
psriaon  as  long  as  U  lasts;  their  ears  are  then  to  be  nailed  to  the 
tecme,  or  some  tree,  and  cut  off;  after  which  they  are  to  be 
faanished,  and,  if  found  again,  to  be  hanged.  No  direction  is  ^ven 
aa  to  the  property  of  bards;  probably  because  the  law  did  not 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  their  having  any.     Copyright,  ap- 
parently, had  not  aequirea  any  great  value. 

Fanuliar  as  we  are  with  the  early  extinction  of  wolves  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  startling  to  find  the  Scottish  legislature  providing  m 
the  fifteenth  century  that  wolves'  whelps  should  be  hunted  by 
every  baron,  four  times  a  year,  or  as  often  as  a  wolf  appeared ;  any 
sum  who  failed  to  go  to  the  hunt  was  liable  to  a  fine,  while  he 
who  brought  in  the  head  of  a  wolf  or  a  fox  was  entitled  to  a  re* 
ward,  for  the  crime  of  vulpicide,  so  justly  odious  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  actually  encouraged  in  the  dark  ages !  All  birds  of 
prey  are  to  be  shun,  in  order  that  wild-fowl  may  be  preserved; 
not  for  sporting,  but  *  for  the  sustentation  of  man:'  partridges^ 
plovexB,  gray  hens,  and  moor^cocks,  are  not  to  be  taken  with  any 
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manner  of  instcument  frpm  the  l^^pmuxM^rp^.I^tx^ 
and  a  penalty  h  fixed  for  iKe  lulmig  Qtl^rea^oc.^^ 
time.  Hie  preservation  of  salmon  was  a^^mostanxioady  ffo- 
Tided  for;  and  we  have  heard  of  an  en^tbient  that  t)ie  opeaui^ 
in  all  craives  should  be  wide  enough  for  a  sow  (cBmenaona  not 
slated)  to  turn  in  without  touching  eith^  ^de  with  snout  or  tail! 
Absenteeism  was  common,  owing  to  the  concentration  of  esUtefl  in 
a  few  hands,  a  process  which  many  of  the  great  families  cqntuia* 
f^ly  carried  on,  oy  every  kind  of  fraud  and  opprea^on.  Pxopriatoss 
are,  therefore,  requirea  to  repair  their  castles  and  manor-nouaea, 
and  to  occupy  them  either  in  person  or  by  their  friends,  so  that 
the  produce  of  ihe  estate  may  be  spent  upon  it.  The  pl^tji^g  cf 
trees  and  hed^,  and  even  the  sowing  of^ broom,  are  from  time  to 
time  commanded,  with  an  anxiety  which  shows  that  little  defer- 
ence was  paid  to  the  injunction. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  thact  in  such  a  state  of  soeietj  it 
oould  be  thought  neeessary  to  enact  laws  to  restrain  excess  in  per- 
sonal expenditure;  yet  so  it  was;  for  all  rude  eovemments  fidl 
into  the  error  of  attempting  to. govern  too  mui£;  and  at  a  time 
when  the  law  was  not  strong  enough  to  give  any  thing  like  safety 
to  life  or  property,*^  all  persons  exoept  nobl^nen  and  theb  heirs 
were  forbidden  to  weaar  embroidenr,  peaarls,  or  bulfion,  under  pain 
of  escheat  of  the  '  array'  to  the  Icing.  And  in  another  acti*  ^e 
lords  of  parliament,  after  dedaiing  that  the  realm  in  each  state  is 
greatly  impovenshod  through  sumptuous  elothing^  both  of  mea  and 
women  ('  Tis  pride  that  piuls  the  country  down/  says  the  old  IdbI- 
lad;  and  so  thought  that  economioal  sovereign  £mg  Stephen,  when 
he  complained  of  his  tailor's  charges),  pfoceeds  to  lay  down  a 
vestiary  code  with  edif^inR  minuteness.  People  in  boroui|ha, 
living  by  merchandise,  (witn  the  exception  of  persons  in  digaityt 
as  aldermen,  bailies,  and  other  good  men  who  axe  of  the  council  of 
the  town,  and  their  wives),  are  not  to  wear  cloths  of  silk,  or  ooetly 
scarlet  in  gowns,  or  expensive  furs;  and  the  men  are  directed  (a 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  task)  to  make  their  wives  and  daughters 
be  habiUmented  according  to  their  estate;  that  is  to  say,  on  their 
heads  short  ciirphes  with  uttJe  hoods,  such  as  are  used  in  Flanders^ 
England,  and  other  countries.  As  to  gowns,  it  is  commanded 
that  no  woman  wear  '  tails'  of  unbecoming  lengthy  nor  gowns 
furred  under,  except  on  holidays. 

These  rules  are  prescribed  not  onljr  to  buj^eaaes,  bat  abo  to 
poor  gentlemen  and  their  wives,  living  in  the  oountey,  and  having 
Usa  than  a  certain  income.  Workpeople  are  restricted. on  work« 
days  to  dothes  of  gray  and  white,  aiid  on  hoUdaya  to  light  bhiBi 
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3Siy  'an^  rtdj'  aiid  tfi^  Vomen'e  ourcKea  miist  be  of  tHeir  own' 
mftl^g',  find  not  ^xceedin^  the  pnoe  of  forty-pence  the  ell,  and  no^ 
woman  is  to  come  to  Mn(  of  market  with  her  face  muzzled  or 
eorered,  so  that  she  may  not  be  known^  uivler  pain  of  escheat  or 
tSie  curcfal  The  clei^  aie  forbidden  to  use  robes  and  fuixed 
gowns,  with  the  exception  of  persons  *  constitute  in  dignity'  iu 
oathedfftl  or  college  kirk,  persons  spending  200  marks  a  year,' 
great  nobles,  and  doctors.  These  remilations  are  to  be  obeyed 
under  pain  of  the  escheat  of  the  habit.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
eiver,  that  they  were  not  much  attended  to,  for  even  in  \h&  article 
of  *  tails'  it  apoears  that  in  the  time  of  James  IV.  the  utmost  law* 
lessaesB  prevailed — since  Dunbar  speaks  of  the  ladies'  trains  as 
''Sic  foul  taOsi  to  sweep  the  causeway  dean  ;*' 

and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  practice  lias  ever  yet  been 
bcought  into  coxiformity  with  the  kw.  The  dainties  of  we  table 
in  Dunbar's  time,  axe  noticed  by  him  aa  fi;^ows*  He  wishes  for 
the  king's  return  from  his  penance  at  Linlithgow. 

^  To  eat  twao,  crane,  partridge,  and  plover, 

And  eveiy  ftdi  that  swims  in  rirer; 

To  dzink  with  us  the  new  fresh  wine 

That  grew  upon  the  river  ef  Rhine; 

Fresh  fragraot  darets  out  of  France, 

Of  Angers^  and  of  Orleans." 
It  was  not  till  a  much  later  period,  that  the  word  claret  became 
reetiicted  to  the  wines  of  Boixleaux.  There  were  savans  about 
the  court  in  those  days,  and,  in  particular,  a  native  of  Lombard]^,* 
who  caused  the  king  to  believe,  that  he,  by  his  chemical  slaU, 
would  make  fine  gold  of  other  metal,  which  science  he  called  the 
Quintessence,  whereupon  the  king  made  great  cost,  but  all  in 
vain  I  That  age  aspired,  like  our  own,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
flying,  for  the  long,  having  despatched  an  embassy  to  France  on 
the  27th  of  So^tember,  1507,  the  Lombard  philosopher  took  in 
hand  to  fly  witn  wings,  and  to  be  in  France  before  the  ambas- 
sadcxB.  And  to  that  effect,  he  caused  a  pair  of  wings  to  be  made 
of  feathers,  whidi  being  fastened  upon  him,  he  flew  off  the  Castle 
of  Stirling,  but  shortly  fell  to  the  ground,  and  broke  his  thigh- 
bone. Thffi  accident  he  ascribed,  not  to  any  imperfection  in  his 
theory,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  there  were  some  hen-feathera 
in  the  wii^,  which  naturally  yearned  for  and  coveted  the  dung- 
hill, and  not  the  skies.  In  this  attempt,  it  seems  he  imitated  one 
Bladud,  Kiz^  of  England,  who,  as  histories  mention,  decked 
himaslf  in  feathers,  and  presumed  to  fly  in  the  air,  but  filing  on ' 
the  temple  <rf  ApoUo,  Iwkehis  neck.  ^ 

*  See  Bishop  Letkj's  Histar7. 


ant  Amum^SMiU^IiflL 

A  YOj  lofi^theoieliGal  Tiew  ^as  taken  at  first  of  the  con* 
amentious  obligatioiui  of  an  adrocate.  Adroeates  andfar-speakenr 
in  temporal  oonrt  pleading,  and  also  the  paitiefl  tibat  they  plead 
for,  if  they  be  pkmtiffii,  are  ordered,*  b^ore  th^  be  heaid  in 
any  catifle,  to  swear  that  th^  believe  the  oaose  they  are  to  plead 
ia  good  and  lawfol;  and  if  the  prindpal  party  lie  absent,  the 
advocate  most  swear  in  his  stead,  according  to  tibe  sentiments  o(hi- 
tained  in  the  following  ^  metres:' 

'<  lUud  juretur,  quod  lis  sibi  justa  videtur, 
£t  si  quaeretur,  veruin  noa  iniicietur  ; 
Nil  permittetur,  nee  fidsa  probatio  detar ; 
Ut  hs  taidetur,  dilatio  nulla  petetur." 

It  is  directed  by  the  same  parliament,  that  when  a  man  wished 
to  appeal  against  a  sentence,  he  was  not  to  use  strong  language, 
but  ^  anlu  to  say  that  the  doom  is  false,  stinking,  and  rotten  in. 
itself.'  It  is  to  be  observed,  with  reference  to  modem  habits  of 
speech  upon  similar  sabjects,  that  this  licence  is  only  given  by  &e 
statute  where  the  deciaon  is  subject  to  appeal.  But  indeed  the 
phraseology  of  those  daj^  of  chivalry  and  romance  was  rather 
energetic.  The  language  of  the  legislature  itself  is  on  one  occasion 
a  litUe  to  the  north  side  of  civil  towards  l)ie  King  of  England. 
*  And  because  it  is  verily  trusted  and  supposed  that  the  revare 
(robber)  Edward  [IV.]  calling  himself  King  of  England,  throogli 
burning  avarice,  and  for  fa!be  reif  (rapine)  and  conqxtest^  not 
dreading  God,  nor  llie  effusion  of  Chnstian  blood,  nor  havings 
respeot  or  remembrance  that  he  was  obliged  and  sw<xn  to  have 
kept  the  truce,  but  postponing  the  bond  of  his  loyalty  and  honoor 
iliat  he  should  have  had,  is  absolutely  set  to  continue  in  llie  way 
tliat  he  has  moved  and  begun,  and  by  all  his  power  tends  and 
^apes  to  invade  and  destroy,  and,  in  so  far  as  he  may,  to  conquest 
tins  realm,'  the  three  estates  grant  to  Kin^  James  III.  supplies  for 
tile  defence  of  his  kin^om.  King  Edward,  after  this,  could 
scarcely  inform  his  parhament  *  that  ne  continued  to  receive  from 
all  foreign  powers  assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition.' 

It  appears  from  the  following  act  of  parliament,t  which  is  no 
doubt  familiarly  known  to  Lord  Campoell,  the  reformer  of  the 
law  of  libel,  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  licentiousness  of  the  press^ 
and  its  free  discussion  of  questions,  sacred  and  pro&ne,  alumed 
and  irritated  the  priesthood  and  the  government: — 

'  Inasmuch  as  there  are  divers  printers  in  this  realm  who  daily 
and  continually  print  books  oonoemin^  the  Faith,  ballads,  songs, 
bksphemations,  rhymes  as  well  of  churchmen'  as  of  tempcml 
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pei9aiui,.a2id  tatgedies.M  ^vvell  in  the  Latin  ittintfae  EngluJE 
tOQApe;  not  fleen»  viewed,  and  sOoxundeiDed  by  the  fluneiioiB,  and 
tcmrting  to  the  defamation. and  alander  of  the  lieges  of  the  reahn; 
to  pnt  a  atop  to  such  inooniFeniences,  it  is  oidained  that  no  printer 
presume  to  piint  any  books,  ballads,  son^,  blasphemations, 
ihjmes,  or  tragedies,  either  in  the  Latin  or  the  English  tongue, 
in  time  to  come,  until  the  same  be  seen,  viewed,  and  examined  bv 
some  wise  and  discreet  persons,  deputed  thereunto  by  the  ordi- 
naries, and  thereafter  a  licence  had  and  obtained  from  our  sovereign 
lady,*  by  the  lord  governor,  for  printing  such  books;  imder  pam 
of  confiscation  of  all  the  printer's  goods,  and  banishing  him  firom 
the  realm  for  ever.' 

Alas  for  all  sovereign  ladies,  and  alas  for  all  lords  governors ! 
fte  doem  was  g<me  forth — it  was  too  late  to  interfere  with  the 
pablication  of  *  books,  ballads,  songs,  blasphemations,  rhymes, 
and  tragedies  f  that  fierce  contest  of  pen  and  tongue,  and  hand 
and  heart,  had  begun,  by  which  Scotland  was  so  long  to  be  dis- 
tracted, and  which  was  to  exhibit  such  wonderfiil  traits  of  good 
and  evil,  and  to  develop  so  remarkably  the  character  of  her  people. 
Of  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit  of  theological  discussion  pervaded 
society  during  this  great  struggle,  an  amusing  instance  is  given  in 
one  of  HoweU's  letteis,  written  from  Edinburgh  in  1639,  during 
the  Bitting'  of  the  General  Assembly: 

**The  bishops  are  all  gone  to  wrack,  and  they  have  had  but  a  sorry 
fimeral ;  the  veiy  name  is  grown  so  contemptible,  that  a  black  dog,  if 
he  have  any  white  marks  about  him,  is  called  Bishop.  Our  Lord  of 
GaotBrburvia  gtawn  hero  so  odions,  Uiat  they  call  him  commonly  in  the 
Fd^  'Thepiicst  of  Baal/aod  'the  son  of  fieMal.' 

''Ill  tell  voiir  lardship  of  a  passage  which  happened  ktriyinmy 
lodgiiu^,  whicn  is  a  tavern :  I  had  sent  for  a  shoemaker  to  make  me  8 
pair  of  boots,  and  my  landlord,  who  is  a  pert,  smart  man,  brought  up  a 
cfaopin  of  white  wine  (and  £ot  this  particular  there  are  better  Fsench 
wines  here  than  in  England,  and  cheaper ;  for  they  are  but  at  a  groat  a 
quart,  and  it  is  a  crime  of  a  high  nature  to  mingle  or  sophisticate  any 
wine  here).  Over  this  chopin  of  white  wine,  my  vintner  and  shoemaker 
fell  into  a  hot  dispute  about  bishops.  The  shoemaker  grew  very  furious, 
and  called  them  *  the  firebrands  of  heU,  the  panders  of  the  whore  of 
Bahylon,  and  the  instruments  of  the  devil,'  and  that '  they  were  of  his 
institation,  not  of  God's/  [In  short  he  had  *  a  quarrel  with  episcopacy 
ateegether.']  My  vintner  took  him  up  smartly,  and  said,  '  Hold,  neigh*- 
hour  there,  do  not  you  knoiir  as  well  as  I,  that  Titus  and  Timothy  were 
hUiops  ?  that  our  Saviour  is  entitled  the  bishop  of  our  souls  ?  tiiat  the 
word  hishop  is  as  freqnently  mentioned  in  Sdriptum,  as  the  name  pastmv 
dder,  or  ieaoon?  than  why  do  you  imreigh  so  Utteily  against  them  ? 

*  Maiy ,  then  in  France* 


M4  '    3m!kaSioaari^^e^y^i\. 
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or  a  hundred  thouomd  of  jow  tmd«  shcml^  t%:  th9  kmufOb  «ai 
calfskin  leather  boots  for  neat's  leather,  or.  do  ot)i^  eheats}  must.  ^19 
iherefore  go  barefoot  ?  must  the  gentle  orafb  of  flboemakisrs  fall  thimfo^ 
to  the  ffround  ?  It  is  the  fault. of  the  men,  not  of  ihf  eaUing.*  Tb« 
shoemaker  was  so  gravelled  at  this  that  he  was  put  to  his  last,  tot  lif 
had  not  a  word  more  to  say;  so  my  vintner  got  the  day.*' 

llie  tone  and  temper  of  the  Assembly  of  1638  ore  etrildii^lj 
depicted  in  '  Grordbn's  History  of  Scota  A&irs/  jmnted  l^  tbo 
Spalding  Club: 

''  How  soon  the  ComBussloner  was  goae^  candlos  were  bsangkt  mto 
the  Church ;  and  the  modemtop:  be«an%r  to  iediorl  die  meoibeif  of  Am 
Assembly  that  sinee  kings  were  Quist'g  sulgeeffl^  na  ipendiiers  <kf  iktA 
meeting  should  suffer  themselves  either  for  fear  of  a  &vour  io  ai^  vamM 
for  to  he  reduced  from  the  obedience  to  ChcUt's  commands  in  the  least; 
that  now  they  were  to  rely  upon  Christ's  immediate  presldence  anioi^gst 
them,  whom  nrom  the  very  beginning  of  their  business  they  had  found 
eoing  favourably  a]on^  with  them;  that  Christ  bids  all  expect lihai 
thinga  shall  come  for  best  to  those  who  commit  themselves  to  him  for 
their  guide  ;  that  they  needed  not  for  to  be  discouraged^  for  any  blo^s 
iliat  should  be  east  into  their  way,  specndly  wi(9i  ^ose  whereby  it  was 
manifotly  disooivered  how  prejudieial  this  work  they  were  about  wiis  to 
the  Idagdom  of  Saian  ana  of  Ai»iiohfi$ty  as  also  how  acceptable  h  wss 
to  Christ,  the  geoeral  of  this  <x»nbat>  lor  to  rebuild  the  ruins  of  his 
beloved  Zion." 

This  was  spoken  in  1688,  not  in  1843,  by  Oorenantors,  not  by 
non^ntmnonists.  We  are  not  disposed  to  argue  the  questions 
then  or  now  under  disctission,  which,  indeed,  are  vitally  different 
from  each  other;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  how  closely 
the  style  of  the  Covenanters  has  of  late  been  imitated;  with  what 
^uiet  assurance  it  is  still  assumed  that  the  regulations  of  an  infal- 
lible assembly  are  equivalent  to  immediate  cfeclarations  of  divine 
irill,  and  that  opposition  can  only  proceed  from  the  worst  agency 
and  the  worst  motives. 

The  recent  troubles  of  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie  are  well 
known.  It  is  odd  to  find  their  preaecessors  two  centuries  ago  in 
«  very  similar  dilemma.  Gordon  says  that  *  after  the  rising  of  the 
assembly,  the  two  commissioners  for  the  presbytery  of  Strauibogye 
trent  to  the  king's  commissioner,  humbly  desiring  his  grace  to 
teU  them  what  they  should  do,  they  being  cast  in  two  extremes, 
betwixt  disobedience  to  the  king's  command,  and  the  members  of 
the  assembly,  who  were  resolved  all  to  sit,  with  whom  they  would 
tfladly  oonoor,  if  they  thought  the  hazard  were  not  great  to 
SiQowJ 
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be  jtemembened  A/A  therfeudBtl  BimgwignB«6ldoid  Iiid  ttHcir  nion«y 

aittiseb  di8poBAl,aa(d'thtfttkmoiA7*i&€^^  of  exercMi^  any  exten« 

iive  hcepiCBJity  wad  by  jpuithig'  in  ferde  their  rigbts  oipurvejrance 

WdA  lonTfaig  contributions  on  tlieir  loyal  sh^ects  and  vassabj 

Accordingly/ Kipg  James  VI.,  Hs  marriage  being  concludedi 

writes  to  the  Laira  of  Arbuthriot  on  the  '  penult'  day  of  August, 

1589,  stating  his  hourly  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  his  queeoi 

and  the  necessity  of  receiving  her^  as  his  ambassador  had  been 

xeMived  in  Denmark,  with  honourable  entertainment.    To  this 

end  he  throws  himselr  upon  the  good  wiH  of  his  loving  subjects, 

and  earnestly  desires  the  laird  to  send  him,  in  aid  of  the  nonourabld 

cfaaiges  to  be  made  in  thk  action,  mioh  quantity  of  &t  beef  and 

BRitton,  wild  fowl,  and  venisoa,  or  otl^  stuff,  meet  for  the 

pifrpose,  as  he  oould  possibly  provide  or  femisfa  of  his  own,  or 

prccuie  ftom  others.    The  loyal  feast,  however,  did  not  take 

place  so  toon  as  was  expected;  for  King  James's  sinde  and  so- 

fitaiy  act  of  gaDantry,  hid  voyage  to  Norway,  placed  him  at  the 

mercTjr  of  the  northern  storms,  raised  *  by  the  conspiracies  of 

witches  and  such  devilish  dragons'  (several  of  whom  were  executed 

for  this  crimed,  which  detained  him  for  a  whole  winter.    He  ooa* 

soled  himself  by  a  free  participation  in  Scandinavian  meixT^ 

making,  as  we  learn  from  his  &mou8  letter  of  promise  to  &x 

Alexander  landsay ,  which  is  dated  ^  fiom  the  Oasde  of  Cronebuigv 

where  we  are  diuiking  and  drvmg  otoerin  the  auld  manner/ 

[Dunbar  says  in  The  Tua  maryit  wemen  cmd  the  Wtdoy  *  Thus 

ar€Boe  they  ower  that  dear  night  with  dances  fuU  noMe.']     But  on 

his  return  to  Scotlimd,  he  again  addresses  the  Laird  of  Arbuthnot^ 

on  the  11th  of  May,  1590,  ad  hungrily  as  ever;  and  requests  him, 

since  the  voyage  loias  been  prosperous,  and  the  day  of  the  queen's 

coronation  is  approaching,  to  bring  up  '  such  support  of  stuff  and 

provision'  as  the  laird  had  already  got,  or  was  aDle  to  get,  accord 

mg  to  the  king's  former  letters  and  requests;  and  to  make  true 

report,  by  writing,  of  every  man's  forwardness  and  good  will  in 

this  behalf. 

Nothing,  probably,  that  ever  wore  a  crown  was  addressed  with 
more  outward  forms  of  reverence  than  the  '  most  dread  sovereiffa' 
King  James;  and  the  following  letter  from  his  chancellor,  the 
Earl  of  Dunfermline^  displays  a  thoroiigh  acquaintance  with  his 
learned  tasks  and  the  otncr  peculiarities  of  lus  character,  wbic^ 
however,  were  more  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  habits  of 
the  age,  than  we  are  wont  to  imagine. 

*^  Most  sacred  Sovegi^^gD^ 

'*  X  .crave  your  majesty's  fevcmr  that  it  may  be  lawfid  to  me  gif^ 
entry  ito  this  letter,  with  some  report  of  the  antiquity.     I  think  tn  a 


3M  Jneient  ]^t>iiUk  e^. 


tibftt  hm  ddigfated  all  In  days  m  kttefl^  ^ai6x^  to  Aa 
laanied  and  wise  ki^  in  tho  woeU,  k  eaimot  be  nopo^ 


some  mamoiy  of  learnii^  be  inftennized  uianin. 
Marcus  Scanrnsy  a  man  of  great  xenown  among  tiie  7 
TtpubUcOy  bdng  aocQsed  by  Quintos  Vanus  of  a  very  i 
he  should  have  leceiyed  money  from  the  Kinf  Mithxidates  for  to  1 
the  affidrs  of  Rome:  after  his  accuser  had  diBduccd  all  azgmnents  { 
probations  he  oould  devise,  he  used  no  other  defence  hst  tms^  Qhm 
Varum  aity  Marcum  regia  pecunia  corrujafum^  rempubUcam  prodere 
voiuisse.  Marcus  Scaums  huic  culpa  amnem  esse  negcU;  uiri  magis 
eredendum  puiaiisf  Which  defence  was  followed  widi  tfie  acftlamationa 
of  the  whde  people,  condemning  the  aocnser  as  a  calnmniator  and  a 
liar,  and  acknowledging  the  deMder*8  midoabted  virtue  and  honesty. 
Master  John  Forbes,  a  condemned  tnitor  for  his  rebeifioas  and  seditioos 
conventicles,  holden  as  gsDsnd  anssmblifs  againafe  your  msjesly^  m^ 
thority  and  command,  acenNB  jaar  unjeslj'a  chaacellor  to  have  glvmt 
advice,  counsel,  or  conssnt  to  the  hoiding  of  the  said  mntinoas 
Your  'muesty's  chancellor  says  it  is  a  aMBiftst  Jte^  aad  if  it 
stand  wiu  his  honour  and  dignity  of  his  place  to  enter  in  cootsfl 
with  such  a  condemned  traitor,  could  clearly  venfy  the  saana  Ma 
John  Forbes  and  all  his  coUei^^es  abides  stall  at  tibe  maintenanoe  and 
justification  of  that  their  assembly,  as  a  godly  and  lawfol  prooaedingv 
Your  majesty's  chancellor,  by  his  pi^lic  letters,  discharged  and  coontesr- 
xnanded  the  said  assembly;  he  has  since  condemned  we  sud  assembly 
as  a  seditious  and  unlawnd  deed,  and  all  the  partakers  and  maintunen 
of  the  same  as  mntinons  and  seditious  persons.  Your  sacred  majesty 
has  to  judge  whidi  of  those  two  is  most  irorth^  of  credit  Furthei;  I 
diink  not  needful  to  trouble  your  miuesty  in  this  matter,  but  some  in* 
formation  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Alexander  Hay,  v?hich  it  may  please  ymor 
Highness  to  accept  and  hear  of,  wiKo  host  kisoro  firam  nDve  ^    '  * 


aying  the  eternal  God  long  to  psasorfe  your  mjesty  in  afl  kiadk^ 


mm  may  perout  the  same.    So  most  humbly  taidng  my  bave, 

praying  the  •'-"'• 

Izest, 

**  Your  sacred  majesty's  most  humble  and  obecKent  sub}eet  and 

servitoor, 

DunfonnUBe*" 
"Edr.  25May,  1606. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  in  high  station  were  in  many 
cases  most  carefully  educated.  The  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  perished 
in  that  fetal  mMee  in  his  castle  at  Perth,  the  victim  prooably  of 
his  own  vindictive  ambition,  had  lately  returned  from  the  conti- 
nent, rich  In  all  the  learning  and  accomplishments  of  Europe. 
The  Earl  of  Aboyne,  son  of  Vie  Marquis  of  Huntl^,  has  left  lines 
sufficiently  graceful  and  sprightly,  of  which  a  specimen  follows. 


EABL  OF  ABOTNFS  LINBB:* 

1. 
*^  Kb  not  thy  beauty  nor  Hhj^  wii^ 
That  did  my  heart  obtain; 
For  none  of  these  could  conquer  yet 

Either  n^  breast  or  braine; 
And  if  you*n  not  prove  kind  to  me, 

Yet  true  as  heretofore, 
Yoinr  slave  henceforth  FU  scorn  to  be, 
Nor  doat  upon  you  more! '' 


4. 
«Think  not  my  fancy  to  o'eroome 
By  proving^  thus  unkind. 
Nor  fKWtfainjr  smile,  nor  seeming  frown. 
Can  mmr  my  mind^" 

6. 
**  I  mean  to  love  and  not  to  doat, 
m  love  for  love  again; 
And,  if  ye  say  ye  love  me  not, 

FH  laingh  at  your  disdainl 
Kyoall  be  loving.  111  be  kind. 

And  still  Fll  constant  be; 
And,  if  the  time  does  change  your  mind, 
FU  change  as  soon  as  yeV* 

A  Tery  fiKvourable  account  is  giyen  of  the  Chancellor  Dunfeim- 
line,  in  a  little  mece  of  aotobioffraphy  by  his  brother-in-law,  John, 
second  Earl  of  Perth.t  The  *  cnanoellor,'  he  says,  *  was  instructed 
with  most  virtues,  learned,  and  heroic  qualities,  as  having  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  youth  in  the  best  towns  of  Italy  and Irance, 
where  all  good  literature  was  professed.  A  main  most  meek,  just, 
and  wise,  deserving  greater  commendation  than  paper  can  con- 
tain/ 

The  Earl  of  Perth's  account  of  his  own  life  possesses  that  in- 
terest which  a  minute  and  naturally  written  record  of  occurrences, 
and,  still  more,  of  thoughts,  must  alwaj^s  in  time  acauire.  He 
was  originally  a  younger  brother.  Special  care  was  taxen  of  the 
education  of  the  eldest,  James,  Master  of  Drummond,  who  was 
sent  to  France  for  his  education,  like  all  Scotchmen  of  condition; 
andfwho  turned  out  very  well.    John  was  all  this  time  little  re- 

•  FtabliBbed  in  the  Spalding  Chib  lOscellany. 
t  SpakUng  Miicdfauiy,  voL  ii. 


gfu^ed,  and  was  aent  to  the  scliool  of  I)iinhl;tvjf ,  ytegerhfyaa^qt 
carelessly  looked  to  for  seven  or  daht  7 wb,  1u9  ^acliew  Ibfuijg 
Ignorant  person^  '  icsingt^eir  sla^^  diec^dmeroanfoin'td  llMBa 
own  humours,  teaching  J^miiw  Ilia  m  .A£bet 

two  yean  sp^  in  Edinbuigh  at  colkge,  he  obtained  leave  to  ^  to 
Fxance  upon  a  very  mean  allowance.  This  w»b  in  h»niiielDCttiii 
year,  in  the  end  of  1603.  After  a  very  tedioms  voyage  he  imide 
nk  way  to  Boideanx,  where  he  met  with  his  oouhtryman,  M oneieor 
Balfonr,  princifial  of  the  college,  and  a  great  mathemalicaan^ 
who  used  him  kindly,  and  with  whom  he  remained  three  years, 
and  more.  He  then  went  to  Toulouse,  a  fair  oity,  and  sUvyed 
in  company  with  Monsieur  Cadan,  or  Kid,  a  learned  doctor  m 
the  laws,  and  with  Monsieur  Rcd^  a  doctor  in  physic  Foe 
nearly  a  year  he  frequented  the  public  lectures  on  the  lawa,  not 
understanding  any  thing  else,  nor  having  any  fiiend  who  ix>nld 
inform  him  now  the  world  went;  so  that  he  saw  many  thingfii 
but  observed  little;  for  though  he  always  was  in  good  dompanjt 
yet  his  companions  were  unfit  for  manBgang  affiursi  aa  being  mere 
scholars,  and  not  caring  for  any  thing  dse.  At  len|gth  he  wetit» 
in  1609,  to  Paris,  *  where  more  was  to  be  seen  than  in  all  Fnoioe 
else,  by  reason  of  the  king  and  court's  abiding  there  with  all  that 
^eat  dependence.'  In  the  neo&t  spring,  Henry  IV.  perished  by 
the  hand  of  Ravaillac^  in  the  miost  of  his  warlike  prepaintions» 
and  Drummcmd  in  the  same  year  returned  home,  where  he  soon 
after  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  earldom.  The  estate  was  but 
small,  yet  by  the  help  of  firiends  and  honest  management,  it  proved 
better  than  was  expected.  At  that  time  the  Highland  diatriot 
where  he  lived  was  much  disquieted  by  the  Macgxegors,  and  he 
exerted  himself  a^dnst  them.  '  One  of  the  clan,'  he  saye,  ^Jfoi 
reasons  known  to  himself^  alleging  that  his  comrades  and  foUoweES 
were  to  betray  him,  was  content  to  take  the  advantage  and  let 
them  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice.  The  plot  was  cunningly 
contrived,  and  six  of  that  number  were  killed  upon  the  ground^ 
where  I  with  certain  friends  was  present.  Three  were  taken,  and 
one  escaped,  besides  Robin  (the  traitor)  and  hia  man.  Tliis 
execution  raised  great  speeches  in  the  country,  and  made  many 
acknowledge  that  these  troubles  were  put  to  an  end,  wherewith 
King  James  himself  was  well  pleased ^/br  the  time'  After  tixis 
not  very  glorious  exploit  the  earl  married,  and  lived  an  easy  hfe, 
but  lost  his  wife  after  a  few  years.  He  sent  his  two  eldest  aooa 
to  France,  Dr.  Olipher  being  their  governor:  his  daughters  were 
bred  with  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Roxburgh,  scmietimes  at 
home,  and  tlien  at  court,  till  they  were  married.    He  says  that 

<<  Though  all  men  were  then  quiet^  yet  wanted  we  not  oar  own  pur* 
ttcular  grievances ;  aometimes  ibr  one  cause,  and  sometimes  for  anotJber; 


fli&ftftt  la  ttns  Eft  no  man  ^h  reason  can  propose  rest  or  security 
Ibr-lAusetfi  Texata^i  of  spixit  ^nd  ranitjr  often  molesting  ii8»  I  had 
modi  diffieolty  in  settling  of  difierences  among  liiends  and  neighbours^ 
to  keep  nuunmcs  v^p^  ;  [the  aneient  and  m^em  source  of  ducoid  in 
Seotbad:  Dandte  fiiamont's  plea  is  fiuoiUar  to  our  readers]  whereupon 
ibere  aioee  oomVar  and  debates.  I  sold  aome  lands  and  bought  others 
fiv.commodiij  of  our  houses  and  lif  ed  reasonably  well,  aecordmg  to  the 
tiaiesy  without  debosh  or  drinking,  by  diet,  an  mtderable  flailt,  and  too 
much  approven  in  this  unhappy  age.  Hi^py  are  they  who  ean  eschew 
it  in  time^  with  other  enonn9  vices  whatsoever  I" 

He  ihen  laments  the  kind's  dethronement^  and  the  ruin  and 
aonfioion  of  the  country,  ana  he  concludes  hj  complaining  that 
ke  had  been  severely  fined,  and  his  son  subjected  to  a  long  im- 
prisonment, and  that  only  for  a  visit  made  by  the  son  to  his 
eousin  Montrose  ?  Montrose,  however,  was  not  such  a  man  that 
Ae  uflufpin^  government  could  -well  set  down  the  visit  to  the 
9C0TO  of  couanSiip  only. 

•No  contentment  had  I  all  this  while,  hut  continual  losses 
either  at  home  or  abroad;  so  that  in  prsesentia,  annum  agend 
aeptfiBgefiknnm  tertium,  senectutis  malis  quasi  fractus,  portum 
teoptans,  requiem  in  Ohristo  sempiternam  expecto,  20  June, 
1657.'  He  died  five  years  afterwards,  having  survived  the 
Restoration. 

It  18  to  be  regretted  that  the  Earl  of  Perth  did  not  give  us 
any  of  the  details  of  rural  life,  or  notice  the  changes  which  he 
must  have  witnessed  in  his  long  and  not  uncreditable  life.  Wo 
are  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  at  a  later  period.  We  learn 
from  the  reminiscences  of  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  of  Monymusk,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  that  in  his  early  days,  soon  after  the  Union,  hus- 
bandry and  manufactures  were  in  low  esteem.  Turnips  in  fields^ 
for  cattle,  grown  by  the  Earl  of  Rothes  and  a  very  few  others, 
were  wondered  at;  wheat  was  almost  confined  to  East  Lothian; 
endosuseB  few,  and  planting  very  little;  no  repair  of  roads;  all 
bad,  and  very  few  wheel  carriages;  no  coach,  chariot,  or  chaise, 
and  few  carts  to  the  north  of  Tky.  Colonel  Middleton  was  the 
first  person  who  used  carts  or  waggons  at  Aberdeen;  and  he  and 
Sir  Archibald  were  the  first  to  the  north  of  Tay  who  had  hay,. 
except  a  very  little  at  Gordon  Castle.  Mr.  Lockart  of  Camwath^ 
the  author  of  the  memoirs,  was  the  first  who  attempted  raising  or 
feeding  oattle  to  size.  A  Mrs.  Miller  was  the  first  who  attempted 
thread  or  fine  linen;  and  the  Miss  Walkenshaws  the  first  who 
succeeded;  these  manufactories  were  first  established  about  Glas- 
gow and  Renfrew,  by  which,  and  other  industry,  those  towns 
made  rapid  increase;  Edinburgh  and  most  other  towns  having 
at  that  time  but  little  retail  trade.    Aberdeen  was  then  poor  and 
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mall,  haviag  some  D\rtoh  and  Fivndi  trader  by  Mknon,  ani 
atockings,  aim  eeiges,  and  plaidbe;  it  had  Ae  nnfe  uae  «f  tea, 
then  Y&j  BoaTce  and  little  nfied  «t  Edinbtu^h;  it  sapplied  JSfSay* 
burgh  with  French  wines,  where,  notwithrtandiiig  the  town  dnltee; 
it  sold  in  retail  in  and  from  taverns,  at  tenpence  per  choppin,  or 
English  quart  Few  fiunilies,  exo^t  deideis,  had  it  in  cask  far 
use;  it  was  generally  sent  in  firom  taverns,  which  were  then  much 
used.  Table  and  body-linen  were  seldom  shifled,  and  were  but 
coarse,  except  for  extraordinary  occa^ons;  moving  necks  and 
sleeves  of  better  kinds  bein^  then  used  by  the  upper  classes  of 
society.  Many  wooden,  mud,  and  thatched  hooses  were  to  be 
found  within  the  gates  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeea; 
few  houses  of  any  better  kind  stood  without  we  gates.  [It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  a  letter  in  the '  Spalding  Mucdkny,' 
dated  so  early  as  1693,  sneaks  of  a  dedgn  at  Edinburgh  to 
east  a  bridge  of  stone  over  uie  North  Loch,  to  build  on  tlie  other 
side,  and  to  enclose  the  new  taken-in  ground  with  a  waU,  and 
extend  the  city  privileges  to  the  endosure.  J  The  ehurohes,  abbeys, 
castles,  and  all  lar^  stone  edifices,  the  exisfcenoe  of  iMdncfa  might 
be  thought  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  poverty*  and  depresnoB, 
are  said  oy  Sir  Archibald  to  have  been  rmed '  by  foreign  conta- 
butions,  or  the  slavery  and  want  of  other  employ  of  the  people, 
and  all  in  friendship  aiding  each  other.'  Nobles  and  diiefr  he 
thinks  were  tyrants  under  we  old  Scottish  government,  and  so, 
by  their  means,  were  the  kings.  He  remarks,  that  after  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  before  that  of  the  nations,  the  privy  comicil  was 
tyrannical,  and  neither  fixed  property  nor  liberty  existed.  He 
states  in  conclusion,  that  *  all  improvements  of  security,  husbandry, 
manufiictures,  commerce,  or  police,  are  since  1707,  with  whi^ 
literature  in  any  extensive  degree,  except  school  jargon,  hath  hcpk 
pace.'  Sir  Archibald  Grant's  account  of  his  own  paternal  estate, 
IS  exceedingly  important  (the  county  of  Aberdeen,  in  iriiioh  it  la 
situated,  was  by  no  means  behind  the  greater  part  of  Soottaad). 
'  By  the  indulgence  of  a  very  worthy  father,  I  was  allowed,  1716, 
diough  then  y&rj  young,  to  begin  to  enclose,  and  plant,  and  provide, 
and  prepare  nurseries.  At  that  time,  there  was  not  one  acre  upon 
the  whole  estate  enclosed,  nor  anv  timber  upon  it,  but  a  few  elm, 
sycamore,  and  ash,  about  a  small  kitchen-garden  adjoining  to  Ae 
house,  and  some  straggling  trees  at  some  of  the  farm-yards,  with  a 
small  copse-wood  not  enclosed,  and  dwarfi^,  and  broused  by  Aneep 
and  cattle.  All  the  farms  ill-disposed  and  mixed ;  different  persona 
having  alternate  ridges;  not  one  wheel  carriage  on  the  estate,  nor 
indeed  any  one  road  that  would  allow  it,  and  the  r^it  about  600L 
sterling,  per  annum ;  ^rain  and  services  converted  to  money.  The 
house  was  an  old  casUe,  with  battlements,  and  mx  different  roofii, 
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oombinedy  amlaU lottanv  with  imo  wiags^  more  modem,  of  two 

sfcoiieB  ozdy ;  the  Imtf  of  windowB  of  the  higher  rising  abore  the 

rooft,  widi  gwnariesy  stables,  and  hmides  for  all  cattle  and  of  the 

Tezmin  atlendiBg  liiem  close  adjoining,  and  with  the  heath  and 

moor  reaching  in  angles  or  gonshet^  to  the  gate,  and  much  heath 

near,  and  what  land  near  was  in  culture  belonged  to  the  farms, 

bj  wfaidi  their  cattle  and  dung  were  always  at  the  door.    The 

wiiole  land  raised  and  uneven,  and  full  of  stones,  many  of  them 

very  larj?e,  of  a  hard  iron  quality,  and  all  the  ridges  crooked  in 

shape  of  an  S,  and  very  high  and  full  of  noxious  w^s^  and  poor, 

bein^  worn  out  by  culture,  without  proper  manure  or  tillage. 

Much  of  the  land  and  moor  near  the  house,  poor  and  boggy;  me 

rivulet  that  runs  before  the  hoiuse  in  pits  and  diiAow  streams, 

oft^d  varying  ohanndw,  with  banks  always  ringed  and  broken. 

Tha  people  poor,  ignorant,  and  slodiful,  and  ingrained  enemies  to 

plaatmg,  enclosing,  or  any  improvements  or  cleanness;  no  keeping 

of  akeep,  or  cattle,  or  roam,  but  fomr  months  when  oats  and  beans, 

which  was  the  only  sorts  of  their  grain,  was  on  the  ^ound.    The 

fifffltb-honses,  and  even  corn-mills,  and  manse  and  school,  all  poor, 

^arty  huts,  pulled  in  pieces  for  manure,  or  fell  of  themselves, 

almost  each  alternate  year.    Peter  the  First  of  Russia  had  more 

trouble  to  conquer  the  barbarous  habits  of  his  subjecti^  than  in  all 

the  other  great  improvements  he  made.' 

It  is  stated  in  '  Burt's  Letters  from  the  Highlands,'  written  pre« 
vious  to  the  Fort|r»Five,  that  the  further  norm  you  go,  the  smaller 
the  cattle  are.  At  the  present  day,  among  the  largest  and  finest 
&t  oattle  in  the  London  market  are  those  which  come  direct  by 
steam  Coom  the  north  of  Scotland.  'Bie  leaned  and  intelligent 
aditoxsof  the  ^  Spalding  Miscellany'  observe,  that 

**  Hie  jn^iemis  measures  adopted  by  Sir  Archibald  Grant  for  the 
tmproifement  of  bis  estate  are  m  notning  more  observable  than  the 
noUe  masses  of  pUmtations,  which,  under  his  fostering  care,  arose  on  hill 
and  dale.  The  appearance  of  the  country  must  have  been  wonderfully 
dianged  for  the  better  as  these  woods  adTaaoed.  hddeed,  it  is  difficult 
aow  to  conceive  that  bleakness  of  which  Sir  Archibald  eomplaini ;  aad 
among  the  many  thousands  of  acres  of  wood  which  were  planted  by 
this  indefatigable  improver,  there  are  trees  of  a  size  ao  gigantic^  that 
few,  if  any,  can  be  found  to  equal  them  in  Scotland." 

Sir  Archibald's  account  of  the  carriages  and  roads  raoeives  some 
countenance  from  Lord  Lovat's  account^  of  a  journey  firom  Inver* 
ness  to  Edinburgh  in  1740,  twenty-four  yeaia  later* 

'Icama  o£P  on  Wednesday,  the  80th  of  July,  fi^nn  my  own  house, 

r»  poUlthad  by  the  j^pMina  CM^  vol  & 
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imei  at  yotir  Aite^B;  mi  did  not  bilt  at  Itiveinte/ Mt  ^fiimd  M  «%IS 
to  Corribrougfa,  tvitlh  Bva|i  B^iillie  tind  DdxMui  FVaser,  lasd  tay  <ABSot 
jBd  Terjr  ^vrell.  I  brought  by  whe^wrightivillittie  the  length  of  ApriiMn^ 
fai  case  of  aeoidentSy  and  tn«r6  I  parted  wiA.  laniy  beeaiiBe  lie  dcdawt 
that  my  ehariot  woudd  m  8a&  eaoogh  to  Londoiii  fa«t  I  WM  noid^ 
uoleB  fi:x>m  the  plaee>  raen^  on  the  nam  road,  the  teletrge  of  the  \nad 
wheels  broke  m  two^  so  tbiat  wj  ejaiU  weire;foKied  togi^cax  bare  bcnqpee 
behind  fi>otmen»  and  I  was  obliged  ^  ride  myself  though  I  was  very 
tender^  and  the  day  yexy  oold.  I  came  with  mat  equipage  to  RutbTen 
late  at  nighty  and  my  diariot  was  pulled  there  hj  foree  of  men,  where  I 
got  an  English  wheelwright  and  a  smith,  who  wrought  two  days  mending 
my  chariot;  and  after  paying  very  dear  for  their  work,  and  for  my 
quarters  two  nights,  I  was  not  gone  four  miles  from  Rnthven,  when  it 
brokQ  again,  so  that  I  was  in  a  miserable  condition  till  I  came  to  Dal- 
nakeardach,  where  my  honest  landlord,  Charies  McGlassian,  UM  me^ 
that  the  Duke  of  Athol  had  two  as  good  workmen  at  Bloir  as  were  m 
the  kingdom,  and  that  I  would  get  my  ohariot  as  well  mended  there  as 
at  Lon£)n.  Aecoidinely,  I  went  there  and  stayed  a  iught»  and  sot  my 
chariot  yery  well  men£d  by  a  good  wrigfat  and  good  smith.  I  thought 
then  I  was  pretty  secure  Ull  I  came  to  this  pfaioew  I  was  8toxm-fita]^ed 
two  days  at  Uastle  Dnimmood  by  the  most  tempestuous  weather  of  wind 
and  ratn  that  I  eyer  remember  to  see«  The  Duchess  of  Perth,  and  Lady 
Mary  Drummond,  were  excessiyely  kind  and  civil  to  my  daughters,  and 
to  me ;  and  sent  their  chamberlain  to  conduct  me  to  Dunblaine,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  yery  useful  to  us  that  day ;  for  I  was  not  three  miles  gone 
from  Castle  Drummond,  when  the  a^detree  of  my  fore-wheels  broke  in 
two  in  the  midst  of  the  hill,  betwixt  Drummond  and  the  Bridge  of 
Erdock,  and  we  were  forced  to  sit  in  the  hill  with  a  boisterous  day,  till 
chamberlain  Drummond  was  so  kind  as  to  go  down  to  the  Strath,  and 
bring  wrights,  and  carts,  and  smiths,  to  our  assistance^  who  dragged  us 
to  the  plain,  where  we  were  forced  to  stay  6ye  or  six  hours,  tSl  there 
was  a  new  axletree  made  ;  so  that  it  was  dark  night  before  we  came  t/> 
Dunblaine,  which  is  but  eight  miles  from  Castle  Dnimmend ;  and  we 
were  all  much  &tigued.  The  next  day  we  eame  to  lithgow^  and  the 
day  after  that  we  arriyed  here,  so  that  we  were  twelve  days  on  our 
journey  by  our  misfortunes,  which  was  seven  days  more  than  ordinaiy.** 

This  truly  disastrous  joumeT  was  undertaken,  not  onljr  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  an  entail  of  the  Lovat  estate  on  which  *my 
Lord  Grange  had  laboured  for  three  years,  till  he  oould  say  that 
it  was  one  of  the  best  entails  in  Scotland/  but  also  with  apolitical 
object.  Lord  Loyat,  Imown  in  England  for  the  audacity  of  his 
death,  and  long  remembered  in  Scotland  as  having  practised,  in 
various  situations  in  life,  every  iniquity  which  each  successive 
stage  admitted  of,  was  at  this  time  uie  ^rant  of  the  north,  and, 
aged  as  he  was,  expected  to  receive  a  greftt  increase  of  dimity 
and  power,  as  Duke  of  Fraser  «nd  Lieirtenant  of  the  North, 
whenever  th^  House  of  Stae^t-  eiKmld  be  resloMd.    But  in  the 


meMlmie,  be  was  x«!g«^d  w^b  great  mispiciaix  b^  the  goyem- 
snenlt-  and  he  fdlt  depifou^  to  s^Qure  faiowelf  [W  J^^^F^  ^^^  of  the 
neat  potitioal.OQnbeadboliil.of  the  day*    Hia letteABito  his  cousini 
JTmierof  Invendldchj^  eamlain  tha  game  he  was  playing,  an4 
filrongly  mfttl  1^  craft aikdyiobnoe of  his  chaaraeten    The  Earl 
of  USy^  brother  of  the  Dake  of  'Argrle,  was  in  effi^^t  ministeir 
for  Scotland  tmdet  Sit  Robert  Walpole;  to  hislwee,  therefore^ 
Lovat  repaired,  but  Lord  Day  received  faim  ccddly,  and  aft»  th^ 
first  greeting,  allowed  him  to  remain  several  days  unnoticed,  and 
intimated,  when  he  at  length  granted  an  audience,  that  the  prime 
minister  had  intelligence  from  abroad'of  his  correspondence  with 
the  Pretender;  and  notwithstanding  that  Lovat  *  answered  with  a 
little  warmth,  that  those  stories  were  but  damned  calumnies  and 
lies,  and  that  I  did  not  for  many  years  write  a  letter  beyond  sea; 
<¥fhich  indeed  is  trm^  yet  liord  Iky  did  not  say  a  word  of  politics 
to  him,  and  they  did  aot  meet  a^ain.    The  Duke  of  Argylo,  on 
the  otlier  hand^  who  was  in  oppotttion,  saw  Lord  Lovat  frequently, 
and  so  won  his  heart,  that  the  Litter  declares  he  would  rather  serve 
that  worthy  great  man  without  fee  or  reward,  than  others  widi 
fee  and  rewara;  and  although  when  he  came  to  Edinburgh  he 
was  not  determined  to  dispose  absolutely  of  himself  ibr  some  time^ 
yet,  when  he  found  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  the  head  of  the 
greatest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  powerful  families  in  the  king- 
uom,  openly  proclaiming  and  owning  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  that 
he  and  they  were  resolved  in  any  event  to  recover  the  liberty  of 
their  country,  enslaved  by  a  wicked  minister,  his  heart  and  incli- 
nation warmed  very  much  to  that  side;  and  being  at  the  same 
time  discouraged  and  cast  off  by  the  government,  from  whom  he 
found  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect,  he  would  at  once  have  joined 
the  country  interest, '  wmch  he  always  loved*' 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  geeat  difficuilties  to  encounter, 
as  he  was  regarded  with  avowed  enmity  and.  suspicion  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  Hamilton, 
Montrose,  Buccleuch,  Queensberry,  Roxburgh,  Tweeddale,  An- 
nandale,  Aberdeen,  and  Marchmont.  He  considered,  however, 
that  if  he  could  but  effect  a  cordial  union  with  them,  it  would 
make  his  family  a  leading  family  on  all  occasions  for  the  future; 
so,  after  many  serious  thoughts  and  mature  deliberations  he  re* 
solved  to  join  himself  to  the  great  body  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland, 
provided  they  would  receive  him  as  their  faithful  brother  and 
itiend.  The  junction  was  negotiated  by  Lovat*s  cousin  and 
^thful  friend.  Lord  Gzan^,  who  had  belaboured  so  long  at  his 
•entail;  (tha  judge  who  spirited  away  his  own  wife  to  St.Kilda, 
because  she  threat^ied  to  betray  his  Jacobite  intrigues;)  and  though 
some  of  the  partyi  at  firsts  could  hardly  believ^  his  intelligence 
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yel  when  ^eyymte  oonviMed  ^(^^iSne  tmlii,  tbey  reoesfod  LofKt 
my  reftdily,  and  he  wiitoB  to  his  ooofim,  m  great  delight,  *  thatfafe 
18  now  embarked  over  head  and  ears  with  die  noble  araij  of  the 
patriota  (moat  of  whom  weie  Whigs  and. Rewdntioners),  so  that  he 
thinka  that  by  God's  htikp  he  had  done  iStie  greatest  poamble  aerviee 
%o  his  son  and-ftttnilyy  whioh  he  hopes  will  Tedoond  to  the  interest, 
honotn^,  and  iglofj  of  his  kindred/  As  an  earnest  of  his  good-will 
to  the  great  men  who  had  received  him  with  open  arms,  he  told 
them  that  he  would  not  only  give  them  his  vote,  but  that  he 
hoped  to  gain  them  the  shire  of  Inverness,  by  choosing  his  cou^, 
the  Laird  of  Macleod^  as  member.  This  election  then  being  his 
affidr  more  than  Macleod*B,  he  begins  to  create  votes  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  activity.  *  I  wish  with  all  my  hearty*  he  says,  '  I 
had  made  you,  and  Strichen,  and  Faralane,  barons  two  years  a^; 
I  would  not  be  so  much  troubled  as  I  am  now  about  the  election 
of  Inverness.  It  was  the  fault  of  my  damned  lawyers  that  it  was 
not  done.  However,  I  am  resolved  that  the  Lord  Lovat  shall  be 
always  master  of  the  shiie  of  Inverness  in  time  to  come.  I  have 
ngned,  a  fcrtnight  ago^  a  disposition  to  Strichen,  to  yon,  and  to 
f^iralane,  to  be  barons  of  the  diire,  and  your  charteza  will  be 
espede  in  Febroary.' 

llie  Laird  of  Grant  was  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  interest  in 
the  county,  and  Lovat  tells,  with  great  glee,  a  dispaiaging  stoij 
of  him. 

''  The  Laird  of  Grant  and  Dalraohany,  and  one  or  two  more  haviog 
drunk  a  hearty  bottle,  Grant  received  a  letter  by  express  £rom  the  Eau 
of  Murray;  and  after  reading  it,  he  said  that  it  was  an  impertinent 
iuBolent  letterr  ;  and  Dalrachany,  thinking  to  mitigate  and  soUwi  the 
laird,  said  that  there  were  some  things  m  that  letter  that  were  not  so 
much  amiss.  Upon  which  the  laiid  called  hira  rogue  and  rascal^  and 
took  up  his  hand,  as  some  say,  wilh  a  cane,  and  gave  Dabaehany  a 
blow.  Dahraidiany  got  up,  and  told  him  that  he  wauid  suffer  tkmi 
blow  from  kim  as  ms  chief  ^  but  that  he  would  not  sufier  tiie  second 
Uow  of  any  subject ;  and  the  laird,  redoubling  hu  bbw,  Dalnwhany 
engaged  with  him,  and  took  him  by  the  coIIm*,  and  endeavouring  to 
th^m  him  down,  he  tore  the  laird's  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shiit  down  to 
his  breeches;  and  when  he  threw  him  down,  he  thrashed  him  most 
lieartSj,  till  the  laird  roared  and  cried.  Upon  which  Lady  Maigaret 
that  was  in  the  next  room,  came  in,  and  seeing  her  husband  in  that 
pickle,  she  roared  aud  cried,  and  was  so  frightened  that  her  head  turned, 
and  is  since  ddirious." 

In  the  great  contest  in  whioih  he  was  now  engamd,  Lord 
.Lovat  met  with  an  unexpected  defection  which  roua^  him  to 
uneztittguishable  wcath  and  indignation.  He  natumlly  tbon^t 
UiBaelf;  he  si^  veiy  soze  of  all  his  owm  daa^  tke  Fsason,  ^Md 


Mrticiikurly  of  F^xfield^  wli<»n  joii  kaow  I  always  ti^eated  like  • 
Jmikor,  and  his  ladj  like  my  sister.  But'  (iJas  for  the  falaehoo^ 
<aiid  in^nlitudd  of  man  I) 

''He  took  faia  journey  by  Castle  Grant,  and  ibr  apRnaise  that  th^ 

laird  made  him  of  an  ensigncy  to  his  son,  the  poor,  covetous,  narrow^ 
needy  wretch  has  renounced  nis  chief  and  his  kindred,  and  forgot  aH 

'tne  farouTS  that  I  did  him.  When  he  came  to  this  town,  he  oame  to 
my  house  with  the  same  affectionate  bebariour  that  he  used  to  havo^ 
and  with  the  greatest  protestations  of  frienciship,  and  I  received  him 
-with  open  arms,  and  thought  I  was  very  sure  of  him,  since  Mc  Leod  had 
"writ  to  me,  that  he  swore  to  him  that  he  never  would  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  his  chiefs  inclinations;  and  that  Thomas  of  Gortuleg,  who 
is  my  baillie  and  chamberlain,  and  chief  trustee  in  that  country,  whom 
1  sent  about  to  speak  privately  with  my  friends  in  favour  of  Mc  Leod, 
had  writ  to  me  that  Fairfield  desired  him  twice  to  acquaint  me  that 
when  he  came  up  to  Edinburgh  he  would  be  absolutely  determined  by 
me  as  to  the  election.  But  I  was  surprised  that,  some  days  before  he 
went  away,  having  come  here  with  his  cousin,  Mr.  Gumming,  the 

.minister,  who  I  bdieve  has  likewise  poisoned  him  very  much,  for  he 
IS  a  sworn  creature  of  my  Loid  Hays,  who  made  him  professor  of 
church  history  in  this  university  [Edinburgh],  he  then  discovered  him- 
self to  be  an  unnatural  traitor,  an  in&mons  deserter^  and  an  ungrateful 
wretch  to  me,  his  cluef,  who  have  done  him  such  signal  services.  And 
if  I  never  had  done  him  any  other  service  but  getting  him  one  of  the 
best  ladies  in  the  world,  your  worthy  sister,  to  oe  his  wife  f  which  cost 
me  both  pains  and  expense),  who  had  borne  him  good  cmldren,  he 
should  be  nanged  for  deserting  of  me  to  serve  any  Grant  that  ever  was 
bom,  or  any  Scotsman.  WiSiam  Fraser,  my  doer,  having  told  me 
'Aat  the  Laird  of  Grant  had  promised  him  an  ensign's  commission  for 
his  son,  providing  that  he  would  vote  for  his  father,  and  that  he  be- 
hoved if  I  would  secure  an  ensign's  commission  for  his  son,  that  he  never 
would  vote  for  the  Laird  of  Grant,  this  made  me  resolve  to  speak  to 
him  before  his  cousin,  Mr.  Gumming,  and  my  doer  William  Fraser.  I 
told  Fairfield  that  I  was  for  from  desiring  lus  loss  or  any  hurt  to  his 

'fiunily;  that  since  the  Laird  of  Grant  promised  him  an  ensign's  com- 
nisnon  for  his  son,  that  I  would  do  better.  Grant's  promise  was 
preearious,  but  that,  that  moment,  before  his  cousin,  Mr.  Gumming,  I 
wtraid  give  him  my  bond  for  500L  sterling,  obliging  myself  to  get  his 
son  an  ensign's  oommission  in  two  months,  or  to  give  him  the  fuU  value 
of  it  in  money  to  buy  it  for  his  son.  He  then  most  insolentfy  avtd 
mUmmomdi^  (we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  so  strong  a  moral 
dKiuBciatsott  of  the  viBany  of  refosing  a  biibe)  '^  told  me  that  be 
ooold  not  accept  of  it,  that  he  was  under  previous  engagements  to  the 
Laird  of  Grant,  and  that  he  must  keep  them.  I  own  that  put  me  in 
•ome  pasnon,  and  told  Mm,  with  some  wammess,  that  whuh  he  said 
was  impossible,  because  I  had  a  letter  in  my  pocket  from  the  Laivd 
of  Mc  Leod,  wherem  he  says  that  F^rfield  swore  to  him  that  he  never 

.-WQ^dddoany  ttangaf^wtliisdiiefskuflBatioBS.    Itookit  oatof  my 


f)cket  and  8h0wed.it  t9  Mr.,Cymiwii6,iii^fcV^  

told  him  that  Gfortiileg  likewi^a  :ivr9l^  (i^m«  th»^  lv»d(9pife4iUm  tmat^ 
acquaint  me^  tlxtt  when,  ha  pama  up  to  JE^t^uig^  t^  bAfmH4di» 
entirely  determined  h^  ma.  .  The  jp[^tlqmaa  wa^.ao  iiia9]]ant  fl»^,tel 
them  that  hoth  tliese  letters  were  filae.  I  toU,  tum  .thal^  ha  dont  latk 
Bay  so  to  the  gentlemen  that  wrote  tiieoi)  who  wara  ip«Ki  of  bonov 
and  integrity,  and  I  bade  him  go  to  tha  dev^l,  and  caUhjiam^  a  Giaai 
knd  live  in  Strathspey  ;  that  1  woald  rasaut  his  .behaviour  aa  &r  aa  I 
could  by  hiw,  I  doubt  not  but  Fairfield  will  teU  all  this  to  the  Laiidaf 
Grant  I  and  that  Mr.  Cummicg.will  write  it  ta  the  Earl  of  Ilay,  his 
patron,  so  I  may  expect  all  the  resentment  that  they  ace  eapabb  of; 
and  so  he  went  away,  Mr.  Cununiug  and  WUliaH^.Fnleer  aeaniad  veij 
much  concerned  for  his  behaviour.  Their  xnorality  praliably  wai 
shocked.  But  instead  of  wishing^  any  e?il  to  Fairfield  (oj^cepi  taat  ha 
is  determined  immediately  to  enforce  a  certain  old  claim  of  considenUe 
amount  against  his  estate),  the  meek  and  patient  «hiaf  id  only  solicitoni 
for  the  personal  safety  of  his  mutinous  clansman^ 

"  All  my  fear  at  present  is^  that  my  Cousin  Gortulag,  who  certainly 
is  the  prettiest  fellow  of  my  kindred  in  the  Highlands  [and  who  waa 
also  his  '  bailie  and  chamberlain,  and  chief  trustee,']  will  fall  foul  of 
Fairfield,  who,  I  believe,  is  stout,  which  is  the  only  good  quality  that  1 
can  imagine  he  has;  and  in  all  events  if  they  fight,  Fairfield  is  undone^ 
for  if  Gortuleg  kills  him  there  is  an  end  of  him ;  or  if  he  kills  Gcrtuleg^ 
the  universe  cannot  save  liis  life  if  he  stays  in  this  island;  for  Gortsulc^ 
has  four  cousin-germans,  the  most  bold  and  desperate  fellows  of  the 
whole  name,  who  would  take  off  Fairfield's  bead  at  the  cross  of  haver* 
ness,  if  they  were  to  be  hanged  for  it  next  morning.  I  know  them 
well,'  for  they  have  been  very  troublesome  to  me  by  their  bloody  dnels. 
I  beg  you  ten  thousand  paraons,  my  dear  cousin,  for  this  verj  long 
letter;  but  I  entreat  you  seriously  coiudder  of  ail  that  is  in  it,  and  after 
mature  deliberation,  1  beg  you  may  send  an  express  to  your  sister,  and 
write  to  her  and  to  Fairfield,  what  you  think  proper  upon  the  subject  of 
this  letter/* 
Again — 

<<  There  is  no  man  that  has  betrayed,  deserted,  and  forsaken  his  chief 
and  his  kindred,  but  the  ungrateful  renegade  Fiurfield.  If  my  infonnac 
tion  from  Inverness^  from  honest  men  1»ere,  holds  true,  he  is  as  mad  as 
ever  his  brother  Jonathan,  or  John  was.  But  I  do  assure  yon  it  ifl  not 
him  that  I  reg^t,  though  he  was  drowned  in  the  river  of  Nesa,  or  in 
Lockmurrie,  where  it  was  said  his  brother  Jonathan  was  droum^d;  b^ 
which  he  saved  his  portion  ;  for,  [observe  Lovat  s  conscientiousnesn 
when  great  narrowness  and  greed  are  joined  together  in  one  man,  and 
come  to  a  height  with  him,  there  is  no  crime  but  that  man  is  capsible  of. 
A  little  money,  or  an  advantage  to  his  private  interest,  would  not  onTy 
xKkake  him  sell  all  mankind,  but  Christ  Jesus,  if  he  was  again  upon 
earth ;  f>r  he  has  no  belief  in  God,  nor  in  a  fritnre  being.  My  great 
oonoem  n  Ibr  your  dear  sister,  who  is  one  of  the  best  women  in  llie 
w^fidy  and  £ar  her  ahiidnn,  far  tiiay  must  beallnnned  by  thiamadmaiA 


ttrder^  h^had  b^ett  evAm  pieces  befbre  now,  for  ?t  is  impossible  to 
expTMs  tbi^  iefll  «od  the'vtolexic^  wlth^^ieUbfa  h0  is  hated  by  all  the 
Idnd^ed.  Bvrt,  besides  that  I  cctdd  never  allow  a  drop  of  Ae  Fraser^ 
Uood  to  be  shed,  of  those  rery  men  that  were  contriving  to  take  away 
ny  Ufe,  I  know  that  the  meddling  ^ith  him  now  would  wrong  our 
ansdry  and  if  an  Arabian  IdHed  him»  It  would  be  called  my  deed.  %ut  I 
hqpe  to  Hve  long  enough  to  see  him  chastised  with  as  great  a  punishment 
as  de«di  would  be  to  him  at  present. 

"  If  I  thought  that  the  miserable  wretch  could  be  retrieved,  I  would  beff 
of  you  to  go  and  see  yomr  sbter  for  a  day  or  two,  and  try  what  you  ana 
ehe  ean  do  with  him  ;  but  as  he  is  an  ignorant  obstinate  blockhead,  as 
most  madmen  are,'^  &c.,  &c.  .  .  •  ''Upon  reflection,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
put  you  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going  for  two  or  three  days  to  In* 
▼emees,  to  see  what  you  can  ao  with  that  obstinate  greedy  brute ;  and  if 
you  and  your  sister  cannot  retrieve  him  and  bring  him  back  to  his  dutyy  I 
humbly  beg  that  you  may  wash  your  hands  of  him ;  for  I  am  very  certaia 
that  you'll  never  put  him  in  balance  with  me;  and  when  you  abandon  him 
I  shau  leave  him  to  the  resentment  of  his  kindred,  which  lam  afraid  will 
he  fatal  to  him/'  [It  would  seem,  however,  that  Fairfield  was  quite  irre* 
claimable,  for  it  is  stated,  somewhat  later,  that]  **  Fairfield  is  the  only 
xeoegade  of  the  lordship  of  Lovat,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the  clan. 
I>nke  Hamilton,  and  several  other  lords,  asked  me,  in  a  joking  way^ 
whether  that  fellow  that  has  deserted  his  chief  and  his  clan  is  still  alive 
or  not.  I  answered  that  he  was,  by  my  precise  and  express  orders,  and 
I  said  but  what  was  true.'' 

And  this  is  the  man  full  of  moral  sayings,  pious  and  patriotic 
sentiments — tlie  man  who  talks  of  '  belief  in  God,  and  a  future 
l>emg,'  who  could  console  himself  in  the  pan^  of  gout,  by  re- 
peating Buchanan's  Translation  of  the  First  Psalm,  '  Felix  ille 
animi,  qtiem  non  de  tramite  recto,'  &c. — ^the  man  who  laid  his 
gray  head  on  the  block  with  *  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori!' 

When  a  great  chief,  like  Lord  Lovat,  could  think,  and  write 
thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  humbler  persons  continued  to  despise 
'King  George's  laws,'  and  we  need  wonder  the  less  at  their  rising 
so  xeadily  against  him,  when  we  consider  how  very  little  they 
enjoyed  of  that  protection  of  life  and  property  which  constitutes 
the  chief  claim  of  a  government  upon  the  allegiance  of  its  subjects- 
Where  there  is  no  protection,  attachment  cannot  exist.  Tlie  in- 
habitants of  the  Highlands  generally,  and  of  the  country  adjacent 
to  them,  were  grievously  oppressed  by  gangs  of  lawless  thievea 
and  robbers,  inhabitants  of  the  remote  Highlands,  who  stole  as 
openly  carried  off  their  horses  and  cows;  and  as  Badenoch,  m 
particular^  lay  near  the  seats  of  those  ruffians,  great  numbers  of 
Its  inhabitants  h$d  been  ^iiticely  ruined  and  leduoed  to  beggaiyt 


SM  AneiM  SMHdt  lAfe. 

The  genflemen  of  that  ^strict  made  several  attempts  to  obviate 
this  evil  by  a  watch  kept  up  at  their  own  expense,  but  they  onM 
not  support  a  sufficient  force  for  their  protection.    Fedmg  the 
absolute  want  of  that  security  which  the  government  was  too 
negligent  to  aSbrd  them,  thej  held  a  general  meeting,  and  ap- 
pUed  to  Macpherson  of  Cluny,*  Lovat's  son-in-law,  but  a  man 
of  a  very  diflferent  character.   Cluny  told  them  that  imless  his  ma- 
jesty would  protect  them,  he  saw  no  means  for  th^  relief^  but 
one,  viz.9  a  subscription  of  all  the  suffering  districts  towards  making 
a  sufficient  fund  lor  setting  up  a  strong  watch  for  the  mutual  se- 
curity of  all;  the  fund  to  be  paid  to  one  undertaker y  and  the  un- 
dertaker to  become  liable  for  the    losses  of   all    contributors. 
Cluny  himself  became  undertaker,  though  the  fund  was  very 
Bmall.     He  set  out  his  watch   on   the  22nd  of  May,  1744,  aU 
picked  men,  and  stationed  them  to  watch  night  and  day  at  all 
tke  passes  and  inlets  used  by  the  robbers,  and  to  intercept,  sei^e, 
and  imprison  the  villains,  not  suffering  them  on  any  pretext  to 
pass  or  repass,  even  to  or  from  the  districts  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  flie  league.     The  thieves,  finding  themselves  intercepted 
by  land,  began  to  convey  the  stolen  cattle  in  boats  across  Loch 
Ness,  but  Cluny  set  guards  on  all  the  ferries,  he  recovered  and 
restored  the  cattle  of  persons  living  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
district,  and  he  reduced  the  robbers  to  such  straits  that  they  pro- 
posed in  vain  to  give  him  security  for  the  safety  of  his  own  oountiy 
of  Badenoch,  if  he  would  rive  up  being  concerned  for  any  other 
district.    In  short  he  acted  strictly  upon  the  tkeory  of  the  old 
black-mail  system,  which  had  never  been  practically  adhered  to 
before.    This  species  of  engagement,   says  Sir  "Walter  Scott,t 
was  oflen  undertaken  by  persons  like  Rob  Roy,J  who  prosecuted 
the  trade  of  a  freebooter,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  at  least 
as  many  cattle  as  he  was  the  means  of  recovering.   But  Cluny  pur* 
sued  the  plain  and  honourable  system  expressed  in  the  letter  of  his 
contract,  and  by  actually  securing  and  bringing  to  justice  the 
male&ctors  who  committed  the  depredations,  he  broke  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  numerous  gangs  of  robbers  in  the  shires  of  In- 
verness and  Aberdeen.     So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  when  a 
clergyman  began  a  sermon  on  the  heinous  nature  of  the  crime  of 
ftief t,  an  old  Highlander  of  the  audience  replied  that  he  might 
forbear  treating  of  the  subject,  since  Chmy  with  his  broadsword 

*  See  Account  of  Clany'8  Watoh,  SpaMing  Misoellany,  voL  !i 
t  Proee  Works,  vol.  xxri,  p.  loa. 

t  Though  jpBtioe  oompelt  ub  to  adopt  Sir  Walter's  remark,  we  mean  ao 
dimspect  to  Kob  Boy,  who  was  an  eminent  patron  of  historical  literature,  as 
I  by  his  name  being  on  the  original  list  of  subscribers  ftir  Spottiswoode's 
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had  done  more  to  check  it  thim  all  the  xninistars  in  the  Highlands 
could  do  by  their  sermons. 

Gibbon  mentions*  a  valiant  tribe  of  Caledaaia,  the  Attacottiiy 
"who  are  accused  by  an  eye-witness  of  delighting  in  the  ta^te  of 
liuman  flesh,  and  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  scandalous  chronicles 
of  the  times,  that  when  they  hunted  the  woods  for  prey,  they  at- 
tacked the  shepherd  rather  than  his  flock.  *  If/  ne  continues, 
*in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  commercial  and  literary  town  of 
Glasgow,  a  race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed,  wo  may  contem- 
plate in  the  period  of  the  Scottish  history,  the  opposite  extremes 
of  savage  and  civilised  life.  Such  reflections  tena  to  enlarge  the 
drcle  of  our  ideas,  and  to  encourage  the  pleasing  hope,  that  New 
Zealand  may  produce,  in  some  future  age,  l£e  Hume  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.'  We  will  not  speciuate  upon  the  literaxy 
destinies  of  the  New  Zealanders,  nor  can  we  bring  in  con* 
txast,  like  the  great  historian,  the  two  extreme  points  of  the 
national  existence  of  Scotland.  But  so  for  as  materials  serve, 
we  have  ventured  to  glance  alonff  the  stream  of  time;  ex- 
hibiting at  intervals  some  of  those  detaohed  specimens  of  Scot- 
tish life  irom  which  ita  fireneral  spirit  may  be  inferred;  stating 
aome  of  the  original  evidence  upon  which  the  reader  may  found 
that  unwritten  history,  diat  systematic  historical  belief,  which  is 
ipsdualljr  constructed  by  a  thinking  mind,  which  matures  itself 
inaensibfy  in  the  undecstanding,  and  exercises,  imperceived,  a  con- 
Irol  over  the  feelings,  l<mg  after  dates  and  names,  and  all  the  mere 
.acaflblding  of  histoxy  have  been,  not  perhaps  forgotten,  but  dis- 
missed from  the  mind*  How  many  days  would  we  not  give  iots 
the  privil^e  of  living  but  a  day  in  each  century  that  has  gone  by, 
and  testing  the  progress,  physical  and  moral,  of  a  whole  nation. 
During  many  tu^es,  the  progress  of  Scotland  was  tardy  enough; 
there  was  less  difference  than  might  have  been  looked  for  between 
the  country  for  which  the  early  Jameses  legislated,  and  the  country 
which  Sir  Archibald  Grant  recollected;  between  the  men  c/[ 
CuUen's  day,  and  the  men  whose  excesses  were  prompted  by  Lovat, 
or  repressed  by  Cluny.  But  within  the  last  hundred  years  how 
XBpid  has  been  the  national  advancement  I  The  brown  heath  has 
b^me  green,  and  the  barren  hill  waves  with  foliage ;  nor  have  the 
inhabitants  been  without  their  share  of  moral  and  social  improve* 
meat.    May  their  oourse  ever  be  onwards. 

*  ChapbSS. 
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Abt.  yi.r—M}dem  Jointers :  their  Superiority  in  the  Art  ^ 
'    Landscape  Painting  to  all  the  Ancient  Masters  proved  by  Exam^ 

pies  of  Ike  TruCy  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Intelkcttuil,  Jrotk  tht 

Works  of  Modem  Artists ^  especially  from  those  of  J,  M.  fK 
.     Turner^  Esq,,  R.A.    By  a  Giradtjate  of  Oxfokd.     Second 

Edition.    London:  Smith,    Elder  &  Co.     1844.    8vo.   pp. 

bucxiii,  423. 
Modem  Painters.     Vol  H.  contodning  Part  IIL    Sections  1  &  i 

Of  the  Imaginative  and  Theoretic  Faculties.  By  a  6&Al>nATB 

of  OxPOBD.    London:  Smith,  Elder  Co.    1846.    Small  4to, 

pp.217. 

What  is  the  miBsion  of  art?  Who  has  best  fulfilled  it?  Bwk 
ace  the  questions  mooted  in  the  Oxford  Graduate's  two  voliimeB; 
said  although  we  cannot  think  thai  he  has  supplied  the  complete 
and  satistectarj  answer  which  he  professes  to  give,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  ho  has  treated  a  conapaealdveljr  unexplored  field  of 
inquiry  with  imcommon  ability.  That  the  public  interest  in  ait 
has  greatly  advanced,  is  attested  by  the  publication  of  such  a 
work;  still  more  by  the  fact  that  it  has  had  a  large  circalatioir. 
The  first  volume  has  reached  its  second  edition,  and  a  third 
edition  is  in  preparation.  That  a  work  of  two  volumes,  extending 
to  the  length  of  more  than  700  pages,  should  be  read  from  begia* 
ninj^  to  end  with  ready  interest,  is  a  proof  of  the  ability  with. 
which  it  is  executed.  Much  also,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  subjects — ^Nature  and  Art.  They  have  indeed  been  difl^ 
eussed  before  in  volumes  that  lie  neglected  on  the  Selves,  but 
discussed  in  that  vague  and  unprecise  manner,  which  presents  no 
distinct  ideas,  and  l^s  to  no  definite  conclusions.  The  vigorous 
essays  which  Fuseli  pubhshed  under  the  name  of  lectures,  the 
more  polkhed  and  didactic  effusions  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
verbose  and  excursive  observations  of  Mengs,  obtain  but  a  feeble 
hold  of  the  mind,  because  the  writers  failed  to  describe  or  define 
the  works  of  art,  or  the  qualities  of  those  works  which  they  um- 
dertook  to  discuss.  Nature  may  be  said  never  to  appear  in  their 
pages  except  in  the  shape  of  an  indirect  allusion,  scarcely  so  visible 
.or  tangible  as  a  shadow.  The  dry  technicalities  of  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  like  so  many  receipts  in  a  cookeiy-book,  are  more  inter- 
esting, because  they  do  grapple  with  the  palpable  realities  of 
nature,  and  the  mechanism  of  art.  In  the  Oxford  Graduate's 
pages  both  come  before  the  reader;  not  always,  we  think,  in  the 
case  of  art,  without  many  a  twist  and  forced  construction;  but 
still  the  picture,  whatever  it  is,  however  the  writer  may  choose  to 
warp  it  m  his  version,  is  there  before  you  in  the  text  as  plainly  as 
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though  It  were  engiaved.  Reading  liis  words  your  eye  wanders 
QTer  the  brpad  andbright  expanse  pf  natui«;  ypu  ^ae  its^)ain3,it0 
water?,  ita  mountains  rising  up  abruptly  betore  yoU|  or  looming  in 
the  distance;  while  each  smaller  object  h  In  turn  brought  close,  so 
ihat  yon  may  scrutinise  the  minutest  ixalt.  These  written  pic- 
ture serve  as  ilIustrati,on8  for  an  eager  and  flowing  strain  of 
argument  or  advocacy,  and  you  are  carried  &om  beginning  to  end 
of  the  volumes  bjr  altemate  feefin^  of  interest  and  curiosity,  or 
your  oppugn^ncy  Is  piqued  by  special  pleading  as  ingenious  as  it 
13  perverse. 

The  book  has  grown  in  importance  as  well  as  bulk,  since  the 
writer  began  It — ^nay,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume. 
That  opened  with^these  words,  the  first  passage  of  the  Introduction 
-^*  The  work  now  laid  before  the  puUic  orl^nated  in  Indignation 
at  the  shallow  and  false  criticasms  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  on 
the  works  of  the  great  living  artist  to  whom  it  prindpallv  lefera 
It  was  Intended  to  be  a  snort  pamphlet.'  It  has  swelled  to  a 
thick  volume,  and  instead  of  being  a  controversy  advocating  the 
merits  of  a  particular  painter,  it  has  crown  to  be  a  work  on  art  at 
large.  Its  scope,  as  the  reader  will  see,  is  vast;  it  Is  elaborated 
wiuL  the  greatest  minuteness  of  detail;  mi  makes  no  small  pre- 
tensions in  point  of  precision.  *  What  I  have  asserted  throughout 
the  work,'  says  the  writer,  *  I  have  endeavoured  to  ground  alto- 
gether on  demonstrations,  which  must  stand  or  fall  by  their  owH 
Strength,  and  which  ought  to  involve  no  more  reference  to 
auth<»rity  or  character  than  a  demonstration  in  Euclid.'  His  de- 
monstration, however,  falls  far  short  of  mathematical  exactness* 

What  is  the  mission  of  Art?  Will  it  not  suffice  tiiat  art  Is, 
and  is  beautiful !  Do  we  need  any  more  vindication  for  It  tham 
what  we  see?  Are  we  boimd  to  justify  it,  any  more  than  to 
justify  the  existence  of  a  beautiful  woman,  or  to  apologise  for  the 

Sx>wth  of  a  beautiful  flower?    Perhaps  not,  didactically.    The  \  \ 
xford  Graduate  rationally  and  eloquently  condemns  the  modem  \  \ 
bigotry  which  will  be  content  with  nothing  that  cannot  be  proved    ' 
subservient  to  some  utility.     Yet,  he  it  ia^  who  craves  for  art  a 
special  use;  and   would,  if  we  rightly  eonstrue  his  meaning, 
almost  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  didactic — ^a  mere  vehicle  for  a  par* 
ticular  kind  of  sermon  I    And  It  is  curious,  that  much  of  his  own 
book,  by  no  means  the  best  portion,   partakes  largely  of  the 
sermon  style.    When  he  Is  at  a  loss  for  definite  ideas,  he  takes 
refuge  in  a  curious  kind  of  sermonising,  to  which  we  shall  hero- 
after  refer.     *  Painting  or  Art  generally,*  he  says,  "  as  such, 
with  all  its  technicahties,  difficulties,  and  particular  ends,  k 
nothing  but  a  noble  and  expressive  lan^age,  invaluable  us  a 
vehicle  of  thought,   but  by  itself  nothing.'     *  Thought,'  .he 
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Hakes  the  ^  end  all/  almost  the  ^  be  all'  of  p^tin^.  *  No 
ivieight^  nor  mass,  nor  beauty  of  execution/  can  outweigh  ono 
gram  or  fragment  of  tiiought.  Three  penstrokes  of  Baffiidle  ar» 
a  greater  and  better  picture  ihan  the  most  finished  work  that 
erer  Carlo  Dolce  polished  into  inanity.'  The  thought,  accord*^ 
ing  to  the  Oxford  Gbaduate,  is  the  first  and  greatest  thing  in  a 
picture,  insomuch  that  the  painter,  whose  picture  conveys  a 
thought,  ^  acquires  an  intellectual  superiority  which  no  power  of 
the  draughtsman  or  the  artist  could  ever  wrest  from  him.*  We 
might  say  in  passing,  that  a  man  who  has  fine  thoughts,  yet  i9 
mnable  to  express  them  properly  on  canvass,  is  a  fine  minker,  but 
not  a  fine  painter,  and  toat  as  we  are  at  present  discussing  the  art 
of  painting,  we  nrast  «Qiiflider  llie  pietore  before  the  intention,  or 
lihe  subject  latent  in  the  artist's  mind.  But  the  writer  supplies  jjs 
with  what  he  considers  to  be  a  specimen  of  *  ifhought:' 

**  The  principal  object  in  the  foreground  of  Turner's  ^  Biuldinff  oC 
CaHhage'  is  a  group  of  children  s^lins  toy  boats.  The  exauiate 
choice  of  this  incident,  as  expressire  of  &e  ruling  passion,  whicn  waa 
to  be  the  source  of  the  future  greataess,  in  preference  to  the  tumult  oC 
busy  stonemasons  or  amung  soldiers^  is  quite  as  appreciable  when  it  i» 
tola  as  when  it  is  seen* — It  has  Bothine  to  do  with  the  technicaHties  of 
painting ;  a  scrateh  of  the  pen  would  have  conveyed  the  idea  spoken  t» 
the  mteilecty  as  muoh  as  the  elaborate  realisations  of  cobur.  Such  m 
thought  as  this  is  SQmething  &r  above  all  art :  it  ia  epie  poeti^  of  tb» 
Ughest  order*" 

To  us  it  appears  fivLtastioal  and  trivial.  A  group  of  childreB 
may  sail  toy  boats  in  pfawes  by  no  means  maritime,  as  we  have  seen 
them  dcMng  in  die  Cockney  Arcadia  of  Hampstead  Heath.  But 
supposing  that  the  thought  were  of  so  exahed  a  nature,  the  passage 
seems  to  prove  too  much.  The  thought  is  independent  of  £e 
jnoture  in  this  instance^  no  doubt;  the  picture  therefore  is  sur- 
plusage; and  that  great  epic  poet,  Mr.  Turner,  has  merely  wasted 
iia  time  in  elaborating  a  picture  which  is  needle8s> — that  is  to  say, 
to  express  a  thought  to  wnich  the  Oxford  Graduate  has  done  iuU 
justice  in  a  dozen  lines. 

Painting  then,  aeoording  to  our  author,  is  a  language;  it  pos- 
sesses the  mind  by  means  of  a  peculiar  influence,  and  it  may  be 
re&rxedv  be  says,  to  five  distinct  heads^  which  ^include  all  the 
sources  of  pleasure  derivable  from  ail' 

"  1.  Ideas  of  Power. — The  perception  or  conception  of  the  mental 
or  bodHy  powers  by  which  the  work  nas  been  produced. 

^  2.  Ideas  of  Imitation. — The  perception  that  the  thing  produced 
resembles  something  else. 

**  8.  Ideas  of  Truth. — The  perception  of  faithfulness  in  a  statement 
eC&cts  by  the  thing  produced* 
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'<  4*  Ideas  of  BMuty^— The  perception  of  beauty,  either  in  the  thing 
produced,  or  in  what  it  suggests  or  resembles. 

)     '^  5.  Ideas  of  Relation. — The  perception  of  intellectual  rehtions,  in 
tlie  thing  produced»  or  in  what  it  suggests  or  resembles." 

But  our  author  is  haunted  by  eonscientious  doubts  ^  whether  art 
has  eTor,  except  in  its'eailiest  and  rudest  stages,  possessed  any  thing 
Cke  an  efficient  moral  influence  on  mankind.'  '  It  appears  to  me 
that  a  rude  symbol  is  oftener  more  efficient  than  a  renned  one  in 
ihe  teaching  of  art;  and  that  as  pictures  rise  in  rank  as  works  of 
art,  they  are  regarded  with  lees  devotion,  and  more  curiosity.' 
What  has  hitherto  been  accomplished  by  the  painters  of  landscape^ 
he  condemns  for  its  '  utter  inutility.' 

'^  No  moral  end  has  been  answered,  no  permanent  eood  eflfected,  Inr 
any  of  their  works.  They]may  have  amused  the  inteSect,  or  eaBrased 
the  ingenuity^  but  they  never  have  spoken  to  the  heart.  Landseape 
art  has  never  taught  us  one  deep  or  holy  lesson ;  it  has  not  recorded  that 
which  is  fleeting,  nor  penetrated  that  which  is  hidden,  nor  interpreted 
that  which  was  obscure;  it  has  never  made  us  feel  the  wonder,  nor  the 
power,  nor  the  glory,  of  the  universe;  it  has  not  prompted  to  devotioui 
nor  touched  with  awe ;  its  power  to  move  and  exalt  the  heart  has  been 
fatally  abused,  and  perished  in  the  abusing.  That  which  ought  to  have 
been  a  vritness  to  the  omnipotence  of  God  has  become  an  exhibition  of 
the  dexterity  of  man,  and  that  which  should  have  lifted  our*thoughts  to 
the  throne  of  the  Deity  has  encumbered  them  with  the  inventions  of 
Ids  creatures.*'  •  »  *  *  «  And  I  assert  wiA  sorrow  that  all  hitherto  done 
in  landscape  by  those  commonly  received  as  masters,  has  never  prompted 
one  holy  thought  in  ^  minds  of  nations.  It  has  b^on  and  ended  in 
exhibiting  the  dexterides  of  individuals  and  conventioaalities  of  systems ; 
filling  the  world  with  the  honour  of  Claude  and  Salvator,  it  has  never 
once  tended  to  the  honour  of  God." 

These  passages,  and  more  of  the  same  kind,  form  the  basis  of 
the  Oxford  Graduate's  theory  respecting  the  morale  of  art.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  a  picture  is  a  moral  essay,  tending  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  instruction  of  man:  such  with  hun  is  the  nature 
and  end  of  art;  and  in  various  passages  is  to  be  found  the  idea, 
if  indeed  it  is  not  somewhere  distinctly  asserted,  that  Ghristiani^ 
is  essential  to  true  art.  Of  course,  as  art  is  thus  made  the  hand- 
maid of  religion,  true  art  can  only  tend  on  true  religion.  This  idea 
we  should  say  is  derived  rather  from  the  '  Whole  Duty  of  Man,' 
than  from  the  consideration  of  art  itself ;  it  rather  expounds  wh»t 
the  Oxford  Graduate  thinks  art  ought  to  be,  than  what  art  is  found 
to  be,  from  an  analysis  of  it  as  it  exists,  or  even  from  an  analysis 
of  its  inherent  capacities.  Not,  indeed,  that  we  would  deny  moral 
influences  to  art,  but  our  author's  process  of  evolving  it  seems  to 
be  inverted.       If  painting,  especially  landscape^painting,  were 
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merely  %  reflex  of  ilie  ontviurd  wodd,  the  woM  t£  < 
would  teach  ita  lessoa;  it  reduplicates  the  ideaa  denvaUel 
ihoee  existences,  it  excites  the  sympathy  to  which  naluie  in  ^ 
usy  for  physical  as  well  as  moral  objects;  seises  them  in  theb  tra» 
sitory  aspect,  preserves  them  from  our  maturer  and  aiore  perCbct 
deliberation,  strengthens  >nd  develops  that  which  has  been  catted 
^natural  religion.'  It  does  so,  not  by  any  indirect  or  seoondaij 
process,  through  the  assertion  of  some  proposition  or  '  thought/ 
which  may  be  se^rately  stated  in  words  and  is  independetit  of 
ihe  picture,  but  simply  by  a  direct  presentment  of  tliose  aanw 
objects  which  would  induce  the  same  train  of  ie^ng  in  naioie; 
only  that  in  nature  we  are  disturbed  by  the  eSecto  of  the  other 
senses,  and  do  not  retain  an  object  to  oontemplate  it  at  our  w3L 
Th&ie  may  be  also  something  resembling  the  process  of  assimila- 
iion  in  like  fact  that  these  natural  objects  have  been,  as  it  were, 
humanised,  by  being  rendered  works  of  art 

If  art  reflects  nature,  it  must  be  natural,  it  must  be  true.  What 
is  truth?  *  It  is  not,'  says  the  Oxford  Graduate,  *  deceptive  imi- 
tation;' and  if  we  properly  collect  the  gist  of  his  argument, 
which  is  scattered  over  many  pages,  it  amounts  to  this:  Art  is  a 
reflex  of  nature,  but  works  witn  very  restricted  means  in  th^ 
matter  of  light  ;*and  shade.  The  scale  in  nature  extends  by  aa 
infinite  gradation  from  the  intolerable  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  to  the 
unfathomable  dark  which  is  absolute  negation  of  all  light  In 
art  it  extends  from  white  or  yellow  pamt,  which  would  look 
black  against  the  sun,  down  to  black  paint,  which  reflects  so 
much  light  as  to  be  very  many  degrees  removed  from  absolirte 
negation.  In  respect  of  ferm^tooy  its  details  are  so  infinite  in 
number,  as  to  baffle  not  merely  the  copyist,  but  the  observer. 
Of  these  the  artist,  unable  to  follow  the  complex  infinitude,  selects 
such  as  are  most  important,  or  best  suited  to  his  purpose.  Much 
also  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  senses.  The  varying  focus  of 
tiie  eye  makes  us  perceive  with  distinctness  only  a  part  of  the 
objects  within  range  of  view.  If  we  arrange  it,  for  instance^  to 
look  at  near  objects,  those  at  a  distance  become  indistinct,  and 
vice  versd.  From  such  causes,  a  very  imperfect  approach  to  truth 
may  deceive  the  sense ;  and  the  less  educated  the  eye,  the  more 
easily  is  it  deceived;  because  it  does  not  perceive  those  omitted 
traits  which  would  ;[distinguish  the  counterfeit  from  the  original; 
for  '  observe  we  require,  to  produce  the  efieot  of  imitation^ 
only  so  many  and  such  ideas  of  truth  as  the  senses  are  xunialiy 
cognizant  ow  But  working  by  these  imperfect  means,  the  con* 
summation  of  skill  is  to  suggest  those  traits  which  convey  the 
most  characteristic  idea  of  the  object  to  be  represented,  and  to 
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muiclrf  iiMrtrmt  at  t^e  eomnutitd  <yf  the  pftinter.  Particalar 
taiihii,  bmmgfSj  oovmtet  to  t&e  i^siseral  idea,  are  more  important 
tiwB  gen^tttl  01160,  88  being  moet  diaracteristic  of  the  subject: 

**  It  is  setf-eviient  that  when  we  are  painting  or  describing  any  thing^i 

iJiose  tm^  imut  be  the  most  important  which  are  most  characteristic 

tf  what  }s  to  be  told  or  repesented.     Now  that  which  is  first  and  most 

Woaiyj  oharftcteristic  of  a  thing  is  that  which  distingui&iies  its  genus,  or 

mbSuAk  mabes  it  what  it  is.     For  instaikce,  that  which  makes  drapery  be 

dnpery,  is  not  itB  baitig  made  of  silk  or  worsted  'or  flax,  for  things  are 

nade  of  tB.  ihtae  which  are  ttot  drapery,  but  the  ideas  peculiar  to  drapery, 

tbe  properties  whidi,  when  inherent  in  a  thing,  make  it  drapery,  are 

extension,   non-elastic   flndhiHty,    nnity    and   comparative    thinness. 

Every  thing  which  has  these  properties,  a  wateifitll,  for  instance,  if  united 

and  exteod^dy  or  a  net  of  weeds  over  a  wall,  is  drapery,  as  much  as  silk 

or  woollen  stuff  is.     So  that  these  ideas  separate  drapery  in  our  minds 

firom -every  thing  else  ;  they  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  it,  and 

^erefore  are  the  most  important  group  of  ideas  connected  \vith  it ;  and 

so  with  every  thing  else,  that  which  makes  the  thing  what  it  is,  is  the 

most  important  idea,  or  group  of  ideas  connected  with  the  thing.     But 

ms  this  idea  must  necessarily  be  common  to  all  individuals  of  the  species 

it  belongs  to,  it  is  a  general  idea  with  respect  to  that  species ;  while 

diiier  ideas,  which  are  not  characteristic  of  the  species,  and  are  therefore 

in  reality  general  (as  black  or  white  are  terms  apph'cable  to  more 

things  than  drapery),  are  yet  particular  with  respect  to  that  species,  being 

moicable  only  of  certain  individuab  of  it.     Hence  it  is  carelessly  and 

mlsely  said  that  general  ideas  are  more  important  than  particular  ones  ; 

carelessly  and  .falsely,  I  say,  because  the  so-called  general  idea  is  im- 

Crtant^  not  because  it  is  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  that  specietf, 
t  because  it  separates  that  species  from  every  thing  else.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinctiveness, not  the  universality  of  the  truth,  which  renders  it  important. 
And  the  so-called  particular  idea  is  unimportant,  not  because  it  is  not 
predicable  of  the  whole  species,  hut  because  it  is  predicable  of  things 
out  of  that  species.  It  is  not  its  individuality,  but  its  generality  which 
renders  it  unimportant.  So  then,  truths  are  important  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  characteristic,  and  are  valuable,  primarily,  as  they 
separate  the  species  from  all  other  created  things  ;  secondarily,  as  they 
separate  the  individuals  of  that  species  from  one  another :  thus  *  silken ' 
or  '  woollen  *  are  unimportant  ideas  with  respect  to  drapery,  because 
they  neither  separate  the  species  from  other  things,  nor  even  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  species  from  one  another,  since  though  not  common  to 
tlie  whole  of  it,  they  are  common  to  indefinite  numbers  of  it  ;  but  the 
particular  folds  into  which  any  piece  of  drapery  may  happen  to  fall, 
being  different  in  many  particulars  from  those  into  which  any  o&er 
piece  of  drapery  will  &l],  are  expressive  not  only  of  the  characters  of  the 
species  (flexibility,  non-elasticity,  drc.),  but  of  individuality  and  definite 
character  in  the  case  immediately  observed,  and  are  consequently  most 
important  and  necessary  ideas.  So  in  a  man,  to  be  short-legged  or  long- 
nosed  or  any  thing  else  of  accidental  quality,  does  not  distinguish  him 
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bpm  other  short-legged  or  hxog^Mui  aniinA»  bat  the  inportant  i 
zespectin^  a  man  are,  fixsft,  the  inadied  deveLopioeiit  of  thai  dislii 
oiganization  which  separates  him  m  maafrooi  otoer  animaJs,  ao4  eeeoiidkf 
that  group  of  Qualities  which  distioggish  the  individual  from  all  other 
meoy  whicn  make  him  Paul  or  Judas,  Newton  or  Shakspeare." 

In  the  eompariaon  of  the  ancient  and  modem  painters,  the 
Oxford  Gxaduate's  plan  is  this:  he  closely  examines  and  describes 
the  traits  of  nature  itself,  and  this  is  done  with  great  acntenesB 
of  observation.  He  next  refers  to  the  works  of  the  old  kndscape- 
painters;  accusin^hem,  with  few  partial  exceptions,  of  an  utter 
want  of  fidelity.  Then  he  refers  to  the  works  of  the  modern  land- 
scape-painters, dwelling  with  great  length  and  minuteness  on  those 
of  xurner.  Speaking  generally  of  the  old  masters,  he  expressly 
states  that  by  that  term  he  intends  to  refer  '  only  to  Claude^ 
Jaspar  Poussm,  Salvator  Rosa,  Cuyp,  Ber^hem,  Ruysdael  Hob- 
bima,  and  Teniers  (in  his  landscapes),  Paul  Potter,  Ganaletti,  and 
the  various  Van  somethings  ana  Bach  somethings,  more  espe* 
dally  and  malignantly  those  who  have  libelled  the  sea.'  In  tnia 
manner  he  treats  *  Truth  of  Tone,'  *  Truth  of  C5oIour,'  *  Truth  of 
Chiaroscuro,'  ^  Truth  of  Space,' '  First  as  dependent  on  the  focus  of 
the  eye ;'  *'  and  secondly  as  its  appearance  is  dependant  on  the  power 
of  the  eye;'  •  Truth  of  the  open  sky,'  •  Of  the  clouds,'  *  The  earth,* 
namely,  its  general  structure,  central  mountains^  inferior  moun* 
tains,  ^  foreground,'  including  analytical  descriptions  of  the  mi- 
nuter trees,  the  earth,  rock,  and  so  forth;  'Truth  of  water,* 
and  *  Truth  of  vegetation,'  with  minute  mention  of  foliage,  bark, 
structure  of  trees,  &c. 

His  chapters  on  the  painting  of  water  are  a  characteristio 
and  forcible  specimen  of  the  book.  *  What  shall  we  compare,* 
he  exclaims,  '  to  this  mighty,  this  universal  element  for  glorr 
and  for  beauty  ?  or  how  shall  we  try  to  follow  its  eternal  chaageful- 
ncss  of  feeling?  It  is  like  trying  to  pidnt  the  soul !'  The  auth<Nr 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  discover  such  yery  distinct  and 
visible  characteristics  for  the  soul,  as  he  has  described  in  water. 
He  begins  by  stating  a  few  of  the  constant  and  most  imj^rtant 
laws  which  regulate  the  appearance  of  water  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  are  demonstrable  from  the  mechanical  proprieties  of 
water  and  light: 

**  I.  Nothing  can  hinder  water  from  being  a  reflec^g  medium,  but 
diy  dust  or  filth  of  some  kind  on  its  suxfiice.  Dirty  water,  if  the  iooL 
matter  be  dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  liquid,  reflects  just  as  deariy 
and  sharply  as  pure  water,  only  the  image  is  edUmred,  by  the  hae  of 
the  mixea  matter,  and  becomes  comparatively  brown  or  dani.* 

*  Brown,  aa  in  the  case  of  moimtAia  waters  odeimd^bj  moraweii  or  dark*  aa 
in  lowland  estuaries  fouled  with  fine  soluble  mud.  If  the  foul  water  be  insobihlfly 
as  when  streams  are  charged  with  sand  or  ydAow  aUuvial  soil,  the  reflecdon  is 
paled  and  neailj  destro^  by  its  pimlent  colofor,  beneoA  the  ^e,  while  it 
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^11.  If  water  be  npfple^  fhe  Me  of  every  ripple  next  to  tis  reflects 
a  piece  of  the  sky,  and  the  side  of  every  ripple  farthest  from  na  reflects 
a  piece  of  the  opposite  shore,  or  of  whatever  objects  may  be  beyond  the 
tipple.  But  as  we  soon  lose  nght  of  the  farther  sides  of  the  npples  on 
the  retiring  snrfaee,  ^e  whole  rippled  space  will  then  be  reflective  of 
the  sky  omy.  Thus,  where  calm  distant  water  receives  reflections  of 
high  snores,  every  extent  of  rippled  surface  appears  as  a  bright  line  in* 
terrupting  that  reflection  with  the  colour  of  the  sky, 

'^  III.  When  a  ripple  or  swell  is  seen  at  such  an  angle  as  to  afford  a 
view  of  its  farthest  side,  it  carries  the  reflection  of  objects  farther  down 
than  calm  water  would.  Therefore  all  motion  in  water  elongates  re- 
flections, and  throws  them  into  confused  vertical  lines. 

"  IV.  Rippled  water,  of  which  we  can  see  the  farther  side  of  the 
waves,  will  reflect  a  perpendicular  line  clearly,  a  bit  of  its  length  being 
^ven  on  the  side  of  each  wave,  and  easily  joined  by  the  eye.  But  if 
3ie  line  slope,  its  reflection  will  be  excessively  confused  and  di^ointed  i 
and  if  horizontal,  nearly  invisible. 

^  V.  Every  reflection  is  the  image  in  reverse  of  just  so  much  of  the 
objects  beside  the  water,  as  we  could  see  if  we  were  placed  as  much 
under  the  level  of  the  water  as  we  are  actually  above  it  If  an  olgect 
be  so  for  back  from  the  bank,  that  if  we  were  five  feet  under  the  water 
level  we  could  not  see  it  over  the  bank,  then,  standing  five  feet  above  the 
water,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see  its  image  under  the  reflected  bank. 

"YI.  But  if  the  object  subtend  the  proper  angle  for  reflection^  it 
does  not  matter  how  great  its  distance  may  be.  The  image  of  a  moun* 
tain  fifly  miles  off  is  as  clear,  in  proportion  to  the  deamess  of  the 
mountain  itself,  as  the  image  of  a  stone  on  the  beach^  in  proportion  to 
the  deamess  of  the  stone  itsdf. 

'*  YII.  There  is  no  shadow  on  clean  water.  Eveiy  darkness  on  it  is- 
reflection,  not  shadow.  If  it  have  rich  colouring  matter  suspended  in  it^ 
or  a  dusty  surface,  it  wilt  take  shadow,  and  wnere  it  has  itself  a  posi- 
tive colour,  as  in  the  sea,  it  will  take  something  like  shadows  in  distant 
effect,  but  never  near.  Those  parts  of  the  sea  which  appear  bright  in 
the  sunshine,  as  opposed  to  other  parts^  are  composed  of  waves  of  which 
every  one  conveys  to  the  eye  a  httle  image  of  the  sun,  but  which  are 
not  themselves  illumined  in  doing  so,  for  the  light  on  the  wave  depends 
on  your  position,  and  moves  as  you  move  ;  it  cannot  therefore  be 
positive  light  on  the  object,  for  you  will  not  get  the  light  to  move  off 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  because  you  move  away  firom  it.  The  horizontal 
lines,  therefore,  cast  by  clouds  on  the  sea,  are  not  shadows,  but  reflec- 
tions. Optical  effects  of  great  complication  take  place  by  means  of 
refraction  and  mirage,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  g^ranted  that  if  ever 
there  is  a  real  shadow,  it  is  cast  on  mist,  and  not  on  water.  And  on 
clear  water,  near  the  eye,  there  never  can  be  even  the  appearance  of  a 
shadow,  except  a  delicate  tint  cm  the  foam,  or  transmitted  through  the 
body  of  the  water,  as  though  air." 


I  dear  at  a  distance  ftom  the  eye.  For  l\i]l  ezdanatioo  of  this  and  other 
phenomena  of  water,  especially  of  rule  vii.,  vidt  BippingiUe's  Artist's  and 
Amateur**  Hagaziae^  for  November,  1843. 
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By  tliesc  rul^  arc  tested  tbe  paintiiigs  of  the  aiKAeikts,  b^^xibing 

,witli  Canaletti. 

*^  He  ahnogt  always  coven  the  whole  space  of  it  with  one  monotonous 
ripple,  composed  of  a  coat  of  well  chosen,  but  perfectly  opaque  an4 
smooth  sea-green,  covered  with  a  certain  number,  I  cannot  state  tha 
axact  average,  but  it  varies  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hua* 
dred  and  upwards,  according  to  the  extent  of  canvass  to  be  covered,  of 
white  concave  touches,  which  are  very  properly  symbolical  of  ripple* 
On  the  water  so  prepared,  he  fixes  bis  gondolas  in  very  good  perspec* 
tive,  and  thus  &r,  no  objection  is  to  be  made  to  the  whole  arrangement. 
fiat  a  gondola,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a  very  long  shallow  boat,  Ettle 
raised  above  the  water  except  at  the  extremities,  but  having  a  vertical 
beak,  and  rowed  by  two  men,  or  sometimes  only  one,  standing.  Con- 
sequently, wherever  the  water  is  rippled,  as  by  Canaletti,  we  have,  by  our 
fourth  rule,  only  a  broken  and  Indistinct  image  of  the  horizontal  and 
oblique  lines  of  the  gondola,  but  a  tolerably  clear  one  of  the  vertical 
beak,  and  the  figures,  shooting  down  a  long  way  under  or  along  the 
water.  What  does  Canaletti  give  us?...  A  clear,  dark,  unbrokoi  re- 
flection of  the  whole  boat,  except  the  beak  and  the  figure,  which  cast 
none  at  all.     A  worthy  beginning! 

"  Next,  as  the  canal  retires  badk  fix>m  the  eye,  Canaletti  very  properly 
and  geometrically  diminishes  the  size  of  his  ripples,  until  he  arrives  at 
an  even  field  of  apparently  smooth  water.  Now,  by  our  second  rule^ 
this  rippUng  water  as  it  retires  should  show  more  and  more  of  the  re- 
flection of  we  sky  above  it,  and  less  and  less  of  that  of  objects  beyond 
it,  until,  at  two  or  three  hundred  yards  down  the  canal,  the  whole  field 
of  water  should  be  one  even  grey  or  blue,  the  colour  of  the  sky,  re- 
ceiving no  reflections  whatever  of  other  objects.  What  does  Canaletti 
do  ?  £xactly  in  proportion  as  he  retire^*  he  displays  more  and  more  of 
the  reflections  of  objects,  and  less  and  less  of  the  sky,  until,  three  hun- 
dred yards  away,  all  the  houses  are  reflected  as  clear  and  sharp  as  in  a 
quiet  lake.     Exemplary  Canaletti ! 

^^  Observe,  I  do  not  suppose  Canaletti,  frequently  as  he  must  have 
been  afloat  on  these  canals,  to  have  been  ignorant  of  their  every-day 
appearance.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  shameless  asserter  of  whatever  was 
most  convenient  to  him.'' 

"  If  it  be  remembered  that  every  one  of  the  surfaces  of  those  multi- 
tudinous ripples  is  in  nature  a  mirror  which  catches,  according^  to  its 
position,  either  the  image  of  the  sky  or  of  the  silver  beaks  of  the  gon- 
dolas, or  of  their  black  bodies  and  scarlet  draperies,  or  of  the  white 
marbles,  or  the  green  sea-weed  on  the  low  stones,  it  cannot  but  be  felt 
that  those  waves  would  have  something  more  of  colour  upon  them  than 
that  opaque  dead  green.  Gi'een  they  are  by  their  own  nature*  but  it  is 
a  transparent  and  emerald  hue,  mixing  itself  with  the  tliousand  reflected 
tints  without  overpowering  the  weakest  of  them,  and  thus,  m  every  one 
of  those  individual  %vaves,  the  truths  of  colour  are  contradicted  by  Cana- 
letti by  like  thousand,  not  less  fatally,  though,  of  course,  less  demon- 
strably, than  in  the  broad  cases  presented  by  his  general  arrangement'' 

*^  Let  us  look  at  a  piece  of  calm  water,  by  Vandevelde,  such  as  that 
marked  113  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  •  •  •  # 
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**"  Tbe  iiear  lK>Ai  4«0td  ifB  iaagjiB  with  great  fidelity,  which  beipg-  vn- 
prolonged  downwards,  informs  us  that  the  calm  is  perfect  But  ^mdt  is 
that  underneath  the  vessel  on  the  right  ?  A  grey  shade,  descending 
£ke  smoke  a  little  way  helow  the  hull*  not  of  the  colour  of  the  hull, 
liaving  no  drawing  nor  detail  in  any  part  of  it,  and  breaking  off  imme- 
diately, leaving  the  masts  and  sails  totally  unrecorded  in  the  water.  We 
Iiave  here  two  kinds  of  falsehood.  Firdt,  while  the  ship  is  nearly  as 
clear  as  the  boats,  the  reflection  of  the  ship  is  a  mere  mist.  This  is 
false  by  Bule  YI.  Had  the  ship  been  misty,  its  shadow  might  have  been 
so ;  not  otherwise.  Secondly,  the  reflection  of  the  hull  would  in  nation 
liave  been  as  deep  as  the  hull  is  high  (or,  had  there  been  the  slightest 
swell  on  the  water,  deeper),  and  the  masts  and  saib  would  all  haiw 
been  rendered  with  flaelity,  especially  their  vertical  lines.  Nothing 
could  by  any  possibility  have  prevented  their  being  so,  but  so  much 
swell  on  the  sea  as  would  have  prolonged  the  hull  indefinitely.  Hence 
both  the  colour  and  the  form  of  Vandevelde's  reflection  are  impossible.'* 

Cuyp  is  convicted  of  casting  half  a  dozen  reflections  from  one 
object  in  the  picture,  marked  83  at  Dulwich;  Paul  Potter  of 
casting  no  reflections  from  half-a-dozen  objects,  in  176.  There  is 
ft  general  onslaught  on  the  Dutch  painters* 

^*  The  men  who  cotdd  allow  themselves  to  lay  a  coal-black  shadow 
upon  what  never  takes  any  shadow  at  all,  and  whose  feelings  were  not 
hurt  by  the  si^ht  of  falsehood  so  distinct,  and  recoiled  not  at  the  shade 
themselves  had  made,  can  be  little  worthy  of  credit  in  any  thing  that 
they  do  or  assert.  Then  their  foam  is  either  deposited  in  spherical  and 
tubular  concretions,  opaque  and  unbroken,  on  the  surface  of  the  waves, 
or  else,  the  more  common  case,  it  is  merely  the  whiteness  of  the  wave 
shaded  g^dually  off  as  if  it  were  the  light  side  of  a  sf^erical  object,  of 
course  representing  every  breaker  as  crested,  not  with  spray,  bat  witJi  a 
puff  of  smoke.  Neither  let  it  be  supposed  that  in  so  doing,  they  had 
any  intention  of  representing  the  vaporous  spray  taken  off  wild  waves 
by  violent  wind.  That  magnificent  effect  ouly  takes  place  on  large 
breakers,  and  has  no  appearance  of  smoke  except  at  a  httle  distance  ; 
seen  near,  it  is  dust.  But  the  Dutch  painters  cap  evei^  little  cutting 
lipple  with  smoke,  evidently  intending  it  for  foam,  and  evidently  thus 
representing  it  because  they  had  not  sufficient  power  over  the  brush  to 
produce  the  broken  effect  of  real  spray.  Their  seas,  in  consecpienoe,  have 
neither  frangibility  nor  brilliancy. 

Finally: 

^  Clande  and  Rvysdael,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  only  two  men 
among  the  old  masters,  who  could  paint  any  thing  like  water  in  extended 
spaces  or  in  action.  The  great  mass  of  the  landscape-painters,  though 
they  sometimes  succeeded  in  the  imitation  of  a  pond  or  a  gutter,  dbplay, 
wherever  they  have  space  or  opportunity  to  do  so,  want  of  feeling  m 
every  efibrt,  and  want  of  knowledge  in  evexy  line." 

The  modem  painters  are  examined  with  equal  minuteness;  but 
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first  nature  is  again  lefened  to.    This  is  a  masteiiy  pioee  of  de- 

scriptioB. 

*'  Stand  for  half  an  hour  beside  the  fall  of  Schaffhausen,  on  the  norfli 
side  where  the  rapids  are  long,  and  watch  how  the  vault  of  water  first 
bends,  unbroken,  in  pure,  pohshed  velocity,  over  the  arching  rocks  at  the 
brow  of  the  cataract,  covering  them  witn  a  dome  of  crystal  twenty  feet 
thick— so  swift  that  its  motion  is  unseen  except  when  a  foam  globe  firom 
above  darts  over  it  like  a  billing  star  ;  and  now  the  trees  are  lighted 
above  it  under  all  their  leaves,  at  the  instant  that  it  breaks  into  foam; 
and  how  all  the  hollows  of  that  foam  burn  with  green  fire  like  so  much 
shattering  chrysoprase  ;  and  how,  ever  and  anon,  startling  you  with  its 
white  Hash,  a  jet  of  spray  leaps  hissing  out  of  the  fall,  like  a  rocket,  bursting 
in  the  wind  and  driven  away  in  dust,  filling  the  air  with  light  ;  and  how, 
through  the  curdling  wreaths  of  the  restless,  crashing  abyss  below,  the 
blue  of  the  water,  paled  by  the  foam  in  its  body,  shows  purer  than  the 
sky  through  white  rain-cloud,  while  the  shuddering  iris  stoops  in  tre- 
mulous stillness  over  all,  fading  and  flushing  aitemately  through  the 
choking  spnty  and  shattered  snnahine,  hiding  itself  at  last  among  dw 
thick  golden  leaves  which  toss  to  and  fro  in  syn^pathy  with  die  wild 
water,  their  dripping  mosses  lifted  at  intervals^  like  sheaves  of  kwded 
com,  by  some  stronger  gush  from  the  cataract,  and  bowed  agaua  upon 
the  mossy  rocks  as  its  roar  dies  away  ;  the  dew  gushing  fiom  their  thick 
branches  through  drooping  dusters  of  emerald  herbage,  and  spaiUiz^ 
in  white  threads  along  the  dark  rocks  of  the  shore,  feeding  the  lichens 
which  chase  and  chequer  them  with  purple  and  silver.  I  believe,  when 
you  have  stood  by  this  for  half  an  hour,  you  will  have  discovered  that 
there  is  something  more  in  nature  than  has  been  given  by  Ruysdael.'* 

Then  the  modem  artists  are  reriewed. 

"J.  D.  Harding  is,  I  think  of  all  men  living,*  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly of  all  who  ever  have  lived,  the  greatest  master  in  the  drawing  of 
running  water.  I  do  not  know  what  Stanfield  would  do ;  I  have  newer 
seen  an  important  piece  of  torrent  drawn  by  him ;  but  I  believe  even  be 
could  scarcely  contend  with  the  magfnificent  obayidon  of  Harding^s 
brush.  There  is  perhaps  nothuig  which  tells  more  in  the  drawing  of 
water  than  decisive  and  swift  execution  ;  for,  in  a  rapid  touch  the  hand 
naturally  falls  into  the  very  curve  of  projection  whidi  is  the  ahsc^ute 
truth,  while  in  slow  finish,  all  precision  of  curve  and  character  is  certain 
to  be  lost,  except  under  the  hand  of  an  untisually  powerful  master.  But 
Harding  has  both  knowledge  and  velocity,  and  the  fall  of  his  tonents  is 
beyond  praise ;  impatient,  chafing,  substantial,  shattering  crystallioe, 
and  capricious ;  full  of  various  form,  yet  all  apparently  mstantaneoos 
and  accidental,  nothing  conventional,  nothing  dependent  upon  parallel 
lines  or  radiating  curves;  aU  broken  up  and  dashed  to  pieces  over  tha 
irregular  rock  and  yet  all  in  unity  of  motion.     The  colour  also  of  his 

*  **  Turner  is  on  exception  to  all  rales  ;  and  whenever  I  speak  ganeralty,  ke  is 
to  be  OQosidered  as  such*** 
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JkMmg  asd  hngbi  waior  b  vefj  perfect;  but  is  ike  dtrk  and  lerel  parte 
of  his  tonents  he  has  taken  up  a  bad  grey,  which  haa  hurt  some  of  hie 
beet  iMctures.  His  giey  in  shadows  under  rocks  or  daik  reflections  is 
admirable ;  but  it  is  wbien  the  stream  is  in  full  light,  and  unaffected  Yn 
leflections  in  distance,  that  he  gets  wrong.  We  belicTe  that  the  fiiuit 
is  in  a  want  of  expression  of  darkness  in  the  colour,  makbg  it  appear 
like  a  positive  hue  of  the  water,  for  which  it  is  much  too  dead  and 
4:old.''      - 

Copley  Fielding  has  painted  in  all  his  life  onlj  one  sea;  *  all 
the  rest  are  duplicates,'  but  the  one  is  true  and  impressive. 

*'  The  works  of  Stanfield  eyidentlj,  and  at  all  times,  proceed  from  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  has  both  thorough  knowledge  of  nis  subject,  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  means  and  principles  of  art.  We 
never  criticise  them,  because  we  feel,  the  moment  we  look  carefully  at  the 
drawing  of  any  single  wave,  that  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
master  is  much  greater  than  our  own,  and  therefore  believe  that  if  any 
thing'  offends  us  in  any  part  of  the  work,  it  is  nearly  certain  to  be  our 
&nlt,  and  not  the  painter's.  The  local  colour  of  Stanfield's  sea  is  sin- 
gularly true  and  powerful,  and  entirely  independent  of  any  tricks  of  chiar- 
oscuio.  He  will  cany  a  mighty  wave  up  agunst  the  sky,  and  make 
its  whole  body  dark  and  substantial  against  the  distant  Kght,  using  all 
the  while  nothing  more  than  chaste  and  unexaggerated  local  colour  to 
gain  the  relief  His  surface  is  at  once  lustrous,  transparent,  and  accu- 
rate to  a  habVbreadth  in  every  curve  \  and  he  is  entirely  independent 
of  dark  skies,  deep  blues,  driving  spray,  or  any  other  means  of  concealing 
want  of  form,  or  atoning  for  it.  He  fears  no  difficulty,  desires  no  assis- 
tance, takes  his  sea  in  open  daylieht,  under  general  sunshine,  and  paints 
die  element  in  its  pure  colour  and  complete  forms.  But  we  almost  wi^ 
that  he  were  less  powerful,  and  more  interesting;  or  that  he  were  a  little 
lass  Diogenes-like,  and  did  not  scorn  all  that  he  does  not  want." 

A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  ^  Water  ae  painted  by  Turner;' 
but  still  with  oonstant  reference  to  nature: 

"  f  believe  it  is  a  result  of  the  experience  of  all  artists,  that  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  give  a  certain  deg^ree  of  depth  and  trans- 
parency to  water;  but  that  it  is  next  thing  to  impossible,  to  give  a  full 
impression  of  surface.  If  no  reflection  be  given — a  ripple  being  sup- 
posed— ^the  water  looks  like  lead:  if  reflection  be  given,  it  in  nine  cases 
eat  of  ten  kxJcs  morbidly  clear  and  deep,  so  that  we  always  go  down 
tntflo  it,  even  when  the  artist  most  wishes  us  to  glide  over  it.  jNow,  this 
difficulty  arises  from  the  very  same  ciixiumstance  which  occasions  the 
frequent  fkilmre  in  effect  of  the  best  drawn  foregrounds,  noticed  in  Sec- 
tion II.,  Chapter  III,,  the  change,  namely,  of  focus  necessary  in  the  eye 
in  order  to  receive  rays  of  light  coming  from  different  distances.  Go  to 
the  edge  of  a  pond,  in  a  perfectly  calm  day,  at  some  place  where  there 
is  duck-weed  floating  on  the  surface — not  thick,  but  a  leaf  here  and  there. 
Now,  you  may  either  see  in  the  water  the  reflection  of  the  sky,  or  you 
may  see  the  duck-weed ;  but  you  cannot>  by  any  effort,  see  both  toga- 
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iber.  If  yon  Idok  for  didifAK^tioiiy  jit*  ^I  W  seoalUe  xif^ft  i 
obaoge  or  effbii  inthe  eye,  ky  ivhicli  ift  ad«^  itself  to  tli^ndeptimi  oE: 
the  rays  which  be^e  ooioe  aU.^  nmy^rem  ibe^  ofeiid%*haTr  Mvuek  on 
the  water,  and  so  been  sect  up  agaita  fio  die  eye«  The  fi)oi»fyou  adbpl 
ia  one  fit  for  great  distanoe ;  atid^  atfoovdingfy,  you  will  feel  that  ftm  am- 
kokiog  down  a  gieat  way  under  the  wat^,'  ^mle  ikfik  lea?^  of  "m  dwk-- 
weed,  tiiough  they  he  upon  the  water  aV the  very  «pot  On  whidi  ytta  are 
gazing  SO  intently,  are  felt  only  as  a  vague^  uaoevtain  intemipiion^  eaua^ 
ing  a  little  confusioa  iu  the  image  below,  but  <«»tirely  iadis&sgviahaUe 
as  leaves,  aod  eve^  their  colour  ipnksbowii  and  unperoeived.  .  Unkas  y<m 
dunk  of  them,  you  will  not  even  feel  that  any  thing  interrupts  yoar 
sight,  90  excessively  slight  is  their  effect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  yois 
make  up  your  mind  to  look  for  ihe  leaves  of  the  duckweed,  you  wSk 
perceive  an  instantaneous  change  in  the  effort  of  the  eye,  by  which  it; 
becomes  adapted  to  receive  near  rays-^those  which  have  only  come  from 
the  surface  of  the  pond.  You  wiU  then  see  the  delicate  leaves  of  tha 
duck-weed  with  perfect  clearness,  and  in  vivid  green  ;  but  while  you  do 
so,  you  will  be  able  to  perceive  nothing  of  the  reflections  in  w  very 
water  on  which  they  float — nothing  but  a  vague  flashing  and  melting  ot 
light  and  dark  hues,  without  form  or  meaning,  which,  to  investigate^  or 
find  out  what  they  mean  or  are,  you  must  quit  your  hold  of  the  duck- 
weed and  plunge  down. 

^'  Hence  it  appears,  that  whenever  we  see  plain  reflections  of  compa- 
ratively distant  objects,  in  near  water,  we  cannot  possibly  see  the  surface 
and  vice  vers&;  so  that  when  in  a  painting  we  give  the  reflections,  with 
the  same  clearness  with  which  they  are  visible  in  nat\n«,  we  pre-supposa 
the  effort  of  the  eye  to  look  under  the  surface,  and,  of  course,  destroy 
the  surface,  and  make  every  body  inclined  to  cry  out— »the  moment  they 
come  before  the  picture — *  Dear  me,  what  excessively  clear  water  r 
when,  perhaps,  in  a  lowland  study,  clearness  is  not  a  quality  winch  the 
artist  has  particularly  wished  to  attain,  but  which  he  has  found  himsdf 
forced  into  by  his  reflections,  in  spite  of  himself.  And  the  reason  of 
this  effect  of  clearness  appearing  preternatural  is,  that  people  are  not  id 
the  habit  of  looking  at  water  wim  the  distant  focus  acu^ted  to  the  re* 
flections,  unless  by  particular  effort.  We  iavariably,  mider  ovdiaaxy 
eircumstances,  use  the  surfisuse  foctts>'  and,  in  consequence,  receive  no* 
thing  more  than  a  vague  and  confused  impression  of  the  reflected  coloms 
and  lines,  however  clearly,  calmly,  and  vigorously  idi  may  be  d«yfiffF^ 
underneath^  if  we  dioose  to  look  for  them.  We  do  not  look  for  them^ 
but  g^ide  along  over  the  surface^  eatohing  only  {laying  light  and  capiip 
cious  cok)ur,  for  evidence  of  reflection,  exe^t  where  we  come  to  imagci 
of  objects  close  to  the  surface,  which  the  surmoe  focus  is  of  course  adapted 
to  receive;  and  these  we  see  clearly,  as  of  the  weeds  on  the  shore,  or  a£ 
sticks  rising  out  of  the  water,  &c.  Hence,  the  right  and  natural  eflfect 
gi  water  is  only  to  be  rendered  by  giving  ^e  reflectioos  of  the  matyin 
clear  and  distinct  (so  clear  they  usuaUy  aoe  in  nature,  that  it  is  impoa*- 
pible  totell  where  the  water  bei^ns)>;  but  the  moment  we  touch  the  sa* 
flection  of  distant  objects,  as  of  high  treea  or  ehnids,  thatiustant  we  must 
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)  T«gtie«Mtnoertakin  ^wifig',  a^d  tlrOagli  vivui  in  colbiir  fltid* 

light,  flBtiM'oftj«ctitli6lf)'qiiit«indSstinetr'inA>iw  Andfioir 

we  8M  wheretntbe  peeuMas*  gioty  <»f  •  Ttif nei^s 'ti^stei^dytiwin^  cornets  $* 

fbc  it  i9t<y  liim'Onlj  that  we  ciHi  look  fi)r  #ie  rendering  of  these  hish 

sad  difficult  tmtfiB.     If  we  take'  eueli-  a  piece  of'  water  as  that  in  we 

fiwogfomid  of  his  diMeati  of  Priiilee  Albert,  the  first  impression  from  it 

i»-^^'  Wiukt  a  "Wide  twrfaCBV     We  glide  m^  it  a  qtiarter  of  a  mile  intO' 

tlie  pictara  before  we  know  where  we  are,  and  yet  t^  water  is  as  eaisl 

and  erjBtafiine  as  a  mirror;  but  we  are  not  dlowed  to  tumble  into  ity 

flmd  gasp  ibr  breath  as  we  go  down, — we  are  kept  upon  the  sni^e, 

Ihongh  Uiat  sur&ee  is  flashing  and  radiant  with  every  hue  of  cloud,  and 

8im^  and  sky,  and  foliage*  •  But  the  secret  is  in  the  drawing  of  these 

x«flections.     We  cannot  tell  in^en  we  look  a#  them  and  for  ^em  what 

diey  mean.     Tiiey  hate  all  ohaMcter,  and  are  evidently  reflections  of 

aMnething  definite  and  determined ;  but  yet  they  are  ail  uncertain  and 

inexplicable;  pla]ring  colour  and  palpitating  shade,  which,  though  we 

recognise  in  an  instant  for  images  of  somel^ing,  and  feel  that  the  water 

is  tmght,  and  lovelyvand  calm,  we  cannot  penetrate  nor  interpret:  w» 

aPB  not  allowed  to  go  down  to  them,  and  we  repose^  as  we  should  in 

nature,  upon  the  lustre  of  the  level  surface.     It  is  in  this  power  (^  say-" 

ing  €^ery  thing  and  yet  sa{f  ing  nothings  too  plainly,  that  the  perfection 

of  art  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  consists." 

These  Illustrations  are  carried  out  at  considerable  length. 
We  will  take  another  illustration  on  the  Oxford  Graduate's 
plan  of  comparison  from  the  chapter  of  the  Truth  of  Space. 

^^  First,  then,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  eye,  like  any  other  l«u^ 
must  have  its  focus  altered,  in  order  to  oonvey  a  distinct  image  of  ob** 
jects  at  different  distances  ;  so  that  it  it  tot^ly  impossible  to  see  dis- 
tinctty,  at  the  same  moment  two  objects,  one  of  whicii  ib  much  farther 
off  than  anodier.  Of  this,  any  one  may  convince  himadtf  in  an  instant. 
Look  at  tlie  bars  of  your  window-irame,  so  as  to  g^t  a  clear  image  of 
their  lines  and  form,  and  you  cannot,  while  your  epe  is  fixed  on  themy 
perceive  any  thing  but  the  most  indistinct  and  shadowy  inuiges  of  what- 
erer  objects  may  be  visible  beyond.  But  fix  your  eyes  on  those  objects^ 
so  as  to  see  thera  dearly,  and  though  they  are  just  beyond  and  appa«* 
reatly  beside  the  window4rame,  ^boX  fiame  will  only  befeit  ov  seen  as  a 
vagne,  flitting,  obscure  intermption  to  whatever  is  peroaved  beyond  it. 
A  little  attention  directed  to  this  fact  will  convince  every  one  or  its  uni« 
versalityy  and  prove  beyond  dispute  that  objects  at  unequal  distanoea 
cannot  be  «een  together^  net  from  ihe  intertentkn  of  air  or  mist,  but 
ficom  the  impossilHlity  of  the  rave  proceeding  from  both,  converging  to 
the  same  focus,  so  that  the  whole  impvesston,  either  of  one  or  the  o3ier, 
must  necessarily  be  confused,  indistinct,  and  inadequate. 

^  But,  be  it  ebeerved  (and  1  have  only  to  reqvest  that  whatever  I  sa^ 
may  be  tested  by  immediate  experiment),  thedifferenoe  of  fbcus  neoet* 
sary  is  greatest  within  thd  first  five  hundred 'yards,  and'  therefore^ 
Hiongh  it  IB  totally  iinpossiUe  to  se6  an  olject  ten.  yaris  from  the  ey^ 
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and  one  »  cpuurler  of  a  mHe  beyond  it,  at  ihe  flame  moment;  h  h  par* 
fimdij  posnble  t»  fee  one  a  quartor  of  a  miie  dS,  and  one  five  mSam 
boMBd  ity  at  uie  namo  moment.  Tke  e(M80<|iieine  -of  tois  iSj  ptacoeailyy 
tibafc  in  a  real  landacape,  we  ean  aee  tlie  iHk^  v/hat  woiM  be  caUeS 
tke  Buddle  dialanfw  and  distance  iogetker,  wkk  fieuafity  and  deanem; 
bnt  while  we  do  so,  we  ean  see  notlnng^  in  the  fofngnahA  htjonA  % 
Tagne  and  iadistanet  anrangement  of  lines  and  eolean ;  and  tiiat  if,  ott 
ihe  oootmfj,  we  look  at  any  foragronnd  ohjeot,  ao  as  to  seoem  a  ^a* 
tinct  im[Me8sioa  of  it,  the  diatanee  and  maddfo  Aatsnoe  become  ail  d«- 
oader  and  mystery^. 

^  And  thercfoie,  if  in  a  ^natiaoig  oar  fogegwmnd  is  any  thing,  omr 
distance  must  be  notfaii^,  and  mce  verak  ;  for  if  we  repceaent  oar  ne» 
and  distant  objects  as  giiring  both  at  onee  that  ^sttnct  image  to  the  eye, 
whidi  we  reeeiye  in  natnre  from  each,  when  we  IooIe  at  them  acpa- 
ntely  ;*  and  if  we  distbuguish  diem  from  each  other  only  by  the  air-> 
tone,  and  indistinctness  dependant  on  positiTO  distance,  we  Tiidaite  one 
<r£  the  most  essential  principles  of  nature,  we  represent  that  as  seen  at 
once  which  can  only  be  seen  by  twn  sepamte  acts  of  seeing,  and  t^  a 
&lsdiood  as  gross  as  if  we  had  represented  foor  aides  of  a  cnhic  objeet 
yisible  together. 

*''  Now,  to  this  fiMt  and  pria^Ie,  no  landscape-painter  of  the  old 
school,  as  far  as  I  remember,  ever  paid  the  lightest  attention.  Finish- 
ing their  Ibregronnds  dearly  and  sharply,  and  widi  vigorous  impresfton 
on  the  eye,  giving  even  the  leaves  of  their  bushes  and  grass  with  pMect 
edge  and  shape,  they  proceeded  into  ^e  distance  with  equal  attentioa 
to  what  they  could  see  of  its  details — they  gave  all  that  the  eye  caxt 
perceive  in  a  distance ,  when  it  is  fully  and  entirely  devoted  to  it,  and 
tiiereibre,  though  masters  of  aCriel  tooe^  thongh  employing  every  ex* 
pedient  that  art  could  supply  to  conceal  the  intersection  of  lines,  though, 
caricaturing  the  force  and  snadow  of  near  objects  to  1ln>ow  them  dose 
upon  the  eye,  they  ne^er  succeeded  in  truly  representing  space.** 

There  is  one  exception,  in  the  landscapes  of  Rubens;  wKo 
with  respect  to  distinctness  has  sunk  the  distance  in  favour  of  the 
foreground ;  which  is  exemplified  by  the  picture  of  his  own  Villa 
in  the  National  Gallery. 

'<  Titian,  Claude,  or  Poussin,  it  aoatters  net,  however  adentificattjr 

*  *'  This  incapacity  of  the  eye  must  not  be  confounded  with  its  incapability  to 
comprehend  a  large  portion  of  lateral  space  at  onoe.  We  indeed  oan  see,  at  anv 
one  moment,  little  more  than  one  point,  the  objects  beside  it  being  confused  ana 
indistinct;  bnt  we  need  pay  no  attention  to  this  in  art,  becsnse  we  can  see  Just 
as  little  of  the  picture  as  we  can  of  the  landscape  without  taming  llie  eye,  and 
hence  any  slurring  or  confusing  of  one  part  of  it,  laterally,  more  than  another,  ia 
not  founded  on  any  truth  of  nature,  but  is  an  expedient  of  the  artist — and  <tften 
an  excellent  and  desirable  one— to  make  the  eye  rest  when  he  wishes  it.  But  as 
the  touch  expressive  of  a  distant  ol^eet  is  as  near  upon  the  canmss  as  that  ex- 
pressive of  a  near  one,  both  are  seen  dJatractly  and  with  the  same  feeus  of  the 
eye,  and  hence  an  immediate  contradiction  of  nature  resalts,  unless  one  or  oHiar 
be  giren  with  an  artificial  and  increasing  indistinctness,  expressive  of  the  appear- 
ance peculiar  to  the  unadapted  focus." 


Turner'^  MJkd  ta^ferfectiona,  3M 

0|»posed  in  ooloor«  liowevar  «cfl!ikitivelj  nwUoired  and  femoved  in  tooi^ 
iiowever  vigoroittlj  retieyed  with  Tiolent  shade^  nil  wiU  look  flatcaarMi 
beside  thia  irothfol,  meltiag,  abundant,  limi^eaB  diaUnoe  of  Bnbenas 
But  it  waa  reserved  for  modem  art  to  take  even  a  boldeor  etep  in  the 
puxsuit  of  trotb.  To  BieJc  the  diatanoe  ibr  die  foregronnd  was  oom- 
paraiivdly  eaay;  hnt  it  implied  the  partial  deaimetion  of  ezaetty  that 
part  of  Uie  landscape  whidi  is  most  interesting,  most  dignified,  and 
moat  Taxied ;  of  all  in  fjEust,  except  the  mere  lea&ge  andstcme  under  tiie 
apeotatojc^s  iioeU  Turner  introduced  a  new  era  in  landseape  art,  by 
«iowing*  that  the  foreg^und  might  be  sunk  for  the  distanes,  and  that  it 
waa  possible  to  express  iaamediaie  proximity  to  the  spectator,  without 
giving  any  thing  like  completeness  to  the  forms  of  ^  near  objecta. 
Thia  ia  not  done  by  slurred  or  sofii  lines,  observe,  (always  the  sign  of 
vice  in  art*),  but  by  a  decisive  imperfectioD,  a  firm,  but  partial  asser* 
^on  of  form,  which  the  eye  feels  indeed  to  be  dose  borne  to  it,  and  yet 
cannot  rest  upon,  nor  cling  to,  nor  entirely  understand,  and  from  which 
it  is  driven  away  of  necessity,  to  those  parts  of  dbtanoe  on  which  it  ia 
intended  to  repose<  And  this  prineiple^  onginated  by  Turner,  theugb 
fully  carried  out  by  him  only,  has  yet  been  acted  cm  with  iudgment 
and  Bucoess  by  several  less  powerful  artists  of  the  Englien  schocd. 
Some  Btx  years  ago^  the  bsown  moodaad  £oregvound8  of  Copley  Field- 
ing were  very  instructive  in  this  respect." 

"  But  it  is  in  Turner  only  that  we  see  a  bold  and  deeieive  dioice  of 
the  distance  and  middle  distance,  as  bis  great  object  of  attention;  and 
by  him  only  that  the  foreground  ie  united  and  adapted  to  it,  not  by  any 
want  of  drawing,  or  coarseness,  or  carelessness  of  execution,  but  by 
die  most  precise  and  beautiful  indication  or  suggesti<m  of  juat  so  much 
of  even  the  minutest  forms  as  the  eye  can  see  when  its  Ibeus  is  not 
adapted  to  them.  And  herein  is  another  reason  for  the  vigour  and 
wholeness  of  the  effect  of  Turner's  works  at  any  distance;  while  those 
of  almost  all  other  artists  are  sure  to  lose  space  as  soon  as  we  lose  sight 
of  the  details. 

"  And  now  we  see  the  reason  for  the  singular,  and  to  the  ignorant  in 
art,  the  offensive  execution  of  Turner's  figures.     I  do  not  mean  to 

•  ••That  is  to  say,  if  they  are  systematically  and  constantly  used.  Soft  and 
msltfaig  lines  are  neeessary  in  some  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  important  and 
striking  parts  of  the  outline  of  an  object  which  turns  gradually,  so  as  to  have  a 
large  flat  surface  nnder  Uie  eye  just  when  it  becomes  relieved  against  space,  and 
so  wherever  thidc  misi  iato  be  expressed,  or  very  intense  light;  but  in  general, 
and  as  a  ^iaciple  of  art,  lines  ought  to  be  made  tender  by  graduation  and  dumge 
as  they  proceed,  not  by  slurring.  The  hardest  line  in  tlie  world  will  not  be 
painful,  if  it  be  muiaged  as  nature  manages  it,  bv  pronouncing  one  part  and 
fasnig  another,  and  ke^nng  the  whole  in  a  peipetual  state  of  transition.  Michael 
Angelo's  lines  are  as  near  perlectioa  as  mortal  work  can  be;  dislaaguished,  on 
the  one  hand,  thmi  the  hardness  and  sharpness  of  Flerugino  sjad  the  early  Italians^ 
but  far  more,  on  the  other,  from  the  vicious  slurring  and  softness  which  Mnrfflo 
iUls  teto  when  he  wishes  to  be  fine.  A  hard  line  is  only  an  imperfection,  but  a 
daxxed  one  is  oonuaonly  a  frisehoed.  The  artist  iHiose  fimlt  is  hardness  May 
be  on  the  road  to  eBMUenca— he  whose  £ault  is  softness  mui  be  on  the  road  to 
ruin.'* 


assert  that  diete  Is  a&y  reiioh  yfiHsLfa^^&r,  tof^titt  S^win^  {thod^  xk 
landscape  it  mattets  exceedingly  Iittld^;  but  tliat  ^ere  Ib  both  i^eaitA 
aad  necessity  for  that  wan$  of  drawing  which  gives  even  the  n£iaMl 
figures  round  balls  with  four  pink  spots  in  thetn  inst^d  of  fiaoea^  ttoSl 
four  dashes  of  the  brush  instead  of  hands  and  feet;  for  it  is  totd^ 
impossible  that  if  the  eye  be  adapted  to  receive  the  rays  piiMseeAng 
firom  the  utmost  distance,  and  some  partial  impression  from  aH  the 
distances,  it  should  be  capable  of  perceiving  more  of  the  forms  and 
features  of  near  figures  than  Turner  gives.  And  how  absolutely  neoes* 
saiy  to  the  faithfm  representation  of  space  this  indecision  really  is,  might 
be  proved  with  the  utmost  ease  by  any  one  who  had  veneration  enough 
for  the  artist  to  sacrifice  one  of  nis  pictures  to  his  fame  ;  who  woi3d 
take  some  one  of  his  works  in  which  the  figures  were  most  incomplete^ 
and  have  them  painted  in  by  Goodall,  or  any  of  our  delicate  and  first- 
rate  figure  painters,  absolutely  preserving  every  colour  and  shade  of 
Tumei^s  group,  so  as  not  to  lose  one  atom  of  the  composition,  but  giving 
eyes  for  the  pink  spots,  and  feet  for  the  white  ones.  Let  the  picture  be 
10  exhibited  in  the  AosMlemy,  and  even  novices  in  art  would  feel  at  a 
glance  that  its  truth  of  space  was  gone,  that  every  one  of  its  beauties 
and  harmonies  had  undergone  decomposition,  that  it  was  now  a  gram- 
matical solecism,  a  painting  of  inpossilulities,  a  tfab^  to  torture  the  ^e^ 
and  offend  the  mind. 

<<  The  laborious  completeness  of  the  fig^ires  and  foreg^unds  of  the 
old  masters,  then,  far  from  being  a  source  of  distance  and  space,  is 
evidently  destructive  of  both.     It  may  perhaps  be  desirable  on  other 

founds;  it  may  be  beautiful  and  necessary  to  the  ideal  of  landscape, 
assert  at  present  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  I  assert  merely,  that  it  is 
'mathematically  demonstrable  to  be  imtrue.'* 

We  see  the  extent  to  which  the  Oxford  Graduate  is  prepared 
to  exalt  that  one  painter  whose  extravagances  have  peq)lex^  the 
British  public  The  writer  never  distinctly  and  satisfactorily 
grapples  with  the  painter's  eccenjtrioities.  He  alludes  to  them 
BOimetimes;  but  upon  the  whole  he  may  be  said,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  an  advocate,  to  have  sunk  the  bad  part  of  his  client*s  case;  and 
with  some,  perhaps  unconscious,  cunning,  he  prepares,  earlier  in 
the  book,  a  jdnd  of  apology  for  those  unmentioned  extravagances- 

"  Art,  in  its  second  and  highest  aim  [the  exposition  of  thought!,  is  not 
an  appeal  to  constant  animal  feelings,  but  an  expression  and  awakenings 
of  inoividual  thought :  it  is  therefore  as  various  and  as  extended  in  its 
efforts  as  the  compass  and  graap  of  the  directing  mind-"  •     •     • 

^'  The  simple  statement  of  the  truths  of  nature  must  in  itself  be  pleasing 
to  every  order  of  mind  ;  because  every  tnftk  of  nature  is  more  or  less 
beautiful ;  and  if  there  be  just  and  right  selection  of  the  more  important 
of  these  truths— baaed,  as  above  explained*  on  feelings  and  desires 
common  to  all  mankind — the  facts  so  selected  must,  in  some  d^;ree,  be 
deBghtfttl  to  all,  aad  their  value  appreciable  by  all :  more  or  less^  indeed, 
as  their  senses  and  instinct  have  been  rendered  more  or  less  acute  and 
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•ee^orate  by  use  aud  ^tudy  i  but  in  soqae  degree  by.dl,  and  in tbe  same 
i(ray  by  alL,  But  the  hiprhest  art,  beiog  based  oii  sensations  of  pecadiar 
IDinds^  sensations  ocoumE^  to  them  91%  at  particular  times,  and  to  a 
plurality  of  mankind  perbaps  jiever^  and  being  expressive  of  tbougbta 
ivhich  could  only  rise  out  ot  a  nia^s  of  tbe  most  extended  knowledge^ 
and  of  dispositions  modified  in  a  thousand  ways  by  peculiarity  of  intel- 
lects-can only  be  met  and  understood  by  persons  baving  some  sort  of 
sympathy  witn  tbe  high  and  solitary  minds  which  produced  it — sympathy 
only  to  be  felt  by  minds  in  some  degree,  high  and  solitary  themselves. 
He  alone  can  appreciate  the  art,  who  could  comprehend  the  conversation 
^F  the  painter,  and  share  in  his  emotion,  in  moments  of  his  most  fiery 
passion  and  most  original  thought.  And  whereas  tbe  true  meaning  and 
end  of  his  art  must  thus  be  sealed  to  thousands,  or  misunderstood  by 
them  ;^so  also,  as  he  is  sometimes  obliged,  in  working  out  his  own  pecu- 
liar end,  to  set  at  defiance  those  constant  laws  which  have  arisen  out  of 
our  lower  and  changeless  desires,  that  whose  purpose  is  unseen,  is  fre- 
quently in  its  means  and  parts  displeasing/' 

This  is  very  sophistical,  and  begs  the  question;  and  the  same 
sophistry  lurks  in  several  other  passages  where  the  writer  apolo- 
getically but  instinctively  alludes  to  Turner's  extravagance.  For 
example,  he  describes,  most  eloquently,  a  glorious  sunset,  to  which 
even  jTumer's  pictures  would  look  cold,  and  then  he  remarks: 

"  The  concurrence  of  circumstances  necessary  to  produce  the  sun- 
sets of  which  I  speak,  does  not  take  place  above  five  or  six  times  in  a 
summer,  and  then  only  for  a  space  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  just  as 
^le  sun  reaches  the  horizon.  Considering  how  seldom  people  think  of 
looking  for  a  sunset  at  all,  and  how  seldom,  if  they  do,  they  are  in  a 
position  from  which  it  can  be  fully  seen,  the  chances  that  their  atten- 
tion should  be  awake,  and  their  position  favourable,  during  these  few 
flying  instants  of  the  year,  is  almost  as  nothing.  What  can  the  citizen, 
wiio  can  see  only  the  red  light  on  the  canvass  of  the  waggon  at  the  end 
of  the  8treet>  and  the  crimson  eolonr  of  the  bricks  of  his  nagbboor's 
chimney,  know  of  the  flood  of  fire  which  deluges  the  sky  from  the 
boruEon  to  the  asenith?  What  can  even  the  quiet  inhabitant  of  English 
lowlands,  whose  scene  for  the  manifestation  of  the  fire  of  heaven  is 
limited  to  the  tops  of  hayricks,  and  the  rooks*  nests  in  the  old  elm-trees, 
know  of  the  mighty  passages  of  splendour  which  are  tossed  from  Alp 
to  Alp  over  the  azure  of  a  thousand  miles  of  champaign?  Even  granting 
tbe  constant  vigom*  of  observation,  and  supposing  the  possession  of  such 
impossible  knowledge,  it  nedds  but  a  moment^  reflection  to  prove  how 
incapable  the  memory  is  of  retaining  for  any  time  the  distinct  image 
^  the  sources  even  of  its  most  vivid  ^mpres^on. 

'*  Supp«)6e,  where  the  ^Napoleon'  bong  in  the  Academy  last  year, 
tliere  could  have  been  lef^,  inateady  an  opening  in  the  wall,  and  throned 
that  openings  in  the  nudsi  «f  the  obsoiibity  of  the  dim  room  and  uie 
smokcfladen  atmosphere,  th^re  cenld  iildden^  have  been  pooied 
the  full  glory  of ^a  teopkalauiaet,  revaibeiated  fcom  th^  sea  ;  how 
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vouid  7<m  hate  ■hnmk,  blbded)  item  its  sewrlet  and  inlc^enMe  %lkt- 
ninga  I  What  picture  in  tlw  room  y/foiM  not  baT«  be«D  Uadooiess  after 
k?  Aadwhjthfio  doToahkmeTanierbeoaiifaliedaBlatyea?  Doea 
not  tbe  falflebood  rest  with  diota  wha  do  fio#l  Thare  viaa  not  ooe  hoa 
in  thb  whole  pictare  which  was  not  far  below  what  naton  woold  lM?«e 
used  in  the  same  circiTmstsncea,  nor  was  there  one  iahaiiMaucvs  or 
at  Ysriance  with  the  rest ; — ^the  stormy  hlood-red  of  the  hmiaQn,  tha 
scarlet  of  the  breakinfi^  sunlight,  the  rich  crimson  browns  of  the  wa^ 
and  illumined  sea- weed,  the  pure  gold  and  purple  of  the  uMer  sky,  and, 
shed  through  it  all,  the  deep  passage  of  solemn  blue,  woere  the  cold 
moonlight  fell  on  one  pensive  spot  of  the  limitless  shore — all  were 
given  with  harmony  as  perfect  as  their  colour  was  intense;  and  if, 
instead  of  passing,  as  I  doubt  not  you  did,  in  the  huny  of  your  unre- 
flecting prejudice,  yon  had  paused  but  so  much  as  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  ^e  picture,  you  would  have  found  the  sense  of  air  and 
i^MKe  blsoded  with  every  line,  and  breathing  in  every  doad,  and  eveiy 
colour  instinct  and  radiant  with  -visihle,  blowing,  absovbing  fight. 

'<  It  is  observed,  however,  in  genersl,  wat  whcarever  in  farilliant  efieets 
of  this  kind,  we  approach  to  any  thing  like  a  true  statement  of  nature's 
colour,  there  must  yet  be  a  distmct  difference  in  the  impresnon  we 
oonv^%  because  we  cannot  approach  her  UgAtJ* 

*'  ^ut  the  painter  who  reaUy  loves  nature  will  not,  on  this  account, 
give  you  a  faded  and  feeble  image,  which  indeed  may  appear  to  you  to 
be  right,  because  your  feelings  can  detect  no  discrepancy  in  its  parts,  but 
which  he  knows  to  derive  its  apparent  truth  from  a  systematised  false- 
hood. Mo;  he  will  make  you  understand  and  feel  that  art  cannot 
hnitate  nature — that  where  it  appears  to  do  so,  it  must  malign  her,  and 
aiock  her.  He  will  give  you,  or  state  to  yon,  such  truths  as  are  in 
his  power,  completely  and  perfectly  ;  and  those  which  he  caxmot  give^ 
kawill  leave  to  your  imagination.  If  you  are  acquainted  with  natare, 
yaa  will  know  all  he  has  given  to  b  true,  and  you  will  sopply  from 
your  memory  and  from  your  heart  that  fight  whidi  he  cannot  give.  If 
▼OB  are  unacquainted  with  nature,  seek  elsewhere  for  whatever  msj 
happen  to  satisfy  your  feelings ;  but  do  not  talk  about  truth." 

In  all  tliis  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth :  the  Oxford  Graduate  has 
not  only  a  juick  eye  for  nature,  but  also  a  searching  intellect,  which 
sharpens  his  sense  and  enables  him  to  turn  every  passing  observation 
to  account.  Much,  also,  of  what  he  says  respecting  nis  &Tourite 
artbt  is  true:  Turner  has,  like  his  panegyrist,  perc^ved  many 
broad  distinctions  in  nature,  many  nice  traits  which  have  escaped 
duller  apprehensions,  and  he  has  recorded  them  with  a  masterly- 
hand,  ouch  may  especially  be  said  of  the  many  vignettes  which 
are  scattered  in  books.  Those  in  Rogers's  ^  Italy,'  to  which  the 
Oxford  Graduate  so  often  refers,  are  admirabe  specimens;  and  of 
the  *  Liber  Stodiorum'  it  has  been  well  observed  that  itshould  change 
titles  with  Claude's  *  Liber  Veritatis.'  But  our  author  appears  to  us 
to  be  wilfully  and  perversely  blmd  to  great  and  glaring  defects  in 
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tibe  painter;  AfAda  originating  perhape  in  negatiTe  qualities,  b«t 
becoming  poeitive  vteins  on  bis  geniufl,  aad  concerting  many  worka 
into  a\wiusaitaea  so  extraTagant,  that  no  language  appUed  to  them 
by  the  preaa  has  been  too  aeveie,  either  in  ridicule  or  condemna- 
tion. Tomer  &eUs  ahort  in  the  great  quality  which  the  Oxford 
€riadiMte  inalces  the  ketone  of  all  others,  that  of  '  moderation/ 
*  a  aetf-resliaiping  libertjr/  He  is  the  dave  of  crotchetSyand  of  fan- 
tastical ambitions  to  achieve  manifest  impossibilities.  1 1  may  almost 
besaid  of  him,  that  he  attempts  to  paint,  not  objects  seen  by  the  light 
of  day,  but  sunlight  itself.  Like  the  ancient  king  who  mocked  thun- 
der by  driving  his  chariot  over  a  brazen  bridge,  Turner  aspires  to 
make  the  light  of  day  out  of  pigment.  He  wants  a  sense  of  the 
important  distinction  between  the  possible  and  the  impossible. 
To  these  moral  deficiencies  he  must  add  that  grievous  technical 
ooe^  an  inadequate  sense  of  form;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a 
sense  of  form  is  necessary,  not  merely  to  describe  the  substantial 
shape  of  objects,  but  also  to  define  the  shapes  of  lights,  shadows, 
aad  refleetioDft  All  the  pictures  which  he  has  exhibited  this  year 
at  the  Royal  Academy  are  gross  instances  of  the  falsehood  into 
which  such  deficiencies  betray  him.  There  is  a  pair  which  he 
pleases  to  call,  '  Going  to  the  Ball — San  Martino,'  and  '  Returning 
from  the  Ball^ — Saint  Martha;'  though  what  relation  these  glis- 
tening virions  of  fog  have  with  dancing  does  not  appear.  The 
titles  which  Mr.  Turner  confers  upon  nis  pictures,  indeed,  in- 
dicate some  strange  morbid  incoherency  of  mind.  The  Oxford 
Graduate  praises  him  for  his  ^thougbt:'  the  region  of  thought 
appears  to  us  precisely  the  one  in  which  he  is  most  at  sea.  The 
subject  is  the  remotest  thing  that  the  pictures  would  suggest  to 
you.  Sometimes,  even  when  it  is  declared  by  the  catalogue,  you 
cannot  discover  in  what  part  of  the  poctnre  it  is  represented.  You 
may  see  one  design,  tot  instance,  called  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and 
can  find  neitheor  Romeo  nor  Juliet.  This  year  there  is  a  picture 
called  '  Another  fish !  Hurrah  for  the  Whaler  Erebus  I'  though 
where  the  fish  may  be — which  is  the  whaler  Erebus — or  what  me 
whole  picture  is  about,  you  cannot  discover:  vou  may  guess,  but 
you  could  not  make  affidavit  about  it.  What  kind  of  under- 
standing can  that  be,  which,  hovering  on  the  borders  of  a  thought^ 
and  undertaking  to  illustrate  it  in  visible  objects,  shall  so  far  stray 
firom  its  purpose,  that,  even  when  you  are  told  tbe  intention  of 
the  work,  you  cannot  discover  the  remotest  connexion  between 
the  picture  and  the  subject? 

But  let  us  test  the  pictures  of  this  year  by  some  of  the  most 
obvious  rules  of  optics.  There  is,  indeed,  something  almost 
humiliating  in  seriously  discussing  productions  which  certainly 
would  go  &r  to  influence  the  verdict  of  a  commiBsion  de  lumatico 
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inquhendo.    The  Oxfi^rd  6i!uli]iite,as  lE^bwre-M^o^  yJeiBW 
tixe  necesaitj  of  xnakiBg  aome  portion,  of  ihe  seeiio  reft^mnA 
a  picture  indistinct,  in  order  ihat  the  eje  may  teak  wiilt 
fulnefls  of  satisfaction,  as  it  does  in  natiue,  upon  tba  partioular 
part  intended  for  the  focus  of  vicw«    The  observatioBi  does  jttoltce 
to  his  ingenuity:  it  is  true  of  nature;  it  is  not  true  of  Tunei's 
^ctures,  or  at  least,  we  will  say  of  those  now  und<^.  octteidemtM. 
Take  these  two  about  the  Ball  for  instance:  in  neither  of  them  k 
there  a  single  object  that  is  distinct  in  form  or  in  any -thing  dse. 
It  is  all  indeterminate.     It  is  a  bright  glare,  something  Uke  what 
swims  before  the  eyes  when  you  are  faindng  from  loss  of  Uood. 
In  one  of  them  there  is  a  string  of  what  we  presume  to  be  boats; 
but  they  might  be  sedan  chairs,  or  bread  baskets,  for  any  thi«^ 
that  you  can  predicate  of  the  form.  They  stand  in  the  foreground, 
and  almost  form  the  cardinal  point  of  the  picture.     Presumijiig, 
however,  that  they  constitute  merely  that  foreground  which  yoa 
are  to  overlook  in  order  to  find  distinctness  and  brilliancy  in  the 
middle  and  extreme  distance,  you  do  look  so  beyond,  and  Aete 
you  find,  in  crude  undigested  pigment,  some  few  dizzy  fonas 
struggling  to  emerge  from  a  sickly  glare.     What  those  forms  are 
you  cannot  tell.    The  holy  appellation  in  the  title  makes  yofu 
presume  that  the  painter  may  have  been  dreaming  over  a  cfauroh; 
out  church  there  is  none  that  you  can  determine  by  any  positive 
evidence.     In  the  picture  about  the  '  Whaler  Erebus*  were  is  a 
very  curious  phenomenon.     Underneath  one  end  of  a  boat  (wc 
cannot  with  confidence  call  it  either  stem  or  stem),  there  is  a  dab 
of  bright  yellow,  the  meaning  of  which  is  perfectly  unintelligible. 
It  defies  the  most  industrious  gazing.     Of  course  it  is  not  the 
local  colour  of  the  boat;  perhaps  it  is  meant  as  a  reflection  of  San- 
light.     But  then,  if  we  can  in  the  smallest  d^;ree  construe  the 
upper  part  of  the  picture,  the  sun  is  too  far  back  to  admit  of  a 
reflection  from  an  object  which  is  almost  between  the  luminavy 
and  the  spectator,  so  that  there  sliould  be  shadow  where  we  see 
this  dab  of  yellow.    Yet  if  it  is  not  the  sunlight  it  can  be  nothing: 
wherever  the  sun  is,  then,  the  artisti  we  must  presume,  has  meant 
this  for  a  reflection  of  brightness.    We  idl  know,  however,  that 
reflections  upon  water,  or  upon  any  surface  sufficiently  shining  to 
reflect  the  full  yellow  colour  of  the  sun-light,  must  be  riiarp  and 
definite  in  form.    They  may  be  broken,  indeed,  by  unevenness 
on  the  surface :  a  ripple  on  the  water  may  distort  the  disc  of  the 
sun  into  a  liundred  little  angular  fragments;  and  the  wet  planks 
of  a  boat  would  also  split  up  or  multiply  the  effigy  into  many 
shapes  elongated  horizontally,     lliere  is  no  soch  character  in  thus 
presumed  reflection  under  the  end  of  the  whale  boat.    The  reflco* 
tion  on  the  boat  and  the  reflection  on  the  water  ai'e  rubbed 
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.tof«thM  in  <»ie  vi^ne,  dotrdy,  powdery  dab,  liko  chrome  yellow 
.imperfectly  ixioifltened  and  mbbed  round  and  round  with  the 
tfafomb  npoB  dty  paper. 

•The  Oxfi^ti  Uradoate  justifies  the  vague  forms  with  which 

Toxner  peoples  hia  strange  scenes.    The  excuse  might  serve  if  the 

forms  weie  really  kept  out  of  the  principal  sight,  were  really  col- 

kteval  objects]  which  you  only  glanced  at  by  the  bye,  without 

distinctly  seeing  them  ;   the  sight  being  fixed  on  some  other 

object.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.    In  a  monstrous  mass  of 

pigment  stirred  about,  with  lines  traced  here  and  there,  as  though 

a  cluld  had  been  spoiling  and  disfiguring  some  sketch  just  begun, 

i;rkic1i  the  painter  calls  *  Undine  giving  the  ring  to  Massaniello, 

fisherman  of  Naples'  ( !)  the  figure  of  Undine  is  the  central  object 

and  the  most  denned.    Thou^  it  is  drawn  in  fiat  outline,  with 

some  reddish  lines  not  unlike  a  metallic  ink,  and  in  a  style  that 

would  have  disgraced  an  Egjrptian  monument,  you  cannot,  to  see 

the  picture  at  all,  go  so  far,  but  what  that  preposterous  outline 

stares  you  in  the  face.    It  is  not  a  mere  negation  of  form, — it  is  a 

schoolboy's  scrawl,  coarse  and  incompetent. 

These  pictures  are  not  without  a  certain  power,  the  admiration  of 
which  you  can  understand.   In  the  *  Whaler  Erebus*  there  is  a  hazy 
atmospnere  into  which  you  look  through  a  kind  of  circular  halo,  such 
as  you  may  see  on  some  days  when  tne  cold  seems  to  have  consoli- 
dated the  misty  air,  and  the  eye  makes  for  itself  a  path  through 
mist  to  the  blue  beyond,  without  quite  reaching  it.     In  all  the 
pictures,  as  in  all  that  come  from  the  painter's  hand,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly great  '  brilliancy  of  colour;'  that  is  to  say,  the  actual 
hue  belonging,  severally  or  collectively,  to  the  pi^ents  them- 
selves, is  set  forth  by  the  Juxtaposition  or  mixture  with  great  skill, 
so  that  each  seems  to  shine  with  the  fullest  force  natural  to  it. 
There  is  some  skill  in  that,  especially  when  carried  to  the  sur- 
prinog  extent  of  Tumer*s  painting;  but  it  is  not  copying  nature, 
nor  adding  to  nature,  nor  doing  any  thing  else  with  nature,  or 
im^nation,  or  true  art. 

The  Oxford  Grraduate  says  that  the  uneducated  sense  cannot 
detect  the  nicer  traits  of  nature,  or  of  its  reflex  art;  and  that  is 
true.  But  on  the  other  hand,  however  broadly  and  vaguely,  the 
public  apprehension  does  instinctively  recognise  general  truths  in 
art.  The  highest  intellects,  and  the  common  multitudinous  sense 
of  the  people  in  all  coimtries,  ratiftr  each  other's  judgments.  A 
whole  audience  at  the  theatre  will  feel  the  right  points  in  a  play, 
though  it  may  take  the  acutest  and  most  vigorous  understanding 
to  pitK^h  upon  them  critically  and  pronounce  distinct  judgment. 
The  immortal  writers  of  a  nation  are  kept  immortal  by  the  love 
for  them  which  the  whole  people  preserve.     It  is  not  by  persua- 
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a<m,  or  ibfroed  crittcisiiis  in  books,  which  inde^  ai!e'litilei«Ml, 
that  the  world  has  faeeii  jieisuaded  to  confer  immorlality  on  gmt 
painters  or  great  musicians.  The  judgment  of  whole  nattons 
evolTed  through  ages  is  too  vast  a  thmg,  too  indetenninate  in  its 
medium,  to  be  grasped  and  twisted  at  will.  It  mnst  grow  up  of 
itself;  and  it  is  therefore  as  independent  a  decision  as  yon  can 
well  arriTe  at.  The  feeling,  which  is  the  raw  material  of  that 
decision,  is  now  seen  to  be  repelled  by  Turner's  pictures.  No 
.persuasions  can  alter  that  judgment;  no  praise  of  special  qualides 
which  he  may  be  allowed  to  possess,  can  avail  for  any  purpose 
but  to  mingle  exasperation  with  pity  that  so  much  abihty  should 
be  wasted.  He  has  drawn  the  judgment  on  himself  by  nis  own 
conduct;  he  has  defied  common  sense,  and  common  sense  remdls 
at  his  works. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  Oxford  Graduate  dbould  have  been 
dazzled  by  the  &ntaatic  lights  of  this  eccentric  painler.  He  is  a 
man  of  so  much  good  fidth,  so  valuable  as  an  observer  of  natavBi 
as  a  teacher  in  art,  that  we  cannot  see  him  wandering  in  pnnuit 
of  the  ignis  fatum  wiAout  resret.  Let  Mm,  indeed,  discover 
what  he  can  in  Turner,  and  use  tnat  painter  for  his  iliustrstions  as 
he  will;  but  while,  with  scarcely  an  exception. — ^for  one  or  two 
rare  words  of  condemnation  are  no  sufficient  caveat, — he  advances 
the  painter  as  the  great  exemplar,  those  whom  he  might  teach 
will  be  deceived;  betrayed  either  into  mistaking  the  madness  of 
Turner  for  sober  truth;  or,  revolting  from  such  a  specimen,  mB 
dismiss  the  teacher  as  utterly  unworthy  of  attention:  that,  un- 
doubtedly he  is  not 

In  his  second  volume  he  is  emancipated  from  lliese  specialties. 
A  graver  sense  of  his  vocation  seems  to  have  grown  upon  him. 
He  spei^,  we  think,  in  a  tone  of  maturer  judgment  said  neater 
,  modesty;  is  less  bent  upon  making  out  a  case  for  a  client,  than  on 
extracting  the  prinoipies  of  art  This  he  announces  his  new 
mission: 

''  It  is  not  now  to  dlstingtush  between  disputed  degrees  of  alnfity  in 
individuals,  or  agreeableness  in  canvasses,  it  is  not  now  to  expose  the 
ignorance  or  defend  the  principles  of  party  or  person.  It  is  to  summon 
the  moral  energies  of  the  nation  to  a  forgotten  duty,  to  display  the  use^ 
force,  and  fimction  of  a  mat  body  of  neglected  sympathies  and  desirea, 
and  to  elevate  to  its  healmy  and  beneficial  operation  tnat  art  which,  being 
altogether  addressed  to  them,  rises  or  falls  with  their  Tariableness  ef 
vigour, — now  leading  them  with  Tyrtiean  fire,  now  flinging  them  to 
sleep  with  baby  murmurings." 

Even  from  this  short  specimen  it  may  be  gathered  that  die 
Oxford  Graduate  has  grown  more  lofty  in  his  language.     The    I 
greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  theoretical;  it  therefore  deab     \ 
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•IflflBinthst  piecifle  cybservation  of  natore  in  wUdi  the  'writer  is  io 
happy.  He  is  by  no  means  so  well  able  to  grapple  witii  abstract 
xeasomiig,  or  to  bind  bimself  to  the  one  path  of  logical  sequence, 
and  his  axgnment  is  a  ^reat  deal  more  marred  by  dogmatic 
assumption  said  sermonismg  apostrophes.  He  still  assumes  art  to 
be  nothing  but  an  auxiliary  to  the  Churoh  and  to  the  Beligiooe 
Tract  Society.  *  Man's  use  and  iunotion/  he  says,  ^  (and  let  him 
who  will  not  grant  me  this  follow  me  no  fiirther,  for  .this  I  propose 
always  to  assume)  is  to  be  a  witness  of  the  glory  of  Grod,  ajm  to 
advance  that  ^ory  by  his  reasonable  obedienee  and  resultant  hap- 
piness.' He  vehemently  doiounoes  those  men  who  ^  insolently 
4»11  themselves  xLtilitanans,'  and  who  speak  <  as  if  houses,  and 
Jands,  and  fi>od  and  raiment,  w^e  alone  usefuL' 

^<  This  Nebnchadnezasar  curse,  that  sends  us  to  grass  like  oxen,  seems 
ito  follow,  bntioo  doseW,  on  the  excess  or  continuance  of  national  power 
•and  peaee.  ^  In  the  per^exitieB  of  naiaons,  in  tbeir  stragglss  for  existence, 
in  tbeir  infiuMsy,  their  impotence,  or  even  their  disorgamsatMn,  they  have 
hi^ier  hopes  imd  nebler  passions.  Out  of  the  suffering  comes  the 
serious  nund ;  out  of  the  salvation,  the  .grateful  hearty  out  of  the 
endurance^  the  fortitude ;  out  of  the  deliverance,  the  fieuth  j  but  now 
vdien  they  have  learned  to  live  under  providence  of  laws,  and  with 
decency  and  justice  of  regard  for  each  other ;  and  when  they  have  done 
away  with  violent  and  external  sources  of  suffering,  worse  evils  seem 
arising  out  of  their  rest,  evils  that  vex  less  and  mortify  more,  that  suck 
flie  biood  though  they  do  not  shed  it,  and  ossify  the  heart  though  they 
do  not  torture  it.  And  deep  though  the  causes  of  thankfulness  must  be 
'to  every  people  at  peace  with  others  and  at  unity  in  itself,  there  are 
causes  of  fear  also,  a  fear  greater  than  of  sword  and  sedition,  that  de- 
'pendenee  on  God  may  be  fbrgotten  beeanse  the  bread  is  given  and  the 
water  sure,  that  gratitude  to  him  may  eease  because  his  constancy  of 
pioteetioB  hastaimn  the  semblanoe  of  anatmal  law,  liuit  heavenly  £^pe 
may  grow  &int  amidst  the  full  fruition  of  the  world,  that  Selfinhness 
may  take  place  of  uudemanded  devotion,  compassion  be  lost  in  vauir 
glory,  and  love  in  dissimulation,*  that  enervation  may  succeed  to  strength, 
^atny  to  patience,  and  the  noise  of  Jesting  words  and  foulness  of 
dark  thoughts,  to  the  earnest  purity  of  the  girded  loins  and  the  burning 
lamp.  About  the  river  of  human  life  there  is  a  wintry  wind,  though  a 
heavenly  sunshine ;  the  iris  colours  its  agitation,  the  frost  6xes  upon 
its  repose.  Let  us  beware  that  our  rest  oecome  not  the  rest  of  stones, 
which  so  long  as  they  are  torrent-tossed,  and  thunder-stricken,  maintain 
Aeir  majesty,  but  when  the  stream  is  silent^  and  the  storm  passed,  suffer 
the  grass  to  cover  them  and  the  lichen  to  feed  on  them,  and  are  ploughed 
down  into  dust. 

'^  And  though  I  believe  that  we  have  salt  enough  of  ardent  and  holy 
mind  amongst  us  to  keep  us  in  some  measure  from  this  moral  decay,  yet 
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the  mgnB  of  it  nrast  he  ivwi«hod  trHh  araet^oii  >ill  mMMmimnrr^ 
ttirial,  iQ  all -dirMStkm  b«we^r  dbtaat^ 

The  second  volume  may  be  designated  as  all  ftnalyife  of  Beatify, 
in  which  also  the  writer  includes  the  Sublime.  '  It  contains  mndi 
valuable  matter,  the  whole  of  which  may  be  traced  to  that  part 
of  the  argument  that  the  writer  has  drawn  from  the  direct  am- 
templation  of  real  things  ;  learning  &om  them,  and  from  them 
alone,  by  the  aid  of  an  acute  ana  cultivated  perception^  their 
proper  and  intimate  significance*  The  indiff^cent  portion,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  previous  volume,  but  perhaps  more  obviously, 
consists  of  such  pari  as  the  author  has  aertved  from  assumpticHia 
as  to  what  art  ou^fat  to  be,  or  ought  to  teaok,  and  this  part  of  the 
book  it  is  which  is  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  in  i<is  nature,  ha^ 
or  turgid  in  style.  The  two  portions  are  so  distinct,  althoagn 
frequently  crossing  each  other,  that  you  might  suppose  them  to 
be  read  by  the  author  in  diflferent  tones  of  voice;  one'in  the  tone 
of  a  person  explaining  some  novel  and  favourite  theory,  with 
earnestness,  but  with  the  moderate  and  rational  manner  of  an 
intellectual  man  in  congenial  society;  the  other  in  a  tone  of  voice 
resembling  the  mechanical  solemnity  and  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 
The  better  portion  however  is  so  valuable,  that  the  reader  readily 
accepts  the  book  as  it  stands.  It  is,  Hke  the  previous  one,  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  theory  of  art. 

According  to  the  writ^  Beauty  is  somethinff  which  depends 
upon  an  instmct  of  moral  perception.  *  I  wholly  deny,'  he  says, 
•  that  the  impressions  of  Beauty  are  in  any  way  sensuaf— they  are 
neither  saisual,  nor  intdlectual.  but  moral  "nie  faculty  receiving 
them  he  designates  the  theoiretic  &culty  from  the  Gredk  thearia: 
he  objects  to  the  term  sesthetic  as  indicating  sensuous  feeling.  Of 
course  men  receive  impressions  through  their  senses;  but,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  the  senses  are  of  different  ranks,  superior  and 
inferior.  The  inferior  senses  may  be  distinguished  by  this  test, 
that  in  respect  of  their  unlimited  use  man  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
temperate; but  that  in  respect  of  the  higher  senses  indulgence 
cannot  be  called  criminal  or  intemperate.  The  inferior  pleasures, 
upon  prolongation,  are  self-destructive,  and  destructive  also  to  life; 
they  arc  incapable  of  existing  continually  with  other  delights  or 
perfections  of  the  system.  There  is  another  test:  their  proper 
lunction  is  to  subserve  life  as  instruments  of  our  preservation. 
Such  are  taste  and  smell;  of  which  the  pleasure  can  only  be  arti- 
ficially, and  imdor  high  penalty,  prolonged.  But  the  higher 
pleasures,  ^  the  pleasures  of  sight  and  heanng,  are  given  as  gifts; 
they  answer  not  any  purpose  of  mere  existence^  for  the  distinction 
of  all  that  is  useful  or  dimgerous  might  be  made,  and  oflen  is  made 
by  the  eye,  without  its  receiving  the  dightest  pleasure  of  eight.' 
This  is  a  very  gross  assumption;  but  let  it  pass* 
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*^  'HttreSn^*  Am^  we  find  very  suffibieht  gvoimd  Ibif  the  Ugber  estima^ 
tion  of  these  delights,  first,  in  their  being  etomal  ftod  ineiliauBtible,  and 
saeondlj,  ia  their  being  eyidentlj  no  means  or  instrument  of  life,  but 
aa  object  of  life.     Now  in  whatever  is  an  object  of  life,  in  whatever  may 
be  infinitely  and  for  itself  desired,  we  may  he  sure  there  is  something  of 
divine,  for  God  will  not  make  any  thin^  an  object  of  life  to  his  creatures 
wliich  does  not  point  to,  or  partake  of,  Himself.     And  so,  though  we 
were  to  regard  the  pleasures  of  sight  merely  as  l^e  highest  of  sensual 
pleasures,  and  thougti  they  were  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  when  occurring, 
isolated  and  impeHect,  there  would  still  be  a  si^malniral  dnraeter 
about  them,   owing  to  their  permanence  and  self-sufficiency,  where 
no  other  sensual  pleasures  are  permanent  aind  self^ufficient.   But  when 
instead  of  being  scattesed,  interrupted,  or  chance^diatributed,  they  are 
gttthered  together,  and  so  arranged  to  enhance  each  other  as  by  chance 
they  could  not  be^  there  b  caused  by  them  not  only  a  feeling  of  strong 
affection  towards  the  object  in  which  they  exist,  but  a  perception  of 
purpose  and  adaptation  of  it  to  our  desires ;  a  perception,  therefore,  of  the 
uamediate  (^rationof  the  Intelligence  which  so  formed  us,  and  sofeeds  us. 
"  Out  of  which  perception  arise  Joy,  Admiration,  and  Gratitude. 
^  Now  the  mere  animal  consciousness  of  the  pleasantness  I  call  ^s- 
tiiesis ;  but  the  exulting,  reverent,  and  grateful  perception  of  it  I  call 
Theoria.    For  this,  and  this  onl^,  is  the  full  comprehension  and  contem- 
plation of  the  Beautitul  as  a  gift  of  (rod,  a  gift  not  neoess<uy  to  our 
being,  but  added  to  and  elevating  it,  and  twofold,  first  of  the  desire,  and 
secondly  of  the  thing  desired.'^ 

*'  As  it  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  an  idea  of  beauty,  that  the 
sensual  pleasure  which  may  be  its  basis,  should  be  accompanied  first 
with  joy,  then  with  love  of  the  object,  then  with  the  perception  of  kind- 
ness in  a  superior  inteUigence,  finally,  with  thankftdness  and  veneratioa 
towards  that  intelligence  itself,  and  as  no  idea  can  be  at  all  considered 
as  in  any  way  an  idea  of  Beauty,  until  it  be  made  up  of  these  emotions, 
any  more  than  we  can  be  send  to  have  an  idea  of  a  letter  of  which  we 
perceive  the  perfume  and  the  fiur  writing,  without  understanding  the 
contents  of  it,  nc»r  intent  of  it ;  and  as  these  emotions  are  in  no  way 
xesoltant  from,  nor  attainable  by,  any  operation  of  the  Intellect,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sensation  of  beauty  is  not  sensual  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
is  it  intellectual  on  the  other,  but  is  dependent  on  a  pure,  right,  and 
open  state  of  the  heart,  both  for  its  truth  and  for  its  intensity,  insomuch 
that  even  the  right  after  action  of  the  Intellect  upon  facts  of  beauty  so 
apprehended,  is  dependent  on  the  acuteness  of  the  heart  feeling  about 
them,  and  thus  the  apostolic  words  come  true,  in  this  minor  respect  as 
in  all  others,  that  men  are  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  through  the 
ignorance  that  is  in  them,  having  the  Understanding  darkened  because 
of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  so  being  past  feeling,  give  them- 
selves up  to  lasciviousness  ;  for  we  do  indeed  see  constantly  that  men 
having  naturally  acute  perceptions  of  the  Beautiful,  yet  not  receiving 
it  with  a  pure  heart,  nor  into  their  hearts  at  all,  never  comprehend  it, 
nor  receive  good  from  it,  but  make  it  a  mere  minister  to  their  desires, 
and  accompaniment  and  seasoning  of  lower  sensual  pleasures,  until  all 
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their  emotions  take  the  same  earAly  stamps  and  die  sense  of  beanty 
sinks  into  the  serrant  of  hist" 

The  rude  and  uneducated  senses,  however,  ajoe  not  true  in  dieir 
impressions;  repeated  trial  and  experience  are  necessary  to  anare- 
at  principleiB  in  some  sort  common  to  all.    But,  if  we  rightly  nn* 
derstand  the  author,  those  principles  onoe  attained,  a  '  true  vex^ 
diet'  is  elicited,  and  a  final  '  authority'  is  thenceforth  established* 
There  aeems  to  us  to  be  a  great  fallacy  in  this  position,     b  may 
be  said  of  every  impression  of  the  sense  that  it  contains  a  truth. 
No  doubt,  cultivation  of  the  sense  attains  to  further  truth;  bat 
perhaps  at  no  stage  can  it  be  declared  that  the  truth  so  attained  is 
Bnal.    The  Oxford  Graduate  takes  for  an  illustration,  the  sense  of 
the  palate,  which  at  first  perceives  only  coarse  and  violent  qualities; 
but  from  experience  '  acquires  greater  subtlety  and  delicacy  of  dis- 
crimination, perceiving  in  both  agreeable  or  disagreeable  qualities 
at  first  unnoticed,  which,  on  continued  experience,  will  probably 
become  more  influential  than  the  first  impressions;  and  whatever 
this  final  verdict  may  be,  it  is  felt  by  the  person  who  gives  it, 
and  received  by  others  as  a  more  correct  one  than  the  first.'     The 
object  of  this  analogy  is  to  take  the  business  of  judicial  deciffioii 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  ignoble  vul^r,  and  to  repose  it  in  trust 
with  the  initiated  few,  thus  establishing  an  authon^.    But,  w» 
say,  the  finality  cannot  at  any  time  be  predicated.    Iso  doubt  taste* 
cHanges;  and  therefore  a  second  veroict  may  be  fuller  than  the 
first.    But  it  is  not  more  absolutely  correct  or  finally  true.thaai 
the  first,  or  the  third  than  the  second,  and  so  on;  each  hasa  trutki 
in  it,  each  successive  one  more  truth;  but  none  is  perfect.    Tli» 
error  usually  lies  in  asserting  a  partial  verdict  as  if  it  were  coo^ 
plete*    To  predicate  of  an  orange  that  its  colour  is  golden  is  tme^ 
to  say  also  that  its  taste  is  acid  is  more  true.     We  advance  in 
truth  when  we  add  predications  that  it  is  sweet,  that  the  sweet  is- 
a^eeable;  that  there  is  bitter  in  the  skin.     At  each  stage  the  ver^ 
diet  has  been  incomplete,  but  has  been  true,  so  far  as  it  went 
Even  where  the  origmal  verdict  is  reversed,  the  process  is  not  dif- 
ferent.    We  say,  for  instance,  that  a  green  fig  is  sickly;  whichis. 
true ;  for  to  the  unaccustomed  palate  it  produces  sensations  of  nausea. 
We  say,  secondly,  that  it  is  luscious;  but  that^is  not  more  true  than 
the  former  assertion.     Discrimination  of  taste,  in  fact,  is  the  result 
not  only  of  instant  perception,  but  also  of  compaiative  knowled^. 
which  adds  to  the  estimate.     You  might  even  extend  the  verdict 
on  the  orange  by  saying  that  its  bitter  is  wholesome;  that  its  seed 
will  reproduce  the  plant,  and  so  forth,  and  those  predictions  are 
substantial  additions  to  our  own  judgment  on  the  orange;  but  at  no 
point,  unless  you  have  exhausted  the  whole  evidence  of  know- 
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ledge  ftat  can  be  bxo^ht  to  bear  upon  the  £rail»  haye  you  attained 
what  can  be  called  a  final  verdict;  at  no  point  can  your  '  autho* 
lity'  be  so  complete  as  to  overbear  and  supersede  the  growth  of 
floating  opinion.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  reservation,  because 
'  authority/  like  some  other  assumptions,  enters  by  implication,  or 
directly,  largely  into  the  Oxford  Graduate's  work.  Authority  is 
primajacie  evidence  of  what  the  author  calls  the  verdict,  to  stand 
in  lieu  of  experience  until  that  be  acquired,  but  no  longer. 

Putting  these  things  together,  as  the  Chinese  say,  the  Oxford 
Graduate  9  position  seems  to  be  this.  The  sense  of  Beauty  does 
not  consist  in  the  sensuous  perceptions,  neither  is  it  worked  out 
by  an  operation  of  the  intellect  regarding  fitness  for  the  purposes 
<H  utility,  nor  does  it  depend  upon  ideas  of  association.  The 
senses  are  the  mediums  for  perceivmg  it,  and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  senses  be  tramed,  or  they  will  convey  fake  conchi- 
sions.  But  having  trained  the  senses  or  the  sensuous  perceptions, 
we  are  enabled  to  pronoimoe  upon  what  is  good,  and  to  deliver  a 
verdict  on  the  Beautiful.  When  we  are  m  that  state,  and  the 
hi^hery  permanent,  or  self-sufficient  pleasures  of  sense  are  per- 
ceived and  are  *  gathered  toeether,  and  so  arranged  as  to  enhance 
each  other,  as  by  chance  they  could  not  be,'  they  incite  *  the 
perception  of  the  immediate  operation  of  the  intelligence  which 
formed  us;*  out  of  that  perception  arise  joy,  admiration,  and  gra- 
titude— ^gratitude,  namely,  to  the  Omnipotent,  for  the  benefit 
vouchsafed,  v  This  definition,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  seems  to  imply 
that  a  sense  of  the  Beautiful  must  depend,  in  part,  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  religion,  and  therefore  to  imply  that  none  can 
have  a  sense  of  the  Beautiful  but  Christians;  indeed,  the  writer 
ahnost  says  as  much.  Without  true  religious  faith,  the  *  sense  of 
Beauty  sinks  into  the  servant  of  the  lust* — the  sense  of  Beauty  is 
degraded.  So  says  the  author.  It  may  be  so.  What  we  are 
now  considering,  however,  is  not  the  proper  function  of  the 
sense  of  Beauty,  but  its  essence;  and  the  phrase  just  quoted  is 
tantamount  to  an  admission,  that,  although  without  the  true  faith, 
the  sense  of  Beauty  may  be  degraded,  it  still  exists,  to  endure 
that  degradation;  which  would  upturn  the  whole  argument. 

But  we  will  not  rest  the  question  upon  separate  phrases.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  world  waited  for  a  sense  of  the 
Beautiful  until  the  Christian  dispensation,  whether  it  is  not  a 
much  more  primitive  thing;  one,  ruder  or  more  cultivated,  in- 
herent in  human  nature.  For  the  same  reason  the  author  is  no 
doubt  right  in  denying  that  the  sense  of  Beauty  is  based  on  com- 
plex intellectual  operations  or  critical  ideas  as  to  fitness  or  asso- 
ciation. He  is  right,  no  doubt,  in  re^rding  it  as  instinctive ; 
wrong,  we  think,  in  complicating  it  with  other  sentiments;  for, 


indeed,  all  in^jkiQctiye  eentim^siUa  ^fv^  p^iAptly  sitn{Ae«  \Bie  iii* 
Btinct  of  appetite — as  tbat^  for  exan^e,  of  a  child  for  fixxi,  is  & 
perfectly  simple  feelings  and  ^oe»  dai;ect  to  its  object.  It  10  true 
too,  we  thinic,  tliat  Beauty  moves  in  iis  seneationa  of  joy%  ad-* 
miration,  and  kindness;  sentiments  wkioh  need  no  vefy  proumnd 
explanation.  Admiration  is  a  feeling  tliat  always  acoompames  a 
sense  of  goodness  in  any  object  when  it  e^^ceeds  the  level  rstio  of 
that  object  as  it  is  commonly  presented  to  us.  Joy  is  a  feeling  tliat 
accompanies  every  agreeable  condition  of  the  senses.  The  kind- 
ness, perhaps,  may  need  a  little  more  consideration;  thoHgh  it  is 
undoubtedly  moved  by  the  aspect  of  Beauty. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  author  continually  uses  the  word 
•pleasure;'  one  which  is  objectionable,  because  it  is  frequently 
applied  to  tiivial  and  inferior  classes  of  satisfaction,  and  it  is  also 
of  a  far  too  small  and  limited  meaning  for  the  present  puipoee. 
To  be  pleased  is  a  special  condition  of  mind  produced  by  par- 
ticular gmtifications.     There  is  another  condition  which  may  be 
said  to  be  permanent  with  the  mind,  so  long  as  existence  is  eome-^ 
thing  else  than  a  burden.     The  sense  of  lite,  for  reasons  purely 
instinctive,  and  perfectly  inexplicable  to  us,  is  in  itself  a  source 
of  happiness;  one  so  constant,  generally  so  level  and  so  quiescent, 
that  it  is  apt  to  escape  our  attention.     Also,  be  it  observed,  we 
arc  not  apt  to  take  special  note  of  any  thing  which  is  thoroughly 
and  intimately  incorporated  with  ourselves;  we  need,  as  it  were, 
some  separate  standing-place,  in  order  to  view  the  thin^  contemplated 
subjectively;  the  subjective  process  is  an  acquired  and  not  an 
intuitive  operation  of  the  mind.     That  which  conduces   to  our 
existence,  which  produces  happiness,  we  call  *good;*  and  from 
the  perception  of  goodness,  of  whatever  form  or  sliape,  we  derive 
the  sense  of  happiness.     The  sense  of  our  own  existence,  and  the 
sense  of  the  world  of  existences  about  us,  arc  so  thoroughly  inter- 
twined with  each  other,  tliat  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  separate 
them.     We  desire  instinctively  to  exist,  and  that  instinct,  some- 
times called  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  is  usually  accounted 
the  strongest  by  which  we  arc  influenced.     We  desire  to  exist 
in  ourselves;  we  are  made  happy  by  existence;  our  sense  of  hap-' 
piness  is  increased  by  the  consciousness  of  the  world  of  existences 
of  which  we  form  an  inseparable  part  so  long  as  our  contemplation 
endures;  and  thus  any  thing  wliich  presents  to  us  existence  in  a 
state  of  felicitous  perfection,  excites  in  us  that  instinctive  sense  of 
goodness  which  produces  happiness,  makes  us  feel  admiration  and 
joy.     It  also  urges  us  to  embrace  that  happy  and  perfect  thin^, 
— to  add  its  happiness  as  an  augmentative  to  our  o¥m;  nay,  if 
possible,  to  incorporate  ourselves  with  it.  This  is  a  state  of  feelmff 
to  which  we  may  apply  the  term  kindness,  affection,  or  love;  and 


aatbeamty  tefid^  in  Hfielf  to  t)r<!>au6e  that  feeling,  so  It  may  be  said, , 
that  that  feeling  can  never  esdst  withont  some  sense  c^  beauty, 
even  tbough  the  imperfect  vocabtilary  of  language  may  pronoimce 
the  object  beloved  to  be  *  not  beautiml.'  Accordlnff  to  this  view, 
the  sense  of  beauty  is  a  sense  of  existence  presented  in  some  very 
perfect  diape;  an  idett  which  is  far  simpler  and  more  primitive 
than  that  of  fitness  of  function,  association  of  ideas,  or  ethical 
dogmas  though  it  may  be  said  to  include  within  itself  the  basis  of 
all  those. 

Thds  view,  too,  explains  some  apparent  discrepancies  in  the 
j>erception  of  beauty.  It  explains  why  the  Negress,  to  us  repul- 
sive, 18  beautiful  to  the  Negro;  for  she  is  to  him  that  type  of 
pmfect  existence  which  an  European  Venus  is  to  us.  It  explains 
why  some  things  repulsive  at  first  view,  are  beautiful  on  scrutiny. 
A  dead  body  presents  an  idea  of  destruction,  the  reverse  of  exist- 
ence, and  there  is  nothing  firom  which  we  revolt  with  more  horror. 
We  scrutinize  its  structure,  and  we  are  struck  with  the  *  beauty* 
of  the  parts:  they  present  to  us,  indeed,  most  forcibly,  the  means 
of  existence. 

The  Oxford  Graduate  reckons  two  kinds  of  Beautjr — what  he 
calls  'Typical  Beauty/  and  *  Vital  Beauty.'  Typical  Beauty 
consists  in  the  external  qualities  of  bodies,  which  are  instinctively 

Crceived  to  be  Beautiful,  and  which  he^-tiiinkfl  he  has  *  shown  to 
in  some  sort  typical  of  the  Divine  attributes;*  wherefore  he 
calls  it  '  typical.'  Vital  Beauty  consists  in  *  the  appearance  of 
felicitous  mlfilment  of  function  xn  living  things,  more  especially  of 
the  joyful  and  right  exertion  of  perfect  life  in  man.*  CHis  analogy 
between  the  elements  of  Typical  Beauty  and  the  Divine  attributes 
is  forced  and  fantastical.)  lie  treats  the  several  kinds  in  separate 
chapters  under  these  heads: — 'Infinity,  or  the  type  of  Divine 
Incomprehensibility,'  (in  which  consists  the  beauty  of  vague  and 
indeterminate  things,  curves,  gradations  of  shade,  unlimited  vast- 
ness,  Ac.);  *  Unity,  or  the  type  of  Divine  Comprehensiveness;* 
'  Repose,  or  the  type  of  Divine  Permanence;'  *  Symmetry,  or  the 
type  of  Divine  Justice;*  *  Purity,  or  the  type  of  Divine  Energy;' 
'Moderation,  or  the  type  of  u-overnment  by  Law* — *  which  is 
the  girdle  of  Beauty.'  Purity  is  made  out  to  be  the  type  of 
Divine  Energy,  because  impurity  is  a  term  suggested  by  the 
human  sense  of  decay,  or  interference  with  organic  function. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  portion  may  be  taken,  in  brief,  the 
idea  evolved  in  the  chapter  on  unity.  There  are  various  kinds 
of  unity — *  subjectional  unity,'  where  different  things  are  sub- 

t'ected  to  one  influence;  'original  unity,'  where  different  things, 
ike  the  branches  of  trees,  and  the  petals  of  flowers,  spring  from 
the  same  origin;  'unity  of  sequence,*  where  many  linKS  are 


neoaasBiy  ta  one  chains— -^  iir  spaitoal  crealiins  it  is  thdr  crvm 
oDHStattt  btdlding  up  by  trne  Imowledge  and  ocmtinuoiidTeasomng^ 
to  higher  perfection,  and  the  singlenes?,  the  stanaigbtfarwardneflB 
of  their  tendencies  to  more  comjdete  conmiunion  with  Gbd;'  and 
there  is  the  unity  of  membership  or  essential  unity,  '  which  is  the 
uniting  of  things  separately  penect  into  a  perfect  whole.'  Unity 
cannot  exist  between  things  similar  to  each  other,  unless  they  are 
united  by  a  third,  difierent  from  both;  thus^  two  sbnilar  things^ 
the  arms,  are  united  by  a  third  different,  the  trunk,  forming  ona 
perfect  body.  Out  of  the  nocessity  of  this  unity  arises  that  of 
vanety;  which  is  not  pleasing  in  itself,  but  becomes  so,  as  a 
means  of  harmony : 

'*  Receiving  variety  only  as  that  which  accomplishes  unily,  or  makes 
it  pereeived,  its  openi4ion  is  found  to  be  veiy  pieeious,  both  in  tJiat  whidi 
I  have  called  Umtyi>f  Subjection,  and  Umty  of  Sequence,  as  well  as  in 
Unity  of  Membership;  for  although  things  in  all  lespeefcs  t^  same 
may,  indeed,  be  suMeeted  to  one  influence,  yet  die  power  of  i3b»  in** 
flnenee,  and  their  obedience  to  it,  is  best  seen  by  varied  opcralion  of  it 
on  their  individual  differences,  as  in  clouds  and  waves  there  is  a  gknaana 
unity  of  rolling,  wrought  out  by  the  wild.and  wonderful  differences  of 
their  absolute  forms,  which,  if  tak«i  away,  would  leave  in  them  only 
multitudinous  and  petty  repetition,  instead  of  the  majestic  oneness  of 
shared  passion.  And  so  in  the  waves  and  clouds  of  human  multitude 
when  they  are  filled  with  one  thought,  as  we  find  frequently  in  the 
works  of  the  early  Italian  men  of  earnest  purpose,  who  despising,  or 
happily  ignorant  of,  the  sophisticalaons  of  theories,  and  the  proprieties 
of  composition,  indiicated  by  perfect  similartty  of  action  and  gesture  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  mhnite  and  truthful  varia^on  of  expression 
OB  the  other,  the  most  sublime  strength,  because  the  most  absorbing 
unity,  of  multitudinous  pasoon  that  ever  human  heart  eonoeived." 

*  •  *  "  Tile  same  great  feeling  occurs  throughout  the  works  of  the  se- 
rious men,  though  most  intensely  in  Angelico,  and  it  is  well  to  compare 
with  it  the  vileness  and  falseness  of  all  that  succeeded,  whmi  men  had 
begun  to  bring  to  the  cross  foot  their  systems  instead  of  their  boitdw." 

In  Unity  of  Sequence,  variety  is  exemplified  by  the  melodies 
of  music;  '  wherem  by  the  differences  of  the  notes,  they  are 
connected  with  each  other  in  certain  pleasant  relations.  This  con- 
nexion, taking  place  in  quantities,  is  proportion.' 

Vital  Beauty,  the  appearance  of  felicitous  fulfilment  of  function 
in  living  things,  is  thus  introduced: 

"  I  have  ahready  noticed  the  example  of  very  pure  and  high  typcal 
beauty  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  lines  and  gradations  of  unsullied  snow: 
if,  passing  to  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  it,  upon  the  lower  Alps,  eariy  in 
May,  we  find,  as  we  are  neariy  sure  to  find,  two  or  three  little  round 
openings  pierced  in  it,  and  through  these  emeigent,  a  slender,  pensive, 
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fbyh  fiawer>*  whose- aimU,.  dark,  purpIerfnngiBd  bell-  hang^  down  aadl: 
flbudden  over  the  icy  oleft  that  it  has  cloireD,  aa  if  pardy  wondariDg  at 
ita  owQ  recent  gxav^.and.  partly  dying  of  rery  fatigue  after  its  hard  won 
▼ictoiy ;  we  shall  be»  or  we  ought  to  be,  moved  by  a  totally  differeat- 
unpre8si<m  of  loveliness  from  that  which  we  receive  among  the  dead  ice 
and  the  idle  donds.  There  is  now  uttered  to  us  a  call  ror  sympathy^ 
now  offered  to  us  an  image  of  moral  purpose  and  achievement,  which^ 
however  unconscious  or  senseless  the  creature  may  indeed  be  that  so 
seems  to  call,  cannot  be  heard  without  affection,  nor  contemplated  with- 
out worship,  by  any  of  us  whose  heart  is  rightly  tuned,  or  whose  mind 
is  eleaily  and  surely  sighted."     •     •     • 

**  Its  first  perfection,  therefore,  relating  to  Vital  Beauty  is  the  kindness 
and  unselfisn  fulness  of  heart,  which  receives  the  utmost  amoimt  of 
ideasure  from  the  happiness  of  all  things.  Of  which  in  high  degree  the 
heart  of  man  is  incapable;  neither  what  intense  enjoyment  the  angels 
may  have  in  all  that  they  see  of  things  that  move  and  live,  and  in  the 
part  they  take  in  the  shedding  of  God's  kindness  upon  them,  can  we 
tmow  or  otnoeive;  only  in  proportion  as  we  draw  near  to  Grod,  and  are 
made  in  measaro  like  imio  him,  can  we  inorease  this  our  possession  o£ 
chaDtyy  of  whioh  the  entire  essence  is  in  God  only." 

The  changes  are  rung  on  the  ftdfflment  of  function,  in  vegeta- 
tion, in  animals,  and  in  man.  But  in  respect  of  principles,  the 
whole  of  this  portion,  beyond  the  first  enunciation,  is  very  vague 
and  unsubstantial.  It  includes,  however,  many  valuable  obser- 
vations drawn  from  nature;  especially  those  on  the  fallacy  that 
Ae  Ideal  is  something  abstract  and  dificrent  from  nature,  instead 
of  being  the  perfection  of  actual  forms,  from  the  study  of  which, 
it  is  to  be  deauced. 

The  snblime  we  have  said  is  included  by  the  writer  in  Beauty; 
and  properly  so.  His  Typical  Beauty  is  to  a  great  extent  in- 
tended as  a  substitute  fbr  it.  Burke's  idea  that  the  sense  of  the* 
Sublime  is  based  in  dread  is  well  confuted. 

^*The  fiict  is  that  sublimity  is  not  a  specific  term, — not  a  term  de- 
soriptive  of  the  effect  of  a  particular  class  of  ideas.  Any  thing  which 
elevates  the  mind  is  sublime,  and  elevation  of  mind  is  produced  by  the 
contemplation  of  greatness  of  any  kind ;  but  chiefly,  of  course,  by  the 
greatness  of  the  noblest  things.  Sublimity  is  therefore  only  another 
word  for  the  effect  of  greatness  upon  the  feehngs.  Greatness  of  matter, 
space,  power,  virtue,  or  beauty,  are  thus  aU  sublime;  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  desirable  quality  of  a  work  of  art,  which  in  its  perfection  ia 
not  in  some  way  or  degree  sublime. 

'M  am  fidly  piepand  to  allow  of  much  ingenuity  in  Burke's  theory 
of  the  suUime^  as  connected  with  self-preservation*  There  are^  few 
things  so  great  aa  death ;  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  which  banishes 
all  littleness  of  thought  and  feeling  in  an  equal  degree  with  its  contem* 
plation.     Every  thing,  therefore,  which  in  any  way  points  to  it,  and, 

•SddineUaAlpisa. 
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^batekiBj  most  daogvn  and  pcyvren  over  irlSefa  we  luive  GUfe  ocmffolt 
ftre  in  some  degree  inbiime.  Bat  it  is  not  the  fear^  observe,  but  the 
fontomfplation  of  death  ;  not  the  instinctive  shudder  and  stmgBle  of 
eelf*preaervation,  bat  the  deliberate  meMurement  of  tiie  va^t  doom» 
whicn  are  really  great  or  sablixue  in  feeliAg.  It  is  not  while  we  shrink^ 
but  while  we  iefy^  that  we  receive  or  convey  the  highest  conceptions  of 
the  fate.     There  is  no  sublimity  in  the  agony  of  terror." 

'<  I  take  the  widest  possible  ground  of  investigation,  that  sublimity  is 
found  wherever  any  thing  elevates  the  mind  ;  that  is,  wherever  it  con- 
templates any  thing  above  itself,  and  perceives  it  to  be  so." 

This  is  too  general  to  serve  any  purpose.  The  adjectiTe 
*  Sublimo'  surely  has  some  separate  meaning,  whicli  Borke 
aimed  at  defining,  though  we  think  he  failed.  He  regarded  it  aa 
antithetical  to  Beauty  :  the  Oxford  Graduate  would  wipe  it  out 
of  the  vocabulary,  or  allow  it  only  a  very  general  use  in  the 
study,  not  of  natural  objects,  but  of  the  human  mind«  Both 
appear  to  us  to  be  wrong.  Sublimity  we  take  to  be  a  quality  as 
distinct  as  the  having  a  name  in  the  vocabulary  can  make  it^  but 
we  do  not  agree  witA  Burko  in  asonbing  it  to  a  sense  of  dread* 
In  a  broad  sense,  in  the  '  suhUmest'  aensc,  nothing  that  we  ob- 
aerve  in  the  univ^Bo  oan  be  pronounced  Ixid  or  destructive,  saTe 
by  a  narrow  assumption  whick  has  reference  simply  to  our  own 
finite  nature  and  hmited  observation.  That  which  destroys  the 
individual  does  but  work  the  preservation  of  the  universal;  fruits 
are  destroyed  to  feed  animals:  whole  generations  of  creatures 
perish  that  others  may  live — whole  races  die,  as  we  find  in  the 
volume  of  geology,  and  help  to  build  up  a  new  sur&ce  of  tbe 
elobe,  for  more  perfect  races.  But  although  the  sense  of  indivi- 
dual destruction  nuiy  deeply  impress  the  mind,  undoubtedly  the 
predominant  sense  here  is  one  of  power  and  permanency,  of 
immortality.  Does  not  this  explain  our  admiring  sense  of  the 
sublime?  Our  feeling  may  be  thus  explained:  although  the  vaat 
[the  sublime]  agencies  of  the  universe  crush  and  destroy  the 
individual,  they  keep  up  for  ever  the  immortal  universe  in  which 
we  live:  wc  are  proportionately  impressed  by  the  greatness  of  tbe 
interests  at  stake,  we  feel  a  gratitude  proportionate  to  the  vastneas 
of  the  beneficent  results;  although  our  individual  and  small 
interest  is  nullified.  This  feeling  is  thoroughly  unselfish;  it 
therefore  exalts  us  in  our  own  estimation.  We  feel  that  we, 
petty  men  as  we  are,  sympathise  with  the  universal;  and  we  also, 
magnanimous,  great,  and  of  sublime  aspirations,  can  set  aside  our 
own  small  interests.  Nature  acts  with  the  conourrent  approval 
of  man;  whose  sense  of  his  own  magnanimity  exalts  him  to  a 
oompanionhood  with  immortal  beneficence. 

A  large  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  imagi* 
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Utttion;  wUch'&ils^  dbtinoliieaB;  yet  it  is  TskaUe  foar  infiBtin] 
on  the  fftct  that  imagination  is  not  Bdmethiiig  disfcinet  an 
opposed  to  tnitii,  but  k  the  inttdtive  peyoeption  of  truth;  abo  fot 
some  usefiil  distinctions  betfreen  Imagination  and  Fancj,  and 
for  some  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  operates 
under  the  process  of  composition.  Where  the  author  deab  with 
practical  working  he  is  usually  happy.  It  is  still  where  he  gets 
mto  theoretical  analysis  that  he  app^as  to  ns  most  liable  to  error. 
We  Aink  that  he  might  have  made  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
portion  of  his  work,  by  adding  a  more  emphatic  and  substantial 
assertion  of  the  fact,  tnat  the  qualitfr  of  Imagination  is  necessary 
to  the  painter,  even  in  the  most  humble  ^  walks  of  art.'  No  picture 
can  be  well  paintbd  without  the  active  exertion  of  the  imagination: 
it  is  for  the  want  of  it  that  mere  mechanical  copying  fails  to  catch 
the  traits  of  life;  because  the  most  salient  and  characteristic  traits 
of  vitality  never  remain  sufficiently  long  before  tibie  observation  to 
miffer  the  mechanical  process  of  copying.  The  mere  copyist  air- 
ways imitates  something  else  in  which  those  highly  chamcteristic 
but  furtive  traits  have  disappeared.  This,  liKe  most  essential 
truths,  is  true  of  all  arts  as  well  as  painting.  Our  meaning  will  be 
best  eitplained  by  a  physical  illn$tration.  In  every  muscular 
action,  especially  m  that  which  is  vigorous  and  sudden,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  greatest  contraction  of  the  muscle  takes  place 
immediately  before  the  action  is  perceived.  Thus,  in  the  action 
of  walking,  the  most  vigorous  contraction  of  the  muscles  named 
glutei  will  be  perceived,  by  resting  the  hand  behind  the*  hip,  to 
occur  immediately  before  the  retraction  of  the  leg;  that  most  vi* 
gorous  contraction  of  the  muscle  subsides  immedxateiy  into  a  minor 
action,  while  the  act  of  retracting  the  legis  continued.  These  sharp 
and  vigorous  contractions  of  the  muscle  endure  only  for  an  instant  of 
time.  In  the  same  way,  on  any  sudden  demand  for  attention,  any  sudr 
den  emotion  of  surprise,  the  eyelids  are  v^orously  opened  ana  con- 
strained. They  cannot beretainedsoaboveafew  seconds^ fornot  only 
does  the  strain  become  painfiil  to  the  eyeball,  but  the  muscles  lose 
the  energy  necessary  for  that  sharp  and  vigorous  action.  The  painter 
must  learn  these  actions  entirely  from  observation  on  subjects  in 
a  state  of  hand  fide  activity :  be  never  sees  them  in  the  modd  which 
he  sets  before  him  to  copy«  Could  the  model  produce  them  for  a 
moment,  the  thing  would  be  gone  bef(»»  the  painter  could  turn  his 
.eye  to  the  canvass;  and  no  reward  would  enable  the  hireling  to  re- 
produce the  effect  many  times  in  succession.  The  artist,  there- 
fore, who  trusts  slavishly  to  his  models  who  copies  that  modified 
and  secondary  action  of  the  musoks,  which  is  more  susceptible  of 
being  permanently  sustained,  not  only  fails  to  impart  per£^t  truth 
to  his  ngures;  but  actually  asserts  fidsehood.    He  phK^es  his  men 
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land  wotmsDi  under  ciroutnBtaiiOGB  wkioli  ie<{tsiQ  '£he  mofit  saAAen 
ifoaA  vigoYous  action  of  the  mnseles— ^nizmmg  for  imtaxice — but 
throws  the  mttsdeBinerdyinto  the  sseondaiy  fitate  of  eauatement: 
he  undertakes  to  malse  designs  of  startEng  events,  fant  gms  to  fas 
eyes  a  fixed  stare  instead  of  that  sudden  glance  which  is  fleen  anl 
gone  in  an  instant.  Hence  in  the  vast  majority  of  interior  artistB, 
especially  in  the  English  school,  that  want  of  real  "vitality  "whidi  s 
iheir  curse.  Of  coune,  the  power  of  catching  these  fiigitiTe  tndlB 
implies  great  readiness  and  fidness  of  obserrfttion,  retenlaye  me- 
mory for  the  particular  class  of  £&cts,  the  ^wer  of  recaDing  Aem 
hy  K>rce  of  imagination,  and  perfect  mastery  of  hand  in  dxawin^ 
Ine  excessive  rarily  with  which  our  artists  see  the  figure  in  a  nafc» 
:atate,  excepting  in  the  shape  of  inanimate  models,  is,  no  doubt,  m 
fearful  difficulty  in  their  way. 

It  would  be  a  ^reat  nustake  to  suppose  that  ihe  power  of  ^inva- 
gination irpon  which  we  insist,  is  neoeBsary  sol^y  in  xctianlve 
pictures;  it  is  no  less  needed  in  portndture.  Tfce  iandte  which 
inqxfft  vitahtv^the  dance  of  the  eye  in  the  'Sudden  turn  to  look 
at  you — ^the  fixing  or  the  mouth— ^ttie  breatfiing  of  the  nostrfl — 
the  contour  of  the  cheek  'harmonising  with  -  the  features ,  ibe  action 
of  the  limbs,  the  posture  of  the  whole  body;  all  have  diasppQired 
iy  the  time  the  ^sttteir'  ^is  comfortably  placed.  The  artsrt  tan 
€opy  from  his  '  sitter^  no  more  4iBn  iiie  general  fi)rms  aazd  IJxe 
position  of  the  features;  the'nicer  traits  of  vstalil^must  be-eao^it 
nom  observation,  retained  in  the  mind  of  the  -artist,  and  impressed 
upon  the  canvass  from  memory.  The  general  form  of  the  *  sitter/ 
indeed,  may  betraced  upon  the  canvass  bythe  prooess  of  copying; 
but  the  perfect  figure  must  be  brougfart  out  by  the  prooeas  of 
imagination.  The  artist  must  imi^pne  the  original,  not  as  he 
sees  nim  dt  before  him,  but  as  he  has  seen  him  in  an  animaled 
oondition;  and  that  imagined  figure,  not  the  eieepy  creatuie 
before  him,  must  be  the  figure  in  ms  picture. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  understand  what  is  the  nature 
of  art — what  is  the  mission  of  art.  Nature  in  art  is  the  seizing 
and  collecting  those  traits  which  are  essential  to  the  particular 
subject  in  hand.  In  the  case  of  an  historical  picture,  me  essen- 
tials are  the  traits  of  the  predominant  passions  cono^med  in  ti^e 
event.  Commonly  the  landscape  and  other  accessories  are  not 
essentials,  but  merely  form  the  s«fB»  in  quo.  They  may  be  given 
by  the  process  rather  of  rqyresentation,  than  of  copying.  It  will 
suffice,  though  they  fall  negatively  &r  short  of  pemct  irnitations, 
if  they  do  not  ccmtain  positive  contradictioiHS  to  .truth  or  poam- 
biUly  in  reference  to  tli^  function  -vHiiich  they  hffre  to  perfonn 
in  the  picture;  for  instance,  a  stone  pillar,  wmch  has  to  support 
a  roof,  must  be  perpendicular,  must  look  of  sufficient  strengA  to 
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6i:^art  tliat  roof;  but  it  does  not  much,  matter  whether  it  fiocacllgr 
imitate  marble  or  any  other  kind  of  substaiioe,  so  thttt  it  be  of 
sufficient  solidity  for  ita  purpose.  As  you  come  neaoer,  howeYer, 
to  the  immediate  agents  underthe  influenoe  of  the  paeaion,  you 
must  have  more  perlection:  the  huoaan  forms  must  be  more  devo- 
loped  and  more  complete  in  their  parts;  and  to  avoid  abrupt 
trainsitions,  the  dresses  of  the  forms,  tnough  less  daborated,  must 
also  be  more  masked  out  than  the  remoter  accessories.  Ihese 
rules  will  be  well  illuafcrated  by  the  simplest  of  all  great  paintings, 
those  of  Raphael. 

In  other  kinds  of  paintiag  of  course  .the  application  of  the  rule 
varies :  in  landscape,  tor  instance,  the  chief  attention  will  be  turned 
to  tiie  natural  objecte;  the  figures  will  sink  to  the  position  of 
accessories.  To  draw  attention  to  them  by  too  great  elaboration 
or  prominency,  or  to  draw  attention  by  the  same  means  to  the 
mere  accessories  of  architecture  and  £aliage  in  an  historical  des^, 
would  derogate  from  the  ^xynoentraled  unity  of  the  picture.  The 
natural  in  art,  therefore,  is  not  tiie  making  a  per&ot  transcript  of 
all  the  objects  whioh  in  nature  ^misbt  be  included  in  tiie  view 
circumscribed  by  the  frame,  but  isms  smzing  on  tiiese  vital  tnots 
which  are  essential  to  tiie  main  action  of  the  piece. 

The  mission  of  art  is  to  fulfil  the  same  function  with  beauty  in 
nature.  It  reflects  external  existences,  retains  those  which  are 
transitory  for  our  slower  vieWj  impresses  the  consciousness  of  tiion 
more  emphatically  upon  the  perception,  seals  the  sense  of  exissb- 
ence,  of  goodness.  It  enhances,  then,  oux  happiness  by  tiie  same 
direct  means  as  tiuat  in  whioh  it  is  enhanced  oy  tiie  sense  of  ex- 
istence itself.  To  see  a  beautiful  foim  illustrated  by  Titian ;  an  ex- 
alted sentiment  illustrated  by  Kaphael;  or  a  fine  landscape  by  Buy»- 
dael,  raises  the  same  sentiments  in  us  that  the  oljeots  would  them- 
selves excite  in  nature,  with  this  difference:  the  same  things  in 
nature  might  be  attended  by  circumstances  that  would  disturb 
us,  and  deprive  us  of  the  proper  and  deliberate  observation.  In 
tiie  case  of  landscape  the  sense  of  sight  would  be  divided  by  the 
sense  of  hearing;  m  tiie  case  of  the  nobler  sentiment  our  owa, 
emotions  might  prevent  a  complete  perception  of  the  picture;  and 
other  subjects  than  picturesque  beauty  might  disturb  the  atten- 
tion in  the  presence  of  Titian's  lady.  Painting  retains  to  us  such 
spectacles  for  deliberate  and  undisturbed  contemplation.  The  ef- 
fect is  no  doubt  enhanced,  too,  by  some  reference  to  the  skill  of 
tiie  human  being  who  executed  it. 

The  sight  of  beauty,  or  of  those  things  which  elevate  the  mind, 
be^et  congenial  feelings  on  tiie  part  of  the  observers.  Familiarity 
witii  graceful  aspects  tends  sympatheticaU^jr  to  induce  graceful 
action,  and  graceful  habits  of  action  tend  to  induce^  by  an  inverse 
process,  the  graceful  habits  of  mind  from  which  in  part  they 
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Sach  we  take  to  be  ^Tery  raebaai  k«ly  eketcb  «f  tlie  tkeoHr 
4df  art  We  eaaiMt  dmik  that  the  Oxfe«i  Chm^Nurie  has  fimr 
devdcgpedit;  birt  we  aie  pief>ared  emplietically  to  defSkretiiel  m 
work  u  the  noat  vakudble  ooncteibttlioQ  tewanka-fitft^per  Tiew <ff 
painting,  ita  purpoae  and  meana^  ^^  hae  eonie  witnin  onr  knon^ 
tedge.  Piobably  he  printed  too  aoon;  but  we  caimot  regret  tiurt 
he  did  so,  since  the  compamtiTely  trivial  motive  that  first  spurred 
him,  seems  to  haiFe  urged  him  far  forward  in  a  path  of  much 

His  third  vofaime,  we  are  given  to  underaland,  is  to  elucidate  his 
views  bj  copious  references  to  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
and  is  to  be  illustrated  bj  encnvinga;  and  the  first  volume  is  to 
be  reprinted  to  be  uniform  wiUi  the  o^ier  two.  To  that  we  have 
no  objection;  but  we  still  hope  some  day  to  see  a  work  of  larger 
scope  and  maturer  execution  nom  the  same  hand. 

By  the  bye,  we  should  like  to  know  what  lights  the  Oxford 
Graduate  draws  from  photography. 


Abt.  VII. — 1.  Der  Legitime  und  die  Republlkaner  (The  Legiti- 
mate and  the  Repubhcans).    2  vols.     Zurich.     1833. 

2.  Transatlantische  Reiseskizzen  und  Christ op/iorus  Bdrenhduter 
(Transatlantic  Travelling  Sketches).     2  vols.     Zurich.     1834. 

3.  Der  Virey  und  die  Anstocraten  (The  Viceroy  and  the  Aris- 
tocracy, or  Mexico  in  the  year  1812).    3  vols.    Zurich.    1835. 

4.  Lebenshilder  aits  beiden  Hemisphdrcn  (Pictures  of  Life  in  both 
Hemispheres),  1st  and  2nd  Vols.     Zurich.     1835. 

5.  The  same.  Volumes  4  to  6,  being  the  continuation  of  Trans- 
atlantic Travelling  Sketches.     Zurich.     1835-7. 

6.  Neue  Land  und  See  Bilder  (New  Pictures  by  Land  and  by 
Sea,  being  the  continuation  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Volumes  of 
Lebenshilder  aus  beiden  Hemisphdren,  4  vols.  Zurich. 
1839-40. 

7.  Das  Cajiten  Buck  (The  Cabin  Book,  or  National  Character- 
istics).    2  vols.     1841. 

8.  ISuden  und  Norden  (South  and  North).     3  vols.     Stuttgart. 

It  docs  not  occur  to  the  great  Coromantee  monarch  to  whom  a 
cunning  slave-dealer  presents  a  pinchbeck  watch  in  exchange  for 
a  string  of  his  sable  subjects,  to  stickle  at  the  ^aaaterial  sr  mocha- 


idwi^tlKitdalBbt  fii0Ug^MKaB,m&luiH[1iigireitiitof  Deotattd 
Ci^eva»  nay  kave  tone  vsgne  wwpiriwr  diat  better  tiiiie>pieo0B 
sxe  pioducibljQ,  «id  Ihftt  hek  ^«ail»roff'  lus  vbomj  ftt  an  '  enot- 
mooB  neri&ee;'  bui  etiber  bayen  o&x  nm  better,  and  he,  there* 
jbre,  wiselyt  tbovgli  mmtfciaffly,  fbDonre  Sancho^s  advice,  takes 
what  he  osn  get,  and  is  tbanktul.  Yerilj,  the  good  English  public 
lepiesent  ^Kxog  Sambo,  whilst  the  aothcMB  wIvd  attempt,  through 
the  medium  of  fiction,  to  postraj  ihs  neeuHarities  of  Americsn 
life  and  chanu^ter,  resemble,  not  a  litUe,  l^e  wily  slave-dealer. 
Like  him,  our  crafty  scribes  present  their  counterfeits  to  pur- 
chasers who  have  no  means  of  detecting  their  vahie  or  testing 
their  aUoy:  like  him  they  receive  a  fancy  price  for  metal  that  is 
not  sterling,  although,  fortonatdy  for  them,  accepted  as  sterling, 
for  want  of  the  xeal  material  wherewith  to  compare  it. 

Who  are  the  American  writers  under  whose  guidance  we  have 
humbly  adopted  such  views  as  we  have  of  Transatlantic  life  ?  Pass- 
ing over  at  once  the  amiaUo  and  accomplished  Washington 
Irving,  whose  delightful  pea  has  been  busier  with  the  Old  World 
than  with  the  New,  whose  sympathies,  social  as  well  as  literary^ 
are  strongly  European,  and  whose  sketches,  gracefid  and  touching 
as  they  are,  can  hardly  be  said  to  illustrate  the  character  of  his 
countrymen — the  foremost  worthy  that  occurs  to  us — unquestion- 
ably the  first  that  would  present  himself— is  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper, 
the  author  of  the  *  Pilot,'  the  American  Sir  Walter.  Now  we 
have  never  begrudged  Mr.  Cooper  the  flattering  desi^ation 
claimed  for  him  Dy  his  nation,  so  long  as  the  novelet  has  kept  us 
afloat.  As  a  writer  of  nautical  romance,  Mr.  Cooper  demands  onr 
highest  respect.  He  was  the  foimder  of  the  style :  he  has  rarely 
been  equalled  in  it,  certainly  never  surpassed.  We  cannot  say 
that  his  sea  manoeuvres  are  approved  by  Napier — ^we  believe  they 
are  ridiculed  by  the  marines:  we  care  not  a  rope's  end  for  his  mk- 
naming  of  sails  and  cables;  we  will  even  suffer  him  to  steer  his 
fiigates  in  defiance  of  precedent  and  possibility.  All  that  is  es- 
sential for  the  landsman  is  found,  and  in  abundance,  in  his  books  of 
the  sea:  the  nautical  character  which  cannot  be  mistaken — the  ro- 
mance of  ocean  life  which  cannot  fail  to  charm.  His  sailors  are  alive 
with  vigour.  Tou  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  such  men  have 
been  and  are,  and  that  they  live,  speak,  and  act,  as  the  master 
teaches  you.  But  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  the  good  believers 
in  the  *  Wept  of  the  Wish-ton-wish,'  to  the  gentle  and  tender 
mourners  of  the  &te  of  the  '  Last  of  tlie  Mohicans,'  Mr.  Cooper 
resigns  all  right  to  the  mantle  of  the  Great  Magician  of  the 
North,  the  moment  he  forsakes  the  tarry  jacket  to  wander  with 
rifle  and  moccasined  feet  beneath  the  shade  of  the  forest  and 
through  the  waving  herbage  of  the  prairie.    Not  that  he  ever 
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^  wandei^Hwye  in  pxist — ^notthst  he  ever  did  rtodjr  tbe  dn* 
sens  of  the  backwoods  whom  he  undertakes  to  d^ct,  Ave  in  tlie 
pedusioii  of  his  study,  and  under  the  influence  of  poetic  dieami 
and  sweet  hallucinatiomu  The  Indians  of  dieae  Ameiiean  novdK 
sentimental  and  weU-behared  as  the  Indians  of  the  theatre,  are  not 
the  savages  of  nature  which  travelleza  have  found  and  faithfully 
describeo.  Trappers  and  hunters,  notoriously  the  wildest  and 
most  reckless  of  white  Americans*  rivalling  afid  o&en  aiupassing 
their  red  associates  in  ferocity  and  a  spdrit  of  hatred  and  rebellion 
to  the  laws,  are  not  the  mild,  heroic,  docile  creatures  whom  Mc 
Cooper  has  established  in  the  circulating  libraries.  Mr.  Cooper 
knows  that  they  are  not  He  acknowledges  as  much  when  ne 
subjects  his  raw  material  to  the  discipline  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  escercise  on  sliipboard.  Without  that  discipline  the  dramatis 
persofiKB  would  have  been  too  shocking  and  offensive  fi:>r  the  public 
gaze.  But  the  quarter*deck  goes  somewhat  too  &r  into  the  back- 
woods,  when  respect  for  rank^  and  for  the  distinctions  of  society, 
is  attributed  to  men  who  never  recognised  but  to  despise  sum 
fictitious  superiority.  What  thoughtful  reader  following  Nat^ 
Bumpo,  Mr.  Cooper's  iavouxite  herot  through  all  his  varioos 
phases  of  hunter,  pioneer,  and  trapper,  can  escape  the  recurring 
suspicion  that  Natty,  interesting  though  he  be,  had  no  existence 
beyond  the  mind  and  creative  fancy  oithe  artist  ?  Either  we  have 
been  strangely  misled  by  what  we  have  hitherto  deemed  authentic 
accounts,  or  tne  Leatherstocking  is  no  type  of  a  class,  no  reality, 
but  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination;  more  manly  and  agree- 
able, but  not  less  spurious  than  the  maudlin  savages  of  Chateaux 
briand.  Nurtured  m  the  woods,  the  very  child  of  fi?eedom»  with 
the  wide  forest  before  him,  and  his  unerring  rifle  for  his  oomr- 
panion,  what  American  hunter  ever  submitted  with  the  laudaUe 
patience  of  friend  Bumpo,  to  imprisonment,  the  stocks,  and  fi£^ 
similar  indignities  ?  What  native  of  the  half-horse,  half-alligator 
state  of  Kentucky  so  admirably  disciplined  as  Paul  the  BeehunteE, 
that  well-drilled  sergeant  of  marines,  anxiously  anticipating  evei^T 
beck  and  nod  of  uie  captain  ?  But  we  cannot  afford  to  dw^ 
further  upon  the  discrepancies  of  l^Ir.  Cooper;  we  have  add 
enough  to  show  that,  although  he  may  be  read  with  amusement, 
he  must  be  followed  with  caution,  and  listened  to  without  implicit 
laith.  Another  succeesful  writer,  Dr.  Bird,  uses  a  broad  i^uudi 
pencil,  and  his  delineations  have  both  nature  and  truth.  The 
productions  of  Dr.  Bird  are  not  generally  known  in  this  country, 
although  one  of  them,  almost  umversally  read — ^we  mean  '  Nick 
of  the  Woods' — ^will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  It  contains  two 
characters  which,  to  our  thinkiM,  have  never  been  approached  by 
Cooper;  Ralph  Stackpole,  the  horse-stealer,  and  Nick  himself,  ft 
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Quaker,  yfho^  harmg  ivrtnessed  the  massacre  of  liis  wife  and 
cbildxen  hj  a  par^  of  Bavages,  doffs  his  coat,  alijiites  his  creed, 
and  becomes  tne  Indians*  most  inveterate  persecutor.  The  ma- 
jority of  Neale^  novels  are  mere  heavy  rhapsodies;  Mrs.  Clavers' 
dc^tcfaes  of  settlers'  life  are  pleasing  and  prooablv  correct  as  far  as 
ibey  ffo;  HsKburton  has  handled  with  admirable  sldll  that  trans- 
atlantic cockney,  the  Yankee;  but  Yankees,  although  often  erro- 
neously conadered  by  Englishmen  to  be  ihe  staple  human  produce 
of  America,  constitute  in  fact  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  are  inhabited  by  races  of  men 
exhibiting  difierences  of  character,  feelings,  and  interests  as  great 
aa  any  that  exist  between  Scotchman  and  Irishman,  Yorkshire- 
man  and  Londoner.  As  to  the  English  authors  who  have  laid 
the  scene  of  their  novels  in  America,  they  are  but  feeble  imitators 
of  Cooper,  comic  caricaturists,  or  unfeir  assailants  of  a  country 
and  people  whom  they  have  approached  with  prejudice  or  witn 
insomcient  opportunities  for  observation  and  judgment.  We  con- 
fess that,  as  a  class,  we  do  but  slightly  esteem  them. 

It  is  our  present  object  to  introduce  to  our  readers  an  author 
fitde  known  in  this  country,  and  whose  vivid  pictures  of  America 
and  the  Americans  are^  as  we  believe,  the  most  successful  that 
have  yet  been  penned.  During  the  last  dozen  years  there  have 
appeared  in  Germany^  a  series  of  tales  and  sketches  of  striking 
cnaracter,  and  exhibiting  genius  of  a  high  order.  Strange  ta 
say,  at  a  period  when  German,  Swedish,  and  even  Russian  litera- 
ture are  so  generally  ransacked,  by  our  diligent  translators,  or 
flieir  more  choioe  productions,  no  portion  of  tois  series,  with  the 
exceplioii  of  a  few  brief  but  well-selected  fragments  in  the  pages 
rf  a  leading  monthly  periodical,*  have  been  ae  yet  done  into 
English,  at  least  in  England.  The  Americans,  it  would  appear, 
Imve  long  since  discovered  and  worked  the  rich  vein.  *  With 
the  German  pubKc,'  says  the  author  referred  to,  in  the  preface  to 
a  second,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  third  edition  of  his  works, 
now  pubH^n^,  *  my  books  have  made  their  way  but  gradually. 
In  America  their  sucoess  has  been  very  great,  and  they  have  been 

Gblished  in  every  form;  in  volumes,  numbers,  newspapers.  I 
ve  now  before  me  whole  basketsful  of  American  periodicals,  all 
more  or  less  filled  with  criticisms  of  my  writings,  some  loading 
me  with  praise  as  boundless  as  undeserved,  omers  indulging  in 
censure,  and  even  in  malicious  abuse,  equally  exaggerated  and 
unmerited.'  We  ourselves  have  long  been  well  acquainted  with 
these  works  in  their  original  German  garb,  but  we  have  never, 
although  we  have  looked  out  for  them,  met  with  any  of  the 

*  ^BkuckwaoA't  Magaadne.* 
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AmericB.n  trAttbktioikB/  and  ^e  incUtie  to  bcGeve  ^tliat  none  of 
tiiem  have  dohie  to  this  countiy,  unlese  camally^  in-a  tiiveUei^s 
portmanteau,  or^in  a  file  of  new^pers. 

The  intitAate  knowledge  of  American  manlieis,  ifeelingB,  and 
tone  of  conversation,  the  frequent  use  of  English '  wonLs  and 
phrases,  invariablj  well  applied,  althou^  aometimes  miamlt  faj 
German  printers,  and  the  author's  occasional  and  hi^py  ao(ft)tid6 
of  an  English  or  American  idiom,  have  apparently,  and  nirt 
unnaturally,  led  some  to  suppose  and  assert  tiiat  theser  books  woe 
originally  written  in  Bnglisn,  and  that  the  German  version  waa  a 
translation.  This  we  find  expressly  denied  in  the  pre&oe  already 
quoted,  which  commences  with  the  author's  thanks  to  tlie  pvUie 
of  Germany  for  their  hospitable  reception  of  a  stran^r  wiko  came 
amongst  them,  as  he  says,  in  veritable  Yankee  fashion,  seeking  u 
new  market  for  his  produce.  With  the  exception,  he  proceeds  to 
Sfiy,  of  a  portion  ot  the  '  Legitimate  and  the  Repubbcan,'  pab* 
lished  in  English  some  t\venty  years  ago  in  Philade^Qhia->— bui 
totally  altered  and  recoastructed  in  its  German  dress— and  of  one 
short  chapter  of  the  '  Travelling  Sketches'  that  first  saw  the  U^ht 
in  an  American  newspaper,  the  whole  of  his  books  are  original 
German  works.  The  '  Ti-avelling  Sketches'  were  all  fiiBt  wnttedi 
in  Bnglish,  but  published  in  German  alone;  the  '  Viceroy  and  the 
Aristocracy/  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  and  essentially  Gennaft^ 
in  idiom  and  constniction,  of  all  his  works,  wos  composed,  we  are 
told,  in  English,  but  printed  in  the  Gennan  language  only. 

Rare  accomplishment,  thus  to  handle  with  equal  facility  two  of 
the  most  difficult  languages  current  in  Europe,  and  to  write  in* 
differently  in  one  or  the  other  books  of  fiist-xate  ability;  and  satia^ 
fitctory  would  it  be  to  trace  the  career  and  inteUeetual  educaticea  oC 
one  thus  highly  gifted.  This  we  regret  our  inability  to  do.  Two 
years  ago  we  could  not  have  told  even  the  name  of  this  clever 
author  j  it  was  dimly  guessed  at  in  Germanyi  but  probably  wt« 
unknown  to  any  but  his  publishers  and,  peAapa,  his  own  imme^ 
diate  circle.  It  is  to- day  only  that  he  discards  the  shield  of 
anonymous  authorship.  *  I  could  wish/  he  says>  in  the  oreiaoe 
above  cited,  *  to  continue,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  great  W altar 
Scott,  Washington  Ii-ving,  and  others,  anonymously  to  o<mtriUifte 
my  mite  to  the  fund  of  hterature,  but  I  yield  to  tlie  well-founded 
entreaties  of  my  publishers,  who  fear  toe  piracy  that  might  be 
facilitated  by  further  conceahnent.'  And  accordingly,  he  bims 
liimself  Charles  Sealsfield,  but  denies  usj  what  wt  would  gladly 
have  received,  further  informatiiui  concerning  his  career  since  and 
previously  to  his  taking  up  the  pen.  Thus  we  ifemain  in  imoranco, 
save  through  indirect  channels,  of  the  cinJumstanfiea  uadar  which 
lie  acquired  his  vast  fiind  of  iiiibrmation  and  his  thorough  know* 


ledge  of  tlie  Gennail  tcmgue.  R^pu^diag  }w  ^^m^jBeVi  oux  .da|§ 
aie  ruiher  more  potttive^  for  we  have,  soetn  a  letter,  from  ona  of 
his  yaricus  publisners,  in  which  he  ia  flityled  *  a -North  America]^ 
long  lemde&t  in  SwitoerlaAd/  Of  the  latter  country  we  IqioW 
ihfit  he  is  atpreeent  an  inhabitant.  We  have  also  been  told  b^  4 
Tespeoiable  German,  professing  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Sealsfidd,  that  that  genueman  has  beeaok  a  planter  in  Loui* 
ttisna^  the  scene  of  some  of  his  books ;  and  the  same  authority 
expressed  his  belief  that  he  was  not  an  American  by  birth,  but  a 
native  of  an  English  sesrport  town.  We  WDuId  fain  claim  a  man 
of  his  talents  for  a  countryman,  but  the  disfavour  and  disliko 
slbown  in  various  parts  of  his  works  to  English  eharacter  and 
institutions,  forbid  the  supposition,  and  compel  us  to  reject  the 
information. 

In  Gennany,  still  more  than  in  England,  owing  to  tlie  prodi- 
gious number  of  books  annually  published,  readers  find  it  neces- 
sary to  be  guided  in  their  choice  by  the  names  of  authors  and 
publisheis,  and  the  opinions  of  reviewers,  and,  the  art  of  pufiery 
being  less  extensively  developed  and  ingeniously  practised  there 
than  nere,  they  are  enabled  to  do  so  with  less  risK  of  decepUon. 
Published  anonymously,  Mr.  Sealsfield's  first  work  attracted  com* 
paratively  little  notice,  until  subsequent  productions  of  the  same 
skilful  pen  forciUy  drew  attention  to  the  writings  of  a  man  who 
liad  struck  out  for  himself  a  new  path  in  German  literature.  But 
his  second  book,  the  ^  Travelling  Sketches/  was  too  remarkable 
for  freshness,  character,  and  vivacity  of  style,  to  pass  even  partially 
unnoticed,  and  all  the  best  reviews  were  at  once  loud  in  its  praise. 
^  These  Sketches,'  said  a  writer  in  '  Brockhaus*s  Literarisohe 
Unterhaltun^'s  Blatter  for  1884,'  *  give  us  more  information 
about  America  than  all  the  tours  and  travels  of  Europeans  put  to- 
gether.' '  A  very  simple  circumstance,'— this  from  *  Gersdorf 's 
Kepertorium  of  German  Literature' — *  the  journey  of  a  young 
bachetor  through  various  provinces  of  the  United  States,  afibr£ 
an  (opportunity  of  depicting,  in  light  but  striking  outlines,  with- 
out exaggeration  either  of  merits  or  defects,  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  the  various  shades  of  difference  in  provincial  character, 
political  views,  and  private  interests,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of 
classes  and  individuals,  such  as  are  nowhere  to  be  found  but 
amidst  the  motley  population  of  North  America.' 

These  and  similar  opinions  were  universally  expressed  by  the 
better  class  of  German  critics  and  were  soon  echoea  by  numerous 
readers.  The  fame  of  the  *  Sketches'  reached  to  Paris,  and  the 
'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes'  for  April,  1885,  thus  referred  to  them : 

*  Here  is  a  writer  who  has  no  pretension  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  German  literature,   for  all  manner  of  reasons,  one  of  which 
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ia  that  he  liv^s  in  Axoeiica.  Notwithstanding  ihai,  hia  pie* 
tuxes  of  life  and  society  are  true  to  natuie  and  abound  ia.  etmHiji 
one  recqenisea  the  practical  man,  employing  with  nuiidi  skiu  die 
'humour  peculiar  to  the  north.  And  tlt^^,  he  isnopactiiiin  ;  ke 
is  certainly  a  little  juroud  of  his  quality  of  eitijen  of  the  United 
States,  and  pities  us  Europeans  for  continuing  to  huiguish  ujoAst 
tyrants  about  whom  most  of  ua  trouble  oar  heada  very  little  ;  bvl 
for  all  that  he  holds  his  transatlantic  country  tolerably  cheap.' 

We  coidd  not  have  summed  up  more  briefly  tnan  by  tlieae 
extracts  from  reviews  of  high  standijig  in  th^  respective  countriea, 
our  own  opinion  of  the  bcH>k  in  question^  and,  with  some  dight 
shades  of  difierence,  which  will  hereaftar  appear,  of  the  four  muxh 
more  ccHnpendious  volumes,  by  which  the  author,  stimulated,  aa 
he  tells  us,  by  public  applause,  was  subsequently  induced  to 
lengthen  it. 

Wearisomely  didactic  or  childishly  trifling  as,  with  aorae  £ew 
honourable  exceptions,  the  pfesent  race  oi  Garman  fiction  wiitem 
unquestionably  are,  there  ia  little  to  astonish  in  the  favourable  le- 
oeption  which  the  two  little  vohunes  of  *  TiavdJing  Sketcbea' 
found  at  the  hands  of  the  German,  public,  from  dte  duU  maaa 
their  fresh  and  sparkling  pages  e^ood  out  in  bright  xdief,  like  flowen 
amongst  faggots,  and  were,  in  trudi,  water  to  the  i}mBty  nonL  A 
certain  novelty  of  form  also  had  its  charm.  Not  aapiiiBg  to  the. 
dignity  of  a  regular  novel,  the  '  Sketches'  consist  of  a  series  of 
short  papers,  traversed  by  a  slight  connecting  thcead,  growing 
thicker  and  binding  them  closer  aa  the  book  advances.  "D^  plot, 
if  it  can  be  styled  one,  is  most  inartiflcial.  A  young  Yirgviiaii 
bachelor  of  aristocratic  tendencies — for  Amerioa  that  is  to 
say — ^has  left  his  plantation  in  care  of  an  overseer,  and  beoa 
on  a  tour  to  the  northern  states  of  the  imion,  hopii^  to 
bring  back  a  fair  and  amiable  helpmate  to  cheer  his  soli- 
tude on  the  thinly-peopled  banks  of  the  Red  River.  After 
more  than  one  disappointment,  he  has  attached  himself  to  a 
New  York  coquette,  on  whom  he  has  long  danced  attendance^ 
not  without  encouragement,  but  without  positive  acceptance. 
At  the  moment  of  anticipated  success,  our  author  takes  up  his 
history,  and  shows  poor  Howard  jilted  by  lie  young  lady  for  a 
man  twice  his  age,  but  four  times  as  w^thy.  Disgusted  and 
heartsore,  he  leaves  New  York  in  company  with  his  firiend 
Richards.  Their  journey  is  the  pretext  for  ixitroducdng  moie 
portraiture  of  Aznerican  life  ana  mannern^  Yankee  tcadas, 
Alabama  orators,  the  fun  and  firolie  of  a  backwoods  eleetioa; 
all  traced  with  a- free  pen,  and  with  a  nahmti  end  djnem  of 
humour  that  often  remmds  us  of  Washsb^rten  Ifviw.  At  Ae 
heuse  of  Richarda,  the  susceptible  Howard  ^aiik  mla  faitf  ift 
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b^re,  iMit  ke  liaa  airirr^  rsdier  too  kte,  and  ike  object  of  lii« 
flflocie  departs  as  ibe  affianoed  of  Ralph  Doughbjjr,  a  mad  Een* 
tackian,  who  cuts  an  important  figaie  m  the  continuation  of  the 
^Sketchefl.'  Soon  afterwards  Howard  overhears  part  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  Richards  and  his  wife,  a  smart  young  lady  from  the 
Tamkee  capital  of  Boston.  It  serves  to  inform  him  that  his  last 
eonrtship  has  purposely  been  embarrassed  and  impeded.  Richards 
is  his  debtor  for  a  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  he,  and  espe- 
cially Mrs.  Richards,  feared  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  who,  although  pretty,  was  portionless,  he  might  have 
need  of  the  money.  Theee  slight  incidents  give  opportunities  for 
the  disfJay  of  much  character. 

Crossed  in  his  loves,  and  deceived  by  his  friend,  it  is  in  no 
good  hmaaioaz  thad  Hovrard  goes  on  board  a  Red  River  steamer 
to  return  home.  On  the  boat  he  falls  in  with  a  Creole  family, 
a  £ither  and  two  daugfat^iB,  whose  lands  are  within  a  few  hours 
iieaming  of  his  own — ^near  neighbours  in  Louisiana.  Monsieur 
Menou  succeeds,  in  spite  of  his  ^oung  feUow-planter^s  irritated 
and  inacces^ble  mood,  in  strikmg  up  an  acquaintance.  An 
extract  or  two  will  best  give  an  idea  of  the  eairy  natural  manner 
hk  which  Mr.  Sealsfield  places  before  the  reaaer  his  pictures  of 
American  scenery,  feelings,  and  modes  of  life.  The  steamer 
it(^  to  take  in  firing. 

'''MoDsiear,  vrili  rotre  terre,'  said  the  Creole,  pomtmg  to  the  shore. 
I  looked  throi^  the  window  and  saw  that  he  was  right.  Whilst  chat- 
ting with  the  young  ladies,  hours  and  miles  had  passed  almost  unper- 
^ved.  During  my  ahsence,  my  overseer  has  estaUished  a  wood- store 
fiir  steamers.  One  improTement,  at  least  And  there  is  Mr.  Bleaks  in 
penon.  The  Crede  seems  disposed  to  accompany  me  to  the  house.  I 
eannot  prevent  it,  but  hope  he  will  not  be  so  exceedingly  kind.  Nothing 
more  terrible  than  such  a  visit  when  one  has  been  for  years  absent  from 
bouse  and  home.  The  lares  and  penates  of  a  bachelor  are  the  most 
Offdess  of  a&  deities. 

^' ^Mister  Bleaks/ said  I,  approaching  that  worthy,  who,  in  his  red 
flannel  shirt,  calico  inezpressicMes,  and  straw  hat,  did  not  appear  to 
trouble  himself  much  about  the  arriyal  of  his  employer  ;  '  will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  have  the  gie  and  luggage  brought  on  shore?' 

" •  Ah,  Mr.  Howard,'  said  the  man,  ^is  it  you?  Didn't  expect  you 
«o  soon.' 

'* '  Nevertheless,  I  trust  I  am  not  unwelcome,'  replied  I^  a  litUe  dis- 
pleased at  his  thorough  Pennsylvanian  dr^ess. 

**^You*Te  surely  not  come  alone?'  continued  he  in  the  same  tone* 
*Axe  vou?'  said  he,  measuring  me  with  a  side-glance.  'Thought 
you'd  have  brought  us  a  doien  blackies  ;  we  want  ibem/ 

"  ^Est-U  vermis^  numsieurV  said  the  Creole^  taking  my  hand  and 
pointing  to  tiie  bouse. 
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«<  Ana  die  fflwner  fT  wd  J^  ujijt  tgHB^hrtiwoBia  fcwoltoM  lidy  <M 
only  moderately  veraed  in  physiognomy  or  psychologj^-^ftaub  Ui  piiMibea 
va9  really  guperftioiit.  .     .    t         t       ■  .'   i    /.     ' 

'<  <  Ob,  that  will  keep/  replifKl  h^  flnUing.  'What  .ooiiU  I  do  ?  I  wm 
fain  to  take  the  «tnage.cpefl^ure  tQ  niy  hoose^  wifnttingly  thmi^  I  did 
it.  It  w«3  a  frightful  spectacle,  an  abomi&atfoii  o£  deaoutkm;  ^^^^ 
thing  looked  so  dacayiag,  (K)/iiegleQted  aod  apoil^,<-«^EMr>wniift  ifa«n  1 
had  anticipated.  Of  the  cfarden  fence  but  a  few  fragments  remained^ 
and  die  pigs  were  routing  in  the  parterres.  And'  the  house !  €Md  hdp 
me!  Not  a  pane  in  the  windows  j  the  framei  stuffed  with  <dd  rrngt, 
remnants  of  men's  breeches  and  women's  gowns.  loould  nol  ez{iect  to 
find  groves  of  orange  and  citron  trees  v  I  had  net  planted  them  ;  \Mk 
this ! — no  ;  it  was  x^ally  too  bad.  Every  pice«re  that  is  not  •  fiweoo 
most  have  its  shady  side,  but  here  all  was  ehade---*night.  Net  ii  icm^ 
tnre  to  be  seen  as  we  wind  our  way  throng^. tfa«  mooMsffing  tree^ 
trunks  that  enQumber  the  ground.  At  katwe  sttnnUe  xrp&t.  some- 
thiog  living ;  a  tcio  of  black  moaaters  waUowin^  in  the  mud  with 
Marius  and  Sylla  ;  half  a  shirt  on  dieur  bodfies^  and  dnty  as  only  dM 
children  of  men  can  be.  The  apes  stare  at  us  with  dieir  relling  eyes* 
and  then  gallop  away  behind  the  house.       *  *  *,  * 

In-doors,  instead  of  sofas  and  chairs,  the  drawing-room  was  piled  with 
Mexican  cotton-seed ;  in  one  comer  old  blankets,  in  another  a  washing* 
tub.  The  other  rooms  were  in  sdll  worse  plight  \  Bangor,  the  negro^ 
had  established  himself  in  my  sleeping  apartment,  whence  the  mosqwto- 
eurtains  had  disappeared,  havine^  pobably  been  found  nsefnl  by  Mrs. 
Bleaks.     Heartily  disgusted,  I  hurried  £rom  thb  scene  of  disorder.'  ^ 

Monsiear  Menou  propoeea  that  Howard  should  aocompan]^  him 
home  for  a  time,  and  otters  to  send  his  l3on  to  set  things  to  rights. 
Howard  thoughtlessly  accepts,  and  is  returning  to  the  steamer^ 
•when  his  five-and-twenty  negroes  come  howling  ahout  him  and 
exhibit  their  backs,  scarred  and  cut  by  the  whip.  Shocked  and 
indignant,  he  retracts  his  over-hasty  acceptance  of  the  Creole's 
invitation,  resolves  to  remain  where  he  is  and  to  see  justice  donQ 
to  the  illtreated  negroes.  Tlie  steamer  has  departed,  when,  to  hia 
great  surprise  and  annoyance^  he  finds  M.  Menou  again  at  hia 
elbow.  The  officious  but  kind-hearted  man  insieta  on  remaining 
to  give  him  his  advice  and  assifitence. 

^^  My  poor  negroes  and  negresses  wept  and  latished  for  joy ;  the 
children  hung  about  their  parents  ;  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  with  an 
expectant  gaze.  I  orderea  them  to  go  to  their  huts,  whence  I  would 
send  for  them  as  I  wanted  them. 

u  €  x> the  blaekies V  cried  Mr,  Bleaks,  as  they  walked  away;  *  it'« 

long  since  they  tasted  the  whip.' 

<*  I  did  not  answer,  but,  'signing  to  htm  to  leave  me,  desired  old  Syln! 
to  call  Beppo  and  Mirsn. 

"'This  looks  like  an  examinHtton,* snarled  the  overseer.  'IT  80,  I 
shall  be  present/ 


flodnaitnijrtnABrB.*  ■    > 

'''And  none  of  your  fine  aira,*  retorted  he.  "We  are  in  &  free 
«nnbT9  and  yW^ve'ad  'ftlgger  bclbie  yoo.' 

r..  ^'ThvinU  tto  iteotot.  '  Mr.  Bleaks/  said  I,  willi  asrmuch  coolnett 
«i  I  iiould  conynoldy:  'I'di«ehar^e  ytm  from  my  em{^o}rment.  Yonc 
^gageiBCBtr  is  t^  ihe  first  «f  July.     You  shidl  be  paid  up  to  that 

«;  '^ '  Not  a  fiaot  will  I  set  over  the  threshold  till  I  have  recbiyed  my 
^Ubiy>  SBod  OKpenses,  and  adnu[iee8|'  readied  -the  man,  drily. 
(  . "  *  fiixnr  me  your  accovntSy'  cried  I.  My  blood  began  to  boil.  The 
tMn.  called  through  the  imdow  to  his  wife,  who  oame  in.  They  eis- 
dbiKDged  a  £&w  woras,  md  she  went  away.  I  had  jast  opened  my  trunk 
a^  gknsed  over  some  letters  and  receipts  when  she  re-appeared  with 
tbe  acomBt  hooks,  and  took  her  sttfdon,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  in  the  mid- 
dle o£  the  floor.  Her  husband  walked  very  leisurely  into  the  next  room, 
ftCched  a  co«^e  «(  diaibs,  and  die  pair  seated  themselves.  Truly  our 
bdbved  liberty  has  much  that  is  omsedty  disagreeable.*^ 

Long  absent  firom  home,  and  inattentive  to  his  affairs,  Howard 
iocs  not  even  attempt  to  detect  numerous  wilful  errors  in  the 
books  of  his  overseer,  who  aiccounts  to  hijn  but  for  a  small  poi> 
tion  of  the  real  produce  of  the  plantatioa.  The  Creole  steps  in 
to  the  rescue,  and  Bleaks,  convicted  of  firaud,  is  kept  nrisoner  in 
linA  house  tUl  he.  can  be  tranitfened  to  the  custoay  of  the 
authoritieai 

** '  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Henou,'  said  I,  as  we  sat  at  dinner  and  he  un- 
corked a  second  bottle  of  some  excellent  chambertin,  which  the  worthy 
man  had  not  forgotten  to  bring  on  shore  with  him,  'whence  conies  ft 
that  you  show  me  such  unmerited  sympathy?' 

*•  *  Ahr  replied  he,  haJf-smilmg,  nalf-senous ;  'you  citizen  aristocrats, 
in  your  proud,  stiff,  republican  egotism,  may  have  difficulty  to  under- 
stand that  You  think  only  of  yourselves,  and  look  down  upon  us 
Creoles  and  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  as  beines  of  an  inferior  race.  Wie 
do  not  forget  ourselves,  but  we  also  think  of  our  neighbours.  Your 
afikirs,  bo£  of  the  heart  and  as  regards  your  temporal  goods,  are  well 
laiown  to  me,  and  you  see  that  I  make  good  use  of  the  knowledge.' 

"  I  pressed  his  hernd,  heartily  and  in  silence. 

'"We  are  not  particularly  fend  of  you  northern  gendemen,'  oon* 
tinned  he,  '  but  you  are  an  exception.  You  have  a  daak  of  the  French 
itourderUf  and  a  good  deal  of  our  generosity.' 

"  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  sketeh  of  toy  character. 
.  "  Tbe  next  mommg  brought  young  Menou,  aa  active,  sensible  vouth 
of  twenty.  The  day  passed  in  an  inspection  of  the  phuitatioa,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  young  man  had  acquked  my  full  confidence.  I  recom- 
mended my  people  to  his  care,  and  that  evening  his  father  and  myself 
went  CO  board  4ie  '  Ploue^b^y'  steamer. 

"  The  good  Creole  had  behaved  towards  me  like  a  Christian*  When  ^ 
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boat  stopped  befinre  ih«  bonse  of  the  jiataoe  of  psMse,  1^ 
to  bed,  and  I  went  on  shore  to  explain  the  reasons  aimjn 
Mr.  Bleaks'  amst,  ihe  wordqr  tectkoarj  i 
confession  ;— 

^'I  saw  it  all,  &7  dear  Mr.  Ootnady'smd  b^'Mdev  assmiEgbt; 
•aw  every  bale  that  thsj  stoie  ham  too,  or  tried  to  steaL' 

**  <  But,  in  Hearen's  oame,  man!  I  ezdanned^ '  Why  did  yoa  ki  it 
go  on?* 

**  *  No  bnsinesB  of  mine,  friend,'  was  Ins  diy  reply. 

"  *  You  might,  at  any  rate,  bare  informed  my  hwyer.' 

^ '  No  businen  of  mme,'  was  again  the  answer  ;  and  then,  fixing  his 
eyes  bard  upon  me,  he  began  a  sort  of  lecture  for  wbidi  I  was  totally 
ouprepered.  <  Yes,  yes,'  he  said,  pndbzng  bis  nigfatcap  over  his  left  ear, 
*  yon  yo«ng  gentlemeii  come  out  of  die  north  wiA  yoor  dooen  blackiei^ 
faaad  ever  your  couple  of  thousand  dolkia  to  tihe  eouity,  and  tbra  fiuMj 
you  bare  nothing  to  do  but  to  play  the  abseotea,  and  that  you  bonotv 
us  greatly  by  allowing  us  to  collect  your  doUara  and  bank«^notes  and  sand 
them  to  you  to  i^M»d  out  of  the  country.  I.  ooidd  alnoat  be  sony^ 
Mr.  Howard,  that  you  didn't  come  six  months  later.' 

<< '  And  so  leave  the  rogue  time  to  make  off  with  hia  booty  ?' 

^'  <  He  had  worked  for  it,  at  any  late^  and  has  wife  and  ^Aililww*^  gQ^ 
has  been  useful  to  the  county  and  the  country.' 

''•The  devil  r  died  I.  'For  a  justice  of  peace,  you  have  certainly  • 
sing^ar  code.' 

*'  *  Made  neither  by  Bony  nor  Livizi^fston,'  repfied  the  man  eameat^, 
'but  not  the  less  patriotic.''^' 

Doubtless,  no  untrue  or  over-coloured  picture  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  more  newly-settled  districts  oT  America,  on  a  point 
of  vital  importance.  Such  opinions,  in  spite  of  their  abstract 
immorality,  must  find  many  proselytes  in  countries  to  whose 

Srosperity  and  progress  the  principle  of  absentedLsm,  once  intro- 
uced  and  acted  upon,  would  be  certain  destruction.  Howard 
digests  Squire  Turnip's  reproof  as  beet  he  may,  and  contuaues  bia 
journey  to  the  Menou  Plantation.  There  he  falk  in  with  SaoAa 
Anna,  then  in  exile  in  consequenoe  of  one  of  ibe  fi«queiitlT  ooeor^ 
ring  Mexioan  reivolutioins.  An  accident  at  a  nootimiBl  hantii^ 
party  is  the  means  of  revealing  to  Howard,  what  he  had  previ- 
onsly  in  no  way  suspected,  that  he  is  an  object  of  afiectionate  in- 
terest to  Menott's  younger  daughter.  The  love  passages  are 
naturally  and  delicately  treated,  and  the  book  concludes  with  a 
journey  to  New  Orleans  and  the  marriage  of  Howard  and  Louise 
Menou. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearlv  two  years,  and  the  publication  of  two 
books  on  other  suljects,  Mr.  Sealsfield  again  Drought  upon  the 
scene  the  personages  of  his  'Tiavellii^  Sketches.'  Tois  wai 
done  in  the  third  volune  of  the  ^ I^bonabilder,'  tviuckaW  bwn 


ihe  seoDBd  titk^ '  Eabk  Dosgbby's  Wedding  Tzip.'  £a  oppo^. 
flitkn  to  wkrt  is  too  oiW  the  ease  in  eontiiiuatiQiiB,  thuiToliuiie, 
19,  if  my  tbiBg,  enpeiior  to  tlie  preoediag  ones.  The  pefBon- 
^^€0  aie  moie  numerausy  the  inciaents  more  striking,  the  texture 
1m  eBght;  more  pains  hftTe  obvioaslj  been  taken,  and  greater 
finish  has  been  given,  but  without  detriment  to  freshness.  Tie 
scene  of  nearly  the  whole  volume,  as  compendious  as  the  two  of 
'  Travelling  Sketches,' passes  on  board  Misasrappi  and  Red  River 
steamboats  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  stage  whereon  the 
sctors  move,  there  is  infinite  vanety  in  their  performance.  Mr. 
Sealsfield  takes  up  Howard  exactly  where  he  left  him,  on  lua 
wedding-day,  when,  in  oompany  with  his  bride  and  her  friends, 
and  wim  Richards,  whom  he  has  met  at  New  Orleans  and  for- 
given, he  sets  out  for  the  Red  Riv^.  A  graphic  descripti<»i  is 
g^ven  of  the  oompany  on  board  the  steamboat. 

'^IVnly  the  ni^ht-peee  was  do  bad  one.  On  the  bomidaiy  line 
between  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  at  eqnal  distance  from  stem  and 
stem,  stood  a  group  of  men  of  such  varied  and  strange  a^ipearance  as 
it  wGuld  be  useless  to  seek  in  any  oilier  country  iiian  Amenea.  Every 
western  stale  snA  territory  had,  as  it  seemed,  sent  its  contingent  to  our 
steamer.  Suckers  from  tl£nois  and  Badgers  from  the  lead-mines  of 
Miflsovri;  Wc^verines  from  Michigan  and  Backeyes  from  Ohio ;  Red- 
hones  from  Old  Kentuek  and  Hunters  from  Oregon,  stood  in  strange 
medley  before  us,  and  in  garbs  whidb,  seen  by  the  torch-light,  lent  a  sort 
of  antedilavian  acqpect  to  their  gigantic  forms.  One  had  a  hunting-shirt 
of  blue  and  white-striped  calico,  giving  to  its  wearer,  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  breadth  of  shoulder,  the  appearance  of  a  wandering 
feather-bed ;  another  was  disdnguished  by  a  new  straw-hat,  whi<£ 
looked  about  as  well  above  his  bronzed  countenance  as  their  Chinese 
roo&  do  upon  our  summer-houses.  Winnebago  wampum-belts  and 
Cherokee  moccasins,  doublets  of  tanned  and  untanned  deer-hide,  New 
York  coats,  and  red  and  blue  jackets,  composed  altogether  a  sample  of 
our  national  costume  than  wmch  nothing  eonld  be  more  picturesque. 
In  the  oentre  of  the  crowd  stood  a  person  bearing  no  bad  resembluice 
to  Master  Reynard  when  he  crept  out  of  Us  earth  and  saw  the  merry 
hnnters  filing  joyously  past  him ;  a  truly  luteresting  Yankee  specimen, 
with  Ids  look  of  earnest  rebuke,  kb  forehead  plaited  into  imramerafale 
wrinkles,  his  sparkling  red-grey  eye  apparently  fixed  but  yet  ecmtmuaUy 
rolling,  now  glancing  at  the  backwoodsmen,  and  then  at  his  boxes  of 
ffoods  ;  his  hps  tightly  compressed,  his  whole  attitude  rendering  it 
doubtfrd  whether  he  was  about  to  preach,  or  sing,  or  play  the  school- 
master. The  man  might  be  thirty  years  of  age,  but  was  dry  as  leather ; 
lie  had  a  roll  of  chewing^tobacco  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  bunch 
of  silk  ribands,  abstracted,  apparently,  firom  a  chest  that*  stood  before 
Inm,  half  open,  and  disclosing  the  motley  articles  of  a  pedlar's  trade. 
Beside  this  chest  were  two  others,  and  near  to  one  of  these  lay  a  howl* 
iBg  negro,  sorstdmig  by  tuns  his  right  shoulder  and  his  left  foot,  mxt 
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TUe  Ydnkee  lubed  lf»'  hMid  aaA  iiio«i6ii«L  'to  ^itorvim^Uckt  jto-  lib 

E»tr  diollyi  Manbi^  ^xpnessum  .wlueh  bsba;^  .>tibMe  ^pubie'^fctfllfcd 
ebrews,  and  aeires  as  a  warnings  to '  tlnie  •tfoutUanMs. vfaose  gocA 
dollars  they  are  plotting^  to  obtain^  ina  ^pasi'^egal  nsBaec,  ia  baiter 
f^  their  northern  eqairaleiits.'* 

The  scene  of  which  this  is  the  opening  isT  richly  comic,  aiid  as 

food  as  any  part  of  *  Sam  Slick.'  Hie  negro  is  a  decoy-duck, 
ribed  by  the  Yankee  pedlar  to  exhibit  in  his  own  person  the 
miraculous  efiects  of  a  certain  Palmyra  ointment,  which  wonder* 
workingremedy  is  speedily  in  desoand. amongst  the  backwoods- 
men. The  discovery  of  its  real  ingredients,  and  of  the  bad 
quality  of  many  other  of  the  pedlar's  waxes,  hia  punishment, 
tneir  destruction,  but,  above  stU,  his  puffing  addres  in  th^ 
praise,  and  flattery  of  the  bnyersy  make  up  a  most  diverting  and 
characterifitio  chapter.  Ralph  Doughby  now  comes  upon  the 
scene.  He  is  the  type  of  the  Kentuckian,  impetooos^  reiddesB, 
warm-hearted ;  risking  his  neck  for  the  pleasrure  of  doing  so, 
giving  pain  to  no  one  intentionally  but  to  manj  through  thouAt- 
kssness,  a  hard  drinker  but  no  drunkard,  a  violent  democrat  Dut 
nevertheless  possessing  some  of  the  insdncts  and  feelings  of  a  gen- 
tleman. His  entree  en  seine  is  quite  in  character ;  he  ^ets  half* 
drowned  when  coming  on  boara,  and  after  shifting  his  clothes 
and  swallowing  a  tumbler  of  toddy,  sits  down  with  his  frienda 
Howard  and  Richards  to  toll  them  his  mififortunes.  He  ha9  been. 
eent  to  the  rig^t^bout  by  his  lady-love,  a  stiff,  chilly,  Yanked 
damsel,  on  account  of  certain  wild  exploits  of  which  he  was 
ruilty  whilst  accompanying  her  and  her  rath^  to  Kew  York.  He 
describes  his  adventures  during  the  journey,  amongst  others  a 
steamboat  race,  which  he  promoted  in  spite  of  the  terrors 
and  entreaties  of  his  intended  bride  and  father-in-law,  and  which 
was  near  terminating  in  bursting  of  boilers — a  common  catastrophe 
on  American  rivers.  The  account  of  the  race  is  perfect  in  its 
way.  We  would  willingly  extract  it,  but  it  is  too  I(mg,  and  too 
good  to  mutilate.  Doughby*8  account  of  courtship  in  Kentucky, 
and  of  the  causes  and  manner  of  his  emigration,  may  serve  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  Kentucky  jstyle  of  narrative. 

^  ^  Had  just  i^etumed  from  the  Semmole  war,  and  was  eighteen  years 
old,  when  1  became  acquainted  ^with  Peg^,  a  darling  little  thine,  aa 
delicate  as  iresh  butter  and  as  sweet  as  honey.  It  was  com-hosidn^ 
time,  and  I  told  her  about  the  Indian  war,  aua  how  we  had  bivouackea 
and  the  rest  pf  it,  and  she  listened  to  it  aD,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
I  was  in  love  over  head  and  ears.  Was,  as  I  said,  Just  eighteen— she 
flixteen.    For  her  sake  I  could  hare  whipped  a  whole  \ngwam  faH  of 


aakamO^,- Oa^  0M&  1,  ij^^Unfol  Strend  mowAs  paa^  luid  I 
llKMigbt  1  WW  9«ttiihg  on  trell  mtk  Imt,  aad^  kept  Bnednn'  abc^tiier 
fike  a  wolf  rdund^a  A>^:.o£  slitepi  or.  a  sentry  totmdf  iheriMitGk-fifee 
vhea«etraieoutagBiiiflt.ilie'I]iJclMtM,  butflhaeaidiwtdDMriK)iior jM» 
€>ne.ev«D]ii|^,  konraveiv  she  eaal^  to  sney 

^  ^  Ralph/  mrftfihef  ^yott.are;rea31y  a  deal  too  wiUL'    . 

'''Whatl'cned  I,  <  Peggy,  I  too  wild !  yoaehouULaee  old  Hiekoiy^ 
that  9  the  niaa  yoo  may  cau  wild' 

" '  Ralph/  says  she,  *  indeed  you  ore  too  wjld,  rough  as  a  hear,  and 
you  diink  too  much  whislcey  I* 

'' '  MoDongahela,  Peggy,  genuine  Monongahela,  and  why  should  I 
not  drint  it  since  God  let's  it  grow  ?  Peggy,*  says  I,  ^genuine  Monon- 
gahela, and  all  paid  for,  owe  no  man  a  cent;  have  got  six  niggers,  as 
^tout  niggers  as  youHl'  find  in  old  Kentuck,  and  a  thousand  dollars  cash 
besides,  that  my  father  left  me,  and  a  trifle  over,  and  if  you'll  say  the 
word  well  be  maa  and  wife;' 

^  ^Balph/  saye  she,  ^yoa  are  qnite  too  wild,  drink  too  nrnch;  wU 
aee  about  it  in  eight  days,  will  tbiak  about  it,  and  y<>u  may  come  and 
ask  Bie  in  eight  ^yh  hut  no  sooner^' 

^'  I  waf  obliged  to  do  her  will  and  wait  the  eight  days,  as  restless  as 
if  I  had  Spanish  pepper  rubbed  into  me,  and  when  they  were  past  I 
went  down  to  Peggy's  house,  and  whom  do  you  think  I  found  there  ? 
Asa  Dumbling,  sittmg  arm-in-arm  with  Peggy  before  the  kitchen -fire, 
and  when  he  saw  me^  he  laughed  in  my  face,  and  Peggy  laughed  too. 
I  had  half  a  mind  to  leather  him  by  way  of  a  wedding  present.  1 
couldn't  get  her  out  of  my  head  for  ever  so  long,  but  at  last  my  brother 
smd  to  me, 

**  *  Let  the  giri  be,  Ralph,'  said  he,  'if  she  meant  to  have  you,  she 
wouldn't  let  iUa  come  sparking  about  faer,  she's  only  making  a  hci  of 
you. 

^' And  I  thottg:ht  to  mysel:^  Joe's  right  about  that  Ami  so  aaya 
Joe, 

"  '  Ralph,'  says  he,  'you'd  he  doing  a  better  thing  if  you  made  your 

•^js  knock  up  a  flat'»boat ;  you^e  a  couple  of  hundred  casks  of 
and  Indian  coin,  and  hams,  and  cider,  and  apples  ;  the  articles 
will  fetch  good  prices  in  Louisiana.' 

''  <  Hallo,  Joe,' says  I,  '  reckon  that's  a  good  notion:  the  Cumberland's 
rising,  and  Fll  be  off ;  old  Kentuck  is  regular  spoilt  for  me  ;  will  down 
the  fiUssissippi,  and  see  what  the  folks  do  m  Louisiana/  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  Of  boards  and  beams  I  had  plenty ;  in  three  weeks  I  had 
knocked  up  a  flat-boat,  as  fiolid  as  ever  floated.  Loaded  my  two  hun- 
^bed  casks  of  flour,  a  few  hundred  hams,  muse,  dder,  and  the  rest  of 
it ;  took  my  half-dozen  niggera  and  a  couple  of  horses,  which  neigh- 
bour Snuiper  let  me  have  on  commission,  and  down  the  Cumberland 
into  the  Omo  and  the  slimy  Missiswn^  a  thousand  miles  and  more.  Fine 
^rees,  beautiful  bottoms^  capital  8<»J,  thought  I ;  but  too  much  water, 
too  low  for  YOU,  I>oughbT,  you  liko  dry  land.  But  when  I  got  down  t« 
ifatdiez  and  the  Walnut^huls,  a|»d^again,aaw.  spmet^ng  like  mountainSi, 
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U  pknsed  ne  better.  At  NaAdhez  I  got  rid  of  a  famdrad  cadks  sad  \ 
mtjkj  huBaSf  and  »t  Weodvitie  of  the  rest  of  my  cargo,  end  llie  bo 
inle  the  beiqgi&iii ;  looked  ebovt  in  ii»  neigfabooiiiood  ead  foond  a  bifteF 
Indthatjinteialed;  two  thotuaad  aeees,  fire^bliaM  an  aoe,  ^wejmmm 
term.  Hallo,  Ralph,  thought  I,  that's  thethiagforTon^  Twothonenndl 
dollars  a  year  to  pey^— the  imnk^B  in  it  if  tov  can't  niwgo  ihat.  So  1 
atnick  the  bacgain,  g«^e  a  thowgand  do&an  down,  and  went  hack  ta 
Cumberland  river  with  the  Louisville  steamer ;  hnUt  another  ^atrhnmt^ 
and  put  on  it  the  rest  of  my  plunder  and  as  much  meal  as  I  could  get, 
and  a  dozen  horses  which  I  afterwards  sold  at  fiunons  prices,  and  wont 
down  again  to  Woodville,  and  built,  and  cleared,  and  planted,  and  soon 
forgot  the  Pollys  and  Peggrs,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  And  now 
there  I  am,  and  well-estabiisoed/ 

**  And  well  established  he  was,  as  any  man  on  the  Mississippi,  and  tibe 
eight  years  he  had  spent  there  did  him  honour,  ffis  six  negroes  had 
increased  to  more  than  forty,  his  wilderness  had  become  a  reapeotahle 
slantatkn,  his  cotton  was  sought  aflber;  not  only  was  his  land  free  of 
cl^t,  hot  he  had  alrsady  a  hmidsome  smn  in  the  planters*  bank,  \ 
bund 


sent  off  eyery  year  his  hundred  and  fifty  bales  *  prune  * 

The  madcap  Dougliby  runs  away,  after  a  few  hours'  acquaint- 
ance, with  Howard's  sister-in-law,  who  prefers  him  to  a  sickly, 
yellow-visaged  Creole,  to  whom  her  fatlier  has  promised  her,  anid 
to  whom,  greatly  against  her  will,  she  is  about  to  be  imited,  Tlie 
Creole  fires  a  pistol  at  Doughby,  who  is  slightly  wounded,  but 
for  sc^e  reyenge  contents  hinciself  with  ahakiiig  nis  disappointed 
rival  nearly  out  of  his  senses.  The  father's  torgiyeneas  is  with 
6(Mne  difficulty  obtained,  and  befitn^  the  dose  of  the  book  the 
wild  Kentucloan  badielor  is  seen  to  settle  down  into  a  compara- 
tiyely  steady  benedict. 

In  the  three  following  volumes,  whidi,  under  the  title  of 
*  Planter  Life,'  and  '  Nathan,  the  Squatter  Regulator,'  close  tho 
series,  there  is  scarcely  any  plot  and  comparatively  little  incident. 
They  are  not  travels,  or  novels,  or  essays,  but  a  mixture  of  all 
three;  literally  what  they  profess  to  be,  pictures  of  life,  crowded 
with  figures,  and  displaying  the  author's  opinions  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  They  are  evidently  the  result  of  a  long  residence  in 
Louisiana,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  men  and  manners 
of  that  state.  Negro  and  Creole  life,  the  hardships  and  difficultiea 
of  the  French  emigrants  who  took  refuge  in  America  when  driven 
from  their  country  by  the  revolution,  the  encroachments  of  the 
early  American  settlers,  who,  whilst  Louisiana  was  yet  a  Spanish 
eolony,  came  and  squatted  themselves  upon  her  territory,  and 
ndther  would  nor  could  be  expelled  by  the  fi^ble  government  of 
the  province:  in  turn,  and  in  attractive  style,  affl  these  matters 
are  touched  upon.  Negro  peculiarities,  the  treatment  and  con- 
dition of  the  alaveB,  recdve  a  large  Aaae  of  attention,  and  the 


jggBfiniiw  on  the  mibjec^  ahows  both  ^ood  «ense  ami  impsztudity; 
Our  autbor  is  no  aboJitaooist,  at  least  in  the  viilgar  sense  of  U» 
tenn,  as  ittidyiQg  a  TMurdsan  of  pix>XDft  and  iadiacrinrinate  mann* 
fiMHioa*  Withoiit  oefending  toe  pnnoq)Ie  of  ahMrenr,  maasu2«» 
tliai  would  soddsnly  esonnate  fram  immediatd  control,  and  from 
die  actual  aeeeaBity  of  labour,  an  imme&se  Mack  population,  idle 
and  sensn^  by  nature,  may  weU  be  deprecated.  Such  measures 
would  be  perilous  to  the  proper^  and  even  to  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  families.  Mr.  SeaLmeld  does  not  profess  to  put  forward 
his  own  opinions  on  these  subjects,  although  it  maj  without  much 
difficulty  De  seen  to  which  side  they  lean.  His  exposition  of 
davery  in  the  Southern  States  is  conveyed  chiefly  by  sketches 
and  exemplificalionB  of  ni^ro  character,  by  dialogues  and  ai]gu-> 
ments  between  Creole  sLav^Lolders  and  ^French  abolitionists.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  dissimulate  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  vices 
which  render  the  slaves  unfit  for  liberty  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  rights,  are  the  result  of  their  uimappy  condition.  Like  aU 
oppressed  noes,  they  are  cunmng  and  deceitfid,  laxdy  8D8oej>tible 
of  gratitude  for  kind  treatment,  and  indeed — a  bad  trait,  this,  in 
theb  character — ^they  for  the  most  part  are  least  to  be  trusted 
when  best  treated.  By  fear,  rather  tnan  by  love,  must  these  un- 
fortunates be  ruled,  uid  of  the  means  ox  inspiring  the  £onn»T 
&eling  a  cruel  abuse  is  but  too  frequently  made. 

It  would  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  most  writers,  especially 
in  days  when  few  novelists  put  more  into  their  books  thaa]8es86&* 
laal  to  gain  a  lukewarm  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  publishers  and 
public,  to  succeed  in  sketching,  and  phcing  in  a  fiiimework  which» 
although  slight  and  inartifiGial,  is  nighly  affreeaUe,  the  distin* 
^shing  features  of  transatlantic  li&  and  obaracter.  Few,  we 
believe,  would  have  striven  to  do  more,  and  whilst  amusing  and 
interesting  their  readers,  to  advocate  principles  which  they  held  &x 
true  and  holv.  The  absence  not  only  of  a  healthy,  but  of  any 
strongly  marked  tendency,  is  a  prevalent  vice  of  the  novelists  of  dte 
day.  A  tolerable  plot,  dramatic  situation,  a  succession  of  incid^it» 
is  conddered  abundant  stock  in  trade  for  a  three  volume  novel  by 
the  majority  of  authors  who  flourish,  or  it  were  better  said,  who 
v^etate,  in  this  fifth  dccennium  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
Mr.  Sealsfield's  writings,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  traced  an  under 
current  of  thought,  and  the  endeavour  to  propagate  certain  poli- 
tical and  social  ideas;  and  although  we  can  rarely  chime  in  with 
his  views  or  believe  in  their  possible  accomplishment,  we  admit 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  advocacy.  A  fervent  republican,  he 
seeks  to  convince  the  world  of  the  superiority  of  the  American 
form  of  government  over  all  others.  We  believe  that  his  success 
w^  be  very  moderate,  that  he  will  find  few  proselytes  amongst  th^ 
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leflectinff  classes  of  our  European  populatioD3^  wd  iwe&i<iwwi  iliiii 
downfall  althougli  not,  perhaps^  in  bis  lifetime,  of  the  -cIiMQliiod 
institutions  in  wnose  enauranee  he  plac08.so  &rvent  a  iaidu  Ha 
Utopian  visions  melt  into  thinnest  air  when  of^poaed  to  Ae  eacpe* 
rience  of  centunes;  and  the  ver^  country  in  wfakh  he  h»^  mnr 
elected  his  abode,  the  last  remaining  Emropean  sepoUicy  exSmMtg 
but  by  sufferance  axid  rent  by  internal  disoords,  xnighi  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  warn  him  of  the  instability  oi  democracy.  A  Fren^ 
reviewer,  already  quoted,  says  that  whilst  looking  down  with  pity 
upon  European  slaves  and'  tyrants,  Mr.  Sealsfield  still  holds  hi9 
transadantio  country  tolerably  cheap.  We  think  difierently. 
Although  wedded  to  republicanism,  Mr.  Sealsfield,  as  a  man  of 
BEtronff  natural  sense  and  penetration,  cannot  remain  blind  to  cer- 
tain disadvantages  and  inconveniences,  the  result  of  tlie  system  he. 
upholds;  and  his  sense  of  these  he  occasionally,  and,  as  we  believe^ 
quite  unconsciously,  allows  to  ooze  out  in  his  wiitingi.  Hm 
marked  blame  and  disapproval  of  European  institutions  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  expressed  m  language  as  energetic  as  it  is  often 
amusing  and  sometimes  exas^gerated.  England  and  Franoc  are 
the  only  countries  of  which  he  takes  much  notice  by  name.  He 
was  doubtless  obliged  to  respect  Ocrman  censorship,  and  as  to  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  he  must  look  upon  them  as  poor  benighted 
slaves,  whose  day  of  liberation  is  yet  far  distant.  Some  of 
his  sketches  of  European  national  character  and  qualities  are  hit 
off  with  great  spirit  and  fun.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample. It  is  a  fragment  of  a  sort  of  journal,  written,  or  supposed 
to  be,  previously  to  the  French  revolution  of  1830,  and  soon  after 
a  terrinc  hurricane  that  has  ravaged  cotton  fields  and  plantations 
and  swept  away  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River. 

^*  *  Papa  Menou  is  gone  to  his  plantation  with  my  two  Freneh  gOMto; 
nor  am  I  sorry  for  it,  as  regards  the  latter.  They  are  restless  &]lows» 
these  Frenchmen,  and  thorough  cowards.  During  the  storm  th«y 
were  so  faint  ^hearted,  lost  their  presence  of  mind  so  completely,  that 
they  were  fain  to  take  refiige  behind  the  negresses,  who  made  meny» 
not  a  little,  at  their  expense;  but  the  next  day  they  were  again  heroes, 
and  would  have  conducted  the  Italian  campaigns  better  than  Napoleon 
himself.  Whilst  we  bustled  about  with  our  hands  full  of  work,  they 
stood  and  talked  politics,  and  that  with  a  decision  that  would  hare  done 
honour  to  the  first  lord  of  the  English  treasury  in  a  financial  debate. 
That  might  have  been  borne,  but,  oh  I  the  perpetual  gestieulation, 
waving  of  hands,  and  stamping  of  feet,  and  knitting  of  brows,  during 
these  discussions.  It  seemed  as  if  another  revolution  of  '89  were  about 
to  break  out,  or  that  a  brace  of  Mexican  bandits  were  about  to  fly  at 
your  throat.  Now  their  hands  were  stuck  theatrically  in  their  noes, 
then  their  eyes  flashed,  their  fists  were  clenched,  their  attitudes  beoamt 
herok),  and  the  stamping  and  declamation  redoubled.    ^U  that  ia  an* 
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lesnMe;  A^metriekJfy  opposed  to  our  notions  of  fbe  greDtleinan.  Ancf 
ysitbty  are  both  of  gooa  birth,  descendants  of  histonc&I  families;  bui 
tfiAgemdiemaiilj  digmtjr  whereof  the  foundation  is  a  consciousness  of 
kem^  a  power  in  th»  sktie^  the  feeKng'of  independence,  is  wanting* 
The  tne  gvntlenuui  should  always  be  alike,  never  lose  his  composure, 
bat  show  aa  calm,  and  unruffled  a  mmt  to  the  storm  as  to  the  soft  breath 
of  th«  BQrth*W68tera  bceeie.  The  friendly  risiter,  and  the  sheriff  who 
bears  a  warrant  for  hia  arrest,  should  be  received  by  him  with  the  same 
composed  demeanour.  But  of  this,  one  Beoessary  condition  is  an  assured 
political  and  social  position,  which  the  Frenchman  has  not  yet  got,. 
and  will  find  it  difficult  ever  to  achieve.  His  Habeas-corpus  Act  has 
left  the  broken  walls  of  the  Bastille  only  to  take  refuge  m  the  Con* 
dergerie  and  La  Force,  and  the  very  consciousness  of  his  precarious 
portion  renders  him  discontented,  turbulent,  and  peevish.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  true  gentleman  can  flourish  but  amongst  an  entirely  free 
people,  and  in  monarchical-aristocratical  states  it  will  be  found  to  exist 
only  in  the  very  highest  classes." — Lehenshilder,  vol,  iv.,  pp.  116. 

There  is  much  in  the  habit  of  danger.    Many  a  brave  seaman,  for 
whom  the  fire- vomiting  flanks  of  an  enemy's  fn^ate  have  no  terrors,, 
would  feel  extremely  shy  and  nervous  on  a  high-mettled  hunter, 
at  the  tail  of  a  Leicestershire  paok|  and  with  a  bull-fence  country^ 
before  him.     Mr.  Scalsfield's  Frenchmen  may  have  been  fiiat-rate 
fellows  at  a  charge  of  bayonets,  notwithstanding  that  they  were* 
80  sadlj  disconcerted  by  his  Louisianian  hurricane,  which,  accord*- 
ing  to  his  own  showing,  was  an  awful  exhibition.     Earthquakes- 
and  hurricanes  are  exceptional  cases.     We  do  not,  however,  un- 
derstand him  seriously  to  impeach  the  courage  of  the  French  as 
.    a  nation;  and  if  he  md  so,  we  must  totally  differ  with  him.     But 
^liis  assertion  that  the  character  of  the  true  gentleman  ia  to  be  met' 
with  only  in  a  free  country,  by  which  he  evidently,  as  the  pas- 
sages we  have  put  into  itaucs  clearly  show,  understands  a  republic,. 
is  to  us  both  novel  and  diverting.     We  have  certainly  not  been 
accustomed  to  seek  in  American  character  that  happy  blending- 
of  chivalrous  honour,  dignified  tone,  and  engaging  manners,' which 
is  considered  to  constitute  the  gentleman  par  excelknee.    Neither 
the  conduct  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  nor  the  specimens* 
of  their  population  whom  we  have  had  opportunities  of   ob- 
serving, live  forced  upon  us  the  conviction  that  democracy  is  a 
good  cradle  of  gentlemanly  feelings  and  manners.     The  time  may 
perhaps  come  when  we  shall  acquire  that  conviction.     We  shall 
D6  happy  to  see  it  arrive. 

Numerous  and  various  in  their  nature  have  been  the  books  on> 
Mexico  written  and  published  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
to  several  of  the  most  worthy,  reference  was  made  a  few  months 
ago,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.    Residents  and  travellers,  diplo* 
matists  and  men  of  science,  have  in  turn  given  us  valuable  in* 
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focmation  oonmnung  the  conditkm,  jpoUikSf  and  ptoiBpoets  of  tbs 
most  extenaiye  and  important  of  opasiiab  American  aMea;  tlw 
refvolution  has  had  no  lULworthy  hiatoiian  in  Robinson;  Mezicaa 
society,  habits,  vices,  and  yirtues,  have  been  anatomised  in  their 
minutest  detaib  by  the  clever  pen  of  an  accomplished  and  intdli- 
gent  Scotchwoman.    But  to  no  English  writer  has  it  occuiied  to 
make  the  terrible  and  extraordinary  scenes  of  the  Mexican  revo* 
lution  the  ground-work  of  an  historical  romance.     Yet  where 
could  there  be  a  finer  field  for  the  highest  class  of  fiction,  thaa 
the  uprising  of  a  people  who  for  three  centunea  had  groaned 
under  the  most  cruel  tyranny;  a  tyranny  unparalleled,  perhaps^  in 
the  history  of  the  world?    The  sanguinary  traditions  of  the  gnat 
Marquis,  who^  from  the  most  exemplaxy  motives,,  aa  one  of 
his  historians  insinuates,  converted  into  shambles  the  flowexr 
jdains  and  stately  cities  of  ancient  Mexico,  descended  throi]£[k 
many  generations  to  the  latest  inheritors  of  his  power,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a  Calleja  was  found,  ready  to  vie  for  onidty 
with  the  Cortes  of  the  sixteenth.    It  waa  reserved  fca  Mc  Seals- 
field,   doubly  qualified  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
country  and  its  people^  and  by  the  possession  of  extraoidinaiy 
descriptive  powers,  to  throw  into  the  form  of  a  romance  the  ter- 
rible annals  of  the  struggle  for  Mexican  independence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  to  the  European  public  the  most  striking  pio* 
ture  of  Mexican  life  and  manners  with  which  we  are  aoquamted. 
Never  were  we  more  deeply  interested  and  strongly  imfffeased  by 
any  book,  than  by  the  ^  Viceroy  and  the  Aristocracy,'  and  we 
should  be  accused  of  exaggeration  did  we  here  record  the  meed 
of  praise  which  we  believe  it  to  deserve*    Tlie  author's  previooa 
works  had  not  prepared  us  for  this  one.    Written,  for  the  OMSt 
part,  in  the  light,  sketchy  style  of  which  we  have  given  sped* 
mens,  they  had  not  led  us  i^  expect  from  the  same  hand  a.  ppo 
duction  of  such  extraordinary  power  as  this  Mexican  romance. 
Before  entering  further  upon  its  merits,  let  us  briefly  glance  at  the 
state  of  Mexico  in  the  year  1812,  the  period  which  Mr.  Seals* 
field  has,  with  peculiar  felicity,  selected  for  his  story* 

Accelerated  by  the  premature  discovery  of  the  plot,  which  was 
betrayed  by  a  conspirator  upon  his  death-bed,  the  first  revolu* 
tionary  outbreak  in  Mexico,  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  was  confined,. 
with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  to  the  Indians  and  coloured 
population.  A  large  number  of  influential  Creoles^  implicated, 
and  who  were  to  have  taken  a  leading  part,  in  the  insurrection, 
alarmed  at  its  premature  development,  drew  back  in  time,  and  the 
insurgent  army,  which  ^edily  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  imdisciphned,  and  in  great  part  unarmed,  sow  itself 
deprived  of  those  best  able  to  direct  its  operadons  and  check  its 
excesses.    The  parish  priest,  Hidalgo,  who  fir^  gave  the  signal  of 


serolt,  and  Hgkted  tip  the  flame  destined  to  eonsuBve  bim,  vmB 
incompetent  to  guide  or  oontrol  the  motley  xnaBS  of  insaTgents, 
who,  mfuiiated  by  a  long  seiies  of  oppressionfl  and  croeltiee,  swept 
thsough  the  land  like  raging  madmen,  indiserinnnately  extenm« 
nating  both  Spaniards  and  Creoles.  The  latter,  for  the  most  part 
well  diqyosed  to  the  revolution^  saw  themselves  oompelled,  fox 
tiidr  own  preservation,  to  side  with  those  against  wnom  ^ey 
would  wilhngly  have  drawn  the  sword:  they  united  with  the 
Spraiards  to  repress  a  revolt,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have 
anmhilated  the  white  population,  and  thrown  the  government  of 
the  eountiy  into  the  hanos  of  the  Indians  and  castes.  The  rebd* 
lion  was  sappressed;  the  fearful  retribution  exercised  by  the  con* 

SoercHS  may  be  read  in  the  pages  of  Robinson  and  others,  who 
ave  been  taxed  with  exaggeration,  but  to  whose  narra/trves  persons 
flcqnamted  with  the  inherent  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  chaiaoter, 
and  widi  the  unscrupulous  and  sanguinary  nature  of  Spanish 
colonial  administrations,  will  perhaps  see  little  reason  for  refusing 
ini|dicit  cre£t  The  victims  of  fiiry  and  revenge  were  reckoned  by 
i/eoa  of  thousands ;  at  last  the  tiger  was  glutted,  and  then  the  relative 
position  of  the  three  parties  in  Mexico  was  this.  The  Spaniards,  still 
cherishing  feelings  of  hatzed  against  all  who  had  dsored  to  assail 
their  hit&rto  undisputed  rule,  looked  with  suspicion  and  disUko 
upontheCreoles,  who,  they  wdl  knew,  would  fitrrather,  had  drcuniK 
stances  pemiitted,  have  aided  ag^nst,  than  with  them.  They  consi- 
dered them  as  traitors  in  intention,  if  not  in  deed,  and  treated^them 
with  greater  contem^  and  ecmtumely  than  before.  The  Creoles,  or 
at  least  the  more  enhghtened  and  patriotic  of  their  number,  to  whom 
decorations  and  Aih</^<fe  Ca$tiila  were  insufficient  baits  to  become 
partisans  of  the  Spaniards,  watched  the  mcurch  of  0v^ats,and  worked 
m  silence  and  darkness  towards  one  great  end,  the  increase  of  their 
power  and  influence  in  the  army  and  the  country,  by  which  alone,  as 
they  justly  considered,  could  a  revolution  be  brought  about  that 
should  establish  Creole  supremacy.  The  Indians  and  castes,  mO' 
mentarily  stunned  by  the  terrible  chastisement  inflicted  on  them, 
were  yet  far  firom  abandoning  the  game  as  lost,  and  numerous 
parties  of  insurgents  still  kept  up  a  desultory  warfare  with  the 
Spanish  troops.  Learning  wisdom  from  experience,  they  watched 
and  waited,  avoiding  decisive  actions,  and  maintaining  through 
their  lea^rs  an  active  correspondence  with  Creole  noblemen  of 
patriot  opinions.  It  is  whilst  this  was  the  state  of  partieis,  during 
the  carnival  of  1812,.  and  when  the  principal  insurgent  leader, 
Morellos,  had  approached  to  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  that  Mr.  Sealsfleld  opens  his  romance  of  the  '  Viceroy 
and  the  Aristocracy/  The  latter  are  the  Creole  nobles,  the  former 
is  Yanegas,  a  Spanish  grandee  of  the  first  class  and  captain-' 
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Benenl  of  the  wytl  Anmesi  Whilal  oMMed.rtp.libe  Vp^<pk  ii| 
the  Pemnnila,  this  cfficer  had  lo8t^  rmvr;  ii  waaiaffirmedt.])^ 
treachery  thant  through  kok  cf  ooan^  and  alnUtji  the  two  trng 
portant  actians  of  Ooenca  nd  Almonacid^  Of  a  highly  hflwmiarf 
family,  and  allied  with  others  sfdll  more  weighty  and  iinpoita&t) 
his  military  treason  or  misfortune  had  not  prevented  hii  reoerpiiw 
from  the  Cortes  a  nomination  to  the  Viceroyatey  6f  Mexico,-  one  ^ 
the  most  valuable  and  coveted  posts  in  ihe  gift  of  the  Kinnof 
Spain.  In  this  new  capacity  he  dis{)layed  considerable  tfllent^ 
and  it  was  in  great  part  owin^  to  his  energetic  measures  €tiai 
the  revolution  had  boEOi  crushed.  But  he  had  to  struggle  with 
difficulties  unknown  to  his  predecessors.  His  nomination  was 
from  the  Cortes  only,  Spain  being  then,  pracdcally  speaking, 
kingless;  and  the  peculiar  sanctity  and  prestige  whion  the  royai 
sanction  usually  gave  to  the  viceroy  wits  waning.  Unimportaat 
though  this  circumstance  ma;^  seem,  it  had  weight  with  the 
Spanish  nobility  and  officiab  in  Mexico,  and  Vaneg&a  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  court  and  conciliate  the  Creoles,  in  order  oeoanonally 
to  throw  them  into  the  balance  as  a  check  upon  his  own  ocmib* 
trymen. 

The  principal  personages  in  the  romance  are  Yanegasvand  his 
family,  especially  his  sister-in-law,  a  worldly  beauty,  ambitioaB 
and  intriguing;  the  Cotmt  St.  Jago,  an  enhghtened  and  high* 
hearted  Creole  nobleman,  and  Vicente  Chiereroj  a  muleteer,  wno 
by  his  talents  and  ardent  patriotism  has  risen  to  be  an  influential 
chief  of  the  insurgents.  The  characters  are  all  admirably  worked 
out,  well  drawn,  and  consistent.  The  scenes  in  which  Ghiexeco 
figures  are  amongst  the  most  interesting.  We  may  instance  the 
first  two  chapters  of  the  book,  than  which  we  know  not  whece 
to  look  for  any  thing  more  strikingly  original.  During  the  carnival^ 
Guerero  ventures  in  disguise  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  caooes 
to  be  performed  a  sort  of  double  sotie  or  masquerade,  in  the  firat 
part  of  which  is  figured  forth  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
Mexican  people,  wnthing  beneath  the  vampire- like  opprearion  of 
Spain. 

<'  It  was  a  party  of  twelve  persons,  faatastically  attired  in  the  costumes 
of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  and  who  were  grouped  round  a  carro^  or 
two- wheeled  cart,  in  so  picturesque  a  manner  that  it  was  easily  seen 
they  followed  the  direction  of  some  intelligent  head.  The  Indians  were 
in  mourning,  and  acted  as  pall-bearers :  upon  the  cart  itself  were  two 
figures,  in  whom  the  attributes  of  the  ghastly  and  the  comic  were  so 
strangely  blended  as  to  inspire  the  beholder  with  miagled  foelinga  of 
curiosity  and  horror.  One  of  the  figures  lay  stretched  at  full  kngfth 
upon  the  car ;  it  was  a  torso,  from  whose  breast,  and  fipom  the  stmnpe 
of  its  mutilated  fimbs,  blood  witf  conliniia%  dzoj^nig,  whieb,  as  Aot  a$ 


H  fen,  wafi  giteSAy'lkkBi  m  fy'^figimt  maslced  and  diBguiBed  as 
Bj^aoifttdd.  Tbtre  4till  'MtMea  tO'W  iiid  in  ihe  Tietini,  finr  it  groaned 
aM  g«te  out  hoUoW  tones,  and  iftFoggledi  but  in  vain,  to  ahake  off  the 
iaonstor  tiiat  oronched  like  a  raropjfe  upon  ita  body  and  dug  ite  tiger 
daws  iotoita  breast,  Tke  monster  was  as  strauge  to  behold  as  uie 
fnfferer*  It  bad  the  ^owl  and  the  gloomy  countenance  of  a  well-fed 
IDlominican  monk.;  on  one  side  of  it  was  a  blazipg  torch,  on  the  other 
f^ yelling  hound;  its  Ixead  was  covered  with  a  brass  basin,  intended  pro- 
bdbly  to  represent  the  barber  helmet  of  Cervantes'  knight.  Above  this 
helm  waved  a  pair  of  wings,  not  unlike  those  which  the  fancy  of  old 
heralds  has  bestowed  upon  the  ertffin ;  the  back  ended  in  the  tail  of  the 
coyote,  or  Mexican  wolf,  and  tne  claws  with  which  the  monster  ripped 
up  the  torso's  breast  were  those  of  a  caguar." 

A  plain  enough  allegory,  but  lest  any  should  not  seize  it, 
'GuereJTO  appears  masked  in  the  street -y^here  it  is  exhibited,  and 
gives  a  commeoitary  on  it,  in  the  witty  and  popular  style  likely 
tp  take  with  the  crowds  of  the  lower  orders — aopongst  whomi 
however,  are  many  Creoles— ^who  tluong  to  the  strange  spectacle. 
Suddenly,  from  ar  far  distant  balcony,  resounds  tlie  cry  of 
*  VigilanciaP  *  VtgilanciaP  is  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
'  VigUamia  /'  repea^Cs  Gu/er^ro,  '  thanks,  senoras  y  senores^'  and 
^tb  a  bow  and  a  smile  he  disappears.  The  crowd  close  round 
the  cart,  and  when  the  alguaails  amve,  a  few  feagments  of  wood 
and  paste-board  are  oil  that  remain  of  tlic  pageant. 

From  the  street  the  daring  partisan  goes  to  the  Trcspana  coffee- 
house, tbea  thronged  with  revellers,  and  makes  his  way  into  a 
room  where  a  party  of  young  Creole  nobles  are  playing  montL 
Before  them  be  causes  to  be  perforated  a  comedy  of  a  refined 
^nature,  more  likely  to  appeal  to  their  tastes  and  feelings  than  the 
grim  drama  onadksd  in  the  street.  Its  object  is  to  expose  the 
vices  and  weakness  of  Ferdinaud  Y II.,  and  to  convince  the  Creoles 
oi  his  unworthiness  to  reign,  over  them.  We  arc  grievously 
tempted  to  extract,  but  must  resist  for  "vvant  of  space.  The  per- 
fonnaiu:e  is  near  its  close  when  it  is  interrupted  by  the  alguazils. 
The  actors  escape,  but  the  jroung  noblemen  find  themselves  deeply 
compromised  by  having  witnessed  this  treasonable  exhibition,  and 
are  condemned,  as  a  punishment  for  their  offence,  to  serve  in  the 
army.  Amongst  them  is  Manuel,  Count  St.  Jago's  nephew,  who 
is  in  love  with  the  viceroy^s  sister-in-law;  and  he,  being  Spanish 
in  his  syiqtpatlues,  chooses  to  go  to  Spain  and  serve  against  the 
French  mther  than  enter  the  Mexican  army  under  Calleja.  His 
adyeAturea  upon  his  journey  to  the  coast  are  such,  however,  as  to 
<M>mpromise  Mm  to  the  rebel  oauae.  He  falls  in  with  Guerero, 
'ftom  whose  lips  he  receives  an  animated  account  of  Hidalgo's 
JBtfarreetion,  itaiise,  pn>^^ra9  and  suppression*  Mr,  Sealsfieldhas 
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Ibased  tluB  account,  and  most  of  &e  tstncdy  bifitorioal  purts  of  In 
1>ook,  upon  tbe  works  of  Robinson  and  luer,  but  be  hitrodaoes 
many  details,  gathered  probably  during  iris  own  Tisit  to  Mexieo, 
and  his  nervous  style  gives  llie  charm  of  novelty  to  Ae  wh<^. 
A  fight  in  the  mountains  between  a  squadron  of  Spanish  dragoons 
and  a  party  of  half-armed  patriots,  terminates  in  the  defeat  of  the 
former,  to  whom  the  Indians  show  no  quarter.  Don  Manuel, 
who,  by  the  warmth  of  his  indigiyition  at  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards,  has  been  betrayed  into  using  his  arms  against  them, 
endeavours  to  stop  the  carnage. 

^*  It  was  in  vain :  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  cries  of  furv  of  die 
Indians.  At  that  moment  the  vesper  bells  of  Cholula  were  heacd  to 
ring,  and  those  of  the  villages  of  the  plain  dumed  in  with  a  harmony 
indescribably  soothing. 

*^*  Ave  if  aria!'  mmmnred  the  Indians.  *  Affe  Maria  P  rewab&A 
Metises  and  Zambos ;  and  all,  friends  and  foes,  let  tlidr  blood-dnprnn^ 
hands  fall,  sank  their  wild  and  fuiom  glanees  to  the  earth,  and,  wliScfe 
they  mechanically  seised  and  kissed  the  medals  of  the  Virgin  of  Quda- 
hipe  that  hung  around  their  neeks,  they  commenced  prayiag  in  load 
monotonoias  tones,  ^  Ave  Maria/  awdi  not peeoadores !* 

*^  And,  as  though  die  sound  of  the  bells  were  commands  firom  on  ha^H, 
diese  furious  men  bowed  their  heads,  uplifted  and  folded  their  haodi^ 
and,  kneeling  upon  the  carcases  of  their  slain  foes,  implored^  in  humUe 
formula,  foreiTcness  for  themselves  and  for  their  enemies. 

^  Over  valley  and  plain  the  shades  of  evening  had  spread  themselves  ^ 
in  the  barrancas  it  was  already  night ;  but  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  still  glowed  in  flame  colour,  the  majestic,  snow-covered  peaks 
blazing,  like  mighty  beacons,  in  unspeakable  glory  and  splendour. 
Suddenly  flocks  of  vultures  and  eagles  arose  and  drew  near,  thor 
hoarse  cries  mingling  with  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  sobs  of  ibe 
wounded,  and  completing  the  horrible  sublimity  of  ihe  scene.  The  last 
note  of  the  beUs  tolled  out :  the  Indians  arose,  gased  at  each  other  for 
a  moment  in  lowering  eilence,  and  then,  witiiotit  a  word,  tfavew  tikeaOK 
selves  upon  the  remaining  Spaniaids  with  «  rage  and  rapidity  that 
seemed  scarcely  human.  In  a  few  seconds  not  one  of  ihe  dragoons 
drew  the  breath  of  life.  To  a  man  they  had  been  strangled  and  st^bed 
by  their  vindictive  and  pitiless  fees." 

Even  from  such  brief  scraps  as  these  may  be  gathered  evidence 
of  great  power,  both  picturesque  and  dramatic.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  further  details  of  the  plot  of  the  *  Viceroy,'  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  brought  to  a  wind-up,  excepting  as 
regards  certain  political  man<Buvres  of  Count  St.  Jago,  crowned 
with  complete  success.  But  the  common  forms  of  Tomana^ 
^writing,  the  obKgoto  deaths  and  marriages  at  the  dose  of  a  third 
volume,  may  w^  be  dii^pensed  with  in  this  instance.  We  haive 
here  far  better  than  the  ordinaiy  routine  of  story-teOing-— a  liting 
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akI  moving'  panoxaiQa  of  Mexico  passes  before  our  eyes  as  we 
tttxn  these  pages.  The  luxury  and  layish  magnificence  of  the 
SpBuish  rulers,  their  gilt  abodes,  and  pride  of  birth,  and  inexpres- 
srole  contempt  and  loathing  for  the  coloured  races,  or  gente  irra- 
zumakf  as  they  called  them,  the  &wnin^  subserviency  of  some  of 
the  Creoles;  tne  brooding  impatience  of  their  yoke  which  others 
felt,  but  rarely  dared  to  snow  ;  the  stubborn,  dogged  half-breeds; 
the  Indians,  gentle  and  submissive,  till  spurred  by  inhuman 
cruelties  to  an  outbreak  of  desperate  ferocity ;  the  Jbeperos,  laz- 
zaroni  of  the  Kew  World,  half-naked,  ana  for  the  most  part 
imbecile,  sunk  in  squalor,  filth,  and  misery;  such  are  a  portion  of 
like  figures  whom  Mr.  Sealsfield  displays  upon  his  well-filled  and 
vivid  canvass.  Nor  is  he  less  successful  in  his  delineation  of 
inanimate  nature.  From  the  '  Viceroy,'  and  from  his  other 
Mexican  book,  *  South  and  North,'  we  nave  gathered  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  scenery  and  configuration  of  the  country,  its  lakes 
fmd  mountains,  forests  and  barrancas,  than  we  had  obtained  from 
all  the  works  we  bad  previously  read  on  the  subject.  But  of  this 
more  hereafter.  We  pause  to  make  a  final  extract  of  a  scene 
i^on  the  Paseo  Nuevo,  or  public  promenade  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Tjie  Paseo,  a  double  alley  of  poplars,  extending  from  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  capital  to  the  bridge  over  the  Ohalco 
canal,  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  is  crowded  with  the  car- 
riages of  the  Creole  ladies,  with  pedestrians  and  horsemen.  A 
group  of  the  latter,  consisting  of  Spanish  oflScers,  have  halted  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  are  mdulmng  in  loud  and  insolent  com* 
JDotents  on  the  appearance  of  the  ladies. 

**  ^Camfof  suddenly  exclaimed  one  of  the  black-beaided  crew,  a 
fiery  IxtCle  ensign,  as  he  gate  Ins  horse  the  spur,  and  galloped  after  a 
coach  containing  two  ladies,  one  of  whom,  judging  from  the  graceful 
ontHne  of  her  elegantly  dressed  form,  possessed  no  ordinary  attractions. 
The  young  officer's  sudden  movement  drew  the  attention  of  his  com- 
rades and  of  the  public,  and  both  began,  although  afiter  a  very  different 
bullion,  to  make  their  remarks  upon  it. 

^  *  Demonic  P  eried  the  officers. 

''  ^AbajoP  'shame  I'  muttered  the  crowd,  in  low,  deep  tones. 

**  *  Adelante,  Lopes  !'  cried  several  officers. 

•* '  Viva  el  conquistador  1'  shouted  others,  encouragingly. 

'*  *  By  my  soul,  bold  as  a  Navarrese  !*  exclaimed  one. 

** '  Say,  rather,  saucy  as  an  Andalusian,'  replied  another,  '  for  Don 
Lopez  Matanza  has  the  honour  to  be  a  bom  Andalusian.' 

^ '  From  the  countiy  which  the  archangel  Gabriel  himself  visited,' 
laughed  a  third. 

"  This  witty  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  loud  scream 
of  indignation  and  terror  proceeding  from  tiie  carriage  in  which  the  two 
ladies  sat^  and  to  which  the  ensign  had  galloped  up  with  all  the  ex- 
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iernai  gM^iry  of  a.Spaniiu^/)ai]|Attb0.fOspl9^ai:90.taipiOY9e^ 
^te.  For  one  moment  a  stUiu««9  Mka.lJ^tO^  i^^i^ .neig^tA  M  the 
Paseo,  whilst  thjousaoda  of  headf  were  ,W<cmli,'  ^m}  ijfeiott$M>4g  ^rf  Becks 
stretched  out,  in,  the  direction  wbonce  th^  c^j  ofua^ii^pdtbfiiiy  IM  tbe 
cause  graduaily  bect^me  ksowny  the  €arris^Q9all.a^pped»4iidridfiDi«nd 
walkers  galloped  and  pressed  in  hundreds  n>M2)d..tj^  epa<^  wboaeoeoi^- 
pant  had  been  outraged.  In  an  instant  the  presumptuous  officer  ym»  fiiir- 
rounded  by  an  innuroerable  throng,  formiBg  a  ootopaci  mass  xomid  him 
and  the  carriage.  At  the  same  time  a  murmur  arose  whicb  at  fitvt  had 
a  character  of  timidity,  but  soon  became  louder  mid  more  tjircjiakeimig. 
As  yet  no  hand  had  been  lifted  against  the  audacious  inmilttf  of  Hezma 
womanhood,  when  suddenly  the  terrible  words,  ^  Down  with  the  ty- 
rants !'  echoed  through  the  crowd*  A  himdred  iiaods  were  raised*  wod 
the  unfortunate  ensign  disappeared  from  off  his  home.  The  othw 
officers,  who  had  come  up  in  all  haste,  in  vain  endeavomi^d  with  dmwsi 
swords  to  force  their  way  to  their  comrada. 

"  ^  Senoria,  for  the  mother  of  Grod's  sake  f  exolaimed  an  old  Spanish 
hidalgo  to  a  colonel,  who  stood  a  little  apart,  absorbed  in  the  oontem^- 
tion  of  a  brilliant  phaeton,  which  now  rapidly  ascended  the  Paseo,  and 
apparently  unmindful  of  what  had  passed — *  S^ioxia  V  screamed  the 
hiaalgo,  *  only  think  what  insolence !  One  of  your  officers,  flie  ve^ 
honourable  Ensign  Don  Lopez  Matanza,  of  the  regiment  of  Saragossa, 
as  I  believe,  condescended  to  favour  the  Senoiita  Zuniga  with  his  atten- 
tions, and  to  offer  her  a  salutation  which  any  countess  in  Mexico  should 
feel  honoured  to  receive,  and  the  shameless  girl — ^ 

'^ '  By  my  soul,  Don  Abasalo  Agostino  Pinto,  you  are  a  fool  !*  zepUed 
the  colonel,  spurring  his  horse,  and  dashing  into  the  thick  of  the  crowdy 
which  at  the  same  moment  divided,  in  order  to  give  passage  to  the 
phaSton  and  its  four  Andalusian  horses,  and  to  escape  the  swords  of  the 
BIX  life  guardsmen  who  preceded  the  vehicle.  Strangely  enough,  a  few 
seconds  saw  the  crowd  dispersed  in  wonderful  order  and  silence  in  the 
side  alleys,  and  the  viceroy al  equipage  was  able  to  draw  up  unimpeded 
beside  the  carriage  in  which  the  insulted  ladies  sat. 

^<  <  What  is  all  this  ?'  inquired  one  of  two  ladies  who  oocuped  the 
pha^iton. 

** '  A  piece  of  gallantry  carried  rather  too  far»  as  I  undeiBtaad,'  re- 
plied the  colonel,  '  and  of  which  my  ensign,  Don  Lopez  Matanza>  has 
been  guilty.' 

" '  We  are  inexpressibly  grieved,  dear  senoras,'  continued  the  lady,  in 
melodious,  but  somewhat  imperious  tones,  'and  in  treat  you  for  a  while 
to  consider  our  carnage  as  yours.*  And  wliilst  she  leaned  over  with  en- 
chanting grace  towards  the  ladies,  two  richly  liveried  attendants  liflted 
the  terrified  and  half  fainting  Creole  out  of  her  coach,  and  placed  her  in 
4ihe  phaiSton  beside  their  mistress,  who  bowed  to  the  officers,  imd  then, 
with  the  gracious  smile  of  a  queen,  continued  her  progress  along  the 
Paseo. 

<'  For  a  moment  the  .eyes  of  the  ofdonel followed  the  proad  benxij. 


4»A  ib&ealxmMd  their  |fMe  ^pon  the  Cte6l^,  -who  again  rod^  drove, 
and  wliked  afb^tii  m  if  notUng^'ih  the  least  ttniisaal  had  occurred. 

^ '  Strange  1  npon  my  henonr,*  sud  he  to  his  neighbour;  ^  but  wheite 
i»  Enfflm  I>m  Lopes  matnngft  ?  Don  Martinez,  you  will  take  away  his 
sword  tor  three  days.  Where  is  Ensign  Bon  Lopez  Matanza?  re- 
pealed the  colonel  in  a  louder  tone.  He  had  disappeared,  and  his  horse 
ivtth  him. 

^^'  Where  is  Don  Lopez  Matanza  ?*  exclaimed  all  the  officers. 

'*'  *Seek  him  behind  toe  fountain,'  cried  voices  in  the  distance. 

***j€iug  Maria  r  *  Todos  diabfos  T  '  Santa  Vtrgen  f  shouted  and 
Mreamed  the  officen^. 

^'The  unlucky  Spaniard  lay  behind  the  fountain,  stone  dead,  his 
bfeast  pierced  with  numerous  stiletto  thrusts.  Certain  blue  marks 
iqx>n  his  throat  plainly  told  that  be  had  first  been  strangled  and  then 
etabbed. 

**  *  They  have  twisted  his  neck  like  a  young  hound,*  cried  Don  Pinto. 

** '  Seiiores,'  said  the  colonel,  softly  and  gravely,  *  our  brother  has 
sought  his  fate.  These  despised  Creoles  begin  to  £scover  their  shame. 
Beware  of  quickening  their  perceptions.' 

"  *  Madre  de  LHosT  murmured  a  captain,  *in  broad,  bright  daylight, 
and  in  the  face  of  thousands,  they  have  throttled  him  Iflte  a  dop  v 

"  *  Such  deeds  alarm  me,'  said  the  colonel,  '  they  are  sparks  which 
may  easily  grow  into  a  blaze.     Once  more,  senores — ^prudence  !' 

''  A  picket  of  troops  that  had  been  stationed  a  niousand  paces  off, 

on  the  bridge  over  the  Chalco  canal,  now  came  up  ;  the  colonel  g^ve  the 

.necessary  orders,  and,  after  seeing  the  corpse  laid  upon  a  bier  formed  of 

muskets,  rode  down  the  Paseo.     The  other  officers  followed  the  body  of 

their  murdered  comrade.' 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Sealefield's  writings  in  terms  of  very 
high  praise,  and  reflection  does  not  induce  us  to  retract  one  syl- 
lable of  the  commendation  bestowed.  Maturely  considered^  our 
verdict  is  tliat  he  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  his  class 
now  living.  His  works  are  invaluable  acquisitions  to  German 
literature,  both  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  worth  and  interest, 
and  as  likely  to  stimulate  a  fresher  and  more  natural  tone  amongst 
the  present  school  of  German  novelists.  He  deals  in  the  real  and 
the  true,  not  in  mysticism  and  sickly  sentiment.  Whilst  lauding 
the  merits  of  his  writings,  we  are  not  however  blind  to  their  de- 
fects. The  former  are,  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  cha- 
racter skilfully  drawn,  dialogue  spirited  and  dramatic,  description 
of  a  high  order,  incidents  agreeable  and  often  striking.  His 
failings  are  an  utter  negligence  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  plotSi 
occasional  inconsistencies  and  omissions,  such  as  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  rarely  hazard,  and,  in  some  instances,  wildness  and  inco- 
heiency  of  style.  At  tim«s  he  seems  to  throw  the  reins  upon  the 
neck  of  his  imagination,  which  carries  him  Heaven  knows  where. 


but  ccrtatnly  far  beyond  the  ken  of  hfe  reader.  This  ib  especinXkj 
the  case  in  nis  last  publication,  *  Socrth  and  Worth/  a  narrative 
of  an  adventurous  ramble  through  Mexico,  accompliBhed  bj  a 
party  of  Americans.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  seventeenth 
chapter  for  a  fine  sample  of  the  powerfully  rhapsodical.  The 
travellers  bivouac  in  a  swamp,  and  are  attacked  by  the  musquito 
fever.  The  chapter  was  written,  we  should  think,  during  a 
paroxysm  of  thiU;  distressing  malady,  or  under  the  influence  of 
a  pipe  of  opium.  But  this  same  book,  although  extravagant  and 
of  httle  interest  as  a  whole,  contains  passages  as  fine  as  any  thing 
that  Mr.  Sealsfield  has  writtoi  or  that  we  have  read.  He  is  never 
more  happy  than  in  the  description  of  scenery*  It  is  easy  to 
babble  about  green  fields,  and  the  merest  scribblers  reckon  tnere- 
upon  for  filling  up  considerable  portions  of  their  drowsy  post 
octavos,  but  between  such  babbling  and  the  vivid  pictureequeness, 
strength  of  diction,  and  happiness  of  expression,  wnich  place  a  fine 
landscape,  an  aboriginal  forest,  the  inc^culable  vegetable  luxuii- 
ance  of  a  Texian  prairie,  or  the  trc^ical  glories  of  a  Mexican 
barranca,  before  the  reader's  eyes  in  the  mellow,  sunny  colouring  of 
A  Claude,  or  with  the  savage  boldness  of  a  SalvaUnr,  lies  a  chasm 
both  deep  and  wide.  Let  us  see  on  whidi  edde  of  the  gulf  Mr. 
Sealsfiela  stands.  Hear  him  describe  a  gunxise  in  Soatbem 
Mexico : 

''  Wrapped  in  oar  mantles,  we  watdied  the  last  stars  tiiat  yet  lin- 
gered palely  in  the  heavens.  Suddenly  the  costorn  slEy  giew  Vt^tity 
and  a  bright  point  appeared,  like  a  fallen  star  floalmg  beti^ea  he«ren 
and  earth — but  yet  no  star,  its  hue  was  too  ruddy.  We  still  gaaed  in 
mlence,  when  a  second  fiery  spot  showed  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tiie  first,  which  now  grew  luad  increased,  and  became  like  a  flamu^r 
tongue,  hddng  round  the  silver  surnmits  of  the  snow-crowned  hills,  and 
then  desoenifing,  as  the  flames  in  a  buruing  village  creep  from  roof  to 
waHs.  And  as  we  looked,  five,  ten,  twenty  mountain  peaks  became 
l»thed  in  the  same  rosy  fire,  wfaioh  spread  with  ligfatniiu^  swiftness,  like 
a  banner  of  flames,  from  hill^top  to  hill*top.  Scarce  nve  minutes  had 
ekpeed  since  the  high  mountains,  wrapped  in  their  dull  pale  shroud  cl 
anew,  had  shown  dim  and  frosW  in  the  oistanoe,  and  now  both  they  and 
their  smaller  brethren  flamed  forth  like  mifhty  beaeons  or  lava-stream- 
ing volcanoes,  bringing  to  oar  minds,  in  all  its  living  truth,  the  word  of 
Hun  who  said,  <  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light'  Above,  all 
was  bright  aod  glorious  day;  below,  gloomy  sullen  night.  Here  and 
there,  floods  of  radiance  were  poured  in  through  the  clefts  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  where  they  penetrated,  a  strange  contest  ensued.  The  shades 
of  darkness  seemed  to  live^  and  move,  and  engage  in  demrate  struggle 
with  the  in(ruBtve  sunbeams  that  broke  and  dispersed  them,  chasing 
them  up  the  wooded  heights,  and  rending  them  asunder  like  cobwebs,  so 
that  simdeoly  and  as  by  enchantment  were  disdesed  the  deep  indigo 


Une  oCtlie  tMnawndw  and  cbkauDpotes,  lower  down,  Ae  iiright  gieeaof 
i9ie  sugar  fidda^  lofw  stUl,  iiie  cbulEer  tints  of  the  ncml  gw^ais,  th«a 
iiie  iihorainairiiie  and  gold,  amd  green,  and  white,  ana  bright  yellow  of 
Hie  orange  and  eitron  groves,  and  finally  ihe  lofty  fan  and  date  palms, 
and  the  splendid  banana,  all  covered  with  millions  in  dewdrops  that  glit- 
tered and  sparided  like  countless  diamonds  and  Tobies.^ — Siiden  und 
Jfarden,  vol.  L,  p.  177. 

And  further  on: 

<<  From  ont  of  the  distant  background  the  silver  dome  of  the  star  of 
Mexican  mountains  towered  into  me  heavens,  one  vast  field  of  frosted 
olver,  detaohin£^  itself  from  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky  as  from  a  dark 
blue  ooean*  liore  to  the  right,  but  nearer,  the  cliffs  of  the  Senpoal- 
tepee,  with  their  granite  terraces,  and  gables,  and  towers,  rose  in  fan- 
tastic  groups  to  a  height  of  twelve  thousand  feet  But  at  the  foot  of 
this  mighty,  world  of  snow  and  mountain,  swimming'  in  all  the  colours 
of  &e  rainbow,  were  hedges  of  banana  and  palm,  dividing  sugar,  and 
cotton,  and  nopal  fields,  sprinkled  with  citron,  and  orange,  and  fig  trees 
^  ^gsu^tic  height,  twice  as  high  as  our  northern  oaks;  every  tree  a 
liothouse,  a  pyramid,  a  huge  nosegay,  covered  to  the  distance  of  a 
liundred  feet  from  the  ground,  witii  flowers  and  blossoms,  with  dendro- 
Ittums,  panfinias,  bignonias,  and  convoholus.  And  then  pomegranate 
gfiitdens,  and  dncasopotes,  and  chirimoyas,  and  strawbeny  trees ;  the 
'whole  valley  one  vast  garden,  but  such  a  garden  as  no  northern  imagi- 
nation could  even  fwntly  picture." — Siiden  und  NordeUy  vol.  i.» 
p^  210. 

Yet  one  more  extract  of  a  similar  class: 

^  Tins  valley  of  Oaxaca  has  about  the  same  right  to  be  styled  a  val  W 
ihat  our  Allegnanys  would  have  to  be  called  bottoms.  We  should  call  it 
B  chain  of  mountains,  although  here  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  valley,  in 
comparison  with  the  far  higher  mountains  that  rise  out  of  it  and  sm> 
round  it  as  with  a  frame.  And  truly  a  magnificent  frame  they  are, 
-with  th^  varieties  of  Hght,  and  shade,  and  colour,  here  looking  like 
flead  gold,  then  like  the  same  metal  in  a  state  of  fiery  solution,  and  then 
again  darkening  into  a  deep,  rich,  golden  bronze.  Below,  the  Imght 
and  dark  green,  and  crimson  and  purple,  and  violet  and  yellow,  and 
asnre  and  dazzling  white  of  myriads  of  flowers,  and  the  prod%ioas 
palms,  far  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  their  majestie  turlraas  risinr 
fihe  sultans'  heads  above  ilie  luxuriant  tiee  and  vegetable  world!  And 
then  the  mahogany  trees,  the  chicazopotes,  and  in  the  barrancas  the 
candelabra-like  cactus,  and  higher  up  the  knotted  and  mi^estic  live  oak. 
A  perpetual  cha^e  of  plants,  trees,  and  temperature.  For  five  hours 
have  we  ridden,  and  have  changed  our  climate  nearly  as  often,  passing 
from  the  Herra  templtida^  the  temperate  zone,  into  the  Herra  calienie 
and  m«y  cattenfe,  the  hot  and  torrid.  Just  now  we  are  roasted  with 
heat,  the  sweat  bursting  from  every  pore,  as  we  move  Ihrough  an  en- 
tirely new  world  of  plants  and  animals.  Borax,  and  mangroves,  and 
fens  as  lofty  as  trees,  and  trees  Bke  church  towers,  springing  out  of  Ihe 
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the  ezotie  amroaU  that  we  see  aromid  usr-^tiack  tig<^*n-wl»MY(»«|iioQUad 
upon  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  cowaiadfy,  Miealum  hmies-^and  igiiaiiai^ 
three  feet  long,  and  squirrels  twiea  as  large  as  wose  in  the  {Statas,.SDd 
ocelotUi,  and  wild  boars,  and  eojotes — although  these  latter  .ace  to  ha 
found  ^verywhere^and  grinning  apes  of  every  size  and  species.  And 
yonder,  standing  out  white  and  bright  from  the  deep->blue  heavens  and 
bronze-eolottred  rocks,  is  the  village  of  Quidrioovi." — Sudan  undNbr- 
den,  vol.  ii.,  p.  184. 

Similar  passages  abound  in  the  book  whence  the9e  are  ti^c^a- 
AUowing  for  the  disadvantage  of  a  translation,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  rendering  the  full  richness  of  the  original  Gcrmaa,  iheg 
will  be  admitted  to  display  great  desc^ptiva  power,  aa  well  as  a 
keen  perception  and  poetical  appreciatuon  c£  the  beautie&^of  ex- 
ternal nature. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  '  Cabin-book,'  whioli,  aa 
the  name  hints,  contains  a  string  of  storicB  told  in  the  cabiii  of  a 
steamer,  is  an  animated  account  of  the  Texian  revolatioii,  its 
causes,  progress,  and  ultimate  triumph.  Mr.  Scalsfield's  narrative 
of  battles  and  marches  could  not  bo  more  grapliic  had  he  himself 
taken  share  in  them.  We  know  not  wheflLcr  tjiis  was  the  cas^, 
although  from  liis  evidently  erratic  and.  adventurous  uropeoaries 
wc  should  not  be  surprised  to  lea^n  ithat  he  hsA  made  the  caoce 
paign,  and  that  those  are  his  own  adventures  that  he  puts  ijoto  the 
mouth  of  a  young  American  settler  in  Texas.  Afler  a  very  -few 
skirmishes,  the  steady  courage  and  terrible  marksmanship  of  the 
Texians  seem  to  have  inspired  their  antagoniBts  with  a  wholesome 
terror,  and  although  the  exultation  of  the  former  at  their  early 
and  easy  successes  was  soon  damped  by  their  terrible  reverses  at 
the  forts  of  Groliad  and  the  Alamo — where  thirteen  hundred  men, 
the  flower  of  the  Texian  army,  were  sacrificed — the  prudence  of 
Houston  and  the  tenacity  of  his  soldiers  again  changed  the  for- 
tune of  the  war,  and  the  final  victory  of  San  Jacinto  and  capture 
of  Santa  Anna  efitablished  the  inucpendence  of  Texas.  Con- 
queroi-s  and  their  partisans  do  not  willingly  detract  from  t^ 
merit  of  their  achievement*  by  taxing  the  vanquished  with  utter 
cowardice  and  incapacity,  and  Mr.  Sealsfield  extols  the  desperate 
courage  displayed  by  a  portion  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  above- 
named  battle,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  surprise,  followed,  as  we  have 
always  understood,  and  as  other  writers  on  the  subject  have 
asserted,  by  the  instantaneous  and  panic  flight  of  the  whole  of 
Santa  Anna's  army.  On  the  other  hiand,  he  gives  some  laughable 
infitanoes  of  their  poltrooneiy  in  previous  encounters,  when  opposed 
but  to  a  tithe  of  tlieir  numoers.  The  Dons,  although  numencally 
and  in  discipline  far  superior  to  the  backwoodsmen  pitt^  against 


ibmi,  iiirhol(«d.fiMeiioti6ii'€^bi$l!te«t tactics,  antl  fbiight;  for  tlie 
fa6eil;f6^,'^&AckmBh'^'on}n^oy»x  hooV  yet  laboured  under  some 
£«idvahtftg^.  Vot  &e  hstcsst  d  iiiese  apoears  to  Lave  been  tbe 
qttality  of  thek  ammunition.  Charcoal-dust  cartridges,  and 
muskets  *  madfe  to  sell,'  both  proceeding,  we  are  told,  from  British 
manufactures,  were  picked  up  and  curiously  examined  by  tha 
Tezians  after  a  fight  upon  th^  banks  of  the  Salado,  during  which 
they  had  had  reason  to  feel  astonished  at  their  own  seemingly 
miraculous  invulnerability,  to  a  heavy  fire.  And  as  the  Mexicans, 
oat  of  rtsspect  for  the  superior  qualities  of  their  opponents'  weaponS| 
QBoally  &ed  at  extreme  musket-range,  and  sometimes  a  trifle 
lie^ona,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Texian  loss  was  reckoned  by 
fimtB,  when  that  on  the  other  side  amounted  to  hundreds.*  The 
cavalry,  whose  sabres,  upon  the  level  prairie,  ought  to  have  told 
with  terrible  effect  against  the  irregular  array  of  the  Texians, 
behaved  with  conspicuous  cowardice,  and  when  they  were  brought 
up  to'  a  charge  their  officers  were  picked  off,  and  tne  men  retired 
in  confusion. 

"  We  saw  the  officers  furiously  gesticulating,  brandishing  their  sabres, 
and  torturing  their  horses  ^th  the  spur,  till  the  irritated  animals  reared 
and  plunged,  and  sprang  into  the  sdr,  all  four  feet  off  the  ground.  It 
is  hxr  to  say,  that  the  <micers  showed  fSEtr  more  pluck  than  we  had  given 
them  credit  for.  Two  squadrons  had  chai^d  us,  and  lost  two-thirds  of 
their  officers;  but  those  who  had  been  spaied,  nothing  daunted  by  their 
oomrades'  fall,  used  every  exertion  agam  to  bring  their  men  to  the 
seratch.  At  last  there  appeared  a  diance  of  their  accomplishing  it,  in  a 
most  ori^al  and  thoroughly  Mexican  manner.  They  rode  on  alone 
for  about  a  hundred  yardsy  tlien  stopped  and  looked  back  at  their  men, 
as  much  as  to  say,  ^  Thus,  far  you  may  come  with  whole  skins.'  Then 
they  gallopped  back  again,  and  tried  to  get  the  men  on.  Each  repe- 
tition of  tnis  manoeuvre  brought  the  reluctant  dragoons  thirty  or  forty 
paces  forward,  when  they  agam  halted  as  by  common  consent.  Again 
the  officers  scampered  ^rward,  and  then  back  to  their  squadrons  to 
persuade  them  to  a  further  advance.  And  in  this  way  these  valiant 
fighting  men  were  lured  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  our 
position.** 

But  only  to  be  again  repulsed  and  completely  routed.     Con- 

•  «  The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  (during  the  seige  and  capture  l)y  the  Texians  of 
St  Antonio  de  Bexar,  in  2>eceniber,  1835)  consisted  in  740  dead,  a  few  men 
sUghtiy  wounded,  who  mardied  away  with  General  Cos,  and  a  large  number 
whose  hurts  were  severe,  and  vrfio  remained  behind  under  care  of  our  surgeons* 
Our  loss  amounted  to  six  dead,  twentv-nine  wounded  who  went  into  hospital^ 
and  ft  few  others  who  were  not  sufficiently  hnrt  to  prevent  their  going  Into  quar-' 
ten  in  the  town.  The  dispropertion  is  so  enonoow  as  to  be  almost  incre-- 
diUe,  but  in  most  of  the  actions  of  that  war,  the  killed  of  the  Mexicans  were  to 
those  of  the  Texians  as  one  hundred  to  one.''-^H.  Ehrenberg's  'Fahrten  und 
Schicksale  einesDCttteohen  in  Texas,'  pp.  78. 
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adering  that  Mexican  horsemen,  especially  those  of  Santa  Fd  and 
Louis  rotosi,  are  j)erhap8  the  finest  in  the  world,  a&d  that  their 
sabre  blades,  albeit  not  forged  at  Damascus  or  Toledo,  eoold  so€ 
be  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  Brummagem  cartridges^ 
such  pusiHanimitj  on  the  part  of  disciplined  masses,  irh^  opposed 
in  the  open  field  to  a  mere  handful  of  riflemen,  is  truly  inocmceiT* 
able.  We  should  suspect  high  colouring,  but  for  the  conoborative 
evidence  afibrded  hj  other  accounts  of  the  war.  The  noilitazy 
virtues  of  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  limited  to  prancing  on 
parades,  issuing  proclamations  ridiculously  bombastic,  and  aasertio^ 
defeats  to  be  victories,  with  an  audacity  of  lying  unpaialielea 
even  in  the  annals  of  bulletins.  However  superior  their  numbers, 
the  only  battles  they  can  hope  to  ^n  are  those  in  which  th^ 
shall  be  opposed  to  greater  cowards  than  themselves.  Such  it 
would  probably  not  be  easy  to  find. 

To-day,  when  the  United  States  are  attempting  to  vindicate, 
by  the  glittering  but  hollow  argument  of  the  sword,  llieir  im- 
justifiable  aggression  upon  a  neighbour's  territory,  detaila  of  the 
contest  for  Texian  independence  acquire  fresh  interest.  They 
afford  data  whence  to  judge  of  the  probable  duration  and  issue 
of  the  present  struggle.  Not  that  such  data  are  in  reality  wanted. 
^  There  needs  no  Siost  to  tell  us'  that  the  degenerate  descendants 
of  Spaniards  and  Indians  can  never  be  a  match  for  the  powei£il 
ofislioots  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  Mexican  troops,  it  is 
said,  have  improved  during  the  last  few  years  in  discipline  and 
equipment,  their  cavalry  are  notoriously  mat-rate  horsemen,  and 
the  army  they  can  at  once  bring  into  the  field  far  out-nnmbers 
the  disposable  force  of  their  opponents.  But  all  these  advan- 
tages avail  not  against  the  cool  resolute  courage  of  the  Americans.* 
It  seems  the  destiny  of  the  Spanish- American  nations,  who  all  in 
their  turn  have  displayed  bravery  and  soldiership  when  fightii^ 
for  independence,  to  sink,  that  once  obtained,  into  thorough 
dastards,  incapable  of  standing  their  groimd  against  any  foreign 
foe,  and  retaining  but  just  sufficient  courage  to  cut  each  other's 
throats  in  domestic  broils  and  squabbles.  The  Mexicans  are 
evidently  unable  to  hold  their  own,  and  if  the  United  States,  as  a 
nation,  chose  it,  and  supposing  always  that  Europe  would  permit 
such  dismemberment,  other  provinces  of  Mexico  might  with  little 
difficulty  bo  absorbed  into  the  Union.     Doubtless,  me  mountains 

*  Since  this  waa  written,  mialligence  from  America  has  abundantly  confinned 
these  opinions*  With  advantages  of  numbers  and  position  that  would  hare 
enabled  men  possessed  of  the  slightest  courage  and  conduct  to  annihilate  or  cap- 
ture the  whole  of  General  Taylor's  army,  the  Mescaos  have  allowod  themselfw 
to  be  ignomimously  beaten  and  dislodged.  Greater  im^otency  aadoowardka 
was  never  displayed,  even  by  the  generals  and  soldiers  of  Mexaca 
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and  oluQate  would  bother  the  Yazikees;  it  would  take  tnne  to 
Iiabituate  an  Anglo- Americau  population  to  Mexican  fevers  and 
temperature;  but  the  swamps  and  miafimata  and  agues  of  Louisiaoa 
and  Florida,  are  no  bad  preparation  for  those  of  more  southerly 
latitudes.  Moreover,  the  love  of  change  and  desire  to  keep 
moving,  would,  we  believe,  reconcile  American  squatters  to  the 
climate  of  Tartarus  itself.  For  it  is  not  by  direct  attadb  anJ 
open  hostilities  that  Brother  Jonathan  prosecutes  his  schemes  o£ 
conquest  and  aggrandizement,  but  by  the  slower  and  surer  plan 
that  has  already  succeeded  in  Texas.  Emigration  to  the  coveted 
province  is  encouraged,  and  goes  on  till  the  settlers  think  them* 
selves  strong  enough  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  they  have  been  unsuspectingly  allowed  to  establisk 
themselves.  If  force  is  made  use  of  to  subdue  the  turbulent 
intruders,  they  set  up  a  howl  of  outraged  Hberty,  and  shout 
across  the  frontier  to  their  kin  and  cousins;  then  men  and 
arms  are  forthwith  sent  to  asast  them  in  dispossessing  the  tyrants,, 
who  dare  to  assert  their  right  to  their  own.  Thi»  was  the 
case  with  Texas;  this  would  have  been  the  case,  fori^f  years  ago, 
with  Louisiana,  had  not  its  cession  by  the  Spaniards  to  tibe 
French,  and  its  s&le  by  the  latter  to  the  tlnited  States,  rendered 
such  arbitrary  violence  unnecessary.  But  the  plan  was  in  a  for- 
ward state.  American  agents  were  at  work,  and  American 
squatters  were  daily  buildinjg  their  block-houses  upon  Louisianian: 
territory,  block-houses  which  they  sturdily  defended  when  the 
feeble  government  of  the  colony  strove  to  dispossess  them.  Mr. 
Sealsfield  is  a  zealous  defender  of  the  encroaching  and  restless 
spirit  that  causes  the  Americans  to  overstep,  on  all  sides,  the  limits 
of  their  vast  territory,  as  the  scum  of  a  foaming  beverage  over- 
flows the  brim  of  a  cup  which  it  does  not  one  quarter  fifl.  We 
find  one  Nathan,  a  squatter  in  Louisiana  durmg  the  Spanish 
dominion,  demonstrating,  more  to  his  own  satismction  than  to 
ours,  the  propriety  of  such  inundations.  He  compares  Louisiana 
to  a  fertile  field,  the  scanty  American  settlers  to  seed-corn,  and 
the  Spanish  government  to  the  heavy  clods  of  earth  that  overlay 
and  encumber  the  latter.  But  the  seeds  are  too  mighty  for  the 
clods,  which  in  the  course  of  nature  are  broken  through,  and  dis- 

Ssrsed,  and  annihilated.  Were  there,  then,  no  fields  left  in  the 
tates,  where  seedy  gentlemen  might  plant  themselves  witibout 
plucking  up  a  neighbour's  landmark?  Doubtless  there  were, 
and  are,  but  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  rubbish-heap,  out  of  one's 
own  limits,  where  worthless  or  noxious  matters  may  be  thrown. 
And  after  a  while,  the  gentlemen  who,having  been  gimty  of  fi^udu- 
lent  bankruptcy,  or  foigery,  or  of  bowie-knifing  a  newspaper- 
editor,  have  run  the  country,  and  wandered  into  Texas  or  some 
o&er  firontier  district,  declare  themselves  patriots,  horribly  op- 
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heep  the  laud  they  bave  unli^ully  unii^ped.  Uidfiirttmtelf ,  Mt. 
Katnan  finally  abows  that  it  is  bo  abatxact  hare  of  humanity  no 
plulosophical  desire  that  the  most  fnutfiil  territory  ehoiud  be 
peopled  by  the  most  industiious  races,  that  had  indueed  him  to 
pitch  his  tent  in  Louisiana,  and  bull^  the  poor^i^ttrited  Spuiiaids 
and  Creoles.  When  the  nrovinoe  is  maoe  over  to  the  United 
States,  whose  authorides  take  possession  and  proceed  to  a  regidar 
distribution  and  sale  of  the  lands,  he  levants  mto  Texas,  to  seek 
a  country  where  there  are  no  sherifis  and  no  laws.  We  can 
easily  understand  such  characters  having  a  wholesome  dread  of  a 
dienff,  or,  at  least,  of  his  delegate.  *  Who  would  have  to  do  with 
the  law?  eays  Nathan's  son.  'Better  to  cope  with  Spanish 
musketeers  than  with  the  law.'  And  therefore  Nathan,  a  good 
type  of  his  class,  having  done  what  he  could  towards  wresting 
Louisiana  from  its  owners,  moves  forward,  a  staunch  pioneer,  to 
recommence  the  game  west  of  the  Sabine.  *  Liberty  and  Pro- 
perty,' we  understand,  is  a  favourite  rallying  cry  of  the  Ame- 
licans.  We  presume  it  to  mean  their  own  liberty,  and  other 
people's  property.  But  they  may  some  day  find  that  so  nefii- 
lious  a  maxim  cannot,  under  all  circumstances,  be  acted  upon 
with  impunity. 


Akt.  VIIL — 1.   A.  B.  da   Cosla  CabraL    Apontamentos  His- 
toricos,    8vo.  Lisboa^  1844^  2  tom. 

2.  Portugal.      Recorduqoes   do   Anno    1842.       Pelo    Principe 
Lichnowsky,     Traducido  do  Allemao,     12mo.  Lisboa^  1844. 

3.  Hanlem^  Haje,  e  AP  Manha,     12mo.  Lisboa,  1842. 

4.  Algunas  Comideragoes  PoUticos,     12mo.  Lisboa,  1844. 
6.  Costa  Cabral  em  Relevo.     12ino.  Lisboa,  1844. 

6.  Discurso  de  Senr.  Depvtado  Manuel  Passos.     12mo.  Lisboa, 

1845, 
?•  Qftadro  Politico  Historico  e  Biographico  do  Parlemeitto  de 

1842.     12mo.  Lisboa,  1846. 

The  publications  above  referred  to,  are  calculated  to  cause  some 
mistrust  in  the  nature  of  those  organic  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Peninsula,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  We 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  them  pained,  and  bewildered  in  our 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  advantages  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment— or  at  least  of  constitutional  government  as  administered  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  of  late  years.  We  inquire  after  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  their  material  interests,  the  state  oi  religioB, 


c^  emuneitet  and  of  BgAsstHtaste,  of  l^f^ra  aiiA  of  arte:  and  we 
cb  not  find  l^t  aify  of  ibose  thinge  have  been  bettered  by  the 
dianges  that  have  taken  phce  in  the  form  of  government. 

Aire  we  to  infer  then,  that  absolute  government  is  better  than 
xtpresentative?  Before  ^e  come  to  that  conclusion,  it  would  b^ 
vrell  to  adc^rtain  the  nature  of  the  ^vemments  called  represen- 
tative, which  have  existed  in  the  reiinsula  since  1820;  and  it 
may  be,  v^e  shall  find  that  representation  in  all  of  them  was 
•  a  mocfewpy,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare,'  a  privilege,  monopolised 
by  one  6lass,  and  that  the  worst  class  of  all,  namely,  the  employes 
(en^leados^  empregadoe  publieos,) 

The  history  of'  the  kte  administration  in  Portugal  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  burta  which  scheming  politicians  make  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and,  what  is  well  worthy  of  observation, 
the  fiicilities  for  prevarication  and  malversation  in  office,  which 
the  system,  miscalled  representative,  aflbrds  to  men  of  unclean 
hands  and  of  loose  principles  in  official  situations.  Western 
Shzpope  has  offered  no  parallel  in  recent  times  for  the  bare-faced 
effirontery  with  which  official  peculation  and  venality  have  been 
practised  during  the  last  four  years  in  Portugal,  where  it  was  not 
one  individual  alone  of  a  ministry,  but  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  made  either  stock-jobbing,  or  contract  selling,  or 
patronage  vending,  the  great  business  of  their  public  lives;  and 
notwithstanding  the  notoaoty  of-  sweh  practices,  carried  on  year 
after  year,  they  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  court  up  to  the  latest 
moment,  to  an  extent  unequalled  by  any  former  amninistration. 

In  the  minority  of  Louis  XV,  there  was  a  state  of  things 
in  France,  which  somewhat  resembled  that  lately  existing  in 
Portugal.  The  revenues  of  the  state  were  eaten  up  by  specu- 
lating scheming  ministers  and  subordinate  officials.  Immense 
fortunes  were  suddenly  acquired,  and  commensurate  injuries 
inflicted  on  the  public  service.  The  peculating  ministers  pulled 
admirably  togetner,  never  differing  about  public  measures;  but 
in  private  they  watched  narrowly  each  others  gains,  and  were 
evidently  connected  politically  for  one  object  only — the  promo- 
tion of  their  private  interests.  In  the  desperate  disorder  of  the 
finances,  the  young  sovereign  found  it  difficult  to  get  his  wants 
supplied.  When  he  called  on  Fouquet,  the  Intendant  of  Finance, 
for  money,  the  latter  was  wont  to  reply,  *  Sire,  the  exchequer 
is  exhausted,  but  perhaps  his  eminence  the  cardinal  will  lend  you 
what  you  want.'  The  'riches  of  Fouquet,  however,  were  then 
daily  augmenting^  and  he  could  well  afford  to  accommodate  his 
sovereign,  which  he  jErequently  did,  without  troubling  the  car- 
dinal, while  the  national  resomrceB  were  becoming  dfiily  more 
^diausled. 
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'  In  like  maimer  in  PoTtHgal,  the  cmefo  «f  tiie  kte  naSite  «f 
finance  rtood  so  mach  higher  Aan  diat  of  the  gov^KnmeDt,  lliift 
he  has  often  had  occasion  to  oidoxBe  bilk  of  the  tKasaiy  toot  tbo 

C'  ^lo  servioe,  which  witfaont  his  personal  secniHy  wonld  have 
worthless.  He  had  a  huge  stake  in  the  mnds,  and  wni 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  public  credit.  But  men  who  no^ 
cumulate  wealA  suddenly  are  often  smitten  widi  an  infittoatioA 
fatal  to  its  preservation.  Hie  very  means  that  were  taken  td 
uphold  publio  credit,  while  malversation  existed  in  every  deptft* 
ment  of  the  state  over  which  the  Cabrak  had  any  conlzol,  were  TUJOb* 
ous  to  the  treasury,  and  tended  to  bring  about  a  stoteof  things,  when 
it  would  require  a  l^aUture  made  up  of  gov^nment  emidoy^a 
to  impose,  and  an  army  in  every  province  to  collect,  the  amouaft 
of  taxes  rendered  necessary  by  the  vices  of  the  administration. 

Fouquet,  at  the  time  we  have  referred  to,  was  investing  hr&dj 
his  governmental  gains  in  lands  and  houses.    The  account  wem 

S'ven  of  his  doings  would  servci,  with  dight  modificstionSy  tji 
ose  of  the  CabnSs.  Fouquet,  in  1661,  had  fitted  up,  at  a  ooeft 
of  eighteen  millions  of  francs,  a  sumptuous  chateau,  in  whidi  he 
entertained  the  whole  French  court,  at  a  magnificent  fiSto,  the 
splendour  of  which  was  the  admiration  of  his  royal  and  noUe 
guests,  well  acquainted  though  they  were  with  tlie  late  humble 
circumstances  of  the  intendant.  But  here  the  paralldl  ceases.  Tlie 
paUce  building,  castle  buying,  wealth  amassing,  court  banqueting 
of  the  Cabrals,  all  tended  to  the  consolidation  of  their  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  young  sovereign  of  France,  though  he  had 
not  much  gratitude,  as  a  guest,  had  some  understandmg  of  hia 
position  as  a  sovereign,  of  his  dignity,  and  of  his  duty  to  the 
state.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  af^r  the  banquet,  the  inten- 
dant was  not  only  in  disgrace,  but  in  a  prison.  He  was  arrested 
the  5th  of  September  following,  and  the  only  cause  assigned  Sx 
the  royal  displeasure  was  the  extravagance  and  ostentation^  unr 
suited  to  the  legitimate  resources  of  a  servant  of  the  crown,  whidi 
had  been  dispbyed  at  the  entertainments  referred  to.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Bastille,  tried  and  found  guilty  of  peculation  and  mal- 
versation in  office,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  He 
died  in  a  fortress  on  the  frontier,  after  a  confinement  of  eighteen 
years.  His  official  accomplices  were  made  to  disgorge  the  plun- 
dered wealth  of  the  state  mto  the  treasury,  the  amount  of  which 
spoil  was  enormous.  Such  of  them  as  had  bought  houses,  palaces, 
or  lands,  were  deprived  of  their  ill-gotten  acquisitions.  Wnerever 
thev  were  found  they  were  seized  and  prosecuted. 

Peculators  in  Portugal  are  more  fortunate,  they  make  purses, 
they  maintain  power  by  means  of  the  repute  of  riches,  no  matter 
how  acquired,  and  when  they  can  make  no  more,  or  the  nation 
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eanbeflf  no  moie  oppiiednon,  &ief  TOtasn  the  6{>oii,  and  ^asB  for 
men  of  energy  and  ability;  or,  if  the  outcry  against  tkem  is  veiy 
MMng,  tke^  bHTd  only  to  go  dfwr  tbe  bar  oi  Lisbon,  and  all  tbeu 
MCotmtB  with  the  nation  aie  settled.  They  ^o  out  of  office  with 
ftUthe  honomsof  a  wwr  for  wealth,  with  flying  colours,  bag  and 
baggage^  iheir  titles  and  tkulos^  ovdeis  axid  inscriptions  in  the 
IKres  and  fourn,  and  the  highest  &Toar  of  their  gracioas  sove- 
mgn. 

At  the  expixatibn  of  four  yean  die  despotism  of  the  Cabrak 
over  Poitugal  broke  down. 

Hiis  government  smang  out  of  a  rebellion  planned  by  a  dis- 
l^ced  employ^,  the  elder  Cabral  (Joze  Bemado  da  Silva  Cabral) 
m  1842,  and  executed  by  the  younger  brother,  Antonio  da  Costa 
Cabtal  (then  Minister  of  Justice),  who  set  the  novel  example  of 
abandoning  his  portfolio,  to  upset  the  gov^inment  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

Joze  Bemado  Cabral  had  been  a  zealous  partisan  of  Dom 
Miguel's,  had  procMmed  him  at  Nellas,  and  aohered  to  his  for- 
tunes titt  kis  fall.  Then  he  passed  over  to  the  triumphant  side. 
Bent  in  a  written  declaration  of  his  loyalty  to  the  queen,  and  had 
the  abili^  to  perouade  Dom  Pedro,  that  all  through  the  reign  of 
Dom  Miguel  he  had  been  in  secret  a  well-wisher  of  the  cause  of 
the  young  queen. 

He  had  sent  in  a  similar  memorial  to  the  judicial  Miguelite 
authorities  of  Oporto,  when  Dom  Miguel  seized  on  the  crown  in 
1828,  setting  forth  his  absolute  principles.  This  official  document, 
formally  attested  by  the  judicial  autnorities  of  Oporto,  with  its 
accompanying  depositions  bearing  witness  to  the  anti*  constitutional 
principles  of  Dom  Joze,  exists  to  this  day,  and  is  of  undisputed 
authority.  The  memorial,  dated  18  August,  1828,  is  to  the 
following  effect: 

^^  The  adyocate  bachelor,  Joze  Bemado  da  Silya  Cabral,  in  the  court 
of  Rela^ao,  of  Oporto,  &c.  &c,,  states,  firstly,  that  the  supplicant  was 
always  a  pure  royalist,  a  Mend  of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  and  so  much 
80,  that,  m  1823,  he  was  the  first,  when  the  Senhor  Dom  Miguel  stood 
fixrth,  who  raised  the  cry  of  fidelity,  in  Nellas,  in  the  council  of  Senborim. 
Seocmdly,  that  the  supplicant  neither  intervened,  nor  could  intervene  in 
any  way  in  the  revolution  of  the  16th  of  May,  in  the  present  year  (in 
&your  of  the  queen). 

"  The  supplicant  entreats  to  be  pennitted  to  justify  his  statements 
with  the  necessary  proofe,"  ke.  &c. 

Then  follow  the  attestations,  oflSicially  registered,  of  several 
persons  as  to  Dom  Joze's  loyalty  to  Dom  Miguel,  '  his  great  attach* 
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xncnt  to  the  magnaimnouB  monarch  Dom  Ifignel^'mllie  weeds  of 
one  of  them. 

Dom  Joze,  soon  after  he  had  become  a  Eberal,  "^sts  appointed 
to  a  magisterial  office  in  Oporto,  and  an  event  happened  in  tibe 
meantime,  which  caused  an  unpleasant  impression  a^iinst  the  new 
liberal  An  old  Miguelite  canon  (Guimaraes),  who  nad  remained 
in  Oporto,  and  was  reputed  a  veiy  wealthy  man,  had  concealed  in 
his  house  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  imbrmatioa  of  which  had 
been  conamunicated  to  the  authorities.  The  seizure  of  this  odd 
man  and  his  susjndous  property  was  intrusted  to  Dom  Joze,  and 
it  was  made  by  his  agents^  An  unaccountable  loss,  amounting  to 
about  500/.,  took  place  between  the  period  of  the  seieure  of  the 
property  and  its  being  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  authoritiesL 
Tlie  money  found,  amounted  to  twenty  contos.  RyplanatJoDa 
were  called  for^  and  none  satb&otory  w^e  given.  Dom  Joze  was 
dismissed  from  the  magistracy  by  Dom  Pe£6,  the  13th  of  April, 
1833. 

The  decree  for  his  dismissal  is  to  this  effect: — 

**  It  is  my  pleasure,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  to  exonerate  the  Advo- 
cate Jcyze  de  Bemado  Stlva  Gabral  from  the  ofEoe  of  magistrate,  pro 
tempore  (juiz  do  crime\  of  the  banttr  of  St.  Catherine,  to  which  he  was 
nominated  the  Idth  of  Fehruary  last     Dated  13th  of  April,  1833. 

<*  (Signed),  Dom  Pedro,  Duke  of  Braganza.  (Countersigned),  Joze 
da  Silva  Carvalho." — Chron.  ConsHt^  of  Oporto^  No.  95. 

In  the  month  of  July  foUowino^,  he  contrived  to  obtain  an  infen 
rior  employment,  namely,  that  c«  corregidor  of  the  barrier  of  tlie 
110910  in  Lisbon.  He  was  not  long  in  oflBce,  hoTrever,  before  he 
was  again  in  trouble,  on  account  of  his  zeal  agaiiwt  suspected 
priests  possessed  of  property. 

In  October,  1838,  legal  proceedings  were  instituted  against  him 
on  a  charge  which  may  be  comprehended  from  the  following 
extracts  from  two  official  documents  pertaining  to  the  prelimii^ary 
proceedings  in  this  case,  viz.,  the  RelaQao  aggravo^  or  supplication 
addressed  to  Dom  Pedro,  and  the  accordad^  or  report  of  the  judges 
of  Hcla9ao,  signed  by  four  of  them.    The  &£mer  ia  to  this  eSeci: 

"  Senhor  A.  J.  Oliveira  da  Silva  complains  to  your  majesty  against 
the  corregidor  of  the  district  of  the  Ro9io,  Joze  Bernado  da  Bilra  C^bta], 
for  the  acts  committed  by  him  respecting  the  sequestratioB  and  embeade- 
ment  of  the  effects  of  the  beneficed  clergyman,  Olireim  da  Silva  Car* 
doza,  on  the  28th  of  September  last." 

Divested  of  the  jargon  of  the  law,  it  goes  on  to  state: 

"  That  the  clergyman  Da  Sliva  was  a  peaeeable  man,  much  ovor 
seventy  years  of  age,  who,  on  account  of  infirmities,  was  unable  to  quit 
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lis  lumstfc  H9  was  re^tiled'  a  mfm  possessed  of  znucb  ready  money^ 
precious  stones,  and  rarities^  and  had  formed  a  museum  of  tJbe  latter, 
^luob  was  w^imownto  be/vistl^d  hy  aU  strapgiors  who  arrived  in  Per* 
t^gal.  The  repute  of  these  riches  and  jHrecious  objects  caused  his  mis- 
ibrtune,  for  it  was  supposed  Uiat  they  might  even  exceed  in  value  those 
^  the  Canon  Guimaraens  of  the  city  of  Oporto,  On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, without  any  regard  for  his  advanced  age  and  heavy  infirmities, 
lie  was  dragged  from  his  house,  and  with  his  servant  thrown  into  a 
dimgeon  of  the  Limoeiro  gaol ;  and  this  was  done  without  any  legal 
forms,  for  the  subsequent  process  showed  that  there  had  been  no  aeposl« 
tions  a^inst  him  till  the  19th  and  20th  of  September,  twelve  or  thirteen 
days  aner  his  arrest,  and  the  seizure  of  all  his  property.  The  effects 
were  first  illegally  placed  in  deposit  with  an  officer  of  justice,  Manuel  da 
Passos  Machado,  called  a  proprietor  of  land,  one  of  the  officers  who 
eonducted  the  clergyman  to  gaol ! ! !" 

It  is  only  to  be  added  that  if  the  effects  described  in  the  in- 
ventory attached  to  the  sequester  were  the  only  objects  which 
composed  the  museum  of  this  clergyman,  foreigners  could  have  had 
little  to  admire  in  it,  and  the  idea  was  false  that  was  formed  of  its 
riches.  The  29th  of  April,  1834,  the  Judge  Disembargador  of 
the  Regent  Cardoza  pronounced  a  sentence  m  favour  of  the  sup- 
plicant, against  the  Corregidor  Dom  Joze,  thereby  confirming  the 
allegations  of  the  former,  which  were  as  follows:  that  Dom  Joze 
had  come  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  clergyman,  accompanied  by 
a  large  posse  of  his  agents,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  various  em- 
bezzlements effected  there  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  deceased, 
and  while  the  property  was  imaer  charge  of  his  depository;  and 
that  instead  of  taking  the  necessary  stens,  his  inquiries  of  the  sup- 
plicant were,  if  his  relative  was  not  of  an  unsound  mind,  wliick 
supplicant  denied  there  were  any  grounds  for  supposing  to  be  the 
case,  whereas  he  believed  that  tne  object  of  the  corregidor  was 
only  to  nullify  the  accusation  made  to  him. 

Another  later  judicial  document,  the  evidence  of  the  servant  of 
the  deceased,  taken  2drd  of  May,  1834,  details  a  number  of  facts, 
on  which  he  grounds  his  profound  conviction — that  the  imprison- 
tnent  of  the  deceased  priest  had  been  concerted  in  order  to  admit  of 
those  robberies  being  made  which  were  abetted  by  the  corregidor. 
That  a  certain  lame  bachelor  of  law  was  the  assistant  of  the  cor- 
legidor  in  all  the  proceedings  against  his  master,  the  chief  agent 
in  breaking  open  all  the  locks  of  his  cabinet,  &c.  lliat  his  old 
master  was  a  very  retired  man,  treating  only  of  the  matters  of  his 
house,  and  never  meddling  in  politics.  That  a  compadre  of  de- 
ceased, of  the  name  of  C5abral,  was  the  person  that  concocted  the 
ficheme  against  his  master,  and  had  made  the  denunciation  against 
him  and  nis  property* 
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It  appem  by  aaodier  ckxsiiiiMiit»  thai,  on  tlie^lZtk  ^Septcnte^ 
the  Coregidor  of  the  Ro^o  coBsented  to  hk  pnaoaw'e-  nmanJL 
to  his  own  house  on  bail,  haraig'  a  sentuiel  posted  itt  sight  of  his 
house,  and  at  hi§  expense. 

The  indulgence  was  of  little  worth,  ibr  l^e  fear  oooasianBd  I7 
these  proceedings,  and  the  sufferings  of  his  confinement,  so  affected 
this  old  infirm  man  that  he  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  four* 
teen  days  after  his  unjust  arrest  by  Senhor  Joze  CftbraL  A 
decree  was  then  issued  that  the  sequester  should  subsist  notwith* 
standing  the  death  of  the  culprit. 

The  Accordao  of  the  four  judges  declares  that  the  plaintiff  toas 
wronged  by  the  Corregidor  of  the  Jtogio  on  both  the  grounds  stated 
by  the  former ;  for  it  was  manifest  the  defendant  had  acted  without 
l^al  process  with  respect  to  the  sequester,  and  on  a  chazge  of 
disaffection  attempted  to  be  supported  against  the  deceased,  which 
never  could  be  considered  as  bringing  lum  within  the  description 
of  persons  specified  in  the  decree  of  the  30th  of  the  preceding 
August.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  judges  gave  tneir  dea- 
don  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  on  the  14th  of  October,  1833.  *  It 
was  clear  the  process  m  itself  was  faulty,  the  sequester  untenable, 
and  consequently  the  proceeding  a  wrong.' 

This  scandalous  act  of  malversation  and  oppression,  the  impn* 
sonment  of  an  old  sickly  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  00  a 
trumped  up  chaise  of  disaffection  to  the  state,  ibe  plun&r  of  his 
property,  and  the  terrifying  to  death  of  the  (Jd  man,  who  was  Ae 
victim  of  this  atrocious  conspiracy,  went  unpunished.  Nay,  ui  ^ 
few  years  its  commission  was  no  impediment  to  the  perpetiatois 
filling  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 

This  dismissed  officer  was  subsequently  appointed  by  the  Qacen 
to  the  high  posts  of  Civil  Governor  of  Lisbon,  and  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury;  in  February,  1846,  he  was  made  a  Coun- 
oillor  of  State,  and  Minister  of  Justice  and  Religion,  by  her  pre- 
sent majesty,  or  rather  her  majesty  was  compelled  by  her  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  the  brother  of  Dom  Joae,  to  appoint  him,  na/i 
even  two  months  ago,  to  delegate  to  him  powers  of  a  regal  kin<Jf 
with  authority  over  all  officers  in  the  tingdom,  civil  and  miEtary. 
This  energetic  gentleman  gained  an  entire  ascendency  over  those 
hi^h  and  influential  persons  at  the  palace  who  take  upon  them* 
selves  the  gravest  responribilities  ofthe  state,  wi&  very  weak  jadg- 
ments  for  guidance  or  control  in  any  serious  emergencies. 

The  new  court  favourite  was  cned  up  by  aU  the  organs  ana 
agents  of  government  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy  azid  talent; 
but  though  endowed  with  good  abilities  he  was  totally  destitute 
of  prudence,  full  of  ungovernable  violence,  ever  eagerly  bent  on 
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Tlte  younger  bioiher,  Antonio  Bemado  da  Costa  Cabxal,  wa0 
bom  at  Algodtes  in  Beira  Alta  in  1803.  His  iath«,  tlM>ugli  ia 
ImmUe  circumatanees,  contrived  to  educate  hifl  sons  at  tbe  nni- 
veitiky  of  Coimbra.  Antonio  and  liis  brotbei  Josee  were  brought 
vp  to  the  legal  jprofiBaeicm;  both  possessed  talent,  great  ener^  and 
fkctxrity^  amoition,  and  an  utter  want  of  principle.  Antonio  wai 
mpointed  to  a  nuimsteriid  situation  in  Fenella  in  the  time  of  the 
Kegencj  of  Dom  Pedro,  after  having  emigrated  and  resided  dur? 
ing  Dom  Miguers  reign  in  Belgimn.  On  his  return  he  enrolled 
hinuaelf  in  the  battali(m  of  students,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
Minister  of  Dom  Pedro,  Silva  Carvalho,  whose  servant  he  became 
in  all  servile  obsequiousness.  He  obtained  irom  him  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Judge  of  the  Rela^ao  of  the  Azores.  There  he  was  elected 
a  deputy  for  St.  Michaels,  and  in  1836  he  commenced  hispohti^^ 
caseer  in  Portugal,  as  a  furious  democratic  member  of  a  revolu- 
tionary club  caUed  the  Camilla  Club,  composed  of  men  of  known 
violent  opinions.  He  contributed  largely  to  effect  the  revolution 
of  1836,  which  set  aside  the  charter  of  Dom  Pedro  of  1826,  and 
rase  to  office  on  the  tumultuous  waves  of  that  revolution. 

Por  perfidy  to  all  parties,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  like  his 
eonduct  to  be  met  with  in  the  career  of  any  living  politician. 
He  was  not  long  in  the  Cortes  before  he  declared  himself  against 
bis  patron,  Silva  Carvalho,  whom  eight  years  later  he  turned 
out  of  his  place  of  president  of  tne  Supreme  Tribunal  o{ 
Justice.  The  cause  ot  this  hostility  was  a  fraternal  oae:  Car- 
valho would  not  reappoint  his  dismissed  brother  Joze  to  the  ma« 
flbtraoy.  He  next  attached  himself  to  an  influential  public  man, 
Vieira  de  Castro,  by  whose  aid  he  got  returned  for  a  continental 
place,  which  was  then  a  very  important  matter  to  him.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  became  the  persecutor  to  the  death  of  this  same 
Vieira  Castro. 

It  was  after  he  had  entered  the  Cortes  a  second  time  that  he 
lieeame  the  favourite  demagogue  of  a  revolutionary  partv,  and 
iras  the  idol  of  that  club  whose  frenzy  extended  even  to  plans  of 
assassination,  nay  of  regicide;  plans  deliberately  laid  before  it 
by  Senhor  Antonio  Cabral.  The  Marat  of  Lisbon,  however, 
was  destined  to  be  converted  into  something  between  a  Richelieu 
and  a  Law  of  South  Sea  celebrity.  He  was  brought  into  the 
ministry  by  Bomfim,  and  was  the  oitter  aoemy  of  the  Cartiata^ 
(especially  of  the  Marshalls  Tereeira  and  Saldanha,  in  tlieic 
rebellion  of  1837,)  intri^ed  against  Bomfim,  by  whom  he  had 
been  brought  into  the  ministrv,  heated  the  public  mind  againiit 
the  government,  and  eventually,  when  the  people  procee^d  to 
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violence,  had  ihem  mowed  doTm  by  fhemiKtarf.  A  eonmdm* 
ble  number  of  liis  former  democratic  aaaocuates  of  toe  ftzsenal  fiicti<HL 
were  slaughieied  in  the  Bo^to^flquare,  in  Lisbon.  Ministzy  a(Wr 
ministry  was  formed  and  broke  down.  Senhor  Antonio  Gabni 
had  the  art  to  embroil  his  colleagues,  and  was  especially  actiye  and 
successful  in  his  intrigues  against  every  pubHc  man  l^  whom  he 
had  been  brought  into  notice,  or  in  any  wise  b^iefited.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  his  enemies  were  numerous;  but  in  prcqKxrtaon 
as  he  grew  unpopular  with  his  friends  and  the  public,  he  became 
a  favourite  at  court. 

Having  as  usual  betrayed  his  latest  benefactor,  Bomfim,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1838,  and  caused  his  fall  (just  as  he  had  ousted  hifl 
friend  Soares  Caldeira  from  his  office  in  the  police^  and  placed 
himself  in  his  stead)  his  political  ascendency  was  no  hng&r  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Thus  far  successful,  he  turned  altt^ther 
against  his  old  democratic  associates,  and  showed  no  meroy  to 
them  when  they  attempted  to  carry  out  even  the  least  reprdien- 
sible  of  his  own  doctrines.  Some  of  ms  lessons  were  indeed  of  a  very 
atrocious  kind,  if  the  accounts,  not  of  two  or  three»  but  of  sevem 
of  his  confidential  friends  err  not.  On  one  occasion  he  is  said 
to  have  coimselled  the  members  of  the  Camilla  Club  to  make 
away  with  three  public  men,  the  Count  Bomfim,  Julio  Sanches, 
and  the  Baron  Ribeira  Saborosa.  •  It  would  be  easy*  he  said,  *  to 
make  an  entrance  into  the  house  of  the  first-named  of  these 
persons  by  the  window  from  a  neighbouring  wall;  tiie  house  rf 
the  second  could  be  got  into  by  the  joof,  which  was  low  and 
easily  reached  ;  and  that  of  the  third  was  to  be  entered  by  buying 
the  tenant  of  the  first  story,  and  from  the  window  of  it  paasing 
to  the  second.*  This  ingenious  device,  however,  was  too  atroaoua 
for  his  associates,  and  was  not  put  into  practice.  The  only  motive 
for  planning  it  was,  that  thoee  liberals  did  not  go  far  enough  la 
their  liber^sm,  for  the  fervid  patriotism  of  this  ted-hot  dcia*' 
gogue  of  1836. 

In  his  ^liamentar3r  and  ministerial  ciaeer,  he  ntingl^^ 
much  of  his  passions  with  his  puhlio  procoedingsv  petty  aniniosi- 
ties  guided  his  polities,  his  acte  of  justice  even  had  the  air  of 
measures  of  revenge.  His  influence  at  oourti  especially  over  the 
king,  beeame  strcHig — ^strong  enough  £br  him  in  1842  to  lutfflrf  * 
revolution  without  apprehending  the  consequeneeaof  treason.  Ifc 
had,  for  his  encouragement,  ike  high  eacample  of  hismqesty  m 
1837}  when  his  horses  were  put  at  &e  disposition  of  the  two  rsfi^ 
shals,  then  in  rebellion  against  the  <iueen'3  govemmeht.  He  left 
his  ministerial  post  to  make  a  revolution,  to  imset  theeonatitii4aoE 
of  1838,  and  re-establish  the  Charter  6fDom  Pedro  which  he  W 
helped  to  abolish  in  1836.    He  ducceeded;  his  new  mikufltenal 


Teign  beg&n  in  Februiir)r,  1842,  and  it  hsted  upwaTds  of  ibut 
years.  In  that  period  Ite  suspended  the  constitution  three  ttmes,  and 
caused  the  queen  to  affix  her  signature  thirteen  Umes  to  ordinances  iti 
violation  of  the  written  charter  which  is  the  fundamental  law  oj 
the  state. 

These  things  were  looked  upon  at  the  court,  and  by  the  majority 
of  the  Oortes,  as  acts  of  energy  not  quite  formal,  indeed,  but  ex- 
pedient; the  acts  of  a  strong  ministry  that  had  the  army  at  its 
back: — that  sustained  order  and  public  credit.  The  energy  beyond 
the  law  brought  law  and  order,  however,  into  disrepute;  a  revolt 
took  place  in  1843,  and  the  strong  government  had  great  difficulty 
in  putting  it  down.  The  finances  from  the  day  this  minister 
came  into  pow.er,  became  more  and  more  embarrassed.  The  stocks, 
however,  were  supported  for  the  time  being  but  by  ruinous  means 
— ^by  an  organised  system  of  loan  making,  anticination  of  re- 
venue, and  stock-jobbing  operations  carried  on  with  monopolist 
companies  of  capitalists  created  expressly  for  dealings  with  govem- 
nient,  and  contracts  with  it  of  an  exclusive  kind  —  for  which 
in  several  instances  enormous  sums,  in  what  is  called  empenhas^ 
were  paid  to  two  individuals  of  the  government  (the  Cabrals). 
Venality  had  reached  Such  a  pitch,  that  the  prices  of  contracts 
became  &miliar  topics.  The  tobacco,  the  soap,  the  powder,  and 
the  rood  contracts  were  regulariy  bought  «ftid  sold  in  this  hiann^r; 
and  sums  were  paid  for  them  varying  in  amount  from  twenty  to 
fifty  contos,  that  is,  firom  4500/.  to  1»,26W.  sterling  each.  Nay, 
in  oneinstanco  100  contos  were  offered  fo(r  a  contract,  and  refused' 
as  too  small  a  sum. 

The  terrible  etii  of  this  great  pubfic  immorality  was  that  offl*' 
cials  in  subordinate  situations  took  advantage  of  the  notoriety  of 
tiiis  fact  to  obtain  money  for  applicants  for  places.  The  disposal 
of  offices  in  the  provinces  especially  became  a  source  of  great 
emolument  The  applicant  usually  deposited  a  sum  of  money 
varying  from  half  a  conto  to  one  or  two  contos,  in 'the  hands  of 
a  third  por^,  a  certain  sh^l^eper,  generally  bf  the  Cabral  paorty, 
living  in  the  Ro^o«  The  greater  nortidn  of  this  motley  in  alt 
probability  went  into  the  hands  of  the  sabordinates;  but  the  dis- 
Duiseis  were  lefib  to  inesame  that  if  not  all,  at  least  liie  greateif 
portion,  w^t  into  the  hands  of  the  minister,  or  his  brother  and 
c^eague.  These  snspioion^  well  or  ill-founded,  acquired  unfofrtu* 
nately  strong  confirmation  feom  The  sudden  possesion  of  great' 
wealth  on  the  part  of  the  two  ministers.  In  1642,  when  Antonio 
Cabral  came  into  power,  he  was  in  indigent  circumstances,  his  salary 
bong  hb  only  means  of  subsiMenee,  as  he  himsdlf  publicly  de*' 
dared  in  the  Cortea.  His  brother  was  still  wdrse  off  then,  but 
nowbotk  are  lichy  ppssesaed  of  ktnds/iujUsee,  and  t>ublic  seen- 
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■lieB.  The esurwiinintet  c£ theiuiOBiqi  »tW pwigriitor  rfa  oiafb 
ftt  Thomar,  itiMilaee  ia  Liabon,  andall  tfae  ImnBrioni  reqvidtea  of 
a  vast  eBteUiabmank 

The  oreatioii  of  the  bubble  eompaiiiesi  the  aatont  o£  the  tcmis 
entered  into  with  the  public  contractors,  the  necessarv  eypeawpa^ 
ef  a  ffOTeodmoit  bayoneted  up  by  a  kige  Hulitaxy  fbeoe,  in- 
Gceaaed  beavil j  the  chaigea  on  the  troasaiy  (in  four  yeaia  thef 
exceeded  the  revenue  by  8000  oontoa)«  it  waa  neoesaarr  iiel 
only  to  increase  taxation,  but  to  ciieate  new  pkoes,  payable  by 
fees,  for  the  unfortunate  supportero  of  ^yemment,  especially 
for  ihose  by  whose  agenoy  the  late  deetions  had  bae»  earned 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  at  a  lar^  eaq^ense  both  of 
bl9od  and  money.  Hence  came  into  opeiation  the  new  aysleni 
ef  taxation  and  the  health  kw,  the  inunediate  cauae  elf  the 
xecent  rebellion.  It  is  to  be  obaenred  that  the  law  ia  qsesdon 
was  one  of  the  thirteen  signal  violations  of  the  charter,  inas- 
much as  it  was  ^lacted,  net  by  the  legislature^  but  by  n>yal 
(nrdinanoe,  during  one  of  the  petiods  of  the  acknowledged  dic- 
tatordup  of  Senhor  Costa  Gabnu. 

The  men  who  bought  their  places  in  the  provinces^  or  ob- 
tained them  for  such  services  as  we  have  alluded  to,  thought 
only  of  tumii^  them  to  the  best  account  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time;  for  every  body  of  common  sense  fovesaw  the  lesoll 
of  this  regime  of  vicdence  and  venality.  It  was  not  ia  the 
nature  of  things  that  it  could  last  The  very  hottest  of  the 
partisan.«»  of  the  Cabzak  hated  th^n  for  acquiring  so  mcidi  of 
the  public  spoil  in  so  short  a  time.  There  was  no  ecMMidgni* 
tim,  they  thought,  for  the  wants  of  other  puUic  eatpkyes  just 
as  hungry  as  weooselvea.  In  short,  the  greediness  of  gain  of 
tiie  Cfl^nds,  and  especially  of  the  elder  biother,  became  aa  ob- 
ject of  envious  emuktion  on  the  part  of  their  foUowen,  and  a 
oakmity  to  the  country  at  large.  The  principal  odlium,  per* 
haps  somewhat  unjustly,  fell  on  the  minkter  of  the  interior,  tlw 
Count  Thomar.  Thexe  was  no  second  opinion  entertained  of 
him  in  any  daas  or  any  quarter^ 

**  Agioteur  adroit,  ministre  sans  moyen, 
De  rien  3  fit  de  Tor  et  d'uu  royaume — rien.*^ 

.  The  pcesideat  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  mkiiste- 
o£-war,  the  Duke  of  Terceira,  ^i  soldier  of  fortune,  or  xather  a 
fortunate  soldier,  thought  it  consistent  with  hk  honour  to  ait  ia 
the  same  cabinet  with  two  such  colleagues;  and  incapabk  himself 
of  roaldi^  money  *  by  any  indirection,*  he  satianed  hk  con- 
sdonce  by^  maintaining  the  Gabrak  in  power  without  ever  a£Ebid- 
ipg  theb  int^nty  a  good  word  in  private.     The  duke  k  not 


liifr  ^miest  man  in  tbe  irodd»  Bor  ilie  matkwuiliky^  hoAhe  nmBi 
Qftonsy,  and  loves  ta  live  well,  and  bo  keg  as  lie  got  ^  pintoa'  for  Lit 
lumouzible  aemeas^  it  matl^ed  not  to  liiin  bow  ox  whence  ikey 
aanae.  He  xcsideied  the  que^i  good  aemce^  and  Iiaa  had  the 
XBK  fehcity  of  expeneicnnff  graiitade  for  his  adheaiixi  to  the 
cause  of  the  Hestosatioii*  T&  duke  has  the  merit  of  haying  mom 
than  once  checked  his  ccdleagnes  in  headloi^  coiuses  o£  nolenoo 
against  their  political  opponents. 

The  Minister  of  the  Marine,  Senhor  Falcao,  like  the  Duke  of 
Teroeira,  casae  into  power  with  the  reputation  of  an  honest  nuou 
He  was  a  very  poor  one,  the  son  of  a  sail-maker  of  Lisbon,  and 
liad  risen  suddenly  from  a  very  humble  position.  He  filled  the 
sitiiationof  a  ckork  for  many  years  in  a  merchant's  office  in  Lisbon,, 
f)i>tained  aclerkship  in  the  marine  department,  rose  to  the  lank 
ia  it  of  official  mayors  and  eventually  to  that  of  minister.  With 
his  750/.  a  year  sakxy  he  has,  however,  contrived  to  purchase  a 
pahkoe  and  a  small  estate,  and  to  keep  a  handsome  equipage. 
.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs^  Senhor  Castro,  has  never 
been  charged  with  venality.  His  political  virtue  is  of  a  very  easf 
kind  however.  He  has  never  opposed  his  colleagues  in  any  acts 
^  violence  or  illegality,  but  has  continually  lent  himsdf  to  the  de^ 
eeption  practised  on  uie  public  by  frauduloit  eaq^ositions  of  the 
state  of  the  finances,  uid  has  used,  his  official  station  ibr  prlVato 
nieeulations  in  the  funds,  which  have  been  moderatdy  fortunate. 
This  gentleman,  a  few  years  ago,  k^t  a  small  retail  shop  in 
C^rto.  He  is  a  man  of  some  talent,  a  gieat  deal  of  astutenesB 
aad  fleadbility  of  principle. 

.  His  colleague  of  the  finance  department.  Count  Tojal,  the  floa 
^  aphysician  c^Dom  John  YL^  is  one  of  those  ^blic  menof  easjr 
TOtue»  who  never  themselves  commit  any  ^;regioua  acta  of  baxe< 
iaoed  venality  and  corruption,  but  who  wink  at  their  commissioifc 
while  thOT  pursue  thw  own  less  flagitious  sdiemea  for  acquiring 
riches.  The  count  is  possessed  of  oonriderable  wealth.  Aboofr 
twenty  years  ago,  aa  plainL  John  Oliveira,  a  wine-mmchant  aad 
afterwards  a  stock-bro&er,  not  veiy  aucoessful,  he  was  well  known, 
in  London  and  on  the  stock-exchange.  He  came  into  office 
with  some  property  inherited  &om  his  uncles,  it  is  said,  to  the 
extent  of  30,000/.  He  is  now  possessed  of  unwards  of  ^Arse  hmif- 
ind  and  finrhf  tkau§and  pounds  invested  in  the  Portngnese  stock 
ef  the  foreign  debt,  besides  capital  to  a  eonsideiable  extent  in^ 
vested  in  the  spoil  of  thedrarch  and  in  a  maaufaclnre  of  fwpm^ 
All  this  property,  with  die  ezceptioax  of  the  fiist  sum  mentioned^ 
was  made  during  the  last  four  years  by  sueces^il  operations^  for 
etzamfde^  the  purchase  of  *  paper'  claims  <»i  the  tiewury  for  sakxT^ 
^iseaanted  by  him,  and  Inci^y  hits  in  the  funds  which  his  offiddr 
position  afford^  hun  the  opportunities  of  making.    It  fbrtonaleljr 
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happened  for  the  creditors  that  the  intereRts  of  the  finance  minister 
-were  for  a  time  identified  with  theirs.  But  it  was  onlj  for  a  time, 
and  a  very  short  one,  though  the  count  laboured  hard  to  con- 
vince them  it  would  be  for  a  long  period.  Men  of  great  cunniiig 
and  eagerness  to  amass  riches  frequently  deceive  themselves, 
practise  on  the  credulity  of  others,  and  end  by  becoming  the  dupes 
of  their  own  artifices.  This,  in  all  probability,  has  been  the  case 
of  the  Count  Tojal. 

Such  are  the  men  who  have  exercised  despotic  power  over  Por* 
tugal,  and  by  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  their  government  have 
brought  that  country  to  its  present  alarming  condition  of  open 
rebellion  and  impending  bankruptcy.  Their  course  has  been  a 
continued  career  of  illegality,  and  wanton  widcedness  in  their  ma* 
nifold  violations  of  the  charter.  No  previou  sministry  had  ever 
such  strong  and  sincere  support  from  the  court;  no  representations 
against  it  were  listened  to.  The  king,  who  acts  for  the  sovereign 
as  he  is  directed  to  do  by  his  former  tutor  and  present  councillor, 
the  German  Dietz,  seems  to  have  thrown  himself  and  the  interests 
of  the  crown  wholly  into  the  hands  of  the  Cabrals. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  that  the  kinff  came  to  Por- 
tugal accompanied  by  this  German  gentleman,  and  has  retained 
him  in  the  palace  ever  since.  Strong  objections  were  raised  to 
thisToreigner  remaining  in  the  country,  and  about  the  person  of 
the  king,  exercising  great  influence,  and  entertaining  very  strong 
feelinffs  of  dislike  to  the  Portuguese  nation,  which  he  took  little 
trouble  to  conceal,  and  still  stronger  disUke  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment given  to  the  nation  by  the  father  of  the  sovereign.  He 
occupied  no  ostensibly  poUtical  situation  at  court,  but  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  councillor  to  the  king,  a  tutor  to  the  young 
princes,  and  an  intendant  of  the  palace,  in  which  situation,  ev^ 
action  of  the  queen,  even  to  the  most  trifling  affidr  of  the  house- 
hold, was  watched,  meddled  with,  and  controlled  by  this  German 
favourite.'  The  interference  of  this  foreigner  in  all  the  concerns  of 
the  court,  but  more  especially  in  all  important  matters  of  state, 
exasperated  the  Portuguese;  their  press  loudly  inveighed  against 
it,  and  the  cry  was  echoed  by  political  men  of  all  parties,  wiSi  the 
exception  of  the  Cabrals.  The  fact  of  the  education  of  ihe  young 
princes,  in  a  country  in  which  the  Catholic  religion  is  by  law  the 
religion  of  the  state,  being  committed  to  a  foreigner  of  a  different 
religion,  afibrded  likewise  grounds  of  complaint;  but  all  such 
complaints  have  been  treated  with  contempt  dj  the  court,  and  no 
wonder,  for  over  it  Mr.  Dietz,  the  Gterman,  virtually  reigns.  It 
has  ever  been  a  weakness  of  the  Bmganza  &mily,  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  governed  b^  menials;  but  it  is  something  nov&l  for 
the  favourite  to  be  a  foreigner,  in  this  country  abote  all  olhen^ 
where  strangers  are  received  with  so  much  jealousy. 
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Abt.  IX. — JRevue  des  Deux  Hfondes.     1845-6. 

In  tbe  five  successive  numbers  of  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes/ 
beginning  on  the  15th  of  November  last,  there  appeared,  und^ 
tbe  title  of '  Le  Cadet  de  Colobri^res/  the  first  of  a  promised  series 
of  tales  about  the  old  convents  of  Paris,  from  the  pen  of  Madame 
Charles  Reybaud.    Though  we  are  diligent,  and  generally  promjjt 
readers  of  our  dever  Parisian  contemporary,  yet  it  was  not  until 
a  considerable  time  after  all  the  five  livraisonsy  containing  this 
story,  bad  been  in  our  possession,  that  we  sat  down  unwiUingly 
and  despondently  to  its  perusal.    Much  unpleasant  experience  had 
taught  ns,  in  fact,  to  look  with  aversion  on  all  French  fictions 
pumisbed  bit  by  bit  in  periodicals — a  prejudice  which  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  ynihfeuilletan  literature  will  perhaps  excuse, 
as  one  to  which  they  would  themselves  have  been  apt  to  yield  on 
a  like  occasion.     If  any  of  our  readers  have  done  so  with  regard 
to  *  Le  Cadet  de  Colobrifercs,'  and  passed  unheeded  that  beautifiil 
creation  of  a  woman's  genius,  we  entreat  them  to  correct  their 
mistake  without  delay;  for  an  egregious  mistake  it  certainly  is  to 
put  Madame  Reybaud  in  the  same  cateffory  witli  the  very  best  ot 
the  feuilletonists.      Judging  her  from  the  work  before  us,  she  is 
as  mudh  superior  to  the  cleverest  of  them  all,  Dumas,  as  Miss 
Anstin's  novels  are  to  Mrs.  Gore's,  or  in  other  words,  as  the  truth 
and  simplidty  of  genius  are  to  the  most  ingenious  artifices  of  mere 
talent.     Of  aU  modem  French  writers  Merim^e  appears  to  us  the 
one    with  whom   Madame  Reybaud    may  be  best   compared. 
Both   of  them    are  distinguished  for    admirable   skill  in    the 
choice  and  co-ordination  of  their  materials,  and  for  that  con* 
summate  graphic  art    which  produces  the  most  distinct   and 
life-like  effects  within  the  narrowest  canvass;  we  rest  with  com- 
plete satisfaction  on  their  delineations;   we  feel  that  they  are 
adequate  and  true,  free  from  all  false  glare  and  distortion,  and 
that  there  is  in  them  not  one  superfluous  line,  not  one  touch  but 
is  fitly  subservient  to  the  general  effect  of  the  picture.     In  the 
nae  of  dmk>gue,  Madame  Reybaud  is  scarcely  equal  to  M^rim^, 
who,   indeed,   Bnrpasses  most  writers  of  the  age  in  the  dra- 
matic exposhkm  of  character,  besides  which  his  style  in  general 
is  recognised    by  French   critics    as  a   model  of  purity  and 
grace.    Madame  Rer^baud,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  immense 
advantage  over  him  m  the  depth  and  tend^n&ess  of  her  womanly 
ftelings.    The  brilliant  author  of  *  Colomba,'  *  Oiarles  IX.,'  and 
•  Carmen,'  seems  to  ns  to  put  forth  his  keen  jowers  of  obser\'ation 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  the  exercise.    His  critical  dissection  of 
human  impulses  is  eiiquisitely  subtle  and  exaot,  yet  there  is  some* 
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thing  in  tlie  coolness  of  tihe  operator,  witH  wUcli  in  secret  we  are 
not  quite  eonteiit.  Such  masterly  knowledge  of  his  subject,  com- 
binea  with  so  much  apparent  indifference  to  it,  except  as  a  matter 
of  curiositj,  affects  us  with  a  disagreeable  sense  of  inmy;  and 
while  we  admire,  our  hearts  do  not  warm  towards  the  snrewd, 
cold  observer  of  the  passions,  frailties,  follies,  and  suflfeiings  of 
his  fellow-men*  An  impression  directly  the  reyerse  of  this  results 
firom  the  perusal  of  the  '  Cadet  of  Colobri^pes,'  a  work  which  in 
eTery  line  bears  token  that  it  is  the  offi^ning  of  a  cjnrit  aa 
quicK  and  genial  in  its  sympathies,  as  in  judgment  it  is  cdm, 
uii^,  and  discerning. 

instead  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  mere  dry  boneB  of  ikm 
fltcry,  in  the  way  of  an  epitome,  we  think  it  better  to  give  lliem 
a  specimen  of  its  general  tone  in  one  long  unbroken  extract.  For- 
tunately we  find  one  exactly  suited  to  our  purpose  in  the  -very 
beginnmff  of  the  tale,  which  contains  not  only  the  germ  of  all  th« 
test,  but  likewise  an  episode  complete  within  itself,  and  of  singular 
beauty: — 

''  A  short  lea^e  firom  the  French  frontier,  on  the  high-road  to  Italy, 
and  near  the  point  where  the  Var  divides  I^yence  £rom  the  coonty  of 
Nice,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  sorrounded  by  a  landscape  of 
«tem  and  ragged  aspect.  The  &^ade  u  yet  standing,  and  seems  as  if 
haeked  against  the  deep  blae  sky  that  shines  through  its  large  wmdom* 
A  massive  tower,  of  more  anoeot  ardiiteciare  tiun  the  rest  of  the 
building,  rises  above  the  other  remains ;  and  from  its  embattled  Bumnn^ 
which  time  has  but  8%htly  Iweaidied,  protrudes  a  blackish  point,  not 
unlike  an  ordinary  li^tmng  conductor;  this  is  the  iron  socket  of 
the  flag-staff  that  formerly  sustained  the  seignorial  bamier.  The  hill, 
crowned  by  these  ruins,  is  scantily  clad  with  an  aromatic  vegetation  that 
would  e^ladden  the  heart  of  a  botanist ;  for  the  rare  species  of  plants 
whose  mx)wsy  odours  the  wind  often  spreads  over  the  whole  country- 
side and  for  many  leagues  out  to  sea,  tnrive  well  on  the  rocky  soil  that 
would  not  nurture  a  &;rain  of  wheat. 

**  It  is  now  some  three  quarters  of  a  century  since  this  castle  and  the 
lands  around  it  belonged  to  a  worthy  nobleman,  the  Baron  de  GJo- 
bri^res,  descended  on  the  female  side  from  an  old  Italian  house  that 
reckoned  in  its  genealogy  twenty  cardinals  and  one  pope.  His  paternal 
ancestry  was  not  less  illustrious,  and  went  back  to  what  might  be  called 
the  fabulous  ages  of  Proven9al  aristocracy.  Notvrithstanding  this  fai^ 
descent,  Baron  Mathieu  de  Colobridres  was  any  thing  but  an  opulent 
lord.  His  armorial  bearings  were  a  thistle,  vert,  springing  from  a 
tower,  fenestrate  and  masoned,  sables, — a  truly  expressive  cogniaanc^ 
for  the  sterility  of  the  baronial  lands  was  proverbiaC  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon saying  in  the  country,  <  Colobri^es'  nusbandry,  sheaves  of  thistles 
and  fields  of  stones.'  The  baron's  ancestors  having,  by  little  and  little, 
bartered  away  all  their  seignorial  rights,  there  remained  to  their  de- 
scendant notmng  but  the  manor  and  the  adjacent  lands,  which  yielded 
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Ui  emeedingfy  Bfender  leveirae.  Tliere  was  not  one  ttnong  Ae  downs, 
who  doffiBd  their  hats  as  they  passed  the  lordly  eseatehe<m  carred  ahove 
the  oastle^gste,  who  would  have  consented  to  fann  iSbe  baronj. 

^  The  pocHT  lord  of  Colobri^res  had  espoused  a  young  lady  as  noUs^ 
and  still  poorer  than  himself,  who  brought  him  for  her  whole  fortune 
some  hundred  crowns'  worth  of  jewels  and  trinkets.  Hearen  super- 
abundantly blessed  their  union.  Fourteen  diildren  issued  &om  it,  and 
waxed  in  stature  and  comeliness  almost  by  the  bounty  of  the  sliy  cJon^ 
fike  the  wild  plants  of  their  rodcy  domain.  The  revenues  of  the  fief  of 
OoMni^res  Iwely  provided  die  family's  daily  bread ;  for  every  thing 
eka  l^ey  had  to  make  up  by  dint  of  indu^ay  and  frugality.  The 
baroness  had  never  had  any  newer  gown  than  her  bridal  robe,  but 
drsssed  heraelf  and  her  children  in  g^arments  made  out  of  die  antique 
bod-fiiniiture  of  the  castle.  The  hereditary  tapestries  were  converted 
to  the  yomig  gentlemen's  use  ;  and  the  young  ladies  wore^  in  the  shape 
rf  petticoats  afid  bodices,  the  curtains  embrmdered  by  ancestral  hands. 

*'  The  castle  of  Colobri^res  was  like  a  hive  that  every  year  threw  off 
the  swarms  it  codd  no  longer  feed  or  shelter.  As  the  elder  children 
grew  upy  diey  departed  successively  to  seek  their  sustenance  elsewhere. 
The  baron  was  too  dioroughly  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  his  rank,  to  suffer  any  of  his  children  to  derogate  firom  their  birth. 
NotwitJistanding  the  penury  to  which  they  were  reduced,  not  one  of 
them  for^t  what  beseemed  his  blood :  seven  sons  became  monks,  or 
entered  the  king^s  service,  and  five  daughters  put  on  the  robe  of  the 
order  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Misericorde,  into  which  young  ladies  of 
quality  were  received  without  dowerv.  Of  so  numerous  a  progeny  there 
at  last  remained  in  the  castle  only  the  two  youngest,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  whom  the  baron  used  to  call  wi<h  a  sigh  the  props  of  his 
age. 

^  Gaston  de  Colobri^res,  or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  the  cadet  of  C(^obridres,  was  a  handsome  young  man  of  five- 
and-twnity,  an  intrepid  sportsman,  high-spinted,  but  shy  withal,  so  that 
he  would  look  another  way  if  he  chanced  to  meet  a  coimtry-girl  on  his 
path.  This  rustic  Hippolytus  was  continually  roaming,  with  his  gun  on 
his  dioulder,  over  the  lands  of  the  barony,  which  were  fertile  only  in 
game.  In  this  way  he  turned  the  estate  to  the  best  account,  for  were  it 
not  for  the  game  he  brought  home  every  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastle  would  have  been  reduced  almost  to  dry  bread  for  their  four 
meals. 

"The  baron's  youngest  daughter.  Mademoiselle  Auastasie,  was  a 
handsome  brunette,  with  a  pale  and  pensive  cast  of  countenance.  She 
had  magnificent  black  hair,  and  eyes  whose  dark  pupils  shone  with  a 
changeful  light  through  their  long  fringes.  Her  hands  were  small  and 
delicate  ;  and  teeth  of  pearly  lustre  were  seen  with  the  least  smile  that 
parted  her  losy  lips.  And  yet  it  had  never  entered  the  head  of  any  one 
m  her  Kttie  worla  to  think  her  pretty.  On  Sunday,  when  she  went  to 
hear  mass  in  a  neighbouring  village,  the  bumpkins  used  to  look  at  her 
as  she  passed  mthout  tiie  least  admnation.    Her  father,  indeed^  admitted 
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"The  fife  led  in  the  castle' of  CofoBnSres'wis  one  6t'flie  nairrowifit 

■  and  most  monotonous  routine.  The  gentry  of  ,(!he  neighbourhood  aid 
not  seek  the  society  of  the  baron,  who,  fdir  hi^  part,  had  ^o  wi^h  iluit 
they  should  be  witnesses  of  his  proud  poverty  ;  and  the'cdaly  intercourse 
Isept  up  by  the  family  consisted  in  the  weekly  visits  of  a  £ood  priest, 
who  had  been  for  thirty  years  cur6  of  a  callage  not  far  from  Colobrieies. 
Of  yore  the  lords  of  Colobri&res  had  had  pages  and  squires,  and  there 
was  even  among  the  apartments  in  the  castle  one  which  was  still  called 
the  hall  of  the  guards ;  but  in  the  period  of  its  decay,  of  which  we  are 
here  speaking,  the  whole  retinue  consisted  of  an  old  laquais,  who  entirely 
neglected  the  duties  of  the  pantry  and  the  ante-chamber  to  devote  him- 
self  to  the  culture  of  the  kitchen-ffarden,  and  of  a  servant-girl,  named 
Madeleine  Pano2on,  and  sumamed  La  Rousse,  whose  business  would 
have  been  light  enough,  if  it  embraced  onlv  the  cooking  department  in 
the  mansion  of  M.  le  Baron  ;  but,  besides  this,  the  stout  girl  did  all  the 
work  of  the  household,  and  assisted  Madame  la  Baronne  to  spin  the 
thread  for  the  family  linen. 

"  The  architecture  of  the  chateau  de  Colobriirea  belonged  to  various 
periods.  The  large  tower  that  formed,  as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  ihe 
whole,  was  in  the  Roman  style,  massive,  square,  and  with  circularly 
arched  openings ;  the  buildings  round  it  dated  from  the  renaisscmee. 
A  Colobri^res,  captain  of  a  company  of  adventurers,  having  served  with 
success  in  the  g^at  Italian  wars,  and  been  present  at  the  sack  of  Rome, 
returned  home  from  his  campaigns  with  a  large  booty.  He  renovated 
his  ancestral  manor,  held  high  court  in  it  with  a  number  of  boon  com- 
panions,  and  died,  bequeathmg  to  his  heirs  nothing  but  the  handsome 
mansion  he  had  erected,  and  its  valuable  pictures  ana  furniture.  At  the 
period  of  our  story,  the  modem  structures  round  tbe  old  keep  were 
already  greatly  dilapidated ;  the  furniture  was  sadly  worn,  and  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  disappeared  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  five  or  six 
generations ;  and  there  actually  remained  of  the  antique  splendour  of  the 
Colobri^res  only|a  few  waifs  and  strays,  now  looked  on  as  relics,  such  as 
a  trunk  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  in  which  the  baron  kept 
his  arcliives,  a  clock  with  musical  bells,  and  six  silver  spoons  and  forKS 
engraved  with  the  Colobri^res  arms.  No  repairs  had  l>een  made  for 
some  fifty  years  in  the  roof  or  in  the  outer  wood-work ;  so  l^t  the  win- 
dows were  for  the  most  part  uaglazed  and  without  shutters,  and  the  ram 
had  rotted  the  floors.  The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  no  loneer  in- 
habitable, and  the  famil  v  resided  in  the  ar^ed  rooms  of  the  ground-floor, 
the  temperature  of  which  was  nearly  that  of  a  cellar,  warm  in.  winter, 
and  cool  in  the  height  of  summer. 

"  Hie  chapel  was  in  a  state  of  utter  dilapidation^  and  for  mapy  a  year 
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the  Colobii^xei  fiuniljfrliad  |;0«e  ta  a  nrighbonriag^Yilhgti  to  hear«raun. 
This  was  a  great  mortification  to  the  baroness,  who  haa  never  indulged 
more  than  one  ambitious  dream  in  her  life,  viz.,  that  of  possessing  some 
fifty  crowns  with  which  she  might  repair  the  chapel^  and  have  mass 
celebrated  in  it  on  Sundays  and  holidays  by  some  Minorite  fiiar,  whom 
she  would  afterwards  invite  to  dinner  ;  but  there  was  no  likelihood  that 
the  baron*B  finances  could  ever  suffice  for  such  an  outlay,  and  the  good 
lady  submitted  with  as  much  resignation  as  she  could  to  this  hard  prt« 
vation.  Every  Sunday,  whether  it  rained  or  shone,  the  family  set  out 
on  foot  in  a  certain  costume  that  varied  little  with  the  change  of 
seasons.  The  baron  wore  an  old  reddish-brown  coat,  still  decent,  but 
bearing  proofs  of  its  long  service  in  the  equivocal  lustre  of  the  seams. 
His  stockings  of  rockspun  silk,  drawn  without  a  wrinkle  over  a  leg  that 
must  once  have  been  shapely  enough,  descended  into  large  shoes  with 
buckles,  and  his  napless  three-cornered  hat  greatly  needed  to  be  handled 
with  extreme  caution.  Madame  de  Colobrieres  accompanied  him  in  a 
skirt  of  gros-de-Tour,  somewhat  faded,  with  a  taffety  mantle  that  dated 
from  her  marriage.  Their  children  had  no  other  adornment  than  their 
good  looks.  The  young  man  wore  a  serge-coat,  and  a  coarse  felt 
hat  like  the  peasants  ;  the  young  lady  had  a  brown  cotton  frock,  a 
kerchief  of  sprigged  muslin,  and  a  little  hat  set  on  the  crown  of  her 
head,  and  under  which  her  hair  was  gathered  back  from  her  face.  The 
only  change  made  at  long  intervals  in  this  costume  was,  that  the  hat 
had  sometimes  a  new  riband.  Hard  as  it  must  have  been  to  feel  the 
constant  pinching  of  such  narrow  means — a  hundred  times  more  difficult 
to  endure  than  naked  and  avowed  poverty — still  a  sort  of  permanent 
serenity  prevailed  in  the  Colobrieres  family,  and  their  mutual  concord 
was  never  disturbed.  The  young  people  especially  led  a  life  unruffled 
by  vain  longings  and  anxious  forethought,  contenting  themselves  with 
the  little  they  had,  and  never  repining  over  the  decay  of  their  fortune 
and  their  house. 

"  One  Whitmonday,  after  mass,  whilst  the  baroness  and  her  children 
were  returning  to  the  castle,  the  baron  loitered  awhile  in  the  village 
market-place,  where  some  itinerant  merchants  had  set  up  their  booths. 
It  was  the  grand  holiday  time  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  mer- 
chants were  doing  a  brisk  business  with  their  latten  nngs,  pinchbeck 
crosses,  and  glass  chaplets.  The  baron  bought  an  ell  of  riband  for  his 
daughter,  cheapened  a  chifarcani  gown,  sighed,  and  did  not  buy  it. 
After  dinner  that  day  he  did  not  leave  the  table  immediately,  as  was  his 
custom  y  to  take  his  siesta,  but  remained  in  hb  chair,  leaning  back  with 
his  eyes  fixed  in  deep  reflection.  Gaston  and  his  sister  had  stolen  out 
noiselessly,  thinking  that  their  parents  were  dozing  on  either  side  of  the 
table. 

*'  Instead  of  sleeping  the  baron  was  half  whistling  between  his  teeth, 
which  in  him  was  a  token  of  deep  cogitation,  and  tapping  alternately  his 
plate  and  his  empty  glass.  The  baroness  soon  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
ibis  music;  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  fell  asleep  m  the  eflbrt  to  guess  what 
it  could  be  that  her  husband  was  thinking  of  so  intensely.     After  half 
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an  bourns  nhnoe  the  baron  heavei  an  eiplorifeiigli,  lo^kid'npat  Aeceil* 
hxgy  and  said, 

**  *  I  beard  news  to-day  of  Agathe  de  Colobritoee/ 

«  <  Eh--wbat— I  bc^  yoor  nardon:  did  ytm  ttpmdi?^  ejaonktod  dbe 
baroness  jomping  up  in  ber  cbttir,  and  staling  at  ber  husbMid  in  be« 
wUdered  surprise. 

<''  I  sav/  replied  the  baron,  coldly,  <4h«l  a  pedlar  in  ihe  fin  told  ae 
news  of  Agathe  de  Colobri^fes.' 

«<Holy  Virgin!  and  what  did  be  tefl  yoa  ? 

** '  Things  I  was  hr  from  expecting,  certainly.  Agathe  has  bad  man 
good  luck  than  she  deserved.  In  Ae  firet  place  that  man,  ber  faosband, 
that  Maragnon,  is  dead.' 

<'  The  old  lady  crossed  herself. 

**  *  Next/  continued  the  baron,  be  has  left  a  tery  large  fertane.' 

'' '  Are  there  children  ?'  inquired  the  baroness,  trembling  with 
emotion. 

*^  <  There  have  been  several ;  but  of  all  that  hopeful  lineage  of  the 
llaragnons  there  remains  but  one  gifi' 

<^  *  And  the  merchant  that  told  you  this  saw  Agathe,  perhaps  ?* 

*< '  He  did  ;  and  she  told  him  that  if  she  dared  she  would  said  her 
compliments  to  me.' 

** '  Poor  woman  !'  murmured  Madame  de  Colobri^res. 

' '  *  Smid  me  her  compliments,  indeed ;  I  would  not  have  rscoved  tfaem  V 
cried  the  baron,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist  *  Wretch  that  she  is  I 
she  dares  still  to  utter  Sie  name  of  Colobri^res  !  She !  Madame  Ma* 
ragnon !' 

**  *  She  thinks  of  us !     She  loves  us  still,'  murmured  the  faaroneas. 

*^  ^  What  does  that  matter  to  you,  madam  V'  reptied  the  baron,  in* 
dignantly.  *  V\  hat  is  there  in  common  at  present  between  us  and  that 
woman  ?  I  am  really  vexed  with  myself  that  I  mentioned  the  subject 
to  you.' 

^  With  these  words  he  rose  and  hurried  from  the  room  as  if  to  eat 
short  the  conversation.  The  baroness  remamed  alone  in  deep  thoughti 
For  thirty  years  the  name  of  Agathe  de  Colobridres  had  not  been 
breathed  m  ner  presence.  It  was  forbidden  to  speak  of  her  in  that 
castle  where  she  was  bom,  and  neither  Gaston  nor  his  young  sister  was 
aware  even  of  her  existence.  And  yet  she  was  near  alan  to  tbmn ;  she 
was  the  Baron  de  Colobri^res*  own  sister-^bis  only  sister. 

*^  Thirty  years  before.  Mademoiselle  de  Colobri^res  was  residiaig  in 
the  paternal  mansion,  which  she  bad  never  quitted.  She  was  approach* 
ing  the  mature  age  of  maidenhood.  She  was  no  lonnr  a  denoate  bud 
sheltering  timidly  beneath  the  foliage,  but  a  sphndi^  full-blown  rose, 
whose  fragrant  petals  would  be  scattered  by  the  first  breath  of  wind. 
This  beautiful  ^ri  belonged  to  a  house  too  poor,  too  noUe^  and  too 
proud  to  make  it  feasible,  even  in  thought,  to  find  a  hosbond  for  Iwr. 
It  was  decided  that  she  should  enter  aoonvent;  but  as  she  bad  no  voea* 
tion  for  the  monastic  life,  she  temporised  and  vamained  in  the  oaitb 
even  after  the  death  of  her  paients  and  ber  brother's  marriaga^ 


*^  tfSiib^tmm  Mklei  duller.  Aai  dw  w«f  to  be  »  mw, imd  aha  never 
oonoeiyed  the  thoaght  of  aajmg  no,  perhaps  because  ^e  could  see  no 
»of  esc^MD^beeloi:  ODlyebe  would  M  at  tisMS  into  fits  dT  deep 
^^f  and  vesp  ia  tli^  baiDDess'a  presence  without  ever  divulging 
i  of  her  team.  The  fiMnily  was  angrnfmtbg  eveiy  year.  The 
castellan  of  Colobri^iefl  had  already  six  chiMren,  and  poor  Agathe  felt 
plainly  ehe  mnab  dejpavl  and  make  room  for  those  little  ones.  Neither 
the  baron  nor  his  wi£b  pressed  her  to  fulfil  her  resdution;  but  her  en- 
trance into  the  oonrent  was  eoasidflved  as  near  at  hand,  and  was  talked 
cf  e^eiy  day* 

^*  'While  things  were  in  ihis  staitei  it  happened  that  some  itinerant 
jnerdiants  presented  themselves  one  evening  at  the  gate  of  the  castle. 
The  weather  was  frightful;  the  rain,  which  had  fallen  in  torrents,  had 
Iroken  up  the  roads,  and  the  poor  traveUers  could  not  reach  the  village, 
irhere  they  would  have  found  shelter  and  a  place  to  lie  down.  1  ne 
baron  generously  opened  his  door  to  them,  which  was  really  all  the  kind- 
aeoB  he  was  able  to  oestow  upon  them.  They  took  up  their  Quarters  in  an 
empty  hall  not  hr  from  the  stable,  where  they  sheltered  their  baggage 
mules,  and  made  their  arrangements  for  passingthe  night  there.  The 
fcaroaess  had  seen  their  arrival  from  her  window,  and  said  soon  after 
to  her  sister-in-law : 

"  *  I  should  like  to  lay  out  five  or  six  fr«ncs  with  these  merchants. 
The  children's  thines  are  made  up  for  the  season  }  but  you  and  I — it  is 
mortifying  to  be  obUged  to  go  to  mass  with  our  plain  hats  and  our 
JiekMis  de  lisard*  xou  in  particular,  my  dear,  are  sadly  in  want  of  a 
new  ker(^ie£' 

** '  What  woidd  be  the  good  of  it,  sister  ?'  replied  Mademoiselle  de 
Colobri^res  with  a  sigh,  <  1  should  not  have  long  to  wear  it ;  I  shall 
aoonhave  no  more  need  of  such  things.' 

** '  Never  mind,'  said  the  baroness ;  and  casting  a  stealthy  glance  at 
her  husband,  who  was  dozing  at  the  table  with  his  nose  on  an  old  book 
of  noUe  fiumlies  of  whidi  he  every  evening  read  a  few  lines,  she  added 
in  a  lower  tone,  '  I  have  saved  a  few  fifteen  sous  pieces,  and  will  put 
ihem  into  your  hands ;  but  be  sure  your  brother  does  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  By  and  by,  when  we  are  gone  to  our  bed-room, 
do  you  go  to  these  mordiants  and  buy  what  you  think  best.' 

*'  So  saying  she  went  to  the  cupboard  in  which  she  kept  her  most 
valuable  hoanis,  fetched  from  it  a  rather  limp-looking  little  purse  of 
leather,  and  gave  it  to  Mademoiselle  de  Colobn^res. 

^'  ^  There  are  six  Hvres  fifteen  sous  in  it,'  she  said.  '  Mind  you  go 
deverly  to  work  with  these  people.  Besides  your  kerchief  and  our 
ribands  try  to  get  two  eUs  of  Itaoan  ganiei  to  make  us  capelines,  and 
aome  green  ts&tvto  cover  oar  parasob.  You  will  very  likely  have  to 
dowiui  Jew8,sobeonyoarg^uurd«  In  shorty  I  rely  on  you  to  lay  out 
the  monsT  discreeil^.* 

**  *  Make  your  nund  easy,  sister,'  said  Agathe,  taking  the  purse  wiih 
a  fiunt  smile.    *  Look,  tbne'a  my  brother  opening  his  eyes  and  turning 
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orer  a  page  of  his  book  ;  take  him  away  if  yon  wish  me  to  go  qmddy 
and  uaiks  your  pnrehflBedV  -  *  .  |  f.   i   :  ;  . 

!  ^  The  bittwi  and  faia  wife  80011  xetioed  ioi  theirlaigv^  chanbery  iha 
broken  windows  ef  whidi  k*  in. a-  sharp  UtlWbfoexe  tiiti^  |Wt  ooi  the 
fights.     Mademoiselle  de  Colobri^ies  l^sewiae.inthdMW.to  her  Ijdfede 
bedroom*     It  hvy  at  the  extremity  of  a  evdte  -of  very  krge  roomSv  and 
had  formeriy  been  the  oratory  of  the  ladies  of  the  oastfe.   .  Tkn^  eeilia^ 
was  adometi  with  chembims*  heads  ^eooompassbd  with  garlands^asbd  wiS 
their  outspread  wings  mectusg  one  asietfaery  asid  the  shidd,  with  the 
thistle,  yert,  springuig  £rom  a  toweiTy  masoned,  sable,  figured  proudly  in 
every  direction*     A  croos  of  esqussite  wozkmaaship,  but  witA  its  deli* 
cate  inlaying  mueh  irapured^  was  &ced  over  a  wormneatdn  prayeivdesfc^ 
from  the  angles  of  wfaieh  protruded  broken^nosed  visages  of   saints: 
The  scanty  bed,  laid  on  tressels,  and  covered  with  a  huge  ooonterpane  of 
faded  silk,  stood  opposite  a  tafale,  the  only  drawer  of  which  contained 
all  the  worldly  possessions  of  Agathe  de  Colobri^res,  that  is  to  say,  her 
slender  ward*rdbe^  some  devotional  books,  and  a  little  enamelled  goU 
cross  that  had  been  her  mother *s.     The  poor  young  lady  had  hardly  ever 
in  her  life  handled  eoined  metal^  and  she  oould  not  have  added  a  farthing 
to  the  store  amassed  by  the  baroness.     As  she  entered  the  room  she 
^rew  the  purse  on  the  table^  sat  down  pensively, ,  and  thought  of  all 
things  that  money  procures,  end  of  the  omnipotenoe  of  that  vile  and 
precious  ^^rm  of  matter.     For  her,  money  was*  the  lealisation  i^  all  her 
longings  and  her  ohimerfls ;  it  was  happiness,  liberty  I     She;  took  up 
the  purse  and  shook  it,  -whispering  to  herself  with  a  Jkmgrdarawn  sigi^ 
'If  I  had  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of  these  little  pieces  bow- happy 
should  all  be  here !     I  would  hare  the  easlle  repiured  ;  we  sbool^  aU 
have  new  dresses  every  setaBon»     Thestore-irooms  should.be  well  stocked 
— there  should  never  be  any  uneasy  thoaght  for  the  monrow ;  there 
would  be  something  to  jofive  to  the  poor,  aud  I  should  not  eater  the  con- 
vent.    But  I  have  nothing— nothing-j-and  I  cannot  work  to  earn  my 
bread,     t  must  gd  where  the  good  Gk)4  in  Us  mercy  will  pcovide  me  with 
food  and  radment;' 

'<  She  opened  the  purse  and  turned  out  its  contents  on  her  pahn  ; 
then  after  looking  on  them  for  a  motnent  sh^  closed  her  hand  upon  the 
coin,  and  said  bitterly,  ^  What  is  this  in  comparis<m  with  the  lyants  of 
this  house  ?  It  is  a  drop  of  water  on  a  burnt  soil.  If  this  money 
were  mine  I  would  not  spend  it,  but  cast  it  to  the  first  poor  creature  tliat 
stopped  at  the  castle  gate.'  The  clock  struck  nine  at  this  moment, 
A[j^the  thought  it  was  time  to  discharge  her  commission.  Too 
proud  and  well  bred  to  think  even  for  a  moment  of  going  down 
alone  to  the  itinerant  merchants,  she  went  into  the  chiUfcen's  iwxm^ 
and  gently  wakened  the  eldest  girl,  who  was  her  god-daughter  and  her 
favourite.  The  little  girl  was  soon  ready  -,  her  aunt  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  both  went  swav  together  with  noiseless  ateps. 

'*  The  hall  in  wUch  the  merchants  were  quartered  was  a  very  large 
i-oom,  that  stilLretMned  some  traces  of  its  original  state.     Many,  a  gay 
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and  splendid  banquet  it  had  doubtless  witness^  ill  j^ft»\  here  wkA  than 
M the  ^owb  #»0«li]l>  4»i^  bi^  sieni  >a  rcoranssapiav  ent^ned  wadi  g^ariands 
M^rdMsj^w^dkiiidsof-ba^jl^,  <||aa^Bg.fraiBB  ear  to  emv  project  £txnd 

Mlh  «#gifl«  of  £(a««htis;  sciliptu^d  ialngfa.rdi^'itQd  autfrckmderd  fay  all 
tfie^Atftr^ies  of  Ihtfjoftfy  ^od.  (  Bu^^'aJI  traoe  of  fiirniiftaye  hid  ranished 
€bom  'th»  biitu|ttet  hii},  Whorq  no  'caveia  had  been  hitfld  for  more  tfatfw.  a 
MdtBiy;  the  diffpeU  bad  giveti  pkee  to  the  gveen  moss,  that  inyested  the 
AftarUe  «)abs^  the  QAor^  abd  spiders  had  ivoTen£lDiy  ourtiuns  before  dw 
half-brbk^tti  windows.  The  lenxporarj  oecupanta  of  this  dismaBtled  haU 
kad' aiHatiged  '^i^nnseltes  in  it  with  the  pecuharadroitnesa.of  menacciui- 
tomed  to  long  traveUtog  and  seant  aecommod^itioii.  They  had  contrived  to 
make  an  eactempotuneood  fiiaite  d^  furniture  out  of  their  goods;  two  chesty 
l^aced  together  and  ooveired  with  a  green  cioih»  served  for  a  table;  some 
iMdes  did  service  for  chairs^  &&d  a  tolerable  light  was  afforded  by  one  o£ 
tiiose  largpe  canvass  lanterns  which  waggoners  hang  by  night  from  the 
{ky]e  of  t&  waggon. 

'*  AgathedeColobri^res  tMyped  at  the  door,  and  entered^  holding  her 
niece  with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  vraa  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the 
pocket  in  which  she  carried  the  baroness's  savings.  Ilad  she  been  aboub 
to  present  herself  thus  before  persons  of  her  own  quality,  she  would  havo 
experienced  an  insunnountable  embarrassment,  and  would  have  been  very 
awkward  and  confused;  but  she  felt  no  difficulty  in  accosting  these  low 

^ple;  and  slightly  bending  her  head  she  said  merely,  <  Good  evening. 

,j  I  trouble  you  to  let  me  see  your  goods?' 

''The  itinerant  merchant  rose  from  his  seat  in  some  surprise  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  handsome  young  lady,  who  had  paused  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  stood  waiting  with  an  air  of  quiet  self-possession  and  modest 
dignity  until  he  should  display  his  stock.  Though  dressed  in  a  shabby  drug* 
get  gown  she  had  the  bearing  of  a  princess,  and  the  pride  of  her  race  was 
legible  on  her  broad  open  front.  The  merchant  bowed  respectfully,  and 
said,  as  he  pushed  forward  one  of  the  bales  that  served  instead  of  chairs, 
'  Be  pleased  to  take  a  seat,  madame.  Had  you  sent  for  me  I  should  have 
obeyed  your  orders.  I  will  instantly  unpack  the  laces  and  silks,  the 
best  things  in  my  assortment.' — '  Show  me  your  kercbiefig  and  ribands/ 
siud  Agathe,  seating  herself  and  taking  the  cJiild  on  her  lap,  who  was 
beginning  to  gaze  curiously  around  her.  Mademoiselle  de  Colobrieres 
herself,  too,  began  to  observe  with  some  surprise  the  various  objects  in 
the  room.  The  bales  of  meiehandise  were  regularly  piled  up  at  one  end, 
and  belnnd  the  screen  made  by  them  la^  the  sleepinef  figure  of  a  man 
rolled  up  in  his  traveling  cloak.  His  silver  spurs  shone  in  the  faint 
light-,  and  his  gun  rested  against  the  wall  within  reach  of  his  hand. 
Tliis  measure  of  precaution  was  probably  occasaoned  by  the  bad  state  of 
the  locks  and  fastenings  in  the  castle,  and  by  the  important  amount  of 
specie  and  negotiable  paper  in  a  valise  that  stood  on  the  table.  The 
merobant  had,  apparently,  been  arranging  his  accouiits  at  the  moment 
Agathe  entered.  A  morocco  leather  portfolio,  the  pages  of  which  were 
fuU  of  figures,  lay  open  beside  the  valise,  and  from  the  latter  there  had 
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eicaped  handfbls  of  stx-lirre  pieces  mingied  wiih  look  A*ot,  The'* 
of  this  wealth  was  a  man  still  young  and  of  pleasing  appearance;  he 
did  not  appear  superior  to  his  condition  in  language  and  mannecs,  bat 
there  was  a  certain  intelligence  and  decision  in  his  countenance  thak 
stood  him  instead  of  high  breeding.  With  an  indifferent  anr  he  Arxak 
back  into  the  yalise  all  that  fine  coin,  the  sight  of  whidi  astonished 
Agrathe,  and  began  to  unfold  his  handkerchief  and  ribands.  Never 
had  Mademoiselle  Colobri^res  seen  such  magnificent  fabrics ;  there  were 
Smyrna  crapes,  and  Indian  satins  brocaded  with  flowers,  butterflies  and 
birds,  and  nbands  of  all  colomrs  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver.  The 
little  girl  cried  out  in  ecstasj  at  the  sight  of  all  these  fine  things;  while 
Agathe  looked  on  them  in  silence  with  a  bewildered  eye,  and  was  rathef 
embarrassed  how  to  declare  that  they  were  all  too  handsome  for  h^. 
The  merchant  apparently  did  not  g^ess  the  cause  of  her  hesitation,  for 
he  said,  pushing  aside  the  boxes  he  iiad  opened,  *  1  think  I  can  show  yon 
something  still  better.* 

^' '  Pray,  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  search  further,'  said  Agathe,  with 
a  sigh,  as  she  took  out  her  little  purse;  *  I  only  want  a  very  plain  hand- 
kerchief; something  simple  and  cheap.    All  these  things  are  too  elegantf 

*' '  Pardon  me,  madame  la  baronne^  nothing  can  oe  elegant  enough 
for  you,*  replied  the  merchant,  politely. 

"  *  I  am  not  Madame  Colobri^res,  said  Agathe,  blushing,  *  1  am  her 
sister-in-law.  It  would  not  be  becoming  for  a  young  lady  to  wear  soA 
sumptuous  things/ 

*^ '  Oh,  do,  do,  aunt,  dress  yourself  out  6ne  for  once!'  exclaimed  tbe 
diild;  '  you  have  never  done  so,  nor  we  either.' 

"  *  People  who  live  all  the  year  round  in  the  countiy  have  no  need  of 
80  much  dress,'  interposed  Mademoiselle  de  Colobri^res,  hastily,  in  hopei 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  child's  prattle ;  but  the  little  creature  was  too  mooh 
excited  by  tbe  splendid  things  the  merchant  continued  to  place  befoie 
her,  and  she  went  on  with  unchecked  volubility : 

*^ '  fiut  indeed,  indeed  we  ought  to  buy  all  these  things,  and  then  Nanott, 
the  exciseman's  daughter,  woiud  not  give  herself  such  airs  at  mass  when 
she  struts  before  onr  bench  with  her  gingham  frock  and  her  coi/fh  d 
papUlon.  We  should  have  new  clothes  like  her,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  mend  our  Sunday  clothes  every  Saturday.' 

''  Agathe  coloured  deeply,  and  with  much  confusion  of  manner  rebuked 
the  little  girl's  loquacity;  but  almost  instantly  overcoming  the  natural 
weakness  of  her  pride,  she  put  aside  the  glistening  silks  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  she  laid  her  light  purse  on  the  table,  saying  in  a  tone 
of  melancholy  dignity:  '  We  are  not  rich ;  here  is  all  I  can  lay  out  witih 
you  at  present.' 

*'  *  Never  mind,  mademoiselle,'  was  the  merchant's  eager  reply;  '  do 
me  the  honour  to  choose  whatever  you  may  please  to  require ;  you  will 
pay  me  another  time.' 

*^  Agathe  shook  her  head;  but  the  merchant  persisted :  -  You  can  dis* 
charge  this  little  debt  in  a  year,  if  convenient  to  you,  mademoiselle;  I 
shall  be  here  again  by  that  time.' 
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.  '*  'When  ihat  time  cornea  I  sball  not  be  here,*  said  MademoisdQe  de 

Colobri^res,  sadly.    ^  No  finery  is  needed  where  I  am  going,  bat  a  black 

woollen  gown  to  be  worn  all  the  year,  and  a  veil  that  is  never  changed.' 

^  <<  <  You  are  going  into  a  convent,  mademoiselle  ?'  said  the  merchant 

with  a  guarded  expression  of  surprise  and  interest. 

^^  '  Yes,  ere  long ;  and  really,^  she  continued  in  the  same  sad  and  re« 
n£p[ied  tone,  ^  I  have  no  need  of  such  things  as  you  have  shown  me. 
Oblige  me  by  letting  me  see  the  plainest  goods  you  have/ 

'^  The  merchant  went  to  a  bale  at  the  end  of  the  room  to  comply 
with  her  wishes,  and  while  he  was  unpacking  it,  Agathe  amused  hersefr 
with  looking  over  the  goods  strewed  before  her.  Among  them  lay  a 
portfolio  of  tolerably  good  engravings,  which  she  began  to  examine  with 
flome  curiosity.  Most  of  them  represented  polite  pastoral  scenes,  in 
which  plump  cupids  and  enamoured  deities  sported  with  dainty  shep« 
berdesses  and  innocent  swains  bedizened  with  pink  ribands ;  but  among 
these  idyllic  compositions  there  was  one  that  made  a  deep  impression  on 
llademoiselle  de  Colobri^res.  The  artist,  seized  with  a  tragic  inspiia> 
tion,  had  depicted  a  scene  of  monastic  life  in  all  its  horrors.  In  a  damp 
▼ault,  scarcely  lighted  by  an  expiring  lamp,  a  nun  lay  stretched  on  her 
lied  of  straw.  She  was  dying  immured  in  the  in  pact,  and  her  wasted 
bands  and  dim  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven  with  an  indescribable  expres- 
tfion,  Iiike  the  prophet  king  she  seemed  cryb'g  out  firom  those  depths 
in  a  hopeless  appeal  to  the  divine  mercy. 

^'  Agathe  gazed  in  dismay  on  this  dismal  image.  All  the  latent  re- 
pugnance of  her  soul  for  the  monastic  life,  all  her  loathing  for  the  vows 
she  was  about  to  pronounce,  were  suddenly  and  viofently  aroused;  she 
let  the  engraving  rail  on  her  lap  and  burst  mto  tears.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment the  merchant  came  back  firom  the  other  end  of  the  room.  A 
glance  at  the  engraving  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  this  outbreak  of 
grief,  and  he  said  with  evident  emotion,  '  You  are  going  into  a  con- 
vent, mademoiselle?  It  is  a  terrible  step,  if  you  are  not  led  to  it  by  a 
stroi^  vocation.  Pardon  me  if  I  venture  to  ofier  an  opinion  on  what 
concerns  you,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  ^ou  will  commit  a  crime 
against  yourself  in  thus  entering  the  grave  alive.  The  time  will  come, 
perhaps,  when  you  will  bitterly  regret  such  a  step.' 

<'  ^  Regret  it!  I  do  so  already!'  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Colobriires, 
whose  long  pent  feelings  now  broke  forth  uncontrolably ;  *•  I  loathe  a 
convent  life,  and  look  ^rward  with  dread  to  the  future ;  but  I  must  sub- 
mit to  my  fate.' 

*^  ^  You  have  a  father  or  a  mother  who  insists  on  this  sacrifice  ? 

"  *  No,  my  parents  are  dead.' 

<<  *  Indeed  ?     Then  who  constrains  you  Y 

'' '  Necessity,'  replied  Agathe,  bitterly.  <  A  nunnery  is  tiie  only  a^« 
lum  on  earth  K>r  a  poor  maiden  of  noble  blood,  and  in  such  an  asylum 
most  of  the  females  of  our  family  have  been  immured  in  the  prime 
of  life.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Ct^bri^res  to  sacrinee  us 
thus,  since  their  fortune  has  ceased  to  be  adequate  to  the  mabtenance  of 
their  ranL    Oh,  why  does  not  God,  to  whom  we  aire  devoted  in  spite  of 


ourselTes,  whydt^e^rlie  oot  t^iik^  us  from  A<r't^fad]%(ii4ieacvtto^i]m9ce<Dt 
heajrte  are  as  yet  bomid  by  na  tios  io  thk  :^Pi^d^' 1  .  ;  .  ,*     t,  ;     ■    i- 

«  Whilst  ^gatlie  spoke  diua,  looking  up  iOl  h^««<iA<Wijfeb(bdriMutiM 
eyes  filled  with  tear8»  the  raercha*t  g<MB«d  <Hi  her  ^v&feh  la  an^ar  «Kpites« 
sion  of  countenance.  The  man  was  really  superior. io  hia  ruigar  <foii^ 
tdon;  his  was  one  of  those  prompt  axfd  deaiam^nrttiu^ef,  which  fajdiat  iHttt* 
solute  will  and  daring  shrewdness^  oai^  themselves  triilmpliantbr  throsgli 
the  most  difficult  circumstances .  Such  were  the  qualities  to  which  Fieire 
Haragnon  already  owed  a  foitune  aoqiured  ill  haxardotia  ^)««iiihitaoB8. 
As  he  gazed  on  the  beautiful  and  high-bom  lady  who  now  beniher  taafii] ' 
eyes  to  the  ground,  and  seemed  abaiahed  at  having  buffued  a  stranger  to 
be  the  witness  of  her  unguarded  em^otion  and  the  oonfidaot  of  her  ae^refe 
sorrows,  Pierre  Maragnon  felt  that  the  moment  might  he  decisive  of  the 
future  destiny  of  them  both.  A  thought*  extravagant  idmost  to  wiM-* 
ness,  flashed  upon  his  mind.  With  Uie  same  quick  taot  that  he  exer* 
cised  in  all  his  dealings,  he  calculated  the  chances  of  the  viatter  beftm 
him;  they  appeared  favourable,  and  he  dared  to  coneeite  a  hojie,  a 
project;  viz.,  that  he  would  carry  off  Mad^nMiselle  de  Colobnu^res,  and 
marry  her,  he,  Pierre  Maragnon  I  To  any  one  who  ebuld  have  seen  inlo 
the  mind  of  Agaiihe  at  that  moment,  aueh  An  idea  Tfould  hare  seemed  the 
height  of  presumption  €^d  folly.  The  poor  yoang  lady  did  not  evCD 
take  any  notice  of  him  who  waa  ganng  with  audi  deep 'Scrutiny  upon 
her  beautiful  downcast  couatenatice.  In  the  eyes  of  the  lodigeBir 
daughter  of  the  barons  of  Colohvi^res^,^  a  merchant,  a  ro^icmr,  urae  nek 
a  man;  and  the  good^wiU  wiih  whWh  she  deigned  to  regard  JPierEe 
Maragnon  was  of  a  kind,  perhaps,  naoi«  4ai«oartif))uig  to  its  dbjeot- than 
woiild  have  been  mere  indifference*  The  first  necelsaiy  atep  waa  to 
bring  down  that  instinctive  piide  ef  her%  and  wmihikite  her  in^etente 
prejudice  by  a  direct  and  undis|fui6ed  attaek;  and  tfaisFieinie  Mamgnott 
resolved  to  do^  at  the  risk  of  incurriag  the  displeasure  of  Agatiie  i^Kti 
Ae  first  w(M'd  he  uttered, 

<'  <  You  will  think  me  very  forward*  madeitoiselle,*  heaaidi  in  a  gravc^ 
respectful  tone;  *  but  ad  I  have  spoken  nay  mktd  as  to  your  sitoatioiiy  I 
tliink  it  my  duty  also  to  give  you  this  advice»  Make  up  your  miad  to 
endure  any  thing,  rather  than  enteor  a  convent.  You  cannot  ramaiu 
with  your  family ;  i^ey  are  too  poor  to  keep  yeu ;  well*  then,  leave 
them  and  go  live  elsewhere.  Work,  if  it  he  neces8al*y  s  it  is  ndlAier  a 
disgrace,  nor  even  a  misfortune,  h  not  constant  toil,  with  freedcm, 
better  than  a  life  of  sloth,  cloistered  within  four  walls,  whence  you  can 
never  come  out,  alive  or  dead?' 

<< '  That  is  true^'  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Colobrih«f,  surprieed,  but 
not  offended  at  such  language.  '  If  I  toxM  renounce  my  nobility  and 
my  name,  my  course  would  be  taken  to-mocrow--4it  once.  I  would  go 
and  live,  no  matter  where^  by  the  labour  cf  my  hands,  rather  than  fae« 
come  a  nun.' 

^<^And  what  prevents  you,  mademoiselle?'  aaid  Pierre  Manlguon, 
boldly.  '  It  needs  only  a  slight  e£Bbrt  of  ooiiragev  and  yon  may  dMoend 
from  that  rank  which  imposes  so  twrible  a  aacciicenpon  yoo,  and  be- 
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C(Miemp&tUeiifWiiykai^  "  Yotsr-fcah^ttaifttJier  refiig^  than'th*  conyent, 
because  you  are  too  ooor  to^  EdMrry  li  man  6f  yotir  <mtx  qatstity ;  Imt  a 
Totariar  vo^ihbb'hlmailf  feHonate  to  wed  you  without  a  dower.' 

'<^  A  man  of  no  hMh  wobld  nevev  dare  to  ask  me  in  marriage/ 
TeplSed  Agathe,  naitelf  • 

*^*The  aituatfoo  in  whiok  yotrare  plaeed  may  prompt  some  one  to 
malaa  so  bold,'  noA  the  mertBhant  in  a  ixme  of  peculiar  meaning,  aod 
looking  her  ttoadilv  in  the  faoe. 

"8ke  underatood  him.  The  blood  rushed  into  her  cheeks :  her  eyes 
flashed  with  pride,  perhaps  with  indignation;  but  this  involuntary  move- 
meat  of  the  blood  sobsided  immediate^ ;  she  made  no  answer,  and  re- 
nuuned  thoughtfbL  Pierre  Maragnon  dmeraed  his  triumph  certain  when 
he  saw  her  ponder  thus.  Concealing  his  joy,  and  the  very  strong  feeling 
that  waa  akeady  taking  possession  of  his  soul,  he  began  again  to  descant 
on  die  &te  of  those  woo  become  nuns  without  any  special  vocation. 
Thongh  his  youth  and  his  gpood  looks  might  have  inspired  him  with  a 
certain  degree  of  eoniidenca,  he  had  the  good  sense  not  to  make  trial 
of  any  vulgar  means  of  seduction ;  he  said  not  a  word  of  what  waa 
passing  in  his  heart,  but  keeping  within  due  control  the  admiration, 
jningied  with  respect  and  tenderness,  vrith  which  the  beauty  of  Agathe 
hadmt  once  impresaed  him,  he  apfdied  himself  to  diacuasing  the  poasibility 
of  a  marriage  between  a  weaidi^  retttrier  and  the  deftcendarit  of  an 
illuatrions  and  utterly  rtdned  fatmly.  He  set  forth  his  own  position  in 
predae  terms ;  it  waa  proaperons;  •  An  orphan  from  his  childhood,  he 
owectto  kisonm  active  exertions  a  fortune  ten  times  the  fee^simple  value 
of  the  oaatie  and  estates  of  CoMbiidrea.  •  Agathe  hearkened,  confused, 
and'tempted,  net  by  herheart,  bat  by  her  reason,  which  told  her  that 
after  all  it  would  be  better  to  beoome  the  wi<b  of  the  merchant,  than  to 
be  shut  up  for  tibe  rest  of  her  days  in  a  nunnery. 

'« The  little  girl  had  Men  asleep  on  the  lap  of  her  young  aunt.  All 
waa  hushed  in  the  old  manor.  The  castellan  of  CololHwes,  far  from  suS'^ 
nectnijff  the  adfront  with  which  he  wat  thereateihed,  was  fast  asleep  beside 
Ida  wi^  and  dreamed  of  ftodiag  under  the  head  of  his  bed  a  fine  bag  of 
crowns,  with  which  he  had  the  castle  repaired^  and  bought  himself  a  new 
coat.  MademoiseUe  de  Colobri^res  and  Pierre  Maragnon  had  full  leisure 
to  confer  togadier,  and  when  the  dook  struck  midnight,  their  interview  waa 
not  yet  ended.  Agathe  nevertheless  had  not  made  up  her  mind.  The 
longer  she  refleeted,  the  mofe  she  felt  the  importance  of  the  consent  or 
refusal  she  waa  aboat  to  promouncev  Pale,  oppessed,  and  trembling,  she 
kept  silence,  or  replied  only  in  monosyllables  mingled  with  sighs,  to  the 
preasmg  argnments  with  wnScfa  Pierre  Mafagnon  strove  to  fix  her  waver- 
mg  purpose.  But  in  the  ooone  of  iluB  long  conference  he  had  made 
immense  progress.  MademoiaeUedeColobri^rea  was  insensibly  coming  to 
treat  him  as  an  equal,  and  more  than  once  she  ctdled  him  monsieiir.  At 
la8t>  unable  as  yet  to  decide,  she  said  : 

**  ^  la  the  pertinhation  into  whieh  all  this  has  Arown  me,  monsieur,  I 
camiot  oeme  to  any  deetakyo.  I  want  to  be  alone,  to  collect  my  thoughtSi 
and^y  to  Ood  before  i  give  yon  an  answer.    It  ia  now  kite  in  ihe 
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oigbt,  and  yoa  go  away  in  ihe  m6m!ttg;  well  then,  as  sooA «b ihe  4stt 
streak  of  dawn  appears  yondei*,  behind  the  hHk,  my  resokiCioii  viM 
have  been  taken.  If  I  do  return  to  meet  yen,  amt  tms  eastle  aoaiedi* 
ately ,  for  I  shall  have  resigned  myself  to  my  lot 

**  She  rose,  and  Pierre  Maragnon  replied  subnnsmely,  but  witk  deep 
feeling,  *  Your  weal  or  woe  are  in  your  own  haads,  mademcis^le;  may 
Heaven  inspire  you,  and  bring  you  hither  again  to-morrow  manuDg.' 

**  Agathe  took  the  sleeping  child  in  her  arms  and  skiwly  left  the 
room.  She  had  to  traverse  part  of  the  castle  to  readi  her  chamber. 
The  silence  of  night,  and  the  pale  moonbeams  fidlmg  on  the  disjointed 
floors,  imparted  to  those  vast  and  long  uninhaHted  halls  a  sad  and 
desolate  aspect  that  sank  with  a  chill  weight  on  her  sjants.  She  gaaed 
long  around  her,  as  if  to  confirm  to  hersdtf  the  total  ruin  of  her  hoose, 
and  passed  onwards,  pondering  on  the  haughty  penary  of  her  Aunilyy 
and  the  painful  contrast  between  such  pincmng  indigence  and  tiie  high 
nobility  of  descent,  which  was  her  sole  and  woful  dower.  On  entering 
her  little  chamber,  she  laid  the  child  on  the  bed,  and  sat  down  pen- 
sively before  the  prayer-desk.  Her  lamp,  whidi  she  had  left  bonungy 
shed  but  a  flickering  light  on  the  blackened  wood  carvings  that  (wo* 
jected  from  the  sombre  face  of  the  walls.  The  licking  of  the  iavinbla 
death-watch  was  heard  loudly  amid  the  deep  stillness,  as  the  creatiiie 
pursued  its  slow  work  of  destruction  on  the  elaboratly  scnkitiired  oak 
and  walnut.  Other  slight  sounds  occasionally  iBEtemipted  the  noisa 
made  by  the  insect,  as  €tie  hongry  mice,  running  about  behind  tibs 
wainscot,  brought  down  the  damp  crumbling  mortar  of  the  old  wafls. 
It  was  near  the  end  of  October ;  the  approami  of  winter  alteady  viade 
itself  felt,  and  as  the  night  advanced,  a  chiller  air  entered  throagh  the 
dilapidated  windows,  and  made  Agathe  shiver.  The  poor  girl  had  sank 
on  her  knees  and  wished  to  pray ;  but  whilst  her  heart  80i;Kbt  to  lift 
itself  UD  towards  God,  her  mind  was  lost  in  an  endless  mass  of  diODffht. 
Like  all  persons  who  are  hurried  along  by  no  passion  or  intense  feehngv 
she  yacillated  in  fear  and  doubt  between  the  two  sltematrres  befine 
her,  and  dreaded  that  whatever  her  choice  xnigfat  be  she  should  rcpeoC 
of  it  on  the  morrow.  Had  she  found  more  sympathy  and  tendcneM 
in  those  around  her,  fSeimily  affection  would  have  jmvuled  in  that  hour  o£ 
crisis,  and  she  would  have  bethooeht  her  of  tne  a£9ietion  and  afaame 
which  a  mStcUNance  would  cast  on  her  honse.  But  the  baron  took  no 
great  interest  in  her  fete,  all  his  stock  of  affeotionate  feelings  being 
engrossed  by  the  little  prattlers  whose  numben  grew  with  eveiy  year. 
When  all  his  pretty  brood  was  gamboling  about  him,  he  used  to  mil  into 
a  reverie,  like  the  woodman  in  the  tale  of  Little  Ponost,  and  caies- 
late  how  much  more  easily  he  should  rear  his  banthngs  when  he  ahoold 
have  got  rid  of  poor  Agt^e.  The  baroness  was  a  good  soid,  but  hsr 
distressed  condition  rendered  her  8el6sh,  and  forced  her  upon  a  ayslen 
of  ways  and  means,  which,  in  any  one  of  a  less  kindly  natiii%  wanll 
have  degenerated  into  sordid  scheming.  MadcmoisiUB  de  Colobci^ras 
plainly  felt  a!tt  this,  and  it  was  this  humiliating  and  painful  certaintyy  that 
made  Iwr  contemplate  widioat  dread  the  rage  and  iaadsgnatkin  of  fav 
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kmdbnedy  .whea  Ae^  sboiild  h«re  reoeired  tba  a/rtonnding  infteUigeBoe  of 
her  toamage^  Still,  hoiravwi  sbo  waTered;  and  as  often  happens  in  the 
most  important  droumstanoes  of  lile,  it  was  a  triflino^  incident  that  fixed 
har  decision.  Whilst  she  was  ixnmened  in  her  distracting  thoughts, 
and  was  observing  with  alarm  the  faint  twilight  that  already  hegan  to 
steal  upon  the  horizon,  the  child  moved  uneasily  on  the  hed  and  sighed 
in  some  unpleasant  dream.  Agathe  went  to  her,  raised  her  gently 
on  the  pillow,  and  kissed  her  soft  cheeks,  bathing  them  with  tears. 
This  woke  the  child,  who  instinctively  put  her  arm  round  her  aunt's 
nedky  muttering,  *  Show  me  all  you  bought  last  night  of  the  merchant^ 
aunt.' 

**  *  I  did  not  buy  anything/  siud  Agathe.  '  Come,  my  dear,  go  to  sleep. 

Or  shall  I  take  you  back  to  the  other  room,  to  your  brothers  and  sisters?' 

**  *  No^  I  will  stay  where  I  am,'  said  the  child  looking  round  her; 

*  mamma  promised  me  this  room  should  be  mine,  because  I  am  the 

eldest/ 

'^  *  Ha  I  and  she  told  you  you  should  have  it  soon? 
**  *  Immediately,  when  you  are  gone  to  the  nunnery,'  said  the  dbild 
with  tho  naif  sdfishness  which  children  cany  into  all  thieir  little  schemes. 
*«  *  To  the  nunneiy ! — I  will  not  go ! — and  I  leave  yon  my  cham- 
ber, Euph^mie,'  said  Mademoiselle  de  Colobrieres  starting  u^ 

**  The  child  sank  bade  on  the  pilbw  and  was  asleep  again  in  a  mo- 
ment. Agathe  took  from  the  drawer,  that  contained  her  all,  her  little 
enamelled  cross  and  her  prayer  book,  opened  her  door  softly,  traversed 
the  castle  with  firm  and  rapid  steps,  and  went  down  into  the  courtyard. 
Pierre  Maragnon  had  been  waiting  since  the  first  g^nse  of  daybreak 
vith  his  eyes  bent  on  the  great  d<^.  Doubtless  he  had  trembledin  his 
soul  at  the  thought  that  it  would  not  <^n  again,  for  his  pale  and  hac- 
gard  looks  told  of  an  anxious  night  At  the  sight  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Colobrieres  he  grew  still  paler,  and  then  the  blood  rushed  from  his  heart 
to  Ins  head  with  a  levulsion  &i  pride  and  ioy ;  but  instantly  overcommg 
his  violent  emotion  he  advanced  and  said  quietly  with  as  mueh  respeet 
as  thou^  he  were  addressmg  a  queen, '  Mademoiselle^  we  are  just  about 
to  start  if  you  please;  in  four  hours  you  will  be  in  Antibes,  and  you  will 
ihen  let  me  know  your  further  commands/ 

"  '  I  am  ready,  monriear,'  said  Agathe,  in  a  low  voices  modestly  but 
firml]f ;  <  but  instead  of  going  direct  to  Antibes,  we  must  pass  through 
the  village  of  St.  Peyre^  and  stop  then  an  hour.' 

*'The  mules  were  already  laden,  and  the  two  men  who  had  charge  of 
them  had  drawn  them  up  in  line  outside  the  castle  yaxd.  A  tall  young 
man,  the  same  whom  Agathe  had  seen  asleep^  with  his  gun  in  reach  or 
his  hand,  on  the  preceding  evening,  was  in  the  saddk  keqnng  discreetly 
ont  of  earshot ;  his  likeness  to  Pierre  Maxagnon  told  plainly  that  they 
were  of  dbe  same  blood  and  bore  the  same  name.  At  a  sign  from  the 
merehant  the  httle  caravan  berai  to  march.  Agathe  was  still  in  the 
haU,  looking  at  a  heap  of  silks,  laoes,  and  other  goods,  neatly  arranged 
Ml  the  sill  in  the  deep  lecess  of  a  wmdow.  Over  all  these  nne  thin^ 
and  placed  in  anuuuier  to  strUce  the  eye  at  once,  was  a  paper, on  which 
^ras  written:  From  Madraamselle  de  Colobrieres.    Hie  little  poise  con* 


Kbertvof  fcwAih^Ulfcybb!^^  '*\'/'  '^'''^  ' 

iwarmBi^  Agiathe/th^kito^  P9^  '^TKea  she 

8«id,  hurri^d^^,  <I^«'bBg()tee/'       ''  '   .' '    '    ''  ^    ^    '.  ^       ' 

<<  The  mferchttlt  led  tip disj-siddj^  Itorsb,  a  pb^onetM  ^mal;  At  to 
omny  the  four  s^s  of  A^oti^  friHc^'Mad^moid€lk''^olobri$f^  on  the 
crottpe,  ihoiinted,  and  setr  6ff  at  a  routtd  trot  The  caravan  wkJ  already 
out  of  si^ht  heyemd  a  futnof  the  road,  but  tUe  tratop  of  the  mules  and 
the  tinkling  of  their  beHs'were  audible. 

•*  When  they  reached  thefoot^f  th^hiH,  end  Wore  they  entered  the  tor- 
tuous road  leading  away  &om€plbbrl^res,  Agathe  turnea  back  and  looked 
her  last  on  the  castleef  her  fathers,  ft  was  a  look  full  of  sorrow  and  fond- 
ness that  poignantly  bespoke  all  the  feelings  of  her  soiil.  *  Fareyrell !' 
she  mentally  ejaculated,  ^  farewell  noble  abode,  whence  poverty  expels 
me  !  Had  I  been  allowed  to  pass  my  cheerless  existence  within  the  sh^ter 
of  those  ruined  walls^had  I  been  left  a  little  place  by  my  father*B  hearth, 
and  a  right  to  sit  at  the  scanty  table  where  I  should  not,  perhaps,  have 
always  found  my  daily  bread,  I  would  not  have  forsaken  my  family  and 
renounced  my  name.' 

^<  Her  tears  flowed  silently  as  she  thought  thus ;  she  wiped  them  away 
with  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  instinctively  clung  to  Pierre  Marag- 
non's  arm,  with'  a  close  and  timorous  giusp.  The  merchant,  proud  as 
a  monarch,  rode  with  head  erect  and  a  ^lad  heart,  thinking  of  the  hap- 
piness and  the  honour  that  awaited  him.  Once  out  of  sight  of  the 
castle  of  Colobri^s  he  put  his  horse  to  a  walk,  and  took  the  liberty  to 
ask  Agathe  if  she  had  any  particular  purpose  in  going  to  St.  Peyre. 

**  *  The  purpose  of  being  married  to  yon  this  very  day*  was  her 
reply. 

^'  The  heart  of  Pierre  Maragnon  thrilled  at  the  words.  In  his  ecstasy 
he  waa  near  raising  to  his  lips  the  small  hood  that  grasped  his  green 
ratteen  sleeve;  but  checking  himself,  he  only  replied  in  the  most 
res^iectfol  tone :  '  I  durst  not  have  taken  it  upon  me  to  presd  you  on 
this  subject,  mademoiselle  ;  and  yet  I  felt  that  the  most  proper  course 
you  could  take  was  not  to  postpone  the  honour  you  intend  to  do  me  ; 
your  determinaUon  delights  me.  If  you  please,  we  will  allow  my  people 
to  proceed  slowly,  and  we  will  ride  on  before  them.' 

'*  *  Yes,*  said  Agathe,  *  that  is  well  thought  of;  we  should  be  at  St 
Peyre  before  the  hour  of  mass.' 

''  The  merchant  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  turning  off  from  ihe  road, 
rode  across  the  fidds,  by  which  means  he  had  soon  outstripped  the  cara- 
van, which  was  proceeding  steadily  in  a  sunken  way,  so  deep  that  ill- 
disposed  persons  might  have  Iwn  there  in  ambush.  Agathe,.  frightened 
a  httle  by  the  brisk  pace  of  the  hors^,  drew  up  her  smajl  feet  imder  her 
petticoat,  and  clung  with  both  arms  to  her ,  companion,  who  at  that 
moment  looked  not  unKke  Pierre  of  Provence  carrying  off  the  fair 
Maguelone.  - 

**  It  was  about  seven  in  the  morning  when  the  young  couple  arrived 


In  froot  ,of  the.  chuscV,Q<*  St.fPjMro*.  ,  Tha  9Bm»Utar,  bad  alMbiy 
Tang  tbe  6rBt  mftin  Ml  but  t^e  village^  gOp4«tioa.w«ra  Iq  'the  fidds 
and  there  were  only  two  or  thjree  oldinqn  ahout  iheduvcdb^  basking  in 
ihe  sun.  The  merchant  fastened  Us  horsp  to  the  .palmesof  the  {iriest's 
little  garden,  and  aooompanied  l^denuNpeU^  da  Cobbii&rea  iiKko  tibe 
churchy  where  both  knelt  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  lonely  navew 
Agafte,  thou  making  a  sign  to  Herre' JDiiariigaon  to  wait  for  hec,  went 
into  the  sacristy,  where  she  found  the  cure  putting  on  his  robei^ 
assisted  bj  the  lad  who  was  to  aid  in  the  penonnance  of  the  masa. 
He  was  a  young  priest,  tolerably  well* read ;  a  man  of  tdenint  piety 
and  great  virtue.  Occasionally,  in  yisiting.  his  parishioners,  he  had 
called  at  the  castle  of  Colobri^rea,  and  Agatne  was  well  known  to  him. 

"  <  The  blessing  of  heaven  he  on  you,  mademoiselle ;'  he  exielaimed, 
as  A^athe  advanced  to  him  pale  and  trembling,  '  Has  any  thing  untor 
ward  nappened  at  Colobri^res  ?' 

'' '  No,  Monsieur  le  Cur^ ;'  she  replied,  '  it  is  myself  the  matter  oon«- 
cems,  and  I  am  come  to  bes^  you  will  hear  my  oonfession  immediately.' 

'^  The  cm^y  much  astonished,  motioj>ed  to  nis  litUe  clerk  to  retire,  and 
sat  down,  after  having  dosed  the  door  of  tho  sacristy.  Mademoiselle  de 
Colobri^res  then  knelt  down,  and  after  relating  what  had  occurred  on 
the  preceding  night,  she  told  him  the  resolution  she  bad  taken,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  she  was  come,  .  .The  case  waa  novel  and  embanass- 
lug^  Mademoiselle  de  Colobri^ea  was  an  orphan,  and  bad  attained  her 
majority,  so  that  she  could  dispose  of  her  own  hand ;  nevertheless,  her 
family  was  legally  empowered  to  resist  such  a  misaUiance  as  she  was 
ahQut  to  make.  Besides  this,  it  was  necessoiy  to  fulfil  the  previous 
formalities  required  by  the  ecplesiastical  laws  in  all  hut  extraordinary 
cases.  TI^  good  priest  refused  at  first,  hoping^,  perhnps^  t]\at  Agathe 
would  abandon  her  intention,  and  aUow  him  to  convey  her  back  quietly 
and  without  scandal  to  Colobri^res.  But  upon  the  first  word  he  uttered 
to  that  effect,  she  rose  aitd  said,  resolutely,  *  No,  MonsKeur  le  Cure,  I 
did  not  take  this  step  with  the  intention  of  afterwards  receding.  I  will 
go  with  Pierre  Maragnon  wherever  he  ohooses  to  take  me,  and  he  will 
marry  me  when  it  shall  so  {Jease  him ;  but  it  is  for  you  matter  of  con- 
science to  let  me  depart  thus.  Since  I  am  resolved  to  go  with  him,  were 
it  not  better  he  should  take  me  away  as  his  wife  and  not  as  bis  mistress? 
Alas !  if  we  both  commit  such  a  fault,  it  will  he  sorely  against  our  will. 

'^  This  way  of  putting  the  case  alarmed  the  cure.  He  waa  a.  truly 
religious  man,  of  a  timorous  conscience,  but  of  an  upright  and  derided 
character.  '  Mademoiselle,'  he  said,  after  some  reflection ;  '  I  consent 
to  marry  you ;  God  in  his  mercy  grant  that  you  may  live  afterwards 
without  regret  and  remorse  !  After  the  ceremony,  I  will  go  and  see  M.  le 
Baron  de  Colobrieres.  No  doubt  they  are  sewching  for  you  at  this 
moment^  and  any  surmise  will  have  been  adopted  hy  your  family  rather 
than  a  suspicion  of  what  is  actually  occurring.  I  will  intercede  for  you, 
but  1  fear  it  wHl  be  without  awl.  For  the  last  time,  I  intreat  you  to 
reflect :  are  you  fully  resolved  thus  to  for  ever  separate  firom  vour  fBr 
mHy,  who  will  never  think  of  you,  perhaps,  without  anger  and  shame?* 
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^*  My  gfeatett  dewre  k  that  ihey  mi^  hnAve  me/  tepKed  Agnifafl^ 
iinth  zDOonifal  det6reuiittiim>;  ^  bat  I  do  ii«t  hope  &ef  mSl,  Mtxsmmt 
le  Giit6  ;  and  vhea  I  left  Colobri^rees  I  Icnew  weU^^iat  it  was  lor  eyer.' 

**  The  our^  motioned  to  her  to  kneel  down  afifain,  and  after  prmfiag 
,  with  her  and  duly  accomplisbinff  all  that  should  raecede  &b  rdigioos 
ceremony,  he  told  her  to  go  and  wait  for  lum  in  the  dinrdi»  and  nftan- 
nrhale  to  send  Pierre  Manignon  to  him.  The  little  eleik  went  hy  die 
priest's  desire  and  fetched  two  <^  the  old  men  who  were  eitCing'  m  the 
hy  to  act  as  witnesses ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  afterwsrcbi  Fiene 
non  and  Agathe  de  Colohri^nss  were  married.  On  coming  «at  ef 
i  they  met  the  whole  caravan  which  had  jost  acrived,  aiid  Fieoe 
tfoing  up  to  the  young  man  we  have  seen  hefore,  said  to  him,  with  a  &oe 
beaming  with  proud  joy  as  he  pointed  to  Agathe,  ^  Take  her  hand, 
Jacques ;  she  is  your  sister/ 

"  That  same  aiftemoon,  whilst  the  new  married  coujde  were  on  their 
road  for  Marseilles^  the  curi  proceeded  to  Colobri^res.  The  baron  and 
his  wife  were  still  busy  with  conjectures  :  they  had  found  Agathe's  wed- 
ding presents  on  the  window-ledge,  but  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of 
ihem,  and  their  wits  were  perplexed  with  a  host  of  conjectures,  none  of 
which  approached  the  truth.  When  the  cur6  had  given  a  plain  state- 
ment of  nie  facts,  the  baron  burst  in  paroxysms  of  rage  and  indignation^ 
and  the  baroness  shed  tears.  In  spite  of  ner  natural  gentleness  and  in- 
dulgent disposition,  the  good  lady  was  also  incensed  against  her  sister-in- 
law,  and  cried  out  in  a  comical  transport  of  anger  and  distress :  *  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Colobridres  the  wife  of  Pierre  Mar^gpoion !  That  she  should 
have  been  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  loving  him  is  what  I  might,  per- 
haps, conceive ;  but  marry  him — never !' 

*^  The  Baron  de  Colobri^res  renounced  lus  sister  Agathe,  cursed  her, 
and  expressly  forbade  that  her  name  should  ever  be  uttered  in  his  presence 
After  this  solemn  declaration  he  had  a  bonfire'  made  of  brushwood  in 
the  great  court,  and  when  it  was  well  lighted,  he  sternly  flung  Agathe's 
presents  into  the  blaze.  The  baroness  sighed  piteously  when  she  saw 
the  brave  tissues  vanishing  in  the  flames,  and  mentally  computed  the 
number  of  new  dresses  that  might  have  been  made  out  of  what  was  soon 
but  a  handful  of  ashes.  But  she  knew  her  husband  too  well  to  ventore 
on  the  least  remonstrance ;  she  knew  that  the  worthy  man  woold  rather 
liave  seen  his  children  dad  in  lambskins,  like  the  pictures  of  little  St. 
John,  than  decked  in  garments  made  of  Pierre  Maraguon's  wedding 
presents.  With  a  heavy  heart,  she  locked  up  the  six  livros  fif^n  sens 
which  had  been  found  ontouched  in  the  purse;  and  considering  that  all 
diis  disaster  had  come  of  the  unlucky  ynak  to  spend  her  savings,  she 
made  a  vow  that  she  would  be  wiser  in  future.  Agathe's  example^ 
moreover,  was  a  warning  to  her  respecting  her  daughters.  None  of 
the  first  five  saw  their  eighteenth  year  under  the  paternal  roof,  but  were 
shnt  op  in  a  nunnery,  and  had  made  the  last  vows  long  before  the  age 
when  thdr  aunt  haa  chosen  to  marry  a  roturier  rather  than  take  £e 
veil" 
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Art.  X, — Bistory  of  the  Indian  Tribes  qfj^or^  America^  with 
Jiiograpkical  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Principcd  Chiefs^ 
Embelbshed  toith   One  hundred  and  twenty  carefully  cohured 
Portraits^  etc.  etc.      By  T.  L.  Mc  K£NN£Y,  Esq.  and  Jam£8 
Hai.Ih   Esq.       Philadelphia :    Rice  and  Clarke.    London; 
C.  GiljHn. 
In  taming   over  the  leaves  of   the  magmfioeni  pictsiire^book 
before  uSi  we  Tejoice  at  the  opportunity  it  affords  ns  for  departing 
from  the  tone  of  censure  in  which  we  have  too  often  felt  com- 
pelled to  speak  of  the  works  and  deeds  of  our  kinsmen  across  tike 
Atlantic.     For  once,  at  least,  they  cannot  accuse  us  of  scondol 
disrespect,  or  of  insular  prejudice,  when,  according  to  our  best 
ability^  we  recommend  nationality  in  Art,  as  the  one  thin^  beau- 
tiful, desirable,  and  needful  for  its  permanent  existence.     Inwards 
this  point  we  would  have  our  American  friends  strain  every  nerve: 
They  have  already  proved  themselves  steady  and  enthusiastic 
pikprims  along  the  world's  highways.   We  may  mention  the  names 
of  W  est,  Washington  Allston,  LesUe,  Sully,  in  proof  that  diey  can 
take  rank  among  the  most  admirable  Europeans,  when  they  deiffn 
to  paint  in  the  European  fashion;  nor  can  the  Londoners  or  we 
Florentines  forget,  that  in  his  'Greek  Slave,'  W.  Hiram  Powers 
has  put  in  a  very  strong  claim  for  the  championship  of  modem 
sculpture,  one  to  which  the  Rauchs,  and  the  Gibsons,  and  the 
Schwanthalers,  and  the  Bailys  would  find  it  hard  to  offer  a  re- 
joinder. In  all  revivals  and  adaptations,  however, — ^in  all  workingB 
after  this  antique,  or  the  other  tradition,  there  is  an  unsoundness, 
and  a  want  of  satisfaction,  the  end  of  which  can  be  but  mediocriiy. 
It  needs  but  to  walk  the  rounds  of  the  churches,  galleries,  and 
studios  of  Munich,  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  modern,  when  imitat* 
ing  ancient  Art.    There  has  been  no  want  of  earnest  study,  no 
want  of  unselfish  devotion  to  a  puinose,  no  want  of  sympathy  and 
patronage:  and  here  and  there  industry,  ingenuity,  ana  sincerity 
have   *  tossed   and  turned*   themselves,   have  accumulated  and 
wrought,  tall  the  result  is  all  but  a  creation, — all  but  a  work  of 
genius.    Yet  the  impression,  on  ourselves  at  least,  of  these  vaunted 
works  is  saddening.     It  is  painful  to  see  that  sympathy  will  not 
keep  pace  with  effort;  painful  to  be  compelled  to  admit,  (as  <me 
is  compelled  to  do,  a  score  of  times  evenr  hour,  by  some  flash  of 
recollection  of  the  glories  of  the  ancients,)  that  we  are  only  looking 
at  an  elaborate  mistake;  painful  to  anticipate  a  not  very  distant 
period,  when  Glyptothek  and  Basilica,  Fest-bau,  and  Alter  Heiligen 
KapeUe  will  be  reviewed  by  the  connoisseurs,  as  so  many  monu- 
x&ents  of  respectable  pedantry,  and  school  exercise;  more  praise- 


i^ttihj  for  kifttit,  ^i{tt!tern9i4%  sd  ik  ieiSththAkib^iiaM^  tbfis 
tJie  foUies  oi  haoiB  Quiiiie/or  littiii  tk&  ^bfurf  4>^t  after  tb 
fashion  of  a  dtMt  <»f  livawBra  With  whick  ikh'  ^0A%'  Fied«ricl 
of  Profifiia  chose  to  divemfy  the  nuda  iftreet  of  hia  filio^  ei^tel ! 

We  hiwo  dwelt  upon  Mtimch  because  die  name  6{  this  ditj 
is  in  every  one's  mouth;  but  it  isoiily  an  illustration  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times;  not  a  soHtarjr  instanee.    The  wot^y  jpersoii- 
ages,  who  imagine  they  are  advancing  the  cause  of  devotion  and 
authority,  by  attempting  to  bring  ba<S:  ehurdi  music  to  the  bar- 
barianism  of  the  Grefforion  chant,  ofier  another.  Why  are  these 
things  ?  Does  that  old  superstitious  fear  yet  linger  on  the  earth, 
which  mistrusted  creation  and  discovery  as  irreverent?  la  Ortho- 
doxy maintained  by  not  a  few,  because  it  saves  the  trouble  and 
cost  of  original  tliought?  These  questions  sound  almost  mon* 
strous:  yet,  muoh  of  the  artistic  criticism,  and  the  motives  held 
out  for  artistic  effort  in  the  present  day,  when  stripped  of  the 
verbiage  in  which  canters  of  all  classes  love  to  involve  them,  have 
no  wiser  principles  for  kernel.     Yet,  digressing  for  a  moment, 
let  us  thankfully  remark    how->-in  spite  of   all  this   laziness 
and  pedantry,  this  ap^l  to  a  spurious  devotional  spirit,  which 
overlooks  the  glorification  of  God  in  the  Present,  no  less  than  in 
the  Past — Genius  is  vindicating  itself:  how  the  necessities,  the 
materials,  and  the  social  arrangements  of  the  world  are  uncon- 
adously  calling  forth  and  shaping  productions,  which  Posterity 
may  admire  as   models.     Those  wnose  connoiaseurship  and  en- 
thusiasm, being  merely  an  affair  of  precedents  and  synods,  can 
see  nothing  of  the  poetry  which  belongs  to  every  effort  of  human 
ambition,  of  the  beauty  which  bears  company  with  every  step  of 
civilisation,  will  deride  us  as  utilitarian,  or  denoimce  us  as  at 
once  visionary  and  materialist,  if,  by  way  of  illustmtion,  we 
venture  to  assert,  that  in  the  magnificent  structures  which  steam 
conveyance  has  originated,  we  have  more  chance  of  a  new  order 
of  architecture,  than  in  all  the  porings  and  pryings  of  the  Pugin 
school  of  artists,  who  sanction  every  anadbronism  and  inconsis- 
tency of  past,  half-instructed  ages,  on  the  score  of  a  mystical 
sanctity,  and  demand  the  sacrifice  of  Criticism  at  the  altar  of  Faith. 
Let  all  memorials  of  the  past  be  reverently  preserved,  but  pre- 
served as  memorials,  not  models.    It  shouhl  be  our  task,  as  it  is 
our  privilege,  to  go  forward. 

Viewed  under  their  two-fold  aspect,  especially,  seeing  Aat  any 
thing  entirely  new  stands,  for  the  present,  at  so  heavy  a  disadvui- 
tage,  whatsoever  the  enchantment  ot  distance  may  do  for  Posterity*— 
all  collections  with^regard  to  the  aboririnal  inhabitants  of  America 
have  a  value,  which  every  year  win  only  increase.  Perhaps 
never  has  savage  life  worn  a  form  so  inviting  and  poetical,  as  m 
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H^Q9S»'  jtliMglagltihaiiWi leoiiflatrefcisni^  ior  huTn»>flim.ptigity»  opuld 
fk^ep,  ill  |ib€iirTi»f>9ti&tiff.«&jdck}j7!Ta^a^  jdxeaiaot.a  sevivgl  of 

^ttiU  DnaiijafaQl^jresi;  of*  encouragingly  afVer  ib^  iaabioa  of  '  ^ouog 
Epglfiiid/,  the  daiikco»  anA  ljb«  bait  idap,  wiih  all  their  dlBtinctive 
foElkia  of  MUdrassiaiid  ^nr-dreBs^  (iM  latter,  as  a  lady  tourist  has 
tc^d  u9  on.  ^txie  &stiYe  .occasions,  a  mere  simpla  ospre^'s  \nng,)-^ 
thiCHigli  it  irould  63cceed  the  boldness  of  any  Benodict  to  speak 
ev^a  leiMiently  oisauanhdom  aa  an  ^honourable  condition/  in  days 
like  these,  when  The  Schoolmistress  is  abroad  arousing  and  in- 
j^ijriting  the  '  womenkind,' — there  is  still,  undex  every  point  of 
view,  for  the  studious  or  for  the  sympathetic,  for  the  antiquarian 
or  for  the  artist,  for  the  wild  sportsman  or  the  closet  phibsopher,  a 
dignity,  a  charm,  and  a  poetry  about  the  Red  Man,  to  which,  not  the 
whole  library  of  trumpery  of  which  he  has  been  made  the  subject 
can  render  us  indifferent.    The  Americans,  then,  are  justified  in 
calling  attention  to  this,  as  a  great  national  work.    Few  rate  more 
highly  than  ourselves  the  magnificence  of  Audubon's  collections; 
the  artistic  power,  which  he  has  thrown  into  his  drawings,  giving  his 
ornithological  subjects  the  attractiveness  of  some  professed  picture 
by  Snyders  or  Landseer,  (distancing,  let  us  add,  Hondekbeter,  the 
court  painter  of  Poultry,  by  many  a  rifle's  length,)--few  have  en- 
joyed more  heartily  the  admirable  pages  wbicn  detail  his  wander- 
ingB,  and  describe  nis  specimens;  entertaining  (to  quote  Johnson's 
anticipation  of  Goldsmith's  Natural  History)  '  as  a  Persian  tale,' 
and  poetical  as  one  of  Christopher  North's  most  eloquent  rhap* 
Bodies  when  '  Ebomf  was  young;  yet,  in  right  of  subject,  we  must 
give  the  handsome  volumes  on  our  table  a  yet  more  distinj^ished 
place.     Nor  can  we  attempt  to  glance  at  their  contents,  without  a 
word  or  two  on  a  less  important  point,  in  which  the  Americans 
may  legitimately  take  pricte.  Their  manner  of  production  and  pub- 
lication is  most  praiseworthy.  Mr.  Whittingham  of  Chiswick,  it  is 
true,  might  suggest  that  tne  type  was  too  heavy  for  the  paper; 
and    it  would   strike  Mr.   Hullmanders   expenenced  eye,  we 
doubt  not,  that  in  sc»ne  half-dozen  specimens,  among  the  Utho» 
graphs,  the  grain  of  the  chalk  is  too  coarse  and  woolly  to  pass 
muster  in  these  perfected  dajrs  of  the  art.    But  the  above  objec- 
tions are  trifling: — hinted,  pexadventure,  merely  to  keep  up  our 
oharacter  as  just  criticfl^  whose  habit  it  has  been,  from  time  im* 
memoiial,  to  indulge  their  spleen  by  dedaiing  '  that  the  picture 
would  have  been  better  painted,  if  the  painter  would  have  taken 
more  jtarouble.' 
YOL.  xxxvn,  NO.  Lxxrv.  2  i 
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It  seems  an  Irish  beginmng  to  open  ihe  tiiiid  vcfamw 
but  the  reason  is  ready  in  tke  *  Hiirtoiy  of  the  Indian  Tribes* 
eontained  therein,  and  onr  Tint  is  merely  *  paasiBg  one.     For  if 
the  physii^ogists,  philologists,  and  o&er  ^  oimmng  men*  of  Scieaoe^ 
hare  failed  to  ascertain,  past  eontest,  whether  the  AmerieaA  TndiwM 
were  or  were  not  of  the  Tartar  stock, — ^if  1^  sigmfication  of  the 
great  coincidence  between  the  word  ^  An,  ha^  as  a  definition  of  wk 
lln^sh  park  ditch,  and  the  same  appeUatkm  given  by  the  Sioox 
to  the  falls  of  St  Antony,  is  still  fiur  from  being  duly  a^yreorted ; 
— if  antiquarians  are  not  precisely  amed  how  &r  the  hiesroglyw 
phical  pamtings  of  the  Mexicans^  and  the  unooatlL  qrmbols  and 
effigies  which  emboss  the  Yucatan  temples,  '  coincide'  with  the 
patterns  rather  than  drawings  on  the  buffiJo^«kins  of  the  Westran 
Indians, — if,  to  quote  the  author  of  the  Introductory  Essay  befime 
us,  '  nothing  can  be  more  unoertain,  and  mcMe  imworthy,  we  wiH 
not  say  of  credit,  but  of  eonsideration,  than  their  eailiCT  traditionBi 
and  probably  there  is  not  a  single  fact,  in  all  th^  history,  supported 
by  satisfactory  evidence,  which  occurred  half  a  century  previously 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Europeans; — wherefore  should  we 
vex  our  readers  with  splitting  theories,  and  epinning  disquisitions? 
Again,  to  touch  the  modem  history  of  the  Indians,  — were  it  ever  so 
sketchily , — would  lead  us  into  a  review  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  inter- 
esting collections,  and  Mr.  Stone's  spirited  and  elaborate  histories 
and  biographies; — ^into  glancing  over  such  memoirs  of  the  war-time 
as  the  Mrs.  Grants  and  Mrs.  Bleeckers  contributed  (since  Woman's 
testimony  has  always  its  special  value,  as  embracing  points  which 
her  lordfy  master  disdains  to  observe).     We  should  nave  to  ciy«^ 
iaVlue  into  the  smallest  solid  space  the  amount  oX.  &ot8  iad  features 
to  be  got  out  of  the  writings  of  Fenimore  Co(^^,  the  Irvinga, 
and  Bird.     A  more  romantic  library  still  remains  to  be  ran* 
sacked,  that  of  missionary  enterprise,  somewhat  sentimentally 
opened,  some  fourteen  years  since,  oy  Mr.  Came;  but  containing, 
we   apprehend,  abundance  of  matter,  for  the  thinker,  or  the 
painter,  or  the  philanthropist.     Enough,  on  the  present  occasion, 
then  to  say,  that  the  variety  of  materials  seems  in  some  degree  to 
bave  puzzled  the  writers  of  the  Prefatory  Essay,  as  well  as  ourselves. 
The  days  of  laborious  ccwicentration  are  gone,  and  perhaps  it  were 
too  extreme  to  expect  that  they  should  be  revived  K>r  this  occasion 
only,  when  the  task  to  be  done  was  merely  to  make  up  a  hand- 
some introduction  to  a  picture-book.    If,  as  we  believe  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  would  tell  us,  our  Lodges  have  sometimes  *  forced  their 
facts,'  in  writing  the  biographies  of  our  Illustrious  Personawes,^f 
Comeys  poke  their  heads  out  of  remote  comers  to  prove  that  our 
D'lsraelis  are  somewhat  ffiven  to  the  Japanese  fashion  of  merwnmA' 
makinff,  when  busy  over  Sieir '  Curiosities  of  Literature,* — &r  be  it 


t  nBj  on  peaoefnl  llioaghta  mtent,  to  do  mote  ihaa  hint,  that 
liere  or  there  is  a  flimsiness  or  an  inaccuracy,  or  a  want  of  that 
grasp  of  the  whole  subject,  for  which  the  memory  of  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  the  hand  of  a  finished  artist,  are  alike  demanded. 
Setter  than  picking  of  notes,  than  complaining  of  facts  carelessly 
collected,  or  of  style  left  in  the  unweeded  state  of  nature,  will  it 
he  to  offer  the  reader  a  sample  of  the  introductory  matter  to  the 
Tohime»  The  followanff,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  part  of  the 
}iaatoiTf  as  one  amcmg  me  pieces  Justificaiives  upon  which  it  haa 
been  founded.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  touching  and 
ocMsplete  iUuafantioin  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  savage 
USb: — 

**  Certain  mnrders  were  committed  at  Phiine  da  Chien  on  the  Upper 
Sfianssippi,  in  1827,  by  a  party  of  Indians,  headed  by  the  famous 
Winnebago  chief,  Red  Bird.  Measures  were  taken  to  capture  the 
ofiendera,  and  secure  the  peace  of  the  frontier.  •  #  *  Information 
of  these  movements  was  giyen  to  the  Indians^  at  a  council  then  holding 
St  the  Butte  des  Morts,  on  Fox  Biver,  and  of  the  determioation  of  the 
United  States'  goyemment  to  punish  those  who  had  shed  the  blood  of 
our  people  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  Indians  were  faithfully  warned  of 
the  unpending  dang^,  and  told,  that  if  the  murderers  were  not  surren- 
dered, war  would  be  carried  in  among  them,  and  a  way  cut  through 
their  countT}^  not  with  axes,  but  guns.  They  were  advised  to  procure 
a  surrender  of  the  guilty  persons,  and,  by  so  doing,  save  the  innocent 
fi*om  suffering.  Runners  were  dispatched,  bearing  the  intelligence  of 
this  information  among  their  bands.  Our  troops  were  put  in  motion. 
The  Indians  saw,  in  the  movement  of  these  troops,  the  storm  that  was 
hang^g  over  them.  On  arriving  at  the  portage,  distant  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  Butte  des  Morts,  we  found  ourselves 
within  nine  miles  of  a  village,  at  which,  we  were  informed,  were  two 
of  the  murderers,  Red  Bird,  the  principal,  and  We«kaw,  together  with 
» large  party  of  warriors.  The  Indians,  apprehending  an  attack,  sent 
a  messenger  to  our  encampment.  He  arrived,  and  seated  himself  at 
our  tent  door.  On  inquiring  what  he  wanted,  he  answered,  ^  Do  not 
strike.  When  the  sun  gets  up  there '  (pointing  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
heavens)  *  they  will  come  in.*  To  the  question  '  who  will  come  in  V  be 
answered,  *Red  Bird  and  We-haw.  Having  thus  delivered  his 
message,  he  rose,  wrapped  his  blanket  about  him,  and  returned.  This 
was  about  noon.  At  three  o'clock  another  Indian  came,  seated  himself 
in  the  same  place,  and  being  questioned,  gave  the  same  answer.  At 
sun-down,  another  came,  and  repeated  what  the  others  had  said.** 

We  must  proceed  with  this  romance  of  savage  life,  as  told 
by  Mr.  Mc  Kenney,  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Barbour,  the 
then  Secretary  of  War.  The  wildness  of  the  incidebt  acquires 
m.  additional  local  colour  firom  the  prosy  and  florid  style  of  Aine« 
ricaa  narration,  which  ^  we  would  npt  destroy  or  lessen.     The 
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reader,  then,  must  ezciifie  someflulbg  of  ^iblbdlyy  for  the  sake  %£ 
eharacter, 

'^  You  are  already  informed  of  onr  arrival  at  tlud  plane  on  tbe  dlirt 
uUimOf  and  that  no  movem^t  -yras  made  to  <»pttire  the  two  mnrdcfeetq^ 
who  were  reported  to  ns  to  be  at  the  village  nine  miles  abore,  on  acoomifc 
of  an  order  received  lyy  Major  WMstler  from  General  AtHnsoDy  £reeiin|^ 
him  to  wait  his  arrival,  and  meantime  to  make  no  movement  of  amg^ 
kind.     We  were,  therefore,  after  the  ne^essaiy  arrangements  for  debnei^ 
and  security,  &c.»  idly,  but  atixiously,'  wamng  his  anrnl^  when,  eft 
about  one  o*clock  to-day,  we  descried,  coming  in  the  diieetian  of  the 
encampment,  and  across  the  portage,  a  body  ci  in^uuu,  aeme  moonfted, 
and  some  on  foot.     They  were'  first,  when  discovered,  on  a  naoend,  end 
descending  it,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  we  oonld  discern  three  fl^jS^ 
two  appeared  to  be  American,  and  one  white;    •     e     *     •    ^q^  Jq 
half  an  hour  they  were  near  the  river,  and  at  the  crossing-place,  when 
we  heard  singing :  it  was  announced  by  those  who  knew  the  Dote%  to 
be  a  death-song^  when  presently  the  river  bmng  only  about  a  hundred 
yards  across,  and  the  Indians  approaching  it,  those  wno  knew  him  said» 
'  It  is  the  Red  Bird  singing  his  deaih-song*    On  the  moment  of  their 
arriving  at  the  landing,  two  scalp-yells  were  given,  and  these  were  also  by 
the  Red  Bird.     The  Menomlniea  who  had  accompanied  us  were  lyings  io 
Indian  fa^on,  in  different  directions  all  over  the  hill,  eyeing,  with  a  care- 
less indifference,  this  scene;  but  the  moment*  the  yells  were  given,  they 
bounded  &om  the  ground,  as  if  they  had  been  shot  out  of  it,  and  ruaniiig' 
in  evejy  direction,  each  to  his  gun,  seized  it,  and  throwing  back  the  pen, 
picked  the  touch-hole,  and  rained.     They  knew  well  that  the  yells  were 
scalp'^ellSf  but  they  did  not  know  whether  they  indicated  two  to  he 
taken^  or  two  to  he  given,  but  inferred  the  first.     Barges  were  sent 
across  where  they  came  over,  the  Red  Bird  carrying  the  white  flag,  ai)d 
AVe-kaw  by  his  side.     Wliile  they  were  embarking,  I  passed  a  few  yards 
from  my  tent,  when  &  rattle-snake  ran  across  the  path  :  he  was  stnu^ 
by  Captain  Dickeson  with  his  sword,  which  in  part  disabled  him,  when 
I  ran  mine,  it  being  of  the  sabre  form,  several  times  through  the  bo^, 
and  filially  through  his  head,  and  holding  it  up,  it  was  cut  off  by  a 
Menominie  Indian  with  his  knife.     The  body  of  the  snake  £sllh)g,  was 
cauffht  up  by  on  Indian,  whilst  I  went  towaids  one  of  the  fires  to  bum 
the  nead>  tliat  its  fangs  might  be  iunoxioits,  when  another  Indian  came 
running,  and  begged  me  for  it;  I  gave  it  to  him.     The  object  of  both 
was  to  niake  medicine  of.  the  reptile.     This  was  interpreted  io  be  a 
good  omen,  as  had  a  previous  killing  of  one  a  few  mornings  before  qn 
Fox  river,  and  of  a  bear.     *    ♦     •    ♦ 

"  By  this  time  the  murderers  were  landed,  accompanied  by  one  hnm* 
dred  and  fourteen  of  their  principal  men.  They  were  preceded  and 
represented  by  Caraminief  a  chief,  who  earnestly  negged  that  the  pri- 
soners might  receive  good  treatment,  and  under  no  cbcnmstanees  he 
pot  in  irons.  He  appeared  to  dread  the  military,  and  wkhed  to  sur- 
render tliem  to  the  avb-agent,  Idr.  Marsh.    His  addi^ss  hang  made  te 
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me,  I  told  him  it  was  proper  he  should  go  to  the  great  chief  (Major 
'Whis^ilery)  and  dnit  aa  fcr  a^.ldbr.  J4ltmh'fl  juceaenoe  might  be  agreeable 
<tD  them,  they  should  hftve  it  there*     He.  appeared  conteot,  and  moved 
'^HOi  fi)llowed  by  the  ixien  of  hia  bands:  the  fied  Bird  bebg  in  the  centre, 
^th  his  white  Bag;  -whilst  two  other  flft^y  American,  were  borne  by  two 
chieft,  in  thefirant  and  rear  of  the  line.  The  miHtarv  had  previously  been 
diwwn  ottt  in  hne.     The  Menominie  and  WabanocW  Indians  squatting 
about  in  gixnips  (looking  curious  enough^  on  the  len  flank,  the  hand  of 
music  on  the  right,  a  little  in  advance  of'^the  line.    The  murderers  were 
tnttched  up  in  £ront  of  the  centre  of  the  line,  some  ten  or  fifteen  paces 
fipom  which  seats  were  arranged,  and  in  front  of  which,  at  about  ten 
races,  the  Hed  Bird  was  halted,  with  his  miserable  looking  companion 
We-Kaw,  by  his  side,  while  his  band  formed  a  semicircle  to  their  right 
and  left.     All  eyes  were  fixed  upon,  the  Red  Bird,  and  well  they  might 
be;  for,  of  all  the  Indians  I  ever  saw»  he  is  decidedly  the  most  perfect  in 
form,  in  £aoe,  and  in  motion.     In  height  he  is  about  six  feet,  and  in 
proportion,  exact  and  perfect.  *  *  *  His  head  too, — nothing  was  ever  so 
well  formed.     There  was  no  ornamenting  of  the  hair  after  the  Indian 
fashion:  no  dubbing  it  up  in  blocks   and   rollers   of  lead   or   silver; 
no  loose  or  stragglmg  parts,  but  it  was  cut  after  the  best  fashion 
of  the  most  refined  civilised  taste.     His  face  was  painted,  one  side  red, 
the  other  a  little  intermixed  with  green  and  white.    Around  his  neck 
he  wore  a  collar  of  blue  wampum,  beautifully  mixed  with  white,  sewn 
on  a  piece  of  doth,  and  covering  it,  of  about  two  inches  width,  whilst 
the  daws  of  the  panther,  or  large  wild  cat»  were  fastened  to  the  upper 
rim,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  other,  their  points  down- 
ward and  inward,  and  resting  upon  the  lower  rim  of  the  collar;  and 
around  liis  neck,  in  strands  of  various  lengths,  enlarging  as  they  de- 
scended, he  wears  a  profusion  of  the  same  kind  of  wampum  as  had  been 
worked  so  tastefully  mto  his  collar.     He  is  clothed  in  a  Vankton  dress, 
new,  rich,  and  beautifiil.     It  is  of  beautifully  dressed  elk  or  deer  skin; 
pore  in  its  colour,  almost  to  a  dear  white,  and  consists  of  a  jacket,  (with 
nothing  beneath  it,)  tike  sleenrat  of  which  are  sown  so  neatly,  ns  to  fit  his 
finely  turned  arms^  leaving  two  or  three  niches  of  the  skin  outside  of  the 
sewing,  and  then  again  three  or  four  inches  more,  which  is  cut  into 
strips,  as  we  cut  paper  to  wrap  round  and  ornament  a  candle.     All  this 
made  a  deeip  and  rich  fringe,  whilst  the  same  kind  of  ornament  or 
trimming  continued  down  the  seams  of  his  leggines.    These  were  of  the 
same  material,  and  were  iidditionally  set  ofiTwith  blue  beads.     On  his 
feet  he  wore  mocassins.    A  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  wide,  and  half  a  yard  long,  by  means  of  a  strip  cut  through  its 
middle,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  through  of  his  head,  rested,  one  half 
upon  his  breast,  and  the  other  on  his  back.    On  one  shoulder,  and  near 
his  breast,  was  a  large  and  beautifully-ornamented  feather,  nearly  white: 
and  on.  the  othei^  and  opposite,  was  one  nearly  black,  with  two  nieces  of 
wood  in  the  form  of  compasses  when  a  little  open,  each  about  six  iaehes 
long,  richly  wrapped  roimd  with  porcupine  qmils,  dyed  velknr,  red  and 
Uue,  and  on  the  tip  of  one  shoulder  was  a  tuft  of  red  ayed  horse-hair, 
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eurled  in  part,  and  mixed  up  ynth  other  ormunentB.  Across  Us  lireaii^ 
in  a  dia^nal  position,  and  Donnd  tight  to  it,  was  his  mu>pipe,  at  least 
three  feet  lon^,  richly  ornamented  with  feathers  and  horse  hair,  dyed 
red,  and  the  bills  of  birds,  &c.  whibt  in  one  hand  he  held  the  white  u|^ 
and  in  the  other  the  pipe  of  peaoe.^ 

We  hope  our  readers  have  Catholicity  enough  to  excuse  this 
Grandisonian  minuteness,  marvellous  in  a  people  so  given  to  ^otipf^ 
a-head  as  tlie  Americans.  But  if  such  is  the  taste  of  tlieir  Con- 
gress orations,  how  shall  their  national  literature  escape?  Tlie 
sentimental  touches  in  the  passage  which  follows  (little  needed^ 
let  us  observe,  by  a  scene  intrinsically  poeUc  and  pathetic)^  aie 
as  oddly  characteristic  of  the  most  utilitarian  nation  under  the 
sun,  as  the  above  anxious  enumeration  of  the  poor  Red  Bird's 
toilette  trumperies. 

"  There  he  stood.  He  moved  not  a  muscle,  nor  once  changed  the 
expression  of  his  face.  They  were  told  to  sit  down,  fie  sat  down 
with  a  grace  not  less  captivating  than  he  walked  and  stood  (  !  !  )  At 
this  moment  the  band  on  our  right  struck  up  Pleyel's  hymn  ♦  •  • 
when  the  hymn  was  played,  he  took  up  his  pouch,  and  taking  from  it 
some  kinnakanie  or  tobacco,  cut  the  latter  after  the  In£an  fasfion,  then 
rubbed  the  two  together,  filled  the  bowl  of  his  beauttfixl  peace  pipe^ 
struck  fire  with  his  steel  and  flint  into  a  bit  of  spunk,  and  l^hted  it  and 
smoked.     ♦     ♦     •     ♦ 

'*  I  could  not  but  speculate  a  litde  on  his  dress.  His  white  jacket^ 
with  one  piece  of  red  upon  it^  appeared  to  indicate  the  purity  of  his  past 
life,  stained  with  but  a  sinffle  crime ;  for  all  ame  that  ttie  Bed  Bird 
had  never  before  soiled  his  nngers  with  the  blood  of  the  white  man,  or 
committed  a  bad  action.  His  war-pipe,  bound  close  to  his  heart, 
appeared  to  indicate  his  love  of  war,  which  was  now  no  longer  to  be 
fi^atified.  Perhaps  the  red  or  scarlet  cloth  may  have  been  indicatiTe  of 
his  name,  the  Red  BirdJ* 

The  above  receives  a  last  touch  of  whimsicality  little  meditated^ 
as  being  subscribed  by  onOi  who  '  writes  in  haste.' 

'<  All  sat,  except  the  speakers,  lAoBe  addresses  I  took  down.  *  * 
They  were  in  substance,  that  they  had  been  leqmred  to  bring  in  die 
murderers.  They  had  no  power  over  any  exc^t  two,  and  these  had 
voluntarily  agreed  to  come  and  give  themselves  up.  As  thdr  friends 
ihey  had  come  with  them.  They  hoped  their  wlute  brothers  woukl 
agree  to  receive  the  horses,  (they  hall  with  them  twenty,  perhaps,) 
meaning,  that  if  accepted^  it  should  be  in  commutation  for  the  lives  d 
their  two  friends.  They  asked  kind  treatment  for  them,  earnestly 
begged  that  they  might  not  be  put  in  irons  ;  that  they  should  all  have 
something  to  eat,  and  tobacco  to  smoke.  We  advised  them  to  warn 
their  people  against  killing  ours,  and  endeavouring  also  to  impress  them 
with  a  proper  conception  of  the  extent  of  our  power,  and  of  iiheir 
weakness,  &e. 
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*|HaTiQ|^  heavd  this,  the  Red  Bixd  stood  up ;  the  oommandiog  officer* 
Major  Whigtler,  a  few  paces  in  adyaaoe  of  the  centre  of  his  line,  facing 
lum«  After  a  pause  of  a  minut^  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  troop,  and 
a  firm  composed  observation  of  hispeople,  the  Red  fiird  said,  looking  at 
Major  Whistler,  *  I  am  ready*  xhen,  advancing  a  step  or  two,  he 
paused  and  added,  '  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  irons,  let  me  be  free. 
1  have  g^ven  my  life,  it  is  gone,*  (stooping  down  and  taking  some  dust 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  and  blowing  it  away,)  *  Kke  this  •  ♦  » 
I  would  not  have  it  back.  It  is  gone.'  He  threw  his  hands  behind 
Idm,  to  indicate  that  he  was  braving  all  things  behmd  him,  and  marched 
tip  to  Major  Whistler,  breast  to  breast.  A  platoon  was  wheeled  back- 
ward from  the  centre  of  the  line,  when  Major  Whist-ler  stepping  aside^ 
the  Red  Bird  and  We-kaw  marched  through  the  line,  in  charge  of  a 
file  of  men,  to  a  tent  that  had  been  provided  in  the  rear,  over  which  a 
nard  was  set.  The  comrades  of  the  two  captives  then  left  the  ground 
by  the  way  they  had  come,  taking  with  them  our  advice,  and  a  supply 
of  meat  and  flour  (  I !  !  ). 

"  *  *  *  The  Red  Bird  does  not  appear  to  be  thirty,  yet  he  is  said 
to  be  over  forty     •    *     *.'*— -Vol  iii.  pp.  36  to  39. 

The  Red  Bird  died  in  prison.  We-kaw,  as  generally  hap- 
pens to  the  (XAfidaut,  aJioB  the  ehabbier  fellow,  ana  greater  rascal 
of  the  two,  was  let  off;  and  conies  in,  moreover,  for  a  reputation. 
Ihere  are  desperate  difficulties,  we  know^  inherent  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  uniform  of  *•  Major  Whistler  and  his  men'  are  sad 
stumbling-blocks  in  any  painter's  way,  as  Horace  Vemet  could 
tdl  us:  and  it  would  require  consummate  tact  to  rescue  the  heroic 
Bed  Bird  and  the  sneaking  deeded  We-kaw  if  drawn  out 
in  all  their  bravery  as  described,  from  certain  May-day  and  mas- 
querade associations,  which  no  sane  artist  would  care  to  conjure 
up.  Still  we  hold  tliat  an  Allston  would  have  been  more 
honourably  and  profitably  employed,  as  concerns  Art,  in  trying  to 
harmonise  such  objects  as  these,  and  thus  to  add  to  the  world's 
stores  of  beauty — ^than  in  measuring  himself  against  the  ancients 
by  once  again  painting  *  Jacob's  Dream,*  or  entering  the  lists 
against  the  beauty-painters,  who,  like  'most  women,  have  no 
raarecter  at  all,'  by  devoting  time,  pains — aye,  and  poeticdi 
tiiou^ht,  too — to  his  *  Rosalie  fistening  to  Music,'  or  to  the  thou- 
sandtii  presentiment  of  *  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,'  the  best  how  infi- 
nitely below  Shakspeare! 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  portraits,  and  the  anecdotage  which 
accompanies  them.  The  first  is  properiy  enougb  that  of  *  Red  . 
Jacket,'  as  the  white  men  chose  to  call  the  *  Keeper  Awake'  of  the 
Senecas.  Is  there  not  *  an  acted  buW  in  this  portrait — an  inconsis- 
tency which  ou^t  not  to  have  escaped  the  projectors  of  a  national 
work?    *  Red  Jacket'  was  a  professed  hater  of  the  white  men — 
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a  contetnnei-,  we  are  e^tpresdly  told^'  of  ^eir  ifkstitit&iB-^^e 
point  of  '  disdainmg  to  use  anj  language  save  IfiB  own.'     T^ 
here  is  this  stickler  Tot  his  nationality  handed  down  to  posten^, 
in  the  blue  coat  and  Wa^ngton  medal  of  those  he  abominated  I 
It  is  true  that  all  over  the  world  we  could  find  other  portraits  of 
the  uncompromising,  in  like  apparel,  were  we  to  fleek  I     *  JBirii- 
kalwa/  the  second  subject  in  the  ^liery-^nominallj  and  legaHy 
head  of  the  Shawanoe  nation,  is  a  lar  more  genuine^lookmg  per- 
sonage, at  least  in  a  picture: — ^his  nose  garnished  with  a  gtob- 
cent-shapcd  ring;  his  eaxs  with  cruel-looking  a{ypeBdagea;  his 
head  with  a  comb  or  top-knot  of  scarlet  feathers  (with  a  few  ciia- 
lised  '  odds  and  ends'  of  riband),  as  bristling  with  defiance  as 
Chanticleer  Bantam's  own  1     This  fiery  personage  seems  to  have 
understood  a  joke*  as  little  as  the  editor  of  *  My  Grandmother's 
Re^aew/  in  the  days  of  Byron.   Being  jeered  on  the  laying  adde  of 
his  one  garment  during  certain  warlike  operations,  as  tnough  he  had 
been  a  coward  who  had  dropped  his  'meffables'  while  running 
away,  he  undertook  a  foray  or  razzia^  to  wipe  awa^  this  stain  on  his 
character: — and  it  was  one  of  the  express  conditions  of  the  peace 
which  followed  his  victorious  arm«,  sealed  by  the  present  of  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  that  Kishkalwa's  *  vestment'  (to  quote  the 
precise  noun  which  transatlantic  scrupulosity  enjoins)   should, 
indeed,  be  henceforth  remembered  among  the  *  unmentionaUes.' 
*  Shingaba  W'Ossin  ;   or,  Image  Stone/    a  Chippewa   Indian, 
has,  also,  a  fine,  unsophisticated  head  ;  though,  unlike  '  Red 
Jacket/  he  was  so  fer  in  advance  of  his  tribe,  as  to  encourage  in- 
vestigation with  regard  to  a  Manitou  or  object  sanctified  bj 
superstition — the  huge  mass  of  virgin  copper,  known  to  all  mi- 
neralogists and  American  touristji  as  eadstmg  on  the  Outanogon 

•  The  *  Book  of  Offences*  (a  work  which,  by  the  way,  we  beg  to  commend  to 
some  comic  moralist  in  search  of  a  subject)  Would  Teceive  some  of  it«  most 
carious  pa^  fkom  thahistory  of  san^e  li£e.  It  it  inl^^Ugiblo  evaogk  thst^ 
loss  of  a  Tirile  garment  shoold  be  a  sore  subject  among  people  particolariy 
touchy  in  point  of  valour;  but  while  the  crotchet  passes  through  our  brains,  we 
cannot  resist  a  fSir  less  serious  anecdote  of  Indian  oBkuo^  wHkIi  haa  always 
slrucktisas  aHko  irhinMncal  and  incxplioaUe.  When  the  Qjibbeway  party  was 
in  London,  aparty  was  made  (after  the  fashion  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's)  for  *  Tobaoco»' 
the  *  Driving  Cloud,*  and  the  rest  of  the  company:  not  forgetting  the  ladies. 
Tlicir  behariour  was  pronounced  to  be  most  discreet  and  easy;  It  seemed,  too^ 
that  they  enipyed  theraaalTOs.  But  im  an  evil  hoar  arrived  Mr.  ■,  ibs  pkno 

ferte-player,  and  by  way  of  ascertaining  what  amount  of  musical  ear  the  dis- 
tinguished  strangers  possessed,  he  was  requested  to  perform  a  fkntasla.  He 
complied;  the  Indians  sate,  aU  attention,  to  the  very  end.  But,  thai,  rising  up 
Tery  gravely  andwith  some  ceremony,  they  led  theroom;  went  downatain  to  the 
parlour  on  the  ipround-fkx>r,  resisting  aM  entreaties;  and  these  seating  themsdvet 
on  the  floor,  waited  in  dignity  the  appointed  hour  of  departure,  lliey  had  been 
affronted  .^—nothing  further,  we  bdierve,  wai  ever  exphtined. 


Biver,  Lalce  Siip^or..  A  fapnous  subject,  top,  for  the  painter, 
tliougbin  a  transition  state  between  the  '  osprey  wing'  style  of  dress 
and  Sie  tuioption  of  the  tniUtia  uniform,  is  Tenskautawaw — '  The 
Open  DoOT.'  Though  described  as  a  person  of  slender  intellects, 
weak,'  cruel,  and  sensual;  despite,  too^  the  loss  of  an  eye,  this  per- 
sonage had  a  bland  and  ageeable  presence.  Brother  to  the  well- 
known  Chief  Teoumthe,  'The  Open  Door'  enjoys  an  almost  equal 
lenown  as  a  prophet.  When  we  read  in  these  Lidian  annals  of  a  hit 
80  lucky  as  his  fixing  the  precise  day  for  an  earthquake,  and  recollect 
how  on  no  stronger  grounds  our  gentry  believed  in  Murphy,  (not 
to  recall  the  more  humiliating  trust  of  their  tenantry  in  the  Can- 
terbury fanatic,)  we  must  not  appropriate  *  The  Open  Door's' 
success  as  a  trait  of  savage  life,  so  muoi  as  of  universal  credulous 
humanity.  We  only  protest  against  the  '  slendemess'  allotted  to 
his  wits.  The  Biographers,  however,  attribute  the  contrivance  of 
the  juggle  to  Tecumthe,  who,  among  his  other  schemes  of  assist- 
ing Indian  rights  and  regenerating  £idian  morals^  including  even 
a  temperance  movement,  perceived  that  supernatural  influences 
would  make  an  important  ngure.  Even  a  puppet,  however,  must 
be  in  some  degree  stoutly  and  symmetrically  framed  to  answer  to 
the  jerk  of  the  master's  hwd.  And  vre  can  hardly  reconcile  such  an 
assertion  as  that  the  Prophet  was  pronounced  by  General  Harrison 
to  have  been  the  most  graceful  and  accomplished  orator  he  had 
seen  amongst  the  Indians,  with  the  following  paragraph,  in  which 
we  are  told  that  '  he  seems  to  have  exhibited  neither  honesty 
nor  dignity  of  character  in  anv  relation  of  life.'  The  tale  of 
Tecumthe,  however^  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  collection — full  of 
eubiect* 

The  portrait  of  Waapashaw,  chief  of  the  Dacotah  nation^  a 
sagacious  looking  man,  in  an  European  dress^  like  the  Prophet 
minus  an  eye,  gives  his  biographers  occasion  to  relieve  his  tribe 
fix)m  the  stigma  which  has  been  laid  upon  it,  of  a  vice  no  less  loath- 
some than  cannibalism.  The  name  of  the  Keoxa  tribe,  to  which 
he  belongs,  meaning  *  relationship  overiooked,'  implies  marriages 
forbidden  in  the  last  leaf  of  the  prayer-book;  and  one  admitted 
practice  of  questionable  r^utation  (lor  even  among  savages  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  constantly  the  dawninffs  of  moral  percep- 
tion touch  the  same  points)  may  have  led  to  false  accusations  of 
another.  The  Twignees  and  the  Eickapoos  {vide  voL  iii.  p.  26) 
will  hardly  come  out  from  under  the  accusation  so  eamlv.  We 
are  assured  that  they  had  a  society  expressly  ordained  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  practice:  possibly— who  knows? — ^th«ir  Hiero- 
glyphic Human  Cookery  Book  I  mthless,  let  us  charitably  point 
out,  that  exact  information. on  aubjects  like  these-*- where  cre- 
dulous horror  and  cunning  ignorance  meet,  the  one  as  willing  to 
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be  mystified  as  the  other  is  annous  to  mystify — campreheiids  pxe- 
ciscly  that  branch  of  testimony  which  is  to  be  least  relied  upoo. 
Ferocity  or  revenge  may  drive  untutored  people  into  exceptiooal 
crimes;  and  the  extreme  reluctance  to  admit  the  &ct,  which  all  sa- 
vages have  ever  shown,  would  amie  a  sort  of  instinctive  averse- 
ness,  which  warrants  our  generally  receiving  tales  of  the  ays- 
temadsed  practice  cumgrano. 

As  we  advance  in  the  volume,  we  get  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  wilderness,  as  it  were — among  wilder  people*  Some  of  the 
heads  are  very  fierce,  initiating  us  into  the  mysteries  of  Indian 
paint.  Wesh  Cubb,  *  The  Sweet," — whose  son  was  seized  with 
the  vagary  of  fancying  himself  a  woman,  and  devoting  him- 
self to  the  degradation  of  feminine  employments,^-has  a  most 
becoming  crescent  of  green  spots  upon  his  cheeks: — Caatousee, 
or  '  Creeping  out  of  the  Water',  a  square  patch  of  yet  brighter 
verdigris,  in  which  one  cruel  eye  is  set  as  cleanlv  as  a  bead 
in  a  patch  of  enamel.  Peah-Mus-Ka,  a  Fox  chiet  (whose  bar- 
betie  a  la  Pischek  makes  a  whimsical  disturbance  of  our  visions 
of  prairies,  portages,  and  other  features  of  wild  life  in  the  West), 
has  his  black  himdkerchief  cap  tied  an^  as  it  were,  by  a  streak 
of  vermilion  under  the  chin,  by  which  ako  his  ear  is  dyed. 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  aboriginal  *  paint  and  patcnes,' 
commend  us  to  No-way-ke-sug-ga,  the  Otoe  chief,  whose  por- 
trait is  to  be  found  early  in  volume  the  third,  and  whose  citrooi 
green  chin,  with  a  Vanayke  pattern  of  the  same  piquant  nuance 
across  his  forehead,  *  composes'  with  the  superb  cherry-coloured 
plume  of  horse-hiur  or  feathers  upon  his  head,  so  as  to  form 
an  arrangement  of  colour  of  which  a  Parisian  designer  of  fancies 
might  be  proud.  There  is  somewhat  of  caprice,  we  are  told,  in 
these  decorations — a  caprice,  it  seems,  constant  in  the  avoidance 
of  '  the  stars  and  stripes,'  though  not  seldom  awkwardly  emu- 
lating the  lines  of  '  the  Union  Jack;' — but  we  take  it  for  granted, 
something  of  symbolism  also.  And  in  these  days,  when  reds  and 
blues  are  mere  matters  of  faith  and  orthodoxy,  when  the  cut  of  an 
aurecole,  or  the  frilling  and  flouncing  of  an  mitial  letter,  become 
subjects  concerning  wnich  homilies  are  preached,  and  libraries 
written— *we  must  not  be  thought  absurd  in  recommending  to 
American  savems^  ^  the  nature  and  significance  of  Indian  paint,'  as 
a  mystery  worth  looking  into,  for  the  use  of  historians  and  artists 
yet  unborn.  Out  of  accidents  little  less  freakish,  we  take  it,  did 
^e  whole  school  of  what  is  by  some  called  Christian  Art,  ori- 
ginally construct  itself.  At  all  events,  there  is  now  some  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  information  on  ibese  important  matters — 
though  at  the  risk  of  depriving  controversianfits  in  embryo  of 
their  life-bxeath;  to  wit,  matter  for    controversy.     To  qpeak. 
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mesDwhile,  of  a  matter  of  detail,  in  its  order,  important, — we  are 
fttrpTised  tliat  in  a  work  like  this,  so  caiefiilly  and  expensively 
prcKluced,  greater -descriptiye  minuteness  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary. There  are  many  accessories  and  objects  introduced  into 
these  portraits,  which  we  neither  know  how  to  describe  or  to 
name.    This  ought  not  to  have  been. 

The  portrait  of  a  Rant-che-wai-me, '  Female  flying  Pigeon/  also 
called  '  the  beautiful  female  Eagle  who  flies  in  the  air,'  reminds  ua 
that  we  have  been  somewhat  remiss  in  paying  our  dues  to  the  gentle 
sex.  But  this  is  true  forest  fashion.  The  lady  before  us  is  mild 
and  gracious  looking.  We  were  told  she  was  free-handed  to  an 
excess:  as  her  widowed  husband  phrased  it,  'when  the  poor 
came,  it  was  like  a  strainer  full  of  holes,  letting  all  she  had  pass 
through.'  She  was  extreme,  moreover,  in  her  tenderness  of  her 
conscience, '  often  feared  that  her  acts  were  displeasing  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  when  she  would  blacken  her  face  and  retire  to  some  lone 
place,  and  fast  and  pray/  But  we  take  it  that  so  far  as  any  grace 
which  free-will  gives  can  go,  *  the  female  flying  Pigeon'  was 
rather  an  exceptional  than  an  average  woman.  It  is  true  that,  in 
her  charming  *  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles,'  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, whose  honourable  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  sex, 
sometimes  leads  her  into  odd  puzzles  and  paradoxes,  does  her  best 
for  the  Squaw;  trying  to  prove  her  condition  in  some  essential 
points  far  better  than  that  of  the  conventianaliged  vrhiie  Woman, 
(as  the  jargon  of  the  day  runs^.  And  we  suppose  that  social  phi* 
loso^hers  on  the  other  side  ot  the  argument — the  power- theorists 
to  wit, — would  declare  that  Man's  ministering  Angel  was  in  her 
right  place,  when  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water,  drudging  in 
the  fields,  and  dragging  burdens,  leaving  '  her  master'  undisturbed 
in  the  nobler  occupations  of  fighting  and  foraging.  But  we  con* 
fess  that  we  are  a  trifle  hard  to  convince  as  to  the  supreme  felicity 
of  the  Indian  woman's  lot.  The  utmost  her  race  has  done  has  been 
to  produce,  not  a  Boadicea,  but  a  Pocahontas.  Of  this  last,  *  the 
heroine  of  the  tribes,*  we  have  somewhat  too  nimardly  a  notice. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  her,  however,  in  her  civiused  condition, 
which  an  appendical  series  of  documents  assure  us  is  authentic: 
the  features  wearing  an  expression  of  grave  and  womanly  sweet- 
ness, befitting  one  whose  name  was  somewhat  prophetically  '  a 
rivulet  of  peace  between  two  nations.' 

But  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  us  to  arffue  out  the  great 
question  of  the  Lady  and  the  Lord,  to  determine  how  far  (as  Cherub 
says)  Nature  never  meant  that  a  Oriseldis  should  be  put  to  the  test 
by  her  Sir  Perceval,  or  vice  versd.  Ample  opportunities  to  hear  New 
Wisdom  against  Old  Prejudice  are  sure  to  present  themselves! 
Hie  mention  of  ^  authentication'  and  its  accompanying  assertiott 
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that  dll  th(^  pdrttaits  iai^  warmntable,  neoaHsio  uff  jet  Mother  <if 
iihe  curious  peculiarities  of  savage  Hfe :  namely,  great  8(£eitade  tttpi 
touchiness  in  the  delicate  matter  of  resemblances  painted.  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself,  with  her  royal  command  of  *  garden  lights,'  and 
amilar  devices  which  excluded  shadows,  and  other  such  unpleasing 
accidents — Ladv  Pentweazk,  when  big  with  the  purpose  of  *  calling 
up  a  look/  which  should  take  mankind  by  storm, — ^were  gentle  and 
easily-contented  customex-s  compared  with  the  Braves  and  the  Me- 
dicine men,  whom  the  founders  of  ike  school  of  American  Art 
have  been  called  upon  to  immortalise.  Mr.  Catlin^  in  his  '  Lettezs 
and  Notes,'  gave  us  some  whimsical  and  toudbing  details  of  the 

*  relations'  which  the  court  paints  of  the  Indians  has  to  hold 
with  his  sitters.  Who  has  forgotten  the  anecdote  of  the  Chief  who 
came  to  the  artist's  tent,  with  an  offer  of  six  horses,  and  as  much 
treasure  besides  as  the  magician  chose  to  exact,  so  he  might  bear 
away  the  portrait  of  his  dead  daughter?  The  portrayinff  of  a 
Sioux  chief,  Mah-to-cheeja,  *  the  Little  Bear'—  in  profile,  led  to  yet 
more  serious  results,  Mr.  Catlin  had  to  pack  up  his  brushes  and 
run  to  save  his  Ecalp;  since  Shonka,  *  the  Dog,'  found  out  that  the 

*  Little  Bear,'  thus  presented,  was  *  only  half  a  man* !  The  Red 
Men,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  love  jests.  The  Dog's  taunt  bred  an 
affray  which  cost  the  Little  Bear  his  life.  The  volumes  before  us 
afford  us  an  addition  to  the  above  store  of  anecdotes;  which,  ere 
we  part  from  them,  we  shall  extract: — though  conscious  that  it 
makes  against  us,  and^r  those  who  consider  the  Squaw  a  less  suf* 
fering  woman  than  the  Mrs.  Caudles,  Mrs.  Grundys,  and  Mia. 
Partingtons  of  our  streets  and  squares,  and  village-greens. 

^^  It  happened,"  says  the  memorialist  of  Young  Mahaskah,  the  son  of 
the  Female  flying  Pigeon,  "  when  Mahaskah  was  at  Washington,  that 
the  agent  of  this  work  was  there  also.  *  *  As  he  turned  orer  the  leaves 
bearing  the  likenesses  of  many  of  those  Indians  of  the  Far  West>  who 
were  known  to  the  party,  Mahaskah  would  pronounce  their  names  widi 
the  same  promptitude  as  if  the  originals  weve  alive  and  before  him. 
Among  these  was  the  likeness  of  his  father.  He  looked  at  it  with  a  com- 
posure bordering  on  indi£ference.  On  being  asked  if  he  did  not  know 
his  father,  he  answered,  pointing  to  the  portrait,  *  That  is  my  father.* 
He  was  asked  if  he  was  not  glad  to  see  him.  He  readied,  *  It  was 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  my  father  was  a  bcaye  man>  and  had  a  big 
heart»  and  died  an  honourable  death  in  doing  the  will  of  my  Great 
Father.' 

"  *  *  *  The  portrait  of  the  Eagle  of  Delight,  wife  of  Shaumone- 
Icusse,  the  Ottoe  chief,  was  then  shown  to  him.  *  That,'  be  said,  'is  my 
mother.'  The  agent  assured  him  he  was  mistaken.  He  became  indij^ 
nant,  and  seemed  mortified  that  his  mother,  as  he  beheved  her  to  be, 
should  be  arranged  in  the  Vork  as  the  wife  of  another,  and  espedally 
of  a  chief  over  whom  his  father  had  held  and  exercised  authority.    The 
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oolloquy  became  Intai^estti^v totals  UliLliMfc  9<vne  e^jtei^nt,  on  the  f^ 
of  Manaskah,  grew  out  of  it.  On  hearing  it  repeated  by  the  agent  that 
Tie  iniist  be  mistaken,  IbJiafikah  turned  and  looked  hun  in  the  faca 
eo^g,  <  Did  jou  ever  know. the  child  that  loved  its  mother,  and  hai 
seen  her,  that  forgot  the  board  on  which  he  was  strapped,  and  the  back 
on  which  he  had  been  carried,  or  the  knee  on  which  ne  had  been  nurse^ 
or  the  breast  which  had  given  him  life?'  So  firmly  convinced  was  he  that 
tins  was  the  picture  of  his  mother,  and  so  resolved  that  she  should  not 
remain  by  the  side  of  Shaumonekusse,  that  he  said, '  I  will  not  leave 
this  room,  until  my  mother's  name,  Rantchewaime,  is  marked  over  the 
name  of  *  Eagle  of  DeKght.'  The  agent  of  the  work  complied  with  this 
demand,  when  his  agitation,  which  had  become  great,  subsided,  and  he 
appeared  contented.  Looking  once  more  at  the  painting,  he  turned  from 
it,  saying,  ^  If  it  had  not  been  for  Waucondamony  (the  name  he  gave  to 
the  agent  of  the  work,  which  means  walking  gody  so  called,  because  he 
attributed  the  taking  of  these  likenesses  to  him),  I  would  have  kissed 
her,  but  Waucondamony  made  me  aahamed.' 

*'  Soon  after  this  interview,  the  party  went  to  King's  Gallery,  where  are 
.copies  of  many  of  these  likenesses,  and  among  them  are  both  the  ^  Eagle 

of  Delight' and  the  r       -    -  •      —  —  

caught  the  portrait 

mother,  that  is  her  fi     , 

mediately  asked  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  as  also  of  the  '  Eagle  of  Delight,' 

wife  of  Shaumonekusse,  saying  of  the  last,  *The  Ottoe  chief  will  h^  so 

glad  to  see  his  squaw,  that  he  will  give  me  one  hundred  horses  for  it.'  ^ 

There  are  others,  more  competent  judges  of  art  than  simple 
Mahaskah,  will  occur  to  every  reader  with  whom  (no  offence  to 
.their  conaoisseursMps)  *  the  Ian*  makes  the  likeness. 

It  will  be  easily  gathered  from  the  above  hasty  notes  and  illus- 
trations, that  to  comment  upon  the  entire  contents  of  these  volumes 
would  lead  the  critic  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  Having  giveu 
a  fair  aample,  we  must  nere  pause.  A  parting  word  is,  pemap^, 
lequired  to  assure  certain  excellent  personsj  that  because  we  have 
lareated  thifl  work  crotche1rwi3e,  rather  tlian  in  the  cut  and  dry 
^Enoydopcdift'  fashion;  no  disrespect  to  it  has  been  meant.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  certain  subjects  more  vividly  brought 
home  to  us  by  familiar  tieatment  and  comparison,  than  by  dia- 
sertations  ei:  caihedrAt  and  tbia  is  amon^  them.  The  book  is  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  raw  materifias,  ouc  of  whioh  a  school 
of  imaginative  art  might  be  construoted;  but  to  lecture  upon 
them,  appealing  the  while  to  *  the  principle  of  the  pyramid,'  would 
be  to  impugn  our  own  con^mon  sense,  and  not  to  assist  either 
teachers  or  people.  We  regard  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
American's  library : — and  as  full  of  suggestion  to  all  persons  who 
love  to  look  around  and  forward  as  well  as  to  linger  with  fond 
leverexice  among  tKe  traditions  of  the  Past  ^ 
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West  Coast  of  Borneo^  under  the  PtotecHion  of  James  Brooke^ 
Esq^  Founder  of  the  Settlement  of  Sarawak.  By  the  Rev.  O. 
D.  Breseton,  M.A.    London:  Chapman  and  Hall.     1846. 

S.  Proceedings  at  a  Meeting  held  in  tlie  Egyptian  House^  Mansum 
House,  on  Tuesday,  March  19,  1846,  to  increase  the  Meem^ 
of  ReUgioue  Instruction  for  the  Emigrants  and  Settlers  in  tke 
British  Colonies,  through  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel    London.     1846. 

3.  New  Zealand:  A  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  New  Skedand^ 
to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel;  containing  am 
Account  of  the  Affray  between  the  Settlers  and  the  Natives  at 
Kororareka,  London:  Repository  of  the  Society  for  Plro- 
xnoting  Christian  Knowledge.     1846. 

Bt  what  is  usually  called  the  Religious  World,  the  diffunon  of 
Chiifitianity  is  often  contemplated  from  an  improper  point  of  view*. 
They  are  apt  to  regard  it  simply  as  the  propagation  of  belief,  as 
the  spread  of  influential  doctrmes,  as  the  widening  of  the  baas  of 
cteeaSf  and  liturgies,  and  formulas,  as  the  extension,  in  short,  of 
ihe  dominion  of  the  Church,  rather  than  as  the  implanting  of  a 
new  principle  in  a  new  soil,  and  as  the  gathering  into  the  fold  of 
dvilisation  of  tribes,  and  nations,  and  races,  deprived  accidentally 
of  the  light  of  truth,  and  only  to  be  purified  and  devated  by  re- 
storing to  them  their  inheritance.    Christianity  is  only  another 
word  for  modem  civilisation.      They  who  consider  it  a  mere 
cluster  of  dogmas,  misunderstand  its  nature  altogether.     It  is  a 
combination  of  the  theoretical  with  the  practical,  of  metaphysiGa 
with  ethics,  of  traditional  belief  with  every  day  duties.     To  be 
realised,  therefore,  it  must  enter  into  the  whole  scheme  of  our  lives, 
xnust  be  co-extensive  with  our  speculations,  and  form  at  once  the 
matrix  and  the  impregnating  spirit  of  all  our  notions  and  ideas. 

Christianity  is  not  housed  in  churches^  or  invested  with  the 
surplice,  or  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  a  sacerdotol  order,  h 
is  tne  translation  of  truth  into  action,  the  substitution  of  benevo- 
lence for  selfishness,  the  system  which  is  to  effect  the  recondlia- 
tion  between  the  rights  of  the  conflicting  sections  of  humanity, 
and  establish  the  claims  of  weakness  and  ignorance  to  be  treated 
with  paternal  gentleness  by  power. 

We  look,  therefore,^  with  extreme  interest  on  whatever  is  con- 
nected with  the  extension  of  our  faith — on  tlie  labours  of  the  mis- 
aonary,  on  the  founding  of  colonies,  on  the  opening  up  of  new 
channels  of  commerce.    There  are  on  the  sunace  of  tnia  j^be 
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l«ree  redone  wntpoed  in  moral  darkness,  and  soHcitade  for  the 
^vrcSfare  of  mankind  mnst  lead  ns  to  deare,  that  as  speedilj  as 
possible  that  darkness  should  be  dissipated.  On  this  point  our 
eentiments  exactly  coincide  "with  those  of  the  religious  world. 
T^ith  them  we  rejoice  at  the  multiplication  of  the  apostles  of  light, 
and  would  make  smooth  and  easy  paths  for  the  footsteps  of  truth 
to  every  comer  of  the  earth.  On  the  manner,  however,  of  ^iect- 
ing  this  purpose,  our  opinions  and  theirs  firequ^itl j  differ.  They 
sett  preaching  before  teaching,  and  aim  at  ejecting  the  work  of 
oonversicm  directly,  by  an  appeal  to  the  untutored  mind,  by 
placing  the  truths  of  our  religion  on  the  apparent  level  of  its  ap- 
prehensicms,  and  inviting  it  at  once  to  adopt  them. 

That  even  in  this  way  Christianity  is  erecting  itself  thrones 
and  kingdoms  in  the  desolate  places  of  the  earth,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny.  We  behold  the  Scriptures  penetrating  into  the  forest 
and  into  the  jungle,  and  ^ving  birth  to  improved  morals  and 
civil  arts^  and  pohtical  institutions,  where  erewhile  not  a  single 
trace  of  these  things  was  discernible.  From  east  to  west,  and  from 
the  Antarctic  circle  to  the  centre  of  Asia,  we  see  the  germs  of 
new  Christian  communities  springing  up.  All  other  attempts 
to  unite  religion  with  high  civihsation  have  failed;  Llamaism 
and  Budhisra,  Bhramanism  and  Islamism  harmonise  well  ^ough 
with  the  infancy  of  society.  But  when  men  cease  to  Ksp,  and 
are  raised  by  their  moral  growth  to  the  level  of  reason^  ikef 
grow  weary  of  these  imperfect  creeds,  and  long  for  something 
as  vast  and  flexible  as  the  human  understanding  itself,  some- 
tiling  which  can  keep  pace  with  science,  and  soar  with  civilisa- 
tion, and  over-arch  its  loftiest  pinnacles,  and  invest  its  Titanic 
proportions  with  grandeur  and  pK>etry,  and  proiect  through  its 
whole  dimensions  a  vivifying  principle.  In  other  words,  they 
yearn  for  that  which  Christianity  alone  supplies. 

No  man  has  yet  penetrated  the  mystery  of  society,  or  disco- 
vered all  the  ingredients  which  cause  its  several  parts  to  cohere. 
We  know  not  what  constitutes  the  principle  of  its  growth,  how 
it  expands  and  flourishes,  and  having  reached  a  certain  develop- 
ment, wherefore  it  decays  and  shrivels,  and  lapses  again  into 
weakness,  and  disintegration.  But  the  discovery  has  unquestion- 
ably been  made,  that  reli^on  constitutes  the  vitality  of  states; 
00  that  if  the  religious  spirit  can  be  kept  alive  in  any  country, 
its  institutions  likewise  may  be  rendered  immortal.  In  the 
creation,  moreover,  of  new  forms  of  civil  polity,  it  is  the  chief 
agent.  With'  a  sort  of  plastic  power  it  moulds  and  fashions  the 
infant  state,  and  endues  it  with  a  distinct  character.  All  human 
oommunitieB  derive  their  distin^idiing  features  from  their  belief. 
Their  history,  likewise,  is  but  Sie  ofispring  of  their  opinions,  so 
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ttiat  8  statesman^  profoundly  versed  in  the  metaphysics  of  politics^ 
TBpM^  tyf^.«L  mtfii^  f&ri  fi}tiifir>aqmb'iajBw»^ 

'  If,  lWfpKI,iaiqr  (lo^GMLi.iKiitanaUe^Ubat  GairiKAaiitj^ iirtl^ 
reUgi^n  othi^h^^^v^ti^'Wejoaiteliesq^tixy^ 
gtaHlityin  ^^A^^if^m^^itAi^ 
tQWji  aadii%9Br.fl^1iEMd<eQ£^ 

"ifsx^taX'  be  a)»i9Bg.  thOiPniifiiiial.'^ba8bB  iSrii^]:^  l<$'}i<6isoi4  ^jAa 
we  shall  havet  cl^ne  for  the  iesfttxnreiuidnt  cT  xnaaikkird.  Sot  ^W 
vc  effected  all  that  waatt  our.pbwaf?:  .Hwe,w^i«i^e(sted  tb^ 
hest  zneaos  &r  the  ac^iteplishiQeni^af  gov  dcsigturf  ~  Hftve  #ef 
in  planning  theinteUeolual  8id>>t^tibn  of  &e  irdridy  siiffioiehtl^ 
atudicd  the  in«trumenta  \Tith  nrhidh.  we  JiaTe  to  --work,  ^  w^- 
as  tlie  elenyents  upoji.  whidb:  we  have  to  pioduoe  4lli'4mpressf6n.' 
These  queatioBfl,  we,  at  kast^  cimiioi  anawer  in  llie^effiirmative. 
Nothing  can  be  further  froni  eur  thoughte,  dian  lb  pronounce 
censure  upon  QUr  midBionarieB)  oc  to  undervalue  tbeir  kbour?. 
They  naay  for  the  mos^'  part,  we  beUeVe^  be  r^ttrded  as  eincere 
and  upright  men,  who  have  done  much  for*  the  o^bslon  of  truth, 
and  who,  if  they  l^ad  been  under  the  guidance  oP  a  l>etter 
svstem,  miffht  have  accomphsksd  ilifimitdiy  more.  -  We  are  not 
Jesuits,  or  2be  apologiMs  of  Jesmts.  Yet  still  we  are  ^ereuadel 
that  what  those  exceedingly  eGpasvocld  teochem  compassed  in 
Paraguay,  in  China,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  might 
suggest  to  ua  important  ameliorations  in  out  ~  own  misrionaiy 
system.  The  Jesuits  were  v^emently,  but  not  pedantically 
attached  to  their  own  opinions,  and  were  generally  careful  when 
engaged  in  inculcating  them  not  to  ahurm  *  their  disoiples  by 
instantly  attempting  to  ovisrtum  the  w(hole  platform  of  their 
thoughts.  To  avoid  this  unwise  course,  they  appeared  at  the 
outset  tolerant  of  error,  knowing  w^lU  that  when  certain  truths 
axe  admitted  into  the  mind,  they  wiU  surely,  though  gradually, 
work  the  overthrow  of  all  ant^onistic  opinio^.  The  Jesuits 
were  therefore,  for  example^  in  Qiina,  content  to  Me  Christiamty 
passing  gradually  into  the  sphere  of  popular  ideas,  and  operating 
upon  superstitions,  as  the  sun  on  mists,  imperecqpttUy  melting  and 
disapating  them)  and  substituting  in  their  place  the  genial 
radiance  of  truth.  And,  had  that  remarkable  order  ftdt  been 
arrested  in  its  op^tations  by  the  culpisible  polioy  of  Ae'  See  of 
Rome,  the  vast  populations  of  Ghioa  wouidin  idl  human  proba- 
bility have  ))een  participating:  with  us  iitlhe  Uessings*^  tJhristi- 
anitv,  and  of  that  flexible  and  expanttve  civilisatii»,  which 
in  this  stage  of  our  being  may  be  reckoned  amosg  the  i>hief  of 
them. 
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Let  us  not,  kowever,  be  suppoeod  to  held  ^  the' Jesmts  as  the 
great  ezenqtlaiB  which  aU  miiwianwrka  ot^t  to  imkete.  We  hare 
K>  'SUch  inteation.  All  ire  Tnaintaki  is,  that  in  like  practice  of 
Bttny  diBtiflgttiahedmembeia  of  that  order  in  CSiiiia,  there  ifl  much 
liiat  we  may  study  with  advantajD^e.  Havm^  no  siuraculous  powers 
to  enfoice  eoaviodoii»  aud  inesistiU j  to  iimuence  Ae  nk>ral  con-* 
duct  thiott^  faith  in  theologieal  dogmas,  we  must  for  some  time, 
i|t  least,  adopt  the  opposite  oouise,  and  endeaTourtolead  the  mind 
through  the  avenue  of  humble  and  useful  arts  up  to  the  crowning 
truths  of  philosophy  and  theology.  We  would  bring  about  our 
first  meeting  with  the  pagan  saTsge  on  the  humblest  grounds  of 
mtility.  We  would  descend  from  the  tnnnacles  of  our  spiritual 
civilisation  to  meet  him  and  hold  our  nrst  conference  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  minutest  comforts  of  his  hut.  We  would 
teach  him  how  to  defend  himself  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
season,  how  to  protect  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  little  ones  against 
wild  beasts,  how  to  ward  off  the  inroads  of  famine,  how  to  miti- 
gate the  sufferings  inflicted  by  disease.  We  would  teach  him  to 
consider  and  enumerate  to  himself  his  most  pressing  wants,  and 
then  the  means  by  which  he  might  supply  them.  We  would 
cause  him  to  fed  practically  that  in  the  white  foreigners  from  the 
west,  there  existed  a  rule  of  action  incomprehensible  to  his  untu- 
tored reason,  whidfai  impelled  men  to  labour,  to  traverse  land  and 
sea,  to  bid  defiance  to  fatigue  and  danger,  to  sacrifice  many  of 
the  dearest  feddngs  of  the  heart,  to  bamsh  themselves  from  the 
delights  of  home,  to  forsake  their  country  and  the  society  of  their 
fnends,  in  order  to  carry  the  germs  of  knowledge  and  happiness  to 
rude  strangers,  incapable  at  first  of  appreciating  the  ^ft,  and 
rather  disposed  to  treat  its  bringera  with  enmity  than  with  grati- 
tude. We  would  gradually  infuse  into  his  mind  the  belief  that 
he  and  his  brethren  were  to  us  as  children  whom  we  nursed  and 
cherished,  heedless  of  their  waywardness,  and  looking  to  find  our 
reward  after  many  days,  when  they  should  be  competent  to 
measure  the  benfits  we  had  conferred  on  them,  and  to  love  us  for 
the  long  years  of  love  which  we  had  bestowed  on  them,  when  they 
were  imolly  unconscious  of  it. 

As  it  is  we  know  of  no  nobler  q>ectacle  than  that  presented  by 
a  Christian  assembly  held  in  this  great  metropolis,  which  exercises 
so  vast  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind,  in  order  to 
devise  means  of  imparting  religious  truth  to  individuals  and  tribes 
of  men  unknown — nay,  even  unseen — and  whose  very  existence 
we  only  infer  from  the  reports  of  others.  What  other  motives 
may  co-operate  with  chanty  in  dmwing  men  together  to  accom- 
pli^ such  a  purpose,  we  pause  not  now  to  inquire.  Possibly 
they  may  seek  each  other's  good  opinion,  and  desire  to  obtain  a 
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reputation  for  honest  enlliusiasm  and  ]ph3an^iTopy.  Be  it  90. 
We  quarrel  not  with  the  defects  and  iznperfectixms  of  litniuoi 
nature,  and  provided  our  fellow-creatnres  ^mll  db  good«  make  it 
not  our  business  to  creep  into  the  secret  chambers  of  thdr  faeartB 
to  find  there,  if  possible,  some  ignoble  inceotiTe  to^peifenn  yrbat 
in  itself  is  a  good  work.  Humanity,  Hlce  tapestij,  has  a  li^lit 
and  a  wrong  sme.  With  some  men,  however,  it  is  the  wrong  side 
that  is  turned  outwards,  while  all  the  glowing  and  glotions  figures 
which  decorate  this  rich  production  of  God's  loom,  are  i-eaerved 
for  the  eye  of  the  owner  himself,  who,  ranpng  about  the  chambeis 
of  his  own  heart,  is  secretly  rejoiced  that  he  is  better  than  fae 
seems,  that  he  has  riches  which  others  know  not  of,  and  if  thej 
did  would  not  perhaps  prize  properly  after  all. 

We  say  it  is  honourable  to  tbe  English  people  that  their  chatityy 
still  more  vast  and  expansive  than  tneir  empire,  literally  belts  the 
whole  world,  and  embraces  every  race  and  kindred  and  tongue 
and  language  in  its  grasp.  If,  then,  charity  be  allowed  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins,  let  us  tmst  that  it  will  veil  ours,  and  preserve 
us  from  the  condemnation  to  whidi  we  might  otherwise  be  open, 
of  striving  to  remove  the  taint  of  ignorance  and  heathenism  mm 
China,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  while  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  afflicted  by  the  same  maladies,  are  pining  for  a  remedy 
at  our  own  doors.  ]Dut  magnanimity  is  too  rarea  virtueto  be  dis- 
paraged on  account  of  its  inconsistencies.  Living  in  the  full 
blaze  of  civilisation,  and  elated  by  the  sense  of  power  which  it 
invariably  inspires,  we  project  our  thoughts  externally  perhaps 
without  sufficient  inquiry,  but  generally  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  all  our  neighbours  are  as  well  instructed  as  we  are — ^that 
Christianity  in  tnis  country  impregnates  the  very  atmosphere  we 
breathe — as  in  some  sense  it  does — and  that  all  therefore  who  nomi- 
nally share  the  benefits  of  Christian  citizenship  likewise  partake 
equally  of  its  vivifying  light,  and  need  not  be  subjected  to  the 
mechanical  processes  of  inetruction. 

Some  such  notion  as  this  appears  more  or  less  to  prevail  at  all 
meetings  having  for  their  object  the  propagation  of  tne  gospel  in. 
foreign  parts,  and  it  is  sometimes  made  a  reproach  to  persons  that 
their  sympathies  take  so  distant  a  range,  that  their  aim  scarcely 
ever  falls  short  of  the  antipodes.  But  the  scheme  of  Providence 
is  apparently  thus  fulfilled.  The  heart  of  England  is  large  enough 
for  every  thong.  We  have  societies  for  all  imaginable  purposes, 
and  it  can  by  no  means  with  justice  be  said,  that  if  there  be  thoee 
amongst  us  to  care  for  the  Negro,  the  Australian,  and  the  Newr 
Zealander,  there  are  not  also  those  whose  hearts  beat  warmly  tost 
Ihe  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  St.  Giles's,  and  who  yearn  to 
impart  to  all  around  them  every  truth  that  can  benefit  mankmd. 
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Weenthely  tharefore  acqtdt  of  blame  the  pationB  of  ihe  xni»* 
cionaxj  sjBtenu  It  is  our  du^  to  dififufie  knowledge  over  tiie 
whole  world*  It  would  indeed  seem  to  be  for  this  purpose  tliat 
we  have  been  laiaed  up.  Our  industnr,  our  trade,  our  political 
Upreatnesfl^  our  struggles,  victories,  and  conquests,  advantageous 
to  US  in  a  secular  pcnnt  of  view,  maj  be  still  more  advanta- 
geous to  others.  We  are  but  ihe  carriers  of  the  seeds  of 
civilisation,  we  bear  forth  the  sword  to  protect  our  commerce, 
ftnd  our  commerce  itself  is  designed,  perhaps,  only  as  a  raft  to 
float  the  germs  of  polished  and  spintual  ufe  to  the  remotest 
and  most  obscure  comers  of  the  earth.  With  our  cottons,  and 
liardware,  and  beads,  and  mirrors,  a  civilising  and  reclaiming 
atmosphere  appears  to  travel.  In  the  least  known  islands  of  the 
India  Archipelago,  the  spot  where  British  goods  are  habitually 
to  be  found,  constitutes  a  little  centre  of  civilisation,  to  which  the 
wildest  and  most  ignorant  natives  of  that  part  of  the  globe  resort 
for  the  elements  of  comfort  or  display  for  themselves  and  their 
&milies.  To  obtain  these  articles  they  are  compelled  to  put 
some  restraint  upon  their  passions,  to  relinquish  tneir  habits  of 
idleness,  and  to  apply  themselves  more  or  less  diligently  to  one  of 
those  infinite  mystenes  of  industry  by  which  man  exalts  himself  to- 
wards the  sphere  in  which  he  is  intended  ultimately  to  move. 
Nor  is  the  influence  to  which  we  allude  thus  limited.  The  de- 
mand for  British  goods  creates  an  adventurous  race  of  petty 
merchants  to  come  in  contact  with  those  distant  colonists  who 
imdertake  the  task  of  distributing  for  the  mother  country  her 
ingenious  and  manifold  productions  over  the  less  &voured  por- 
tions of  our  planet.  Out  of  this  intercourse  spring  various  rela- 
tions, and  trade  soon  acts  as  the  pioneer  of  religion. 

And  this  lesson,  which  we  learn  from  experience,  suggests,  in 
our  opinion,  the  best  means  for  ihe  diffusion  of  Chiistianity. 
The  missionary  should  accompany  the  trader,  not  as  a  parasite  on 
commerce,  but  as  the  merchant*s  coadjutor,  designed  to  clear  and 
keep  open  the  channels  of  intercourse,  to  interpret  between  know- 
ledge and  ignorance,  and  gradually  to  raise  the  latter  to  a  level 
with  the  former.  Sic — ^we  should  say — iter  ad  astra.  The  base  of 
the  ladder  of  Padaenarum  rested  on  the  earth,  though  its  sum- 
mits were  lost  in  the  skies.  We  should  take  man  as  we  find 
him,  and  where  we  find  him,  and  seek  to  give  a  spiritual  bias  to 
his  thoughts,  not  violently  and  ostentatiously,  but  as  the  wind 
gives  a  oixection  to  trees  on  the  sea-shore,  which,  by  constant 
breathing  upon  them,  it  compels  to  send  all  iheir  boughs  and  foli- 
age streaming  inwards. 

Had  we  acted  on  this  principle  in  India,  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians in  that  country  might  now  in  all  likelihood  have  been 
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accustomed,  to  pfle.  up^  gylldgisw,  ai^d  smgiJiirJy  partial  io  03f( 
plays  of  metepOTSioal  ingenuity,  we  shovild  eijideayour  jto  bring^ 
every  thing  to  tpe  test  prcommou  sense,  by  rooting  (Oiit  the  taste 
fpr  sophistryi  by  undennimng  the  artificial  passion  lor  tae  inarvel- 
lous,  by  illustrating  th^  advantage  of  the  practical  and  the  real  pvet. 
l3ie  unsubstanUfO' creations  of  fancy.     • 

They  lie  too  near  the  clduds  for  Christianity,  which,  however 
lofty  may  be^  its.speculations,  always  brings  men  practically  clcjwn 
to  the  earth,  and  teaches  them  how  they  ought  to  act  towards  eacA. 
other  as  the.  primary  condition  of  their  religion.  But  this  purpose 
must  be  effected,  not  through  the  pulpit,  but  ihrough  the  school;' 
not  through  disputation  and.arguineni^  but  through  discipline,  train- 
ing, and  infusion  pf  truth  into  the  un3ophisticated  mind.  Nor  need 
we  even  begin  with  religi9U8  truths;  the  pijejudice  of  tie  natives 
rendering  them  exceedingly '  susceptible'  on  this  point.  If  the 
teachers  be  missionaries,  ever  watchfiil^  tp  soyr.the  good  seed,' 
tjiough  concealed  sometimes  iri  chan,  the  efiect  miist  soon  become . 
apparent.  -     -     '.'       •      .   ,      .  .  : 

^  Against  one.  opinion  too  commonly  put  forward  by  the  advo** 
cates  of  missions,  we  beg. here  to  enter  oiir  protest.    Noting, 
<iin  be  more  .un-Christian,  or,  but  for  its  piqus  intention,  mora, 
blasphemous;  we  allude  to  the  nbtabn  that  by^ the  arrangement^, 
of  an   allwise  providence  the    telvation  of  thousands, .  perhaps  ^ 
rnilUons  of  soul^  is  made  contingent  on  subscriptions  of  money.  ^ 
This,  it  has  been  well  observed,  lopks  Very  mucl>  like  the  Romish  * 
device  of  purchasing  soUls  out  of  purgatory  by  expensive  masses. 
Of  course  no  enlightened  Christian  can  |br  a  moment  admk  such' 
ah  idea  into  his  mind*     No  more  shocking  imputation  can  be  cast ' 
upon  the  Deity,  nor  can.  a  more  odious  doctrine  be  preafched 
by  the  worst  superstition  to  which  Christianity  .is  opposed.     St. 
Paul  earnestly  inveighs  against  it,  and  tells  us  explicitly  that  it  is 
false,  and  that  pagans  are  not  -answerable  to  the  law  which  they 
have  never  heard  nor  imderstobd.     '  For  they,'  he  observqp,  *  not 
having  the  law,  ariB  a  law  unto  themselves,  their  consciences  either 
accusing  or  else  excusing  them/ 

,  We  trust,  therefore,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  unsound 
and  offensive  doctrine  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  pious 
fraud  perpetrated  for  purposes  of  charity.     With  the  ultimate 
destinatica^  of  souls  we liave  nothing  to  do;    That  is  the  concern  . 
of  God  alone^  nor  is  it  even  decorous  to  speculate  vpon  it,    .  All 
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tfcm.'tnWiig^puvi^^  worM.  'I*6r  no  Ifira  wa^  ever  ^xven  tcr 
ikn ^tKat  Jie  rhiglit  iie ^i  up  iri  k-napkm, ' or  burijlt  iri'the  eartl^ 
of  his  "oWn  Vrenn,  in  difder  iHat  the  world  jnlgHt  9^  'no'tliiriff  the 
tetter %r  it,/, JHfe  is  lo  put  it  out' to  interest  ihkt^it  may  teget 
(Jther  triitKfe,  and  enlighten  other  ii;iQn,  and  be  s^n'iceable  to  the 
iiniversal  causer  of  morals.  Th^.  is  the  ground  dn  Xvhich  we  would: 
wish  to  "base  the  nliesionarj  ^stem, 

I ,  A  difierent  tone,  we  are  sorry,  to  observe,  pervades  the  speeches 
of  several  persona  who  advocat^^in  public  meeting^  or  in  churches 
llie  propagation  of  the  gospel.  They  would  appear  to  entertain 
Ae  Dehef  that  the  salvation  of  half  the  world  depends  on  the  sub- 
ecriptiona  which  may  l)e  raised  by  theiif  efforts.  Blinded  by 
cverWeening  vanity,  they  venture  fearlessly  upon  a  course  which' 
can  lefd  to  nothing  bat  disgrace  to  themselves  ahd  offence  to 
others.  ../ 

The  ieelmg,  lioweverj  is  far  from  being  universal.  The  majo< 
rfty  appear  to  be  under  the  Influence  of  those  liberal  and  enlarged 
views  for  which  the  present  age  is  distinguished  above  all  the  ages 
ihat  have  preceded  it.  *!there  is  even  in  some  an  approach  to 
that  cafliohc  feeEng  which  alone  can  inapartj  a  imity  to  the 
Church,  in  spite,  of .  certain  diversities  of  faith '  and  practice  by 
which  its  various  sections^  are  separated,  and  too  often  rendered 
hostile  towards  each  other.  But  if  a  convert  be  added  to  Chris- 
tianity, what  does  it  signify  whether  the  man  who  effected  tha 
converabn  be  a  Papist  or  a  Protestant,  or  Ind^ndent,  or  a 
Wesleyanp  or  a  member  of  the  Church  of  En^nd  r  Ab  opposed , 
to  Mahommedans  and  Pagans,  we  of  £3ir}stendom  profess  a 
unity,  though  as  comj^red  with  each  other  there  be  ikjtuch  differ- 
ence in  our  notions.  There  19  nothing  noble  or  elevated  in  the 
sectarian  spirit.  If  we  were  infallible  ourselves,  we  should  be  for  - 
that  very  reason  infinitely  indulgent  towards  the  slaves  of  error, 
for  to  be  wrath  is  to  b^  fallible.  But  being  imperfect,  having 
travelled  but  a  short  way  over  the  limitless  domain  of  truth, 
having  drunk  but  sparingly  at  liex  fountains,  bein^  far  too  dim- 
righted  to  disceni  all  her  m^esty„.toperoeive  whither  her  head 
Teaches,  or  to  what  length  her  benenoen't  hand  qxtefnds,  being 
scarcely 'capal^le  at.^ie  utmost  to  ineasure'the  dimensions  of  her 
footsteps  on  the  earlji,  it  behoves  us»  above  and  before  all  things, 
to  rebuke  mildly  wlmt  we  regard  as.  erro:|:,  an^-tot  impart  llhe  reye- 
la^ons  which  biith  has  made  to  uis,  in  a  gentle  and  fatherly  ' 
spirit. 
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Look  abroad  upcm  die  unenlightened  xiadons  of  the  eartfab 
What  are  thej  ?  Children  who  bave  lost  their  way  in  endea* 
Touzing  to  return  to  their  fadier's  nuucudoiu  And  shall  we  blame 
them  anffrily  when  they  turn  into  the  wron^  path,  or  when^ 
instead  of  advancinff  they  retrograde  by  mistaker  Possesdng  the 
olue  ourselves,  whida  conducts  tne  soul  through  this  labyrinth,  let 
us  show  it  and  invite  them  to  accompany  us.  If  they  come,  it  will 
be  for  their  good  and  ours.  We  shall  have  relieved  them  from 
many  a  bitter  pang  of  uncertainty  and  ourselves  from  the  anguish 
of  a  vain  sympathy.  There  is  no  tribe  of  human  beic^^  however 
unfavourable  may  be  the  circ]imstances  in  which  they  are  cast| 
however  unintellectual  their  habits^  however  rude  their  organisa- 
ticm,  which  does  not  eicperience  a  yearning  to  solve  the  enigma  of 
the  world,  to  discover  or  to  make  somewhere  a  rent  in  the  veil 
which  separates  l^em  firom  that  refi;ion  of  repose  for  which  the 
spliitof  man  pants  unceasingly  whe^er  in  ignorance  or  in  know- 
ledge. The  exigencies  of  this  life,  however  dosely  they  may  presai 
upon  the  savage,  however  thev  may  tax  his  energies,  or  tend  to 
monopolise  his  time,  still  leave  him  leisure  to  construct  a  aystem  of 
belief,  to  busy  himself  with  the  past  and  the  future,  to  rise  m  specu- 
lation towards  the  spiritual,  to  be  concerned  about  the  destiny  of 
his  soul.  Thus  among  the  savages  of  Australia  we  discover  traced 
of  the  metempsychosis*  Was  the  idea,  however,  the  growth  of  that 
continent?  Was  it  conceived  or  cradled  there?  Or  must  we 
regard  it  as  an  indication  of  the  ori^nal  home  of  the  wild  and 
miserable  race  which  has  wandered  thiuier  and  cherished,  through 
all  their  degradation  and  distress,  this  token  that  they  belong  to  a 
religious  and  speculating  race,  who  once  built  up  a  philosophy 
m  the  spacious  recesses  dl  which  their  thoughts  foimd  tranquillity 
and  solace? 

Whatever  answers  we  may  give  to  these  interrogatories  we 
possess,  in  this  strange  belief,  a  key  to  the  intellect  of  the  Austra- 
lians. I£  they  can  rise  to  the  level  of  such  a  tenet,  it  may  be  re« 
garded  as  a  proof  that  they  ore  not  wanting  in  mental  subtlety,  and 
may  be  made  to  apprehend  and  receive  other  opinions  requiring 
to  be  depofflted  in  elastic  and  flexible  Acuities.  Yet,  if  we  would 
undertake  the  task  of  reclaiming  them,  we  must  be  carefiil,  after 
having  rendered  ourselves  masters  of  all  their  idiosyncraci^,  to  inr 
fuse  into  their  minds  the  persuasion  that  they  are  to  be  gainers  by 
the  intercourse  of  teaching  and  learning.  All  untutored  races 
have  a  strong  faith  in  the  benevolence  of  superior  beinp,  though 
they  are  too  apt  to  regard  them  as  capricious  and  capable  of  occa- 
sional evil.  Let  us^  therefore,  as  often  as  we  come  in  contact  with 
them  make  sacrifices,  and  bestow  benefits,  and  impart  knowledge 
without  accepting  of  any  return  whatsoever.    Let  the  balance  be 
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aU  on  their  side.  What  we  have  received  freely,  let  us  freely  give. 
Of  course  we  here  allude  to  those  agents  of  cmliaation  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  diffusion,  of  Christianity,  who  carry  about  with 
them  no  merchandise  but  truth,  and  sudi  fbw  things  as  may  serve 
to  recommend  it  to  a  savs^'s  acceptance. 

But  after  all  the  actinu  generation  presests  not  the  most  pn>- 
mising  field  to  the  apostle  <k  truth.  His  proper  domain  lies  in 
the  future.  His  best  converts  are  those  which  are  unborn,  or 
have  only  landed  *from  the  bark  of  eternity  upon  this  shoal  of 
time.  Ijie  generation  that  has  performed  its  part,  and -is  filing 
off  towards  the  solitudes  of  the  grave,  or  that  is  engaged  in  the  heat 
and  strife  of  wordly  intercotirse  and  business,  will  not  listen  to,  or  be 
much  profited  by  the  exhortation  of  the  gospel  messenger.  A  few 
may  be  reclaimed,  but  the  multitude  stunned  or  rendered  altogether 
deaf  by  the  clamour  of  their  passions,  will  not  be  arrested  in  mid 
career.  Schools,  tiierefbre,  are  the  ^rden  of  God,  the  little  seed 
plot  where  truths  of  all  kinds  beneficial  to  man  arc  to  be  planted 
and  matured.  We  say  truths  of  all  kinds,  because  every  truth  that 
exists  is  akin  to  every  other-  truth.  There  is  but  one  femily  of 
them.  Political  or  moral,  metaphysical  or  religious  truth,  undet 
every  aspect  is  divine.  It  is  Gh>d  that  gives  it.  He  is  the  father 
of  truth,  which  whosoever  is  engaged  in  diJBfusing  puts  on  for  the 
time  a  sacred  character.  We  intend  this  KteraUy.  The  nations 
of  the  earth  trace  all  their  miseries  to  the  errors  by  which  their 
minds  are  beset;  which,  by  concealing  firom  them  the  way  to  hap« 
piness,  condemns  tiiem  to  a  never^ndmg  cycle  of  disappointments. 

To  enumerate  all  the  false  doctrines  which  hold  captive  the 
minds  of  unenlightened  nations,  would  almost  be  to  write  a  trea> 
tise  on  human  nature,  which  it  must  be  obvious  would  be  beside 
our  present  purpose.  It  may  nevertheless  be  observed,  lha,t  the 
svstem  which  contemplates  the  division  of  truth  over  the  world, 
should  be  exceedingly  £smiiliar  with  all  the  forms  which  its 
antagonist  principle  nas  assumed;  otherwise,  in  attempting  the 
conversion  of  savages,  or,  still  more,  of  barbarous  communities^ 
the  risk  will  always  be  run  of  touching  some  chord,  which,  in^ 
stead  of  throwing  open  the  door  to  the  understanding,  may  close 
it  abruptly  against  all  conviction.  No  science,  {)^fhaps^  is  so  dif- 
ficult as  that  of  convincing  men.  We  begin,  tacitly  or  explicitly, 
by  presuming  them  to  te  in  the  wrong,  and  consequentiy  by 
taking  up  a  position  of  superiority  in  relation  to  them.  When 
religion  is  our  theme,  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  be  too  much 
elated  by  spiritual  pride,  against  the  influence  and  efforts  of  which 
the  objects  of  our  solicitude  almost  naturally  revolt.  They  are 
not  BO  much  oflfended  by  what  we  say,  as  by  our  manner  of  sajring 
it.    To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  we  are  answerable  for  our  own 


ill  success,  since,, instead, of.  enh^mj^g,^  d^mjoj^T^^ltrtLth^'rvfr 
^y  pBsslbly  dirtail^thcm^',!)^  leamn^^  ^bqseift  jts^rtfOtdMdi 

fiom  disg^i^  hi  our  iipperioueuqssJ .        :.  ^ ;.  .. : ,. .,  ;-.  .,:  r>;  .  v  / .  '. 

We  should  do  better,  Avere  wp  piore  tub^y^vW^.owff  J^ttntttty 
-v^tild  bd  strengthened  by  ajmore  intims^  «acgu^t%p€(B  ynA^ilM 
Jntimtc  aberi^ations  visibw.iu  the  (Sar^  <^fl  .^rij^.oi^  Qur.iaoew' 
l^ere  is  ti  pbilosoplij  amon|;  aU  mcsi,  which  vepr^pi^iite  the.'iWK 
of  abstract  truth  they  Kavie  l>y  their  owa  elTort' acquired  ibt  them* 
selves.  Look  at  the  Chinese,  they  have  bu^t  up  ffiapy  subtile 
llieones,  ^d.  endeavoured  to  interweave  the  fund^uAeiUal  priii» 
ciples  of  all  knbwledge  with  the  sophisms  and  iallapies  eiBg^aamei 
by  sensual  and  gross  appetites,  and  out  o(  the  whole  to  niould  « 
sort  of  philoso^y,  to  serve  at  onee  ^  a. guide  to  aotiba  and 
speculation.  That  they  have  failed  i  is  wKat  might  have  been 
ftreseen  from  the  first*  There  is  too  much  of  formalithr  in  the 
constitution  of  their  understandings^  loo .  nu^h  of  &4)ipiu9Ma 
tfttakerism  iri  their  manners,  too  remarkable  aa  al)sf^ioe  of  tbe 
ideal  and  spiritual  from  their  thoughts^  to^admit  of  their  p/^i^  to 
an  enlarged  system  of  philosophy^  and  oxi^uoating  opinioDB  for 
themselves.  They  have^  consequently^  always  be^  liie  x^piants 
of  external  creeds:  and  if  t'he 'madbinery  ^exe  w^  ^eelectea,  aad 
could  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  enabracc  tbe  whola  {K>p|iIfitioii, 
it  would'uot  at  att  surprise  us  ip  be^ic^  th^  milUo^g  of  that  ^Br 
ptrc  thronging  into  the  fold  of  the  diurdi  withia  a  scompacatiTely 
short  space  ortimc.'  '      :      . 

*Sut  perhaps  £Iiere  is  not  a  morp  favouxable  fiddin  ike  woiU 
fo't  sowingthe  seeds  of  Christianity  than  tho  grea^.  island  of 
Borneo.  \Vith  such  of  its  inhabitants  aa  havo  oiwraced  M^imax* 
nciedanism,  it  would  at  first  bo  difficult  to  d^'  There  is  » 
charm  in  the  character  of  Iskm.forioenpf  powerful  ii^ftagiaatioo. 
It  allies  itself  easily  with  many  varieties  o(  sup^stitioii,  and 
interests  the  passions  in  its  support  and  propagation*  F^itthor 
than'  this,  it  exercises  an  influence  over  tne  thoughtful  and  re* 
tired,  by  its  great  cardinal  truths^  which  connj^ot  themaeb^ea 
mDre  or  less  intimately  with  the  practice  x>f  several  virtues  hese 
on  earth.  The  Mohammedan,  who  is  by  dispoeition  ehasitabley 
extracts  from  his  creed  motives  to  benevolence  which  he  often 
practises  with  boundless  generosity  and  self-denial.  Thxoi^hout 
the  Mohammedan  world,  ^ou  find  examples^  thou^  xares.p€ihapef 
of  men  devoting  all  their  substance  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others,  building  caravanserais,  founding  mosqi^es  and  coUege$,-con» 
stnicting  tanks,  or  establishing  village  achoo^.  Theeo,  indjeed, 
are  not  the  common  fruits  of  the  system,  but  they  aw  nover- 
thelcss  among  its  results.  The  whole  ofKortbeq^  India  ii^  studded 
with  the  mpnuments  of  Musselma^  fUij  iua4  ^wofiofmoe^,  And 
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lei(&d«td3,%  tKeb'Pibtiourv^        W&Wyer  tnitlis^be^  posaesse^ 
they  were  most  earnestly  4^i^ous  to  impart  to  oilier^ 
Yhi^  BikM&j^dwe^ttlkh^^imtig  iieed.not  bo  made  vritt  th^ 
liiiBliihi^'  Imi.  i^itli/ tftose    |mgan  natives,  who,    9u))j^cted  t^^ 
thotynftftnjf  of  ftiw  ^9gihasi  riiajr  'W  said  to  be  fully  prepared  iq 
eBAer,  wrthout  difficulty,   witJim  iho  pale  of  the  dmrch.    A 
footing  hftB'rireadybeen  obtained  in  Mr.  Brooke's  government  of 
Sarawak^  towards  which,  under  another  point  of  vijBw,  we  have' 
rocaitly  endeavoured  to  direct  public  attention.     Mr.  Brooke  i% 
2^  iome  e^t,  an  apostle  himself.     Elevated  from  ithe  rank  of  a 
private  person  to  that  of  a  prince,  he  yet  seems  more  desirous  to 
pMnol^e  the  welfkre  of  hia  subjects,  spiritual  and  .moraI>  tlian  to 
stteiigthen  bisown  power.    He  does  nol^  stnctly  speaking,  preach 
ioiiiose  ai^ound  and  under  him;  birt  he' diligently  carries  on  that 
peooeSB,  which  must  end  in  rendering  their  minds  maDeEible  and 
duetile;  and  ready  to  take  any^  form  which  a  wia^  mipsionary 
eataUishment  may  think  it  desirable  to  give  thenu  ,  It  wouloi 
therefore,  in  our  oj^ion,.  be  ^^cult  to  overrate  Hai^  impooiAnQQ. 
ofan  Baigtish  Mission  at  Sarawak.    B^l^,  as  ^e  are  in  this 
iMH^  hf  seenlar  &&aenc^»  tod  poliiS^l  and  commercial  inte* 
rQ(lt%  it  Js  ciddom  that  we  caii  whoUy  detach  om?  minds  from  cJl 
coitt»de«itions  of  huttiah  jpcrEcy.    We  trust,  therefore,  we  shiJl 
bv  eSDoliid^,  If  in  touchinff  upon  this  subject,  we  venture  to  refer 
to  matters  of  mere,  wqrjd^  prudence.    Few. motives  are  so  com- 
pletely poiified  firom  tJie'  dross  of  ihtmdahe  passions,  and  affecr  ■ 
ti«ns,  as  tt^  rang^  in  the  cat^ofy  of  simjple  incentives  t^  good  for 
its 'own  te&e.    W^'  hre  y/t  in  all  we  do  to  consider  how  it  will 
b^feu:  upon  the  imterests  ot^our  country,  whether  it  wiDi  tnake  for. 
or^wAiBSt  dul*  party,'and  in  wfialt  mknn'er  it  will  afl^et  ourselves..  • 
Am  wherefore  Aould  we  disguise  tie  truth?    Do  we,  who  do 
ndt  80  much  as  believe  in  th^  perfectibility  of  human  nature^  > 
aflbct  to  aim  at  perfection,  or  expect  it  in  others  ?    Wc  are  .quite 
leody  to  acknowledge  that,  our  views  respecting  Borneo,  what- 
eVser  those  of  other  men  may  be,  are  not  unmixed,  but  that, 
while  k)oking'to  the  diffurfon  of  Christianity,  we  do  not  altoeo- 
tbsr  lose  eidit  of  the  advantages"  to  be  derived  therefrom  by  the 
people  of  Inis  country,  through  the  spread  of  their  commerjce, 
and  the  coss^uent  encouragement  of  tncir  industry  at  home. 

Mr.  Brereton  in  his  address  to  ihe  pnblic,  contemplates  the- 
Bubject  under  mneh  the  ssaime  aspect,  ODserving  how  closely  the  . 
8i»ead  of  CSiristianfty  is  connected  with  commercial  enterprise, 
poetical  amHfion,  and  th^  spirit  of  h^dy  adventure.     He  has  - 
evidently  Mmdctf  ^  mind  not  alto^ethej:  uncongenial  with  Mr.  ' 
Bk^oke ;  his  ieSttk  sxtd  Ins  profession  lead  him  to  refer  with 
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geimine aBtis&clioii  to the^ulfttaate xwilref  Ihapiwoeed \ 
tf%  SttEftwak ;  but  ke  finds  it  imposfiible  to  repreBs  uie  yeamingi 
of  secular  ambition^  or  to  be  tamLadful'  of  uie  mMiifold  advaiiF 
tages  which  decisive  8U|«emacy  in  Borneo,  and  ultinately,  per- 
baps,  t£roa^hout  the  Aichipeli^o^  most  confer  upon  tlie  people  of 
Cteeat  Britain.  A  rery  extiaorduiaiv  movement  has  been  com« 
menced  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Que  step  has  led  to  another; 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Brooke  has  stimtilated  the  phlegmatic 
Dutchmen  to  exertion.  The  projects  of  these  again  have  ope- 
sated  upon  the  Englidi  merchants  at  Singapore  and  Hong  Koog, 
and  even  upon  thoae  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Gla^ow;  and 
Ae  result  will  be  renewed,  and  more  vigorous  exertions  to  extend 
Brilash  influence  and  British  tiade  throughout  these  little  known 
portions  of  Asia. 

Towards  accamjiAishin^  this  great  purpose,  the  establishment  of 
steam  communication  with  the  oa^Nital  of  Australia,  by  way  of 
Singi^re,  Port  Essington,  and  Torres  Straits,  will  peiliaps  con* 
tribute  more  than  any  other  step  that  could  be  taken.  A  powerful 
current  of  Britiidi  enerey  has  for  several  years  been  pouring 
towards  the  Elast,  through  ^e  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea, 
leyivifying  torpid  populations,  awakening  almost  extinct  indus- 
trieSy  and  shattering  and  overtJirowing  those  chill  and  improlific 
creeds,  which  have  so  lon^  lain  like  a  troop  of  nightmares  upon 
Asia;  but  the  force  of  this  current  has  not  hitherto  sufficed  to 
eany  us  in  most  instances  beyond  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  We  must 
BOW  proceed  much  fiirther,  and  while  linking  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  the  mother  oountry,  by  a  chain  of  steam,  turn  aside 
to  rouse  the  populations  of  the  Lidian  Archipelago  from  their  civil 
and  religious  slumbers. 

In  accomplishing  this  great  work,  Sarawak  and  Borneo  should 
be  made  the  centre  of  operation.  For  some  time  we  shall  have  to 
counteract  the  madliinations  of  the  Dutch,  who,  alanned  by  the 
increasing  influence  and  greatness  of  Mr.  Brooke,  have  begun 
vigorously  to  besdr  themselves  to  take  precedence  of  us  in  the 
island.  They  have  suddenly  amalgamated  all  their  settlements 
and  colonies  there,  and  placed  them  under  the  sway  of  a  go Yemo]> 
general,  who  is  to  reside  inland,  and  as  &r  north  as  possible,  in 
order  to  meet  and  countemct  the  feeling  in  flivour  of  the  British, 
which  is  rapidly  spreading  through  the  native  population.  There  is, 
pKobably,  httle  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  iJutch  will  make  use 
of  Christianity  as  an  instrument  of  political  aggrandisement.  It 
wonid  suit  but  ill  with  their  system  of  coloniaf  policy.  If  they 
employ  the  natives  in  subordinate  offices,  it  is  not  to  raise,  but  to 
d^rade  and  oppress  them«  lliey  are  not  ambitious  of  seeing 
themselves  surxouaded  by  men  who  aim  at  being  zc^gazded  is 
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WSJ  respect  as  tbdt  eqmk  Tk€^  wiS^  tlietefere^  hi  tUlik^Siood^^ 
beware  how  they  impart  to  the  ntitivee  the  trvms  of  ChriaCiaiiihrf 
widch,  by  incttlcatmff^  the  nalanil  e(|uality  ci  mankind,  mifirht 
inteifeie  with  th^r  p&ns  of  exoluri^^e  0WBy.  The  same  reproof 
may  be  addressed  to  all  IftoBe  oolonisiiig  nations,  who  nave 
systematically  witiiheld  the  light  of  the  Gospel  fiom  their 
newly-acqtiired'  subjects.  Even  the  East  India  Company,  with 
all  its  liberality  and  enlightenment,  was  formerly  exposed  to  tbis 
reproach,  under  pretence,  indeed,  that  it  wonld  be  dangeroas  to 
meddle  with  the  laith  of  the  Hinda,  but  whether  or  not  actuated 
by  diflerent  .motives  it  is  nnnecessary  now  to  inquire.  Fortu- 
nately,  public  opinion  no  longer  leaves  governments  a  choice  in 
liiiB  matter,  for  if  the  rulers  themselves  omit  to  soread  Christianity^ 
associations  of  individuals  step  forward  and  tajke  the  task  out  of 
their  hands.  The  work,  oonsequendy,  will  henceforward  proceed 
with  vigour,  but  let  us  be  careiul  that  it  proceeds  also  with  pro* 
dence.  At  Mr.  Brooke's  capital  of  Sarawak  we  should,  as  Mr. 
Brereton  very  justly  observes,  eiect  a  church,  a  mission  houset 
and  a  school,  which,  thox^  eonstitating  a  small  banning,  would 
ultimately  insure  the  convennon  and  civilisation  of  the  whola 
island.  At  first,  however,  we  need  not  look  so  far.  ^  The  great 
I>oint  would  be  to  surround  Mr.  Brooke  with  a  Qiristian  popular 
tion,  which,  attached  to  their  ruler  by  a  series  of  benefits  and 
blessings  unknown  previously  to  their  race,  and  imceaeii^y  pro- 
fific  of  new  advantages,  would  watch  over  him  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  rather  expose  themselves  to  any  other  danger,  than  to 
that  of  beiuff  deprived  o£  their  benefactor. 

That  the  Dyalcs,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  aa  the  aboii* 
ffines^of  Borneo,  might  with  comparative  facihty  be  converted,  and 
imbued  with  the  pnnciples  of  civilisation,  may  be  inferred  fiom 
various  circumstances.  Existing  everywhere,  at  present,  in.  a 
state  of  inferiority,  and  often  of  extreme  degradation^  they  wonld» 
through  a  natural  impulse,  embrace  Christianity,  appearing  to 
them,  as  it  does,  united  with  power  and  invested  with  all  the 
attributes  of  intellectuaUty.  It  is  impossible,  that  comparing  Mz: 
Brooke  with  the  Mahommedan  Malajrs,  tYiej  diould  not  be  sen^ 
sible  of  his  great  superiority  in  every  respect;  and  they  would 
think  that,  by  adopting  his  relimon,  they  might  rise  gradnallj 
to  his  level,  and  be  able  to  look  down  upon  their  fonner  tyianta. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  very  humble  and  equivocal  motive;  but  ai^ 
even  out  of  evil,  Providence  generally  educes  ^ood,  so  out  of 
motives,  woridly  in  tibeir  character,  great  and  glonoua  results  may 
proceed. 

In  their  actual  condition,  t^  Dyaks  am  esceedixi^ly  Bimei>i 
stitious,  which,  though  in  vulgar  apprphenrion  it  be  r^arded  afl 


highest  moment,  as  indicating  innumerable  great  '^tik{ift<^%  4^6* 

jttMyiwerfind:  t^woCBiMta  1^^ 

(DsdliAalBtii  biio^'/to y^iim^yiy^&tifei^^iM^.  V^^^JtSt^^W^  itr^  'xi- 

jK>t£4m^^]tiM  iink^aifen^'aAd  ^t^tttftrgjSiK^f^^&r^^t^^ 

HiBBe is'gcpaiiis>  'iMett'^<fet^idi«ttd.  fili»yn^^ ih.ittii^;^f<^  t(/^pe' 
CBdt  thn£>«f8ed^riiiem9elMe8,'i«ra  lOmbsb^^^^  ^^t«6tious, 
•virlikiiv:dn<rdUkyi-me«M  ^If  tl^^ij  AmfadAeifb^f  nuse'ith^  'pjiestbmena 
tkfey  obi^veiitQntb€Mr(>Yight'>elii4fi60,  t^V  Wttribtite  ^em  t6t!ati9e3 
ixnaf^aiyrot^  8tek^^aft9<&ottgh'«ki^dhg/ft¥e  Int^p^e^t^  pio- 
dlocang  ttoKj'  «  lU  «ki&d  ttt»dJI'1aa»,'^ifi'ciTil]^  OX^' OhHsli&n 
ooniKtric^  is^lagUMB,  beoftttto  dbey  ai^  fiiueb'too'ldf^^attA  ^paclottd 
t^  be  Med  -wd  iatisfi<efd  Vith  aky  diSu^  ^rt  of  infi^itjr'.  Per 
tUs'teasen^  in^  die  ^W  itged'/of  tbd  <Mrbb,  the  OlreekSc  became 
conrvBvtsm'shoaJSi-iisdicDal^  thencttllh^rri  WhA'r^ans,ii^hose  minds, 
thoiigh:undii<fi{>liA6dby  philo80bhy,^«mre  enlarged  bjr.fiumHarity 
wxtk  peril  andmvcnitiitre?  and  wiib,iii  their  atrtiduefori^  and  mo- 
lAases^  diiecpsltmnr  oftd-fivM^Wtckd  matinu^iiis,  ^dr  han^i  climate 
and  doiidj  «Cmwqpfa«roi  kad  nourished  iheSir  fktixif  vn^  Wild  super- 
stitioQS,  whiohiocou|)ied,  though  imperfectly^  the  void  afterwards 
to  £>Biiif  tho'dweffing-pkc^ ef  n v{v^h&  ftijid  emtoUing  fiith. 

To  the  ittkdbitanli  of  tiie  Ladiati  Arohipelago,  Christianitj  will 
come  reconmi^ded  by'  ciremnstahceB  Whi<^  4id  not  bdong  to  it 
in  its  ia&xk^/  >  It  wits  then  tke  reUgibn  ?)f  weakness  contending 
agsiuBt  Btrengthw  It  ie  now  the  rdSgion  of  empii?e,  aUd  emnlo^ra 
aoienee  and  oommen^  as  its  htedtnftid^  iUsA  xnstrumehtd/  ^x  et  it 
nowhere  pt^sento  its^in  ^n  impeitoiti  charactefir.  It  do^not 
say  to  ^  hesthen'  be  ednverted  <jt  ^rtenniiftated,  but  with  the 
hnmiti^  of  ttutU,  ^sondeseends  to  entreat,  and  advise,  and  per- 
Bimde,  hcUfoig  its  preoidus  seeds  in  one  hand,  and  witli'the  other 
peintiog'to  tM  lux«aAant  fruits  £rom  which  the  wisest  and  greatest 
nien  in  silloiyitised  lahds  derive  nbttrid^ent.  It  iis  a  niost  false 
and  fi>olish  noiHbA  tb  *^gtod  ^he  platotiiig;"6f  a  new  chtrch  merely 
as i  the'  tiiumph  ^f  oeitaiii  dogthas.  "IPtopeAr  wmsideited,  the 
ckiu^  IB  die  ark  df  civilisation  floating'  Hbrough  war  and  pesd- 
lenoe,  and'igm^^aMe^  and  baitiarisnt,  aistiF  preserving  :Wrthm  its 
b<9S0Ki  die  g^ine  of  dl  arte  MaiwS  sciences, -the  tudimentsof  civil 
polity;  tht'TJfedg0»'fe»4  guarantdes  t>f  human  happmi^.     To 
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ivjOrnv^  Urn  prod^f  wec^i  ib^  d^iUei  ^  ptan^M:  uie^  <liq>iniiefl8  o£ 
mmtanj,  thf^  «mbili<H^  <^  li^timat^  p^wer*  to  'beemcised  fi» 
gpoii  hatred  o^despe^ani  sj^fflpaiby  witktibet  afflicled»  DTOrsned^^ 
mi  deg]»ded  i^ib^,  of  Bon»^  wdi  tibe  diinroiiA&g ;  idanda.    He 
&U  at  onc^.^hat  eoDfitituted  thei|?^reaAeat.:^viifttk    At  Sii^gapore^ 
a^d  soxoe^otjier  of  oux  eastern.  ^^llementBi^  hM  oppdODbttulieBof 
^txieasuu;  all  that  iBdustqr  ixm/^i^o^  toiwadb  Jwuxsi^  i^  jdokk 
spenty  of  aMfa  when ^ot  gilid^ii.  1(7. .thoflti . jrakdandBaBlaaied 
bjr  tho89  prinqiplea  wUch  .C^na^Qity  wppKes^    Jbtece^teoUbym 
those  caaea  had  attnuiited  iB^.^othlr^  imd;  inqHred  diem  wiui  a* 
oertain  lax,  fluctofttuag}  iiopi^^ct!  iiot»(>ii  of  dtmaoabipir    Bnt  he . 
cpuld  see  clearly  there  watf*^,  hcanogaoeiiy  in  flki  «popvla|tion,''' 
suM^,  m  addition  to  the.x^^i>\g  ,pQM¥er4)«»ppltedb^bjF:JmtRiBii: 
prejudice.  a];id'  by  diver^  ofiaji^gmm  ^  xnmbefBi  he  s&w  ihem. 
arduously  cnltiyating  araficial  0iee&  of:  ^i^on  •mithe  «hape  of 
associatio]D^,and|$e(»Pi(t'  ^ic^^^eeiglied  b;y«  thcii^^ 
to  foster  mutual  antipathies,  o^  at  Ua^I  acHnming  ihat  Aaraotet  dn 
their  dey^opip<^t*     Ei^gjiishj'  Ch^P^    Malays  Jiindiifl^  mgF^ 
contrive  to  live  together  so- long  .fis-diieT'GiUi^ffofil  byveaoh  other*:. 
But  the  link  that  hindi  them  ^^exfieew^l^  firlgilel  Ukey  have 
no  unb3r  of.sentiauQat;  they*  ^OTfihip!  s4k  po  eommoa  eltar>  refer  ^. 
the  origin  qf  the  \uiiverse  to^  d^reoit  ,c^t)tQ»i  amAi-.  Ht  koki&g . 
backward  oye^  the  traj^ks  of,  their  foie&therSi  diawyeK  W><  glim* 
merings  of  one  common  aaaestor  or  oommoft  Qod<r    Between! 
such  men^.by  whatever  accident,  brought  into  jigCtarpiOffitioni  an . 
impassable  gulf  must  always  lie,    They  want  we  fiiat  etemcnt  of  ; 
fellowship  and.  affectionate  u^tercpvir^ek     The  .v^. medium  of. 
communication^  languaeer  reminds  them  that  they  belong  to  . 
different  families,  that.tney  cherish  npt  the  saine  tt^tionsithat.. 
their  cradles  have  stood  apart^upon.the  eanb»  that^  their  niothert 
knew  not  each  other^  that  dii&rent  bI^cmi  stretobed  oter  tb^. 
infancy,  and  that  if  they  hs^ve  come  t^^eth^:^  ^  has  been  mevely  . 
to  satisfy  the  coarse  appetite  of  ffaini  ami  not  to  oo-<qp)mte  m 
erecting  the  noblest  of  numan  works,  a  politienl  eommuldty^ 

Hitherto  we.  possess  but  a  vjery  incodoaplerte  vwoid  of  Mf. 
Brooke's  thoughts  and  speddatifmSf.  since  fragments  ohly  of  his  ^ 
journal  have  h^n  made  pubUc^r   N«sUher  opi  w.e  ji>^.said  t9  be  ee* 
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^naiiited  with  all  the  idioefnca^am  of  iiie  Bodtoi  tiSb&^  * 

whom  he  rales,  and  with  whom  he  lives  on  terms  of  aot^*  Our 
theory,  coxise^^ebeiUiy,  of  what  may  be  effected  in  that  ialantd, 
must  be  based  in  some  xespeots  on  oanjeoUiDe,  thou^  the  fiietti  of 
which  we  have  been  put  in  possession,  may  sufl&ee  to  justify  oar 
general  oondusion*  In  our  opinion,  tlie  island  may  be  speefily 
converted  and  civilised,  if  the  enterprise  be  und^takoa  in  a 
vigorous  manner,  if  a  body  of  missionaxies  full  of  the  sfint  of 
adventure  spread  themselves  through  the  interior,  resolved,  like 
aoldiers  in  war,  to  succeed  or  perish.  Thousands  fall  on  the  battle 
field  for  the  furtherance  of  an  eaiiJily  interest,  to  uphold  the 
power  or  preserve  the  honour  of  their  country,  and  is  it 
xeasonable  to  suppose  that  there  axe  few,  who,  in  the  service  of 
eternal  trudi,  and  to  multiply  indefinitely  the  chances  of  hnman 
happiness,  will  eonsent  to  brave  peril  and  endure  hardships,  and 
wAe  perpetual  sacrifices  ?  They  who  put  their  hands  to  ihia 
plough  are  tmworthy,  if  they  look  back  regKtfully  upon  the 
world.  A  stem  sense  of  duty  must  sway  their  thougats,  and 
subdue  their  inclinations.  They  must  be  satisfied  with  victory 
over  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Father  Yentimiglia,  the  Sicilian 
monk,  who  penetrated  into  the  interior  towards  the  dose  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  preached  and  died  there  surrounded  by 
a  laving  flock,  who  long,  it  is  said,  preserved  the  house  wherein 
he  taught,  and  the  grave  that  contained  his  ashes  with  pious 
reverence — this  enthusiastic  fi»ther,  we  say,  must  be  their  modeL 
Lukewarmness  will  effect  little.  It  is  true  that  in  the  dominicms 
of  Mr.  Brooke  no  danger  need  be  incurred,  because  the  sovereign 
being  already  a  Christian,  and  the  people  gentle  and  docile,  the 
work  of  the  preacher  and  of  the  missionary  may  go  on  as  in  a  {cid 
fix>m  which  the  wolf  is  excluded.  When  the  church  at  Sarawak 
is  built,  it  will  gradually  be  filled  with  worshippers,  who  will 
carr^  away  the  good  seed,  and  plant  it  amon^  tneir  fiiends  and 
relatives.  To  satisfy  the  wishes  of  these  multiplying  converts, 
new  churches  will  spring  up  in  distant  towns,  where  every  mission- 
ary performing  the  douole  duty  of  a  preacher  and  a  schoolmaster, 
wUl  subdue  the  prejudices,  and  soften  the  manners  of  the  existing 
ffeneration,  and  watch  over  the  opening  mind  of  that  which  is  to 
mlow,  and  render  it  completely  Christian. 

In  carrying  out  these  views,  some  errors  should  be  guarded 
against,  vrhion  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  productive 
of  much  eviL  Reli^on,  properly  understood,  implies  civiliaation, 
one  of  the  greatest  mstruments  for  creating  whidi  is  language. 
Now  the  vocabulary  of  barbarous  races  is  always  too  scanty  and 
poor  to  express  all  the  ideas  the  aggregate  of  which  is  civilisationy 
and  it  would  require  ages  upon  ages  to  expand  the  language  so  as 


to eoMe ft to^idEein ^iiiis vbbA and- oompHeBted !bo^.  U wonU 
be  a  mwkflhoEterpzocento  Bubtffcitatea  newlkogmigefor^e  old^ 
or,  in  oiker  words,  t&teaoh  En^iA  to  the  xttlme. 

From  Sarawak,  suppoBu^  it  m  this  waj  leelumedf  Chiistiani^ 
would,  by  degrees  raourte,  and  almost  mechamcally  enUghten  the 
otiier  diYxsioiu  of  tbe  island.  But  we  should  not  wait  for  this. 
Enlliiisiasm  is  not  yet  extinct  amongst  us,  and  there  are  surely 
AoQsands,  who,  being  provided  with  a  centre  of  operations,  would 
dadly  flock  to  it,  and  commence  the  subjugation  of  heathenism  at 
the  nsk  of  their  lives.  They  would  be  encouraged  by  what  has 
taken  place  in  New  Zealand,  where  the  fiercest  cannibals  have  been 
preTailed  upon  not  merely  to  embraoe  the  doctrines,  but  to  practise 
the  precepts  of  Christianity.  Nowhere  have  the  missionaries 
laboured  with  more  success,  though  they  have  often  proceeded 
upon  an  imperfect  system.  In  the  letter  of  Bishop  Selwjrn,  how- 
ever, we  benold  a  highly  gratifying  exemplification  of  how  rapidly 
savages  may  be  transformed  into  men  by  relimon.  We  would 
ffladly ,  did  our  limits  permit,  transcribe  the  whole  of  what  he  says, 
but  there  are  some  passages  which  we  cannot  pass  over.  It  will  at 
once  be  observed,  tnat  as  the  natives  were  brought  into  contact 
with  our  countrymen  in  scenes  of  strife  and  slau^ter,  the  lessons 
of  humanity  they  had  been  taught  were  necessarily  put  to  the 
severest  test.  Tney  had  to  struggle  with  their  masters  for  what 
they  conceived  to  be  a  right,  and  that  too,  upon  their  native  soil, 
of  which  they  believed  themselves  to  be  wrongfully  deprived. 
All  their  strongest  passions  were  brought  therefore  into  play. 
Yet  the  advantages  they  had  derived  £rom  civilisation  were  not 
£irgotten,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  moment  of  victory, 
were  allowed  to  temper  their  triumph.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
break  up  Doctor  Selwyn's  narrative  without  destroying  its  efifect. 
We  accordingly  copy  the  whole  of  his  account  of  the  capture  of 
KoTOiareka: 

*'  Twenty  soldiers  of  the  96th  raiment  guarded  the  block-hoose  at 
ihe  flag-staff,  a  lofty  hill,  from  which  several  paths  led  to  the  beach, 
along  narrow  ridges,  converging  at  the  summit,  and  intersected  by  deep 
hollows,  from  which  the  brushwood  had  been  very  imperfectly  cleared. 
A  body  of  militia  guarded  the  block-house  half-way  down  the  descent 
of  the  hill,  from  the  flag-staff  to  the  beach.  The  main  body  of  soldiers 
and  marines,  fifty  in  number,  with  the  militia  of  the  town,  iu  all  about 
120  men,  garrisoned  the  stockade-house  on  the  level  of  the  beach,  to 
which  the  women  and  children,  and  the  most  valuable  property  of  the 
inhabitants,  had  been  conveyed.  A  gun  placed  on  a  height  commanded 
the  hollow  valley  leading  to  Matavai  Bay,  through  which  the  main 
attack  was  expected  to  be  made,  as  it  lay  in  the  direct  line  from  the 
Maori  camp.    Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  Captain 
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RotMrtaon,  with  Oi^  fl«uJ]^«rn\ mm tdlki^ JBaxmfi  uA  WM^^  1km 
marines,  went  forwturd  to  reconnaitn  tbU  vaO^  wnl  iM^^  ki^t  kmif 
of  natires  advancing  to  iib»  attack,  .  A  tharo  j^^g^ppqi(»ptjnHIMid>iild^ 
lyegan,  in  which  the  n^ves  wexe  xtpukecl,  but  a  portieh  i^  tba  bodjft 
which  had  been  lying  in  ambush  near  tne  chur^  eqft  ^  Ca^toin  JBUAwwi- 
son  from  the  mam  body  of  his  men,  and  a  iiatiT«y  coiuing  within  %  inr 
paces  of  lum,  fired  a  shot  which  shattered  his  tibdgh*  At  this  tino  he 
was  surrounded  |)y  the  native^  but  his  meu  rallied  and  resenad  him.  Mid 
he  was  carried  on  to  the  ship.  The  sergeant  of  mariiies  also  fall  with 
four  others.  The  gun  on  the  height  was  found  to  be  eaqposad  to  a  con- 
tinual fire  from  the  brushwood^  and  was  ordered  to  be  abandoood.  The 
brave  seaman  who  was  commanded  to  spike  it,  dischaix^dhis  duty  anddst 
a  constant  fire  of  musketry,  and  at  last  fell  dead  b^  we  ade  of  his  gu. 
The  repulse  which  the  nadves  sustained  at  this  pomt  was  so  severe^  thai 
ao  serious  attack  was  made  from  that  quarter  during  the  x«st  of  the 
engagement. 

^'  A  little  before  sunrise,  while  I  was  viewing  the  moTements  oa  ahone 
with  my  telescope,  my  native  crew  called  my  attention  to  »  party  <d 
natives  mounting  the  hill  to  the  flagstaflT,  and  almost  before  I  could 
direct  my  glass  to  the  point,  they  said,  '  They  have  gained  it*'  A  few 
musket-shots  were*  fired,  and  a  body  of  scudiers  appeared  retreating 
down  the  ridge  leading  to  the  middle  Uock-house,  into  which  they  en* 
tered  and  disappeared,  a  loud  voice  calling  out  from  the  height  ^  They  ha?e 
got  possession  of  the  flagstaff.'  The  whole  object  of  the  native  attack  was 
gained  in  a  moment.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  officer  in  com- 
mand  had  drawn  off  the  men  to  some  distance,  to  strengthen  the 
intrenchments :  and  that  the  party  which  we  had  seen  ascending  the 
hill  had  taken  them  by  surprise,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  block* 
house.  They  then  killed  the  sentinels,  and  rushing  into  the  house^ 
killed  a  poor  little  half-cast  eirl  who  had  hidden  herself  under  some 
blankets,  no  doubt  supposing  her  to  be  one  of  the  soldieis*  The  keeper 
of  the  signals  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  taken 
prisoners,  and  conducted  to  Hek6,  who  sent  them  down  with  a  flag  of 
truee  to  our  nearest  post ;  the  party  of  natives  who  conducted  them 
remaining  within  gun-shot  of  the  fort  till  they  saw  the  woman  and  duld 
safely  looged  under  shelter.  At  this  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  dkpo* 
ailion  to  treat,  and  a  young  man,  acquainted  with  the  native  language^ 
was  sent  up  to  hold  communication  with  Hek4 ;  biit  he  returned  with- 
out accomplishing  any  thing ;  but  a  white  flag  stiU  continued  flying 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  near  the  flagstaff. 

**  Atber  a  ^faort  interval  the  firing  recommenced,  and  the  natives  having 
now  the  command  <^  the  heights,  were  able  to  pour  down  bodies  of 
sfaarp^hooters  into  the  brushwood  which  had  been  left  in  the  hollows 
between  l^e  ridges,  from  whence  they  kept  up  a  continual  fire  npooL  the 
middle  block-house,  by  which  several  men  were  dang«*ously  wounded, 
and  two  killed.  The  Hazard  then  opened  a  fire  of  shells  upon  the 
block^house  on  the  hill,  where  a  body  of  natives  was  assembled,  but 
though  three  fell  on  the  same  spot>  not  more  than  a  few  fbet  from 


Wtfe*«a|i^<yyiHf»)W<u^y.t  BcV^'of  the'eairthquaW  gunQ.  1(|i 
l^^^yiitiA^^he'ftfin^lMjr  M^fi^  ^toctaaed'tidude  had  rebaiHedf  ti^- 
<ltfi^fa^tt)§y'4t:H»j^ioBS^%ft^  th^t'  tlie;;jQatiyeS;  Kavlng  po^* 

«itoji' W^WoWi^it^  of'fha  'jyVfl/imdVtlte  6pmmimdo^  alt  ribe  paths 
||foii|f^^li<^^'hlA8,  T^indS  inflect  tlidir  forces' and  make'e  simiUtane^is 
Imiclc  «i^4Jlfidf^)po}iiW:flf!fi  1^  the  possession  of  the  Eoglisb.  j^ 

iMsbikf  iie^i^sdir^;  1^e^6re>  46  retxidve  iho  women  ani^  children  from 
Ae  fdMSfiedliGtt^e,  Which  was  accomplished  by  the  boats  belojc^bg^  to  the 
%«*elfl-kk  Hfe'fittfhotir,  wlflch conveyed  th^bi,  together  with  the  wounde^ 
enlil^i^-'Che  9Mj>s,ili6  i^a^ves  oltbrmg  no  opposition.'  One  woman 
lAMd^  i<^nuiitifid,  oy  her  6wn  d6$!re,  to  atfeAd  to  those  who  might  be 
W»tlude<l.'  '^AJbdht  two  hbuTS' afterwards  the  powder  magazine  exploded, 
ilNLimiHg^tlil^  hhttsfe  to'jpTecee,  ilnd  causing  a  fire,  by  which  the  wholQ 
was  totally  consamed.  Two  men  wore  carried  in  a  fiightful  state  of 
9&Sdnhg  mi  ^hoB.r^  the' iRtzdrdy  where  they  died.  Tlie  hmve  womai^ 
whtai  I  Hare* mentioned,  fdl  \inder  the  riiins,  and  was  removed  to  the 
Mp  with  a  dtogerons  fractufe.  Four  corpses,  which  had  been  borne 
mte  the  h6use  mm  the  battle-field,  were  found  scorched  and  blacky 
^ed  ikidi<)hg' the  ttdtis. 

*  *  The  order  was  then  given  for  all  the  force  to  retreat  on  board  the 
Bnrardy  which  was  done  without  molestation  from  the  enemy.  About  the 
tfftme  thne  the  Matitda  whale  ship  sailed  into  the  harbour.  Her  com* 
mtoder,'  Captaiil  Bliss,  'most  promptly  and  humanely  offered  every  as- 
aotanoe  t6  the  settlers,  and  received  on  board  as  many  as  could  be. 
aieeommodftted.  AH  the  other  vessels  received  their  share*  The  comple** 
ment  of  the  Plying  Fish  amounted  to  four  mothers  and  ien  children^. 
One  gallant  lad,  of  fourteen,  to  whom  I  offered  an  asylum  with  his  mothei; 
and  sistet^,  tLnswered,  *  Thank  you,  sir,  hut  I  should  like  to  stay  with  my 
faAer.'  I  could  only  say,  *  God  bless  you,  my  boy,  I  can  aay  nothing 
afi^nst  rt;'  andaway  he  went  to  rejoin  his  father  m  the  hottest  part  of  • 
the  fire.  Happily  he  escaped  unhurt,  and  is  now  at  St.  Jchr^s  College. 
The  F^finff  Piih\  with  her  infant  freight,  then  shtfted  her  station,  and-, 
came  to  an  anchor  off  the  mission  setUement  of  Paihia. 

**  Tfie-firing  having  now  ceased,  Mr.  Williams  and  I  went  ashore^  .t« 
tecoret  and  bury  the  hodies  of  the  dead,  fearing  lest  the  baibaraub. 
custom,  now  almost  exUnct,  should  have  been  revived  by  that.portii^  n^E* 
the  natire  force  wtd<^  was  still  in  an  unconverted  and.  heathen  »tM^^ 
We  found  the  town  in  the  possession  of  the  natives^  .who  were  busily  ea- 
giijged  in  plundering  the  houses.  Their  b^hayfour.to  us«'an4  W%'» 
Plulip,  King  of  Tepuna,  was  perfectly  iuoffensly^.'  ^  Several  imovediateb, 

Sdded  US  to  the  spots  where. the  bodies  were  lyW,.  wheye  welbmaj 
enx  witli  their  clothes  and  accoutrjements  vintQuSwd,  no  Indignity  o)E  - 
any  kind  having  been  attempted.  The  corpses  pt  those  who  fell  Ae$;r .: 
the  churob  Were  laid  as  we  found  'them  in  thq^bunal-gronnd  at  Koro*  t 
rareka,  together  with  the  burnt' remains,  which  .yie  &undin  the'riMiao^  .. 
tbe'stock'dded'  fabus€.  *  I  huried  six  in  one  grave  just  as  the  son  went 
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down  upon  thk  day  of  ioaom,  Mr.  WiSmbm  oolkated  fire  bodies  aa 
the  fiagkftff  bill,  mdudiiDg  tbe  corpse  of  tbe  half-c»ate  gid»  ubicb  be 
earned  in  bis  boat  to  the  Hazard^  where  another  was  added  to  tbe 
number  during  the  night,  by  the  death  of  one  of  those  who  were  burned 
by  the  explosion*  We  interred  Ae  six  bodies  in  the  boiial-g^und  at 
Paihia  on  tbe  following  day  ;  another  of  the  sufferesrs  by  tbe  expkoaa 
died  at  sea,  on  the  yojage  from  the  Bay  of  Idands  to  Auddand,  and  one 
or  two  more  of  the  wounded  men  axe  not  expected  to  xeoorer.  The 
whole  loss  by  death  will  probably  amount  to  Iborteett  or  fifteen;  and  the 
womided  to  about  the  same  number. 

<<The  state  of  the  town  after  the  witfadiawil  of  tbe  troope  wae  veiy 
eharacteris^.  The  nathes  carried  on  tbnr  work  of  pbmds  witb  per- 
fect eomposura;  nettber  quarrelling  among  themseWes,  nor  rfwuiUing 
any  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  the  English  to  xeeover  pertionaof  their  pro- 
perty* With  sorrow  I  obseryed  tlut  many  of  tbe  natives  were  whrfiinig 
off  casks  of  iqarits,  but  they  listened  patiently  to  my  remonstrance^  and 
in  one  instance  they  aUowed  me  to  turn  the  cock,  and  let  Ae  liquor  run 
out  up(m  the  ground.  Another  assured  me  be  would  drink  yery  little  of 
it.  On  ascending  the  hill  to  the  flagstaff  we  found  the  staff  lying  upon 
the  ground,  having  been  chopped  through  near  the  bottom.  A  few 
musket  shots  had  buried  themselves  in  the  walls  of  the  Uock-bous^  but 
the  building  was  otherwise  uninjured.  A  large  body  of  the  natives  were 
resting  in  tne  valley  below^  and  ether  large  parties  were  fibng  off  aloi^ 
the  paths  over  the  hills.  Altogether  there  must  baye  been  about  500 
men  on  tbe  ground.  As  fiar  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  they  lost  about 
ifauty-four  men,  killed ;  the  nmnber  of  tbe  wounded  I  eoald  not  leani." 

In  tbe  letter  of  the  same  able  and  entbusiastic  prelate,  occur 
other  proofs  of  the  advantages,  political  and  social,  which  flow  from 
the  conversion  of  our  heathen  subjects,  when  what  may  very  pro- 
perly be  termed  civil  war  was  racing  ia  New  Zeakna.  The  con- 
verts, naturally  energetic  and  bola,  came  forward  on  several  occa- 
siona  with  a  view  to  protect  their  teachers  and  bene&ctop  £-om 
danger,  having  by  no  means  lost  their  energetic  propensities  with 
their  pagan  creed.  In  fact,  the  error  conamitted  at  Tahiti  and  other 
islands  of  the  surrounding  ^^P  ^^^  probably  never  again  be 
repeated  by  the  missionaries,  it  being  by  no  means  necessary  to 
connect  the  teaching  of  Christianity  with  the  formal  relinquish- 
ment of  the  use  of  arms.  While  human  nature  continues  what 
it  is,  no  men  must  be  suffered  to  lose  sight  of  their  duty  to  pro- 
tect their  hearths  and  altars  from  profanation.  We  unhappily 
do  not  live  in  a  pastoral  world,  where  people  seek  only  to  entertain 
and  benefit  each  other.  Before  us  every  where  and  always  lies  a 
career  of  strife.  Competition  is  to  be  met  by  competition,  rivalry 
with  rivalry,  war  with  war.  We  have  no  choice.  It  nas  not  yet  beai 
permitted  us  to  reach  that  state,  in  which  every  man  maj  at 
vnder  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  and  leave  the  protection  of 
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}68  interests  to  Ae  €f)ertitk!ii  of  beneifeenl;  snd  Uoodkn  k^ 
For  sU  that  we  hold  dear,  whedier  secukr  or  epiritualy  whether 

the  possessions  of  this  world  or  the  rights  of  conscience,  we  must 
be  ever  ready  to  contend.  The  enemies  of  our  peace,  the  enviera 
of  our  greatness,  the  plotters  against  our  power  are  numerous, 
influentiali  indefatagable,  and,  in  order  to  counteract  their  macU- 
nations.  It  hehoves  us  to  wield  all  weapons,  thoee  of  justice  and 
leason  if  thej  will  suiBice,  if  not  those  of  force  and  steel. 

In  support  of  the  truth  of  these  views  there  is  no  part  of  the 
wotrld  to  ihe  conditkxa  of  which  we  could  point  with  more  pro- 
priety than  Bcanea.  Could  we  suppose  the  Dyaks  to  he  all 
converted  to  doMaxalj^  and  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  arts 
and  r^nements  of  crriiiiiafeion,  but  aveise  to  war,  and  inoapabLe  of 
the  exertions  it  demands,  what  would  be  tiiie  lendt  The  jMrales 
fiom  the  suRotmding  portions  of  the  Archipelago,  whether  Mahom- 
medans  or  Pagans,  would  make  continual  descents  upon  llie  coasts, 
and  speedily  sweep  off  the  whole  community.  Of  this  truth  Mr. 
Brereton  appears  to  be  folly  convinced.  In  his  address  to  the 
public  he  says,  *  force  must  continue  to  be  used  to  suppress  and 
overawe  the  pirates;  but  however  force  may  prevent  the  ability, 
it  will  not  remove  the  dispoation  to  piracy.  The  civilisation  and 
convezsion  of  the  people  is  the  only  effectual  remedy.  It  is  the 
oady  lasting  secuzity  for  the  life  of  this  ffentleman  (Mr.  Brooke) 
-^«  life  too  remarkable  in  the  a^e  in  which  he  lives  to  be  lost  or 
sacrificed.  A  Christian  population  around  him,  which,  with 
God's  blessing  might  soon  arise,  would  be  a  barrier  and  a  safe- 
guard against  all  attempts  of  treachery  or  violence,  more  effectual 
uian  fleets  or  armies.*  Towards  creating  such  a  population 
the  first  step  has  been  taken,  through  the  exertions  chiefly,  we 
believe,  oi  Mr.  Brereton,  who  has  organised  a  provisional  com- 
mittee, and  opened  a  subscription,  to  which  numbers  have  already 
contributed.  At  the  several  meetings,  moreover,  held  in  this 
metropolis  for  fortheiing  the  views  of  tne  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Boreign  Parts,  allusion  begins,  to  be  made 
to  the  importance  of  that  portion  of  the  world.  At  the  one  which 
was  held  m  the  Hanover-square  Rooms,  Dr.  Thirwall,  Bishop  of 
Stb  David's,  specifically  introduced  the  subject,  observing: — 

«Bnt  having  said  tUs,  I  cannot  help  adverting  to  the  other  side  of 
Hub  soljeet^  as^  I  would  remind  you,  that  were  our  views  as  various  as 
those  of  the  most  cslculating  sdfish  pdlicy  and  expediency,  still  we 
should  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  persevering  in  this  cause;  the 
relations  in  which  this  country  is  placed,  the  commercial  and  political 
relations  into  which  this  country  has  been  brought  with  a  vast  number 
of  the  heathen,  are  relations  which  admit'  of  being  either  a  great  blesi- 
xng  or  a  great  eyiL    It  is  in  your  power  to  impart  to  them  the  blessmgf 
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materi^  blessing  will  follow,  that  an  increase  of  stueiigth  and'.tieoHli 

ip:illTesuljb  to  this  empire^  _  r 

"  Why  do  I  a4Tei^  to  these  tojpic^?  ift  is  for  the  ptQ;poeie  of  poinfio^ 
out  to  you,  that  the  difficulties  of  this  undertaSdng  are  not  so  great  sla 
some  people  represent  them  to  be.  It  is  an  unde^mkihg  whieh  requiiei 
from  us  only  a  beginning,  onl;^  the  setting  the  ihkig  mi  foot^  whidh  ii 
sure  in  process  or  time  sofficiendy  io  suppofct  itself.  I  say,  we  may 
look  forward  to  a  period,  when  these  ^rsSgn  Churches^  Instead  of 
requiring  any  aid  from  thid  <^oaAtiT9  kns^  he/  usider  God's  blessing,  i4 
a  cotdition  to  afibrd  some  to  ns.  I  cdnceiTQ  that  this  is;no  extraTagant 
risionary  anticipattoo,  but  one  which  is  bonte  out  by  facts  tiiat  ha?9 
already  come  to  out  knowle^;e«  I  find»  that  even  ainon£^  the  most 
recently  founded  ^fliucehes^  there  has  already  heeix  displayed  a  disnosi- 
tion  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  tius  causey  with  a  liberality  pernapg 
equal,  if  I  ought  npt  to  say  superior  in  proportion  to  that  whieh  has 
been  manifested  here;  ana  be&re  I  dy(>p  tiSs  siibjeot,  I  cannot  help 
adverting  to  what  I  consider  a  very  r^maricaMe  and  veoy  mterestuig 
illustration  of  this  truth.  It  is  impressed  on  me  the  more  strongly, 
because  it  has  but  very  recentljr  fkllen  within  my  knowledge,  but  I  £ive 
no  doubt  it  has  been  long  familiar  to  many  of  those  who  hisar  me.  I 
am  alluding  to  the  case  of  a  vast  country,  -  situated  at  im  immense 
distance  from  these  shores,  extending  to,  f  beliere,  somewherd  about  tea 
degrees  latitude,  and  half  as  many  long^de,  on  the  whole  an  immense 
country,  a  country  situate  in  a  most  favourable  clime,  aboittdiog  with 
riches  of  every  kind,  inhabiied 'by  an  lAdustKous  m^  promiabg  popu* 
lotion  of  native  aboriginal  inhabitatitSy  >but  whPj  till  a  vary  recent 
period,  had  been  oppremed,  enslaved,  imade  useless,  and  wretched  by  the 
dominion  of  a  horde  of  lawlesa  pirates*-  Witbi;Qi.tbs^.qQi4ntry,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Britisli  flag,  tf  aettlement  hAft  iof  lete  >years  be«» 
formed, '  whidi'  I  believe  is.>aow  prospering*  in,  which  tlfe  oppressed 
iiJiabitants  o€<  that  oonntry  am  OBJoyigg  tha.beneSt  of^a.'aeciire  an4 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  indniStry,  and  arein.expec^;a-- 
tion  of  reeeiving  a  still  higher  blessing,,  whieh  U.is  oui?  ol>)ect.and  ouc 
duty  to  imparrt  to  thenu  .laBnde.to  the  Isl^d  of  Borneo,  apd  to  the 
settlement  which  has  there  been  made  by  the  philfAthropio  ex^ion^  of 
one  individnai.  Hitherto^  I  am  afraid,  X  must  ^ay,  he  has  received  no 
manner  of  assistance  from  this  countty,  and  therefctze.be  is  utterly 
unable  to  supply  the  i^iritnal  wants  /ii  .that  district,  which  he  had 
happily  brought  into  a  bon£tioi|  of  internal  tranqmllity  and,  prosperity. 
The  object  fpr  whSoh  I  referito  this  eailo  ia.^]p^dy.  tp  4isk  ypu^  whether 
our  relatione  with  that  country  would  ^or  would  x^ot  he  moxQ  properou% 
more  stable  in  every  respect,  onore  advantagepuft  to  o^r^elves.^  well  as 
to  the  inhabltante  of  that  land,  if  the  hlessings  of  religion  had  been 
imparted  to  them ;  and  I  say,  I  caonot  comeeiye  ^.stronger  Slu^tration 
of  the  proposition  whk^  I  have  been.o&ring  ito  your  aotie^  than  that 
case,  in  whidi  one  imoaaisted  individual  ha^^niade  a  beginnii^g  in  so 
grefit  aw>oirk,.iyhidi  gramiies  with.  thei^fiU^tc^  aid,  if  H  <^  be  givea 
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..^^  i'rQiu..thfi  ,very  ^wjiest  jgej,  even  Jn, pa^an  coimtries,  where 
§vili^tioA  AadDaaoiei^som^  felt  to  be  necessary 

iio,  j^3e3C'  the.  Q^t^^q^l  .reHg^cpfi  cqrQxteasiYe  with  tie  state.  In 
&€*,  tlaeje  ip  na  ti^  tkfl  tue^ie^of  a  cxwmon  faith,  .which  it  wiU 
tequire  Hm  foroe  of  efl;^^:gardiaaiy,ci;rjc«instai^  at  any  time  to 
lireak).  But  mcskare  often  guided  leaa  hy  policy  than  by  instinct, 
less,  by  what  th^  cakulate  ^will  prore  iot  tkeir  advantage  than  by 
"^hsLt  th^feel  ta  be'fer  tiicdr  happiness^  and  amid  errors  the  most 
palpable^  and  in  ages  the  most  rude,  the  tjaims  of  xdigion  have 
tor  this  reason  been  generttlly  attended  to.  On  this  point,  there 
occurs  in  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  at  the  Manrion-house,  a 
)bighly  philosophical  passage,  which  we  shall  introduce  here. 

**  PevhapB  you  will  permit  me,  ia  speaking  of  this  subject^  ,to  allude 
to  instances  of  nations  not  so  enlightened  as  ourselves;  of  natbns  which 
bad  not  the  revelation  of  this  gospel,  and  of  our  own  nation  which  has 
the  revriation  of  the  gospel^  when  it  had  not  our  means  of  information 
and  civiliMliaii^  and  to  look  a  Uttle  to  what  was  done  by  sach  nations. 
'Thena  are  two  fines  in  Hauler  deseribing  the  foundation  of  a  colony, 
snd  it  is  thtve  aaid  of  the  founder  of  this  colony, 

**  He  bteilt  liottses^  he  ouwtcuoUd/ walls  aiound  tbe  town, 
fieclMded  tibe  Adds  and  raised  a  teiople/* 

Is  it  not  pl^  that  when  the  founder  of  l^nt  heathen  eolony  built  that 
temple  in  his  ignorant  wot«hip-~thoiigh  that  woiafaip  might  be  mist^en 
»— though  the  object  of  it  was  not  the  God  who  was  alikerwaids  revealed  to 
OS — ^yet  did  wish  to  feel  a  desire  to  give  his  triiMite  of  worship^  of  reve* 
rence,  and  of  thanksgMng,  to  the  Author  of  Ab  vroM,  and  of  his  and  of 
pur  being.  Let  us  look»  a^^n,  to  what  was  done  by  o<ir  own  as(ceators>  in 
^mes  which  we  call  barbaroas,  when  men  &r  mm  baring  the  advaa- 
tages  which  we  now  enjoy,  were  generally  ignorant — even  the  highest 
of  the  laymen  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  and  to 
whom  the  commonest  village  highway^  of  our  days,  would  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  and  adniktition.  In  those  days  the  landowners  took  eare 
Ihat  in  their  dbrntedns,  in  their  villageSy  and  ihdr  lands,  while  there  were 
tenants  who  were  able  to  hold  the  spear  asod  the  shield;  who  were  able  to 
gd  otit  and  fight  any  meietv  affamst  whom  they  nai^t  have  to 
contend,  they  tooh  care  that  the  vOlage  ohureh  shovld  1^  raised,  and 
that  in  that  church  shemid  be  placed  a  dergyooan  whoy  by  his  oral  ht- 
atructions,  might  ruse  the  minds  of  those  poor^  simple^  and  ignore 
men  to  devotion  to  Qod  and  to  Christ.  1  say  if  sach  then  have  been 
the  feelings  of  'pagan  founders  of  colonies^  if  such  have  been  the  feet- 
ings  of  barbarous  chiefii,  who  had  bat  jbst  received  and  just  learned  this 
truths  of  Christianity,  what  is  becoming  to  t»  to  do,  hving  in  this 
enlightened  age  of  the  worid,  with  all  our  means  of  construotion,  with 
bH  our  organisation,  with  tSi  our  boast  of  our  anpenlorifty,  of  our  enjoy- 
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inent  of  tlie  CSiiiBtitt  lelbr^  ^  ^_ 

darkness,  looking  back  wiSi  contempt  upon  oar  bafbaroas  forefiMaBca;  ( 
eay,  does  it  not  become  na  to  use  our  utmost  eflPortSi  that  whecevw  die 
English  peo^  go,  that  wherever  a  edMiy  is  founded^  thero  ahoidd  like- 
wise be  the  means  of  Christian  instruotiony  and  that  liiere  should  be 
dergjmen  and  churches  fitted  to  proride  that  instruction.  This  I  know, 
that  of  the  yarious  divisions  into  whic^  the  Christian  world  is  unhappily 
divided,  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  situation  to  wUeh  I  nsre 
referred,  that  every  one  or  them  is  mindful  of  ita  obligation  to  endearoor 
according  to  its  own  views  to  perform  its  duty  of  propagating  and  maior 
taining  we  Christian  religion  m  the  coloines*  Such  is  thecaae  with  te 
Roman  Catholics,  who  generally  have  a  bishop  in  each  of  the  colonies; 
such  is  the  case  with  the  Baptists  and  the  Congregationatists,  such  is  the 
case  with  the  Presbyterian  established  Church  of  Scodand,  such  is  the 
case  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  such  is  the  case  with  others 
whom  I  could  mention  who  have  made  great  efforts  in  ibis  behalf'' 

It  is  now  very  generally  acknowledged  that,  in  founding  or 
extendiBg  an  empice,  though  statesmanahip  may  do  muoh.  with 
the  aid  oocasionally  of  fleets  a&d  armies,  still  the  churohL,  wiselj 
directed,  oan  do  more.  Some  glimmerings  of  this  iraih.  liere,  as 
has  been  seen,  yisible  to  our  ancestors,  who,  both  ai  home  and  in 
their  colonies^  to  some  extent  acted  upon  this  eonTicdea.  Thva^ 
as  Lord  John  Manners  observed  at  the  Hanoyer-sqnase  Rooms, 
when  Virginia  was  first  settled,  the  diflusion  of  Ghiistianity 
among  the  natives  was  put  forward  prominently  amon^  the  deagns 
of  the  British  government.  But  the  policy  was  much  too  wise  to 
be  properly  pursued,  imder  such  a  monarch  as  James  I.,  or  even 
by  the  generation  over  which  he  ruled.  The  world  needed  the 
experience  it  has  since  gained.  Every  thing  was  then  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  mammon,  and,  though  the  Puritans  who  after- 
wards expatriated  themselves  to  the  New  Worldy  were  careful  to 
carry  their  religion  along  with  them,  it  must  be  owned  to  their 
discredit,  and  we  own  it  with  regret,  that  they  attempted  to 
establish  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  religion,  and  took  but  slight  pains 
to  propagate  it  among  their  savaee  fellow-countrymen.  liad  a 
difrerent  course  been  followed,  had  a  new  laoe  been  grafted  on 
the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  while  North  America  was  still  ours,  it  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  irrational  to  believe,  that  the  United  States^ 
instead  of  being  an  independent  commonwealth,  might  still  have 
been  reckoned  among  the  provinces  of  the  British  empire.  »|J^  ■'^ 

But,  it  being  impossible  to  reverse  the  past,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  profit  by  the  study  of  it.  Let  us  not  re-enact  over  again  the 
part,  which  lost  us  the  finest  portions  of  America,  and  cast  awaj 
one  after  another  our  great  colonies  and  dependencies  in  the  East. 
Our  own  capital  error  ahready  alluded  to,  and  the  error  of  Spain, 
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sn^lielbfi^  tm  Tiie  umiMiiflB  fimgn^nl  wlocik  iuhi  been  aenFsxed 
fiom  ovrefraphe,  snd  drifted  into  new  ciretmistaaoeB,  caanot  now 
be  recovered.  But  let  the  disaster  operate  as  a  warning.  Let  us 
car^nlly  considear  the  career  of  Spain,  and  be  wise  in  time. 
Archdeacon  Manning  ha9  some  observatioBs  <m  this  subject  which 
our  readers,  we  feel  assured,  will  peruse  wilb  pleasure. 

^'  But  it  is  not  only  for  the  power  arising  from  incalculable  wealth, 
but  for  the  power  arisiug  from  uniyCTsal  relations,  for  which  you  are 
]«pODSibIe.  There  is  not  a  land  which  is  not  open  to  you,  eren  China 
IttB  rolled  bad:  hor  boUed  gates,  and  h&t  language,  which  has  been  so 
long  an  enigma,  now  begins  to  ^>eak  artieolately.  There  is  not  a  land, 
Aera  is  net  a  race,  with  whkdi  joa  do  not  hold  direct  intercourse— with 
wki<^  you  cannet  eommune,  am  through  the  channel  of  these  uniyersal 
wlaiioua  you  am  poozing  cut  year  by  year  a  tide  of  life  into  every  land, 
in  the  year  befbie  last)  I  saw  it  only  this  morning,  not  less  than  30,000 
vessels,  of  our  own  and  of  all  nations^  floated  in  the  rirer  Thames,  and 
this  great  commerce  wends  its  way  to  every  shore.  Does  not  this  inti- 
mate what  is  your  doty  when  it  shows  you  what  are  your  opportunities. 
The  right  reverend  preUte  who  opened  this  meeting  refenred  to  the 
oommeivial  greatness  of  Spain,  I  cannot  refrain  from  following  in  the 
path  whieh  be  has  opened— we  are  told  in  the  chronicles  of  Spain,  and 
^  histories  of  nations  are  not  pcnntless  tales,  for  though  exact  forms  of 
events  are  never  r^roduoed,  the  analogies  of  moral  probation  are  change- 
less and  eternal — ^we  are  told  that  when  the  Ibuntains  of  gold  in  the 
western  worid  were  opened  to  the  dynasty  of  Spain,  wealth  flooded  the 
land.  It  was  glutted  year  by  year  with  gold,  until  all  sober  industry 
grew  stagnant ;  the  character  ot  the  people  was  deteriorated  ;  the  grave 
and  constant  Spaniard  lost  his  self-command;  every  man's  pulse  was 
raised  above  its  natural  bea^  men  were  under*a  fever  of  expectation ; 
visions  of  wealth,  like  the  illusions  of  an  Eastern  tale,  floated  before  their 
imaginations.  They  left  off  to  cultivate  the  soil,  for  it  was  a  torpid  and 
shiggish  trade.  Manufactures  next  languished,  they  thought  they  could 
not  be  poor  in  importing  gold,  for  gold  was  the  raw  material  of  wealth, 
and  to  what  did  it  come  at  last,  even  to  this — their  barks  were  freighted 
to  and  fro  with  the  industry  of  the  north  and  with  the  gold  of  America. 
Spain  had  not  industry  to  supply  one^twentieth  of  the  needs  of  her  own 
aolonies ;  she  became  tiie  earner  for  other  nations,  bowing  down  between 
two  burdens,  wafting  the  gold  of  her  own  colonies  to  England  and 
France,  aarifihing  the  industry  of  strangers,  and  wondering  at  her  own 
poverty.  In  the  train  of  commercial  dedine  came  public  disorders; 
the  monarchy  became  intoxicated  and  entangled  itself  in  brawls  and 
conflicts ;  then  came  wars  of  succession  and  civil  strife,  snd  the  people 
were  rent  asunder,  and  Spain  has  declined  from  that  day  until  now.  If 
there  be  nothing  in  the  Spun  we  now  see  to  excite  us  to  imitation,  there 
is  indeed  much  for  our  timely  admonition.  If,  in  the  midst  of  bound- 
less wealth,  of  vast  cokmial  possessions,  of  gr«it  industry,  of  maritinie 
eupseBiacy^  of  rcristlese  power,  we  should  fiirget  thai  commBKQB,  like 
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upon  VA  botH  es^pire.  And.  eoDtfrauoeior  His.oimliigk^acponiy  w^^o^ 

alkali  be  oast  d^ws*"      •     j     ......      i 

Theipe  is  one  feature  in  modeiia  Tiews  of  pofitite  that  may  1)e 
flaid  to  impart  to  the  science  a  grandeur,  which  in  many  former 
ages  it  did  not  possess.  People  have  learned  at  lengthy  to  distrust 
the  arts  of  Cunnii^  and  hypocrisyi  by  placing  afl  their  hopes  on 
which  they.Jiave  so  often  suflfcred  shipwreck.  Experience  has 
taught  them  that  there  ia  a  power  in  the  unlvers^r  ^P^Y^i^  ^^t  too 
in  tuQ  mechanism  and  operatippos  of  human  a£^ir^  agaanfit  which 
no  human  force  can  conten^i  ^d  the  influence  of  whioh  no  human 
eagacity  can  elude;  a  powear  whioh  a^  ijzesiatibly  whe^  it  doei 
act,  bul  which  is  brought  into  operation  by  faumaii  exx«c8  and  de* 
Unquencies.  This  ia  tne.  Nemesis  of  poIiticB,  to  »7oid  tbe  employ^ 
men^  of  anothar  name.  It  is,  at  length,  peioeived  timt  actions 
hare  invariably  thar  eonseqiienoes;  ttiat  virtues  build  up,  Aat 
vices  pull  down  empires,  because  while  vice  dissolves,  enfeebles,  and 
effemmates  the  mind,  virtue  givetf'it  that  vigour  with  which  in 
some  ancient  languages  it  was  confotmded.  Men  are  never  so  ad- 
venturous or  resolute  as  when  backed  by  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  tneir  duty.  Now  among 
the  first  duties  of  empire,  and  all  who  make  themselves  in  any  de- 
gree the  instruments  of  empire^  the  preservation  and  en^Wlishmioit 
of  human  life  may  b^rega4:4^da3  the  <?hie£  .  And  what  is  it  that 
tends  most  to  adorn  our  eidstence  heras  that  tends  to  U&  as  above 
the  brute,  to  impart  dignity  wd  beauty  to  our  chazactei>***ifi  it  not 
the  belief  that  by  tba  etamal  laws  of.  Pnmdeno^vpe  ate-  aflied  to 
the  divine  nature,  and  destined  to  esiet  and  be  hapfrir  ina  noUer 
sphere?  Witkout  prtBunung'  ^  d«tenmae  !wkaV  nrudt  be  the 
eflects  of  our  negligence,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  hy  (he 
diligent  discharge  of  our  duty  we  may  certainly  ei^ge  the  omle 
of  human  happmess,  and  add  fresh  comeliness  to  the  world  we  in- 
habit. Wq  cannot,  consequently,  resist  the  conviction,  that  it  is 
incumbent  on' us'  to  engage  in  the  great  crusade  against  iffnbfance, 
which  Christendom  is  carrying  on.  To  this  Dr.  ^jRiirlwaB  forcibly 
alludes. 

*^  The  first  leaohxtion^  es  vob  rsmemb^r,  advierted  to  the  nuntber  of 
our  emigraatSy  but  where  iaey  are  eountiMl  by  iSMtmmda  ^  headiai 
are  counted  by  milMoQS.  Tfaenr  iiteation  no  doubt,  ir^lhout  the  blessings 
of  religion,  is  dogtadiDg  -and '  defionible  enough,  bet  yet  they  letam 
surelj  soiue  traoeSi  some  reoollectbn  of  better  prinoipleir  and  higher 
h6pes ;  but  the  heatben  have  never  yet  had  any  at  all.  Or  19  it,  ihat 
in  the  case  of  these  emigrants,  of  these  Ibreign  s^efe  of  Kxttt  own 
blood  and  kngnage,  there  has  beenadefflpe  e^pr^sedfbr  theeebleBnngs, 
and,  diMFoie^  ire  ate  mere  beund  to  impact  4heee-  bteecA^g^  totiiem  ? 
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iiight<rt|d«gf|ii^  iitihftiwmilirf  Mty-ona  hu9  pwiegt  |  thai  tii^m  10  no 
one  here  who  will  not  feel  that  the  silenoe  of  the  heathen  it  mom  em«> 
phatibc,  and  has  a  stinogipr  fdaim  mon  nBf  iiaai  the  .most  ekxquent  and 
unportanate  supplications.  It  ia  the  grossness  of  tbe^  ignocaocD,  which 
in  general  preventa  Uiem  from  raising  the  cry  for  succour^  .iirinckbinda 
us  most  effectuafiy  to  afford  it.  The  point  then  to  wluch  I  wish  briefly 
to  diveet  your  attention  is  this— pthat  this  country  has  risen  to  a  high 
^ida  most  extraordinary  position  in  the  scale  of  nations,  it  has  risen  to 
iliiff  position,  hat  let  us  remember  it  has  also  been  placed  there ;  let  us 
not  forget  that  it  is  the  hand  of  Providence  which  has  raised  us  to  it,  it 
haa  not  beoo  by  our  own  ezertionS)  by  our  own  efforts,  that  we  have 
Miehed  it,  nor  is  it  by  aay  etrations  cS  our  own»  that  we  ean,  nithoat 
mftdneoB,  ealcolata  on  mawtaJning  itb  Tlien  I  say,  if  this  be  the  case, 
theeinkj^  and  inefnt^hle  in&renee  ib,  that  we  Jiiure  a  great  missioiito 
»eeuteb  And  what  is  ih«fc  niMonZ  Wht,  it  is  a  most  glotioas^  a 
most  noUe  one ;  but  it  ii  one  frosa  whicR«  if  we  wQinUI»  we  camoo^ 
eocempt  ouzselTes.  God  forbid  that  we  should  wish  to  do  it,  for  it  is 
nothixig  less,  nothing  else  than  the  mission  of  dTilising^  of  humanis- 
ing, of  enlightenine  the  whole  worlds  so  far  aa  we  are  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  its  inhabitants  ;  in  raising  all  those  coimt]^ea  in  which  we 
have  gained  a  settlement,  of  raising  the  inhabitants  of  those  lands  in 
the  scale  of  humanity  in  every  way ;  and  we  cannot  stop  short  of  this 
object  without  inconsistency  and  practical  absurdity  ;  our  relifi^on 
forbids  U9  to  view  these  heatnen  populations  in  any  other  fight,  and  for 
tins  simple  reason,  that  we  must  adopt  one  or  the  other  alternative ;  if 
we  do  not  make  it  our  oljeot  to  raise  t^em  a^fkr  a^  we  can  to  the  same 
lev«l  of  ctTflisatioD,  of  faiiinanityy  of  religicMi,  with  onrasltes,  then  I  say 
wa  are  wil&dty  keepng.  them. down  to  a  lower  standardy  and  we  aid 
tieating  them,  not  aaoui  feBow-*cieatuges»  but  as  took  and  tUngs ;  we 
axe  using  them  as  despots  v»e  tibeir  sluves^  andaa  inoa  oCoommevoe  use 
iheirifar^'' 

And  again,  speaking  of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  state, 
he  says — 

*^  That  tKere  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way,  that  tb^r^  is  a  demand 
for  great  exertiong  and  for  Uboral  contributions,. an^t  upon  the  whole» 
for  much  self-denial  and  self-sacri&e,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  I 
believe  that  many  people  are  inclined  veiy  much  to  exaggerate  the 
diffioulty»  white  they  o^^dok  nteav  most  enoouragii^  cirmimstances, 
which  oQffht  to  be  taken  vvto  conmemtion  along  with  it.  It  is  a  sub* 
ject  whi(£  I  i^pvoaoh  with  great  he8ttaiiQii»  beeaose  it  might  seem 
that  I  am  departia^f  from  the  letter  and  the  spirife  ef  the  resolution  I 
am  prepMae*,  and  that  I  am  reelmg  our  canaa  upon  a  basiS}  upon 
^rtuen  I  shooSi  be  veiy  soiry  indaed  to  see  it  lor  a  monent  placed  ;  and 
although  I  do  not  dissent  from  tha:opini<mi  which  hare  been  Bxprm$^ 
that  somethiD^more,  andpeihap  much  noie^  might  and  ought  to  have 
been  done  by:  the  .gpvemc^ei^  (or  tUa  onaae  f-  yet,  1  moit^aagr,  ti^reis 
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triis  aoBom^  aad  thai  u^  tMt  to  long  as  the  oieitioiM  wUdi  axe  made 
for  ilv  are  ooofined  to  indiyidaal  beoafroleiioe,  there  can  be  no  sm^doa 
of  anj  dnister  view.  It  caniiot  be  suspected  for  a  momeoiy  thai  we  are 
pursuing  the  ends  of  poliej  and  expedienetr,  under  ihe  mask  of  r^^iooy 
and,  therefore^  I  must  own,  I  would  prefer,  atnd  ebould  set  »  higher 
value  on  more  Hunted  esertiona  of  such  a  nature,  than  <m  greater 
efforts  whidi  might  subjeet  ihe  eanse  iJbaeH  to  soA.  a  degtadiiig  aad 
isjunous  suspicion. 

He  immediately  afterwards  adds — 

''Let  it  then  be  our  resoiotion  thai  as  our  sound  has  gone  Ibrdi  into 
aU  lands,  and  our  words,  our  lanenage,  unto  the  ends  of  the  world,  thej 
shall  also  eany  will],  them  someuiing  of  a  meaning,  something  that  de- 
Knras  to  be  tean^MNrted  so  £uv  not  only  a  little  aoeasnre  q£  our  int^- 
Miee^  and  oar  industry,  and  our  knowledge,  and  our  arts,  but  those 
kighfir  Usssuogs,  widiout  which  all  the  others  have  no  value.  Thoee 
wbach  make  men  to  be  indeed  men,  which  are  the  measure  and  the  test  of 
aiU  the  good  we  enjoy,  and  the  source  of  all  temporal  and  eternal  happi- 
ness. I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  as  the  resolution  will  be  read  firom 
the  chair." 

Archdeacon  Manning,  in  the  course  of  the  piooeedings  in  West- 
minster, touched  incidentally  upon  a  subject  which  it  ie  our  in- 
tention to  investi^te  folly  hereafter.  Ihat  however  need  not 
prevent  qui  advertmg  briefly  to  it  now.  We  mean,  the  diffusion 
of  our  language  ana  literature  in  India. .  Amnpg  those  who 
desire  to  ^promote  the  spread  of  secular  instruction  among  our 
Indian  subjects^  there  are  some  who  seem  to  entertain  the  notion 
that  it  is  an  important  acfaievenient  to  detach  the  Hindus  firom 
their  own  &iB&  leligioii,  though  we  should  be  able  to  substitute 
OLothinjg  in  its  place.  From  this  opinion  we  entirely  dissentw 
Even  in  the  kaat  ennobling  ^jst&xkB  of  pagaxdamr  there  is  aome- 
thing  which  keeps  the  mind  &om  utterly  stagnating,  which  gives 
a  charitable  direction  to  its  sympathies,  which  breathes  a  prolific  in- 
fluence over  its  ideas,  whereas  me  utter  absence  of  fiddi  terminates 
in  pure  selfishness,  disguised  or  refined  if  you  will,  but  productive 
as  a  general  rule  of  indifference  to  the  public  good,  of  cynical 
estrangement  from  society,  of  isolated  and  contemptuous  apathy. 
This  truth  was  made  pamfully  visible  in  the  decline  of  Kome; 
where,  while  the  pious  pagans  bled  freely  for  iheir  country, 
whoae  institutions  thejr  matinotively,  but  therefore,  the  more 
fltrong]y^  loved— the  Epicureans,  in  their  fondness  for  ease  and  lite- 
xatuie,  lived  retired  in  their  palaces  and  gardens,  cultivatbg  their 
individnal  gratification,  and  looking  with  seomfid  jnt^  on  uie  le* 
£gioufl  or  politLcal  wthuoasm  of  the  mukitada  C&  if,  as  in  the 
i  of  Gnar,  tbmr  innate- vigour  of  ^hioMter  .was  incompatible 


wHSft  lepoae,  iSi^yftonnocl  flchdiites  of  pendMl  aggmiditeHMnit^  not 
ta  be  realised  wiAotit  the  enslavement  of  their  fellow-cilaseBS. 

I*reciseljr  similar  results  will  be  arrived  at  in  India  if  we  mabe 
Epicuxeans  of  the  Hlndds,  who  had  far  better  continue  to  worship 
Brahma^  Vishnu»  and  Siva,  We  see  no  reason,  however,  why  we 
ahould  fall  on  ^ther  of  these  horns  of  the  dilemma,  there  being 
open  to  us  a  middle  comse,  in  which  we  may  tread  with  safetv  to 
ouTselires,  and  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  jpeople  of 
India.     To  this  Ardideacon  Manning  alludes,  in  the  tbllowing 
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'In  India  the  extension  of  the  English  language,  and  of  Eng^ 
Hsh  education,  is  going  on  with  rapid  speed.  Hie  great  company  to 
wh.08e  care  the  commercial  interests  of  that  mighty  peninsula  are  com- 
mitted, is  bound  by  charter  to  expend  in  Englisii  education  a  sum  I 
believe  fivefold  greater  than  the  Church  of  Engkmd  expends  on  Christiaii 
msimction.  Now  observe  the  effect  of  this ;  we  are  propagating  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  among  a  people  eharaetmBti^illy 
intellectual,  singularly  subtle  and  speculatiYe ;  and  within  the  last  year 
a*  stiinulufl,  hitherto  unprecedented,  has  been  given  to  this  work  by  a 
publie  <»der  of  the  Indian  government^  by  which  a  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  the  native  wheie  merits  ace  equal,  in  tibe  wtxU^ution  of  civil 
lypointraenifcB.  These  appointments  ranufy  over  the  whole  of  that  great 
peninsula.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of  agents  that 
mufit  be  drawn  by  this  means  into  the  civil  service.  Now  observe 
the  e£&ct  of  this  measure.  It  increases  greatly  the  momentum  already 
impelling  the  Hindfi  to  the  study  of  English  literature,  thereby  pre- 
panng  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  education  which  is  offered  to 
nim.  The  University  of  Madras,  and  the  institution  for  education  at 
Bomb^  and  Calcutta,  have  been  founded  upon  a  system  winch  shuts 
out  rengions  instmction.  I  am  at  this  moment  fiziding  no  feiult  wHh 
tins  policy.  It  it  a  question  too  bread  to  touch  upon  now;  but  what 
is  die  asoeitKmed  effifct?  We  are  told,  upon  high  nadve  aniharilT; 
Oat  in  Caleatta  akne  40,000  liindlis  are  atadyingthe  Eo^ish  liiera« 
tare*  I  have  eaammed  some  pcrtiona  of  die  aotweia  made  to  mathema^ 
tiealy  metepfaysioaly  mond,  and  historical  qfoestions^  in  the  colleges  f « 
education  in  India,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  them  to  be  in 
extent,  subtlety,  and  difficulty,  quite  on  a  par  with  the  examinations  I 
have  mysdf  loiown  to  pass  in  the  sdiools  of  our  universities  at  home« 
I  also  have  it  upon  the  evidence  of  a  publication  that  shows  marks  o£ 
research  and  accuracy,  that  it  is  believed  that  of  the  intelligent  Hindtis 
in  Calcutta,  one-third  are  incHned  to  deism  or  to  atheism.  But 
we  have  not  reached  the  full  extent  of  this  evil ;  be  it  remembered  that 
in  the  smnmits  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  India  are  the  fountains  of  the 
original  refi^ons  of  the  East ;  that  the  minds  which  bear  the  nearest 
afi^ity  to  Ouna,  are  the  mioda  of  our  ffind6  population ;  that  China 
received  the  stareams  of  its  refig^ons  tractions  from  central  bidia  there 
can  therefore  be  no  nearer  qyproadi  to  the  tntellectoal  state  of  dnsa 
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It  18  olmoosly  impoonMe  to  go  oror  in  a  ai^le  crtifile  di 
points  of  lius  gteat  quefltaon.  We  can^  on  die  eontRor,  do  liftde 
moxe  than  allade  briefly  to  some  fewpointe,  each  of  wnich  ironld 
deserve  and  repay  a  separate  investigation.  We  have  not  oontem- 
plated  the  suDJect  at  all  as  theologians,  but  treated  it  xa&er  as 
mere  politicians,  considering  what  is  best  for  ns  as  a  people,  and 
'vdiat  IS  likely  to  prove  best  for  all  those  with  whom  asapec^^  wo 
have  intercouiae.  Best,  we  mean,  in  all  respects  both  in  a  flecolas 
and  rdigiouA  sense.  It  isalwaya,  in  commttrceand  diplomacy,  a 
£>rtunate  thing  to  have  to  deal  witha  peopleof  oorzeotbabitBand 
iMxneai  princiiSaB,  which  enter  by  degrees  mto  the  oonalitiilion  of 
file  state,  ana  giveitooossistaKoeandatability.  A  government  tnily 
xelipoiM  governs  wisely,  because  upright  government  begeii 
national  mogp&atj^  whieh  again^inits  torn,  reacting  (m  the  gm&ar 
ment,  iniuses  in  it  a  fresh  strength.  A  happy  people  is  always  an 
honest  and  moclemte  people,  for  greediness  and  mimomlity  are 
inoompatiUe  with,  ham^inesa.  With  such  a  oommunily,  who 
would  not  desire  to  hicMd  interoouxse?  But  what  if  we  omndves 
had  planted  the  ^rms  of  that  happiness,  bad  introduoed  and 
fostered  those  opmions  upon  which  it  was  based,  had  civilised 
and  refined  the  pec^le,  had  given  them  the  taste  of  poliahed 
life,  supplied  them  wiA.  literature,  instructed  them  in  phiioanphji 
sevealedtothiNn  the  truths  of  religion?  Would  not  these  cir- 
enmstances  constitute  between  them  and  us  an  indissoluble  link, 
would  diev  not  respect  us,  would  they  not  covet  our  fioend- 
ahip^  would  they  not  willingly  pass  und^omr  swav? 
.  Supposing  us  fidrly  sewed  in  Borneo^  the  Dvaks  oonvected 
and  supplied  with  teachers,  the  islandstudded  with  churches,  its 
harbours  crowded  with  ships,  its  schools  filled  with  children,  read*' 
sng  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  Locke  and  Bacon,  and  all  tboee 
great  authors  who  must  hereafter  represent  our  character  in  the 
eastern  world.  Should  we  not  have  created  a  seed  garden,  out 
of  which  to  furnish  all  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago  with  opinions, 
tastes,  and  practices?  And  then,  look  at  the  material  resun.  To 
^ve  efficacy  to  the  civilisation  which  we  should  have  called  into 
existence,  the  ministration  of  our  own  useM  arts  at  home  would 
continually  be  required.  The  Dyaks,  Malays,  and  others  apply- 
ing themselves  to  agricxilture,  and  many  other  ferms  of  industry, 
would  be  able  to  bring  into  the  market  innumerable  articbs 
needed  by  our  home  and  colonial  population,  which  ihey  would 
barter  for  our  manufiustures. 

Hence  increase  of  shipping,  multiplication  of  sailors,  growth 
of  revenue  and  domestic  prosperity  in  the  motiher  oountty* 
Extend  this  prospect  furtherand  wider;  takeinlndxa,  OnntL,  tiie 
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Bormon  Exnptre,  and  the  imnimei&Ue  lalanda  of  ^  AicUpdago 
and  the  Pacific,  «&d  the  nnnd  finds  it  difficult  to  mpfie  Yaih  all 
the  xmgfaty  xesvdts  which  maj  be  made  to  flow  nom  one  singld 
c^KTation,  stramaiiBlT  and  finthfiillj'  cazzied  on. 

In  some  pots  of  tne  world,  indeed^  ChrifltianTty  is  r^arded  aa 
tiie  nefver^iling  precarsor  of  European  domiiiation,  Abely,  hut 
not  tmBstamllj*,  cenadering  what  has  taken  place  in  so  manj 
eonntriee.    Una,  when  the  goapel  was  first  preached  in  Jajpan, 
eonrrertB  wete  made  with  the  ntenoat  xapiifity,  and  a  laige  Chiis* 
tinn  popidation  had  ahead  j  been  created  bdGose  the  goir«mment 
took  alarm.    It  Aen,  upon  inqmij,  made  the  diaeoYery,  that  the 
neophrtes  wece  alirauit^  ficom  tliar  natire  ruleca,  and  eager  to 
take  upon  themaelves  the  yoke  of  the  atranger.    This,  at  leaat, 
^^ae  the  reaaon  assigned  l^  the  govenunent  of  Japan,  for  the 
tremendoiiB  policy  whidi  it  detennined  to  pmsoe.    With  the 
epfead  of  Ohiudanity,  itaaw  indisaoluhly  connected  the  attachment  • 
to  £iuapeanciTilisa1aon,  to  European  ideaa,  arta,  and  tastes,  thinffl 
all  incompatible  with  tfaeprolongatian  of  indigenous  andiorityrtf 
came,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  leaohiiiQn  to  eztixpate  foreign  in«- 
flaence,  1^  assoUing  the  foreign  leligicn,  md  commenced  a  peD- 
fiecation,  which,  for  violence,  sangninaiy  cmelty,  and  ultimate 
Bucoess,  was  never  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  habitable 
globe.    What  atrocities  wexe  perpetrated  cannot  be  told.    Mon- 
tesquieu rimddered  in  hia  closet,  while  barely  albiding  to  them. 
But  the  Dutdli  historian  of  the  peraeculian  narmtes,  in  e(dd  blood, 
all  that  took  nlaoe.    He  reminds  ns  of  Dante,  to  whose  phlegmatic 
tolerance  of  norror  Chancer  refers,  in  his  own  attempt  to  sketch 
the  sufferings  of  Ugolino.    The  milk  of  human  nature,  however, 
was  too  prevalent  in  the  Englishman.    He  succumbed  before  the 
necessities  of  the  stem  task,  and  refers  his  reader  for  the  re- 
mainder to  the  Florentine  poet,  of  whom  he  says: 
**  Iti  no  part  will  he  fail.** 

So  with  the  Dutchman,  who  tells  the  story  of  Japan  cru- 
elty; he  shrinks  from  nothing,  but  with  invincible  *aw /roid 
proceeds  j&om  one  horror  to  another,  till  his  recital  makes  the 
blood  run  cold.  Ultimately  the^  diabolical  rigoiir  of  the  Japan 
government  triumphed.  Christianity,  for  the  time,  was  extin- 
guished throughout  its  dominions,  or,  at  least,  ap^aired  to  be  so. 

But  even  Japan  would  be  speedily  embraced,  in  spite  of  its 
exclusive  and  savage  policy,  were  a  proper  beginning  once  made 
in  the  Indian  Archipe^go.  Opinions,  subtle  as  the  atmosphere, 
will  triumph  sooner  or  later  over  every  obstacle.  It  travels  with 
the  goods  of  the  merchant,  it  accompanies  the  sword  of  the 
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warrior,  you  cannot  keep  It  out  Even  in  Japan,  tbe  indurtrknis 
classes  are  pervaded  by  the  consdousness,  tliat  they^  are  robbed  o£ 
their  birthright,  that  their  government  is  tyrannical,  that  th^ 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  carrying  on  an  intercourse  vritn 
Europeans,  and  the  fixst  accident  that  Drings  them  into  contact 
with  us  viSl  shatter  the  artificial  system  c^  ezdudon  invented  by 
their  rulers.  Scarcely  do  a  few  scattered  facts  reach  us  respecting 
what  is  actually  takiii^  place  on  those  distant  scenes,  where  the 
light  of  civilisation  is  beginning  to  break  dimly  upon  the  gates 
and  pillars  of  ignorance.  But  the  natives  themselves  are  our 
pioneers.  Numerous  Malay  prahus,  taking  up  cargoes  of  Britieb 
goods  at  Singapore,  spread  themselves  through  tnese  beautiful 
seas,  and,  toucmng  at  islands  where  an  European  has  never  been 
seen,  diffiise  the  knowledge  of  England  and  her  manu&ctures 
among  the  simple,  though  curioaTand  industrious  natives.  On  a 
central  islet  they  make  a  sort  of  emporium,  whither  adventurous 
merchants,  from  the  whole  vast  circle  of  the  Archipela^,  come  to 
barter  their  commodities  for  the  produce  of  t^e  British  loom. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  these  prahus  Christianity  may 
hereafter  be  diffused,  when  the  natives  of  Borneo  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  shall  have  been  converted  and  ^changed  their 
piratical  habits  for  an  honest  life. 

Meanwhile  we  must  once  more  point  out  the  remissness  of  our 
government  in  omitting  to  take  oossession  of  Labian,  and  to 
strengthen  more  eflfectnally  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brooke.  Some  asast* 
ance  ne  has,  and  he  may  call  for  more,  but  the  measure  is  not 
equal  to  the  importance  of  the  post  he  occupies  or  the  interests 
at  stake. 
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Annexation  of  Algeria  to  France,  177. 

Antonio  B.  da  Costa  Cabral,  455. 

Apchgie  pour  H^rodote,  147. 

Archary  in  Scotland,  358. 

Argument  from  past  misrule  in  Ireland, 
117. 

Arrival  of  Mr.  Brooke  in  Borneo,  69. 

Artistic  truth  in  Palming,  385. 

AssaMiination  of  Henri  UL  of  France, 
330 

Assembly  o(  1638,  in  Scotland,  364. 

Attad^  on  the  Pirate^forU  at  Borneo, 
93  ;  on  the  Bay  of  Islands,  511. 

Autobiographif  of  Sir  Stmonds  D*Ewe8, 
347. 

Automaton  pauper,  13. 
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Barbarossas,  the,  162. 

Barhary  pirates,  161. 

Battle  of  Ivry,  333. 

Bay  of  Islands,  513. 

BibUothSque  des  MImoires  relatifs  i 
THistoire  de  France  pendant  le  18^me 
siede,  236,  347. 

Birdt  Dr.,  the  American  novelist,  418. 

Blunders  of  the  French  in  Algeria,  183. 

Bonaventure  des  Periers,  139;  his  *  Apo- 
logie  pour  Marot  absent,  centre  Saon,' 
and  *CymbaIum  Mundi,*  139. 

Bomean  eloquence,  81. 

Borneo,  description  of,  64  ;  known  to 
the  Arabs  at  an  early  period,  65  ; 
civil  war  in,  75  ;  productions  of,  87  ; 
pirates,  89  ;  favourable  field  for 
Christianity,  504 ;  Christianity  in,  5 1 5. 

Brooke,  Mr.,  his  character,  67  ;  his  ar- 
rival in  Borneo,  69 ;  interview  with 
Muda  Hassim.  71  ;  his  description 
of  a  waterfall  at  Celebes,  74  ;  his 
government  of  Sarawak,  505  ;  his 
motives  on  visiting  Borneo,  509. 

Bunsen  on  the  future  condition  of  the 
Church,  50. 

Burlamacchi  (Francesco),  Storia  Luc- 
chese,  del  Secolo  XVI.,  nuovamente 
narrata  da  Carlo  Minutoli.  (Francis 
Burlamacchi,  a  Lucchese  History, 
newly  related  by  Charles  Minutoli), 
304. 

Burlamacchi,  his  conference  with 
Strozzi,313  ;  betrayed  and  captured, 
317  ;  tortured,  319  ;  beheaded,  320. 


Gi6ifi-book  of  C.  Sealsfleld,  444. 
Cadet  of  Colobriercs,  461. 
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Cakmma  against  Henri  IH  of  France, 

329. 
Qmakues  paintingi  tef ted,  388. 
CtomibaHgm  in  Scotland,  379. 
Capi.  Smith's  settlement  in  Aostralia, 

S68. 
Capture  of  an  American  vessel  by  the 

Algerines,  167  ;  of  Kororareka,  511. 
CatkoHe  clergy  in  Ireland,  123. 
Calhotie  priest  in  Spain,  7. 
aMet,waterfiaiin,74. 
Ctntonhip  of  the  preu  in  Italy,  805  ; 

in  Scotland,  862. 
Ckaractar  of  Brioolin,  29  ;    of    Mr. 

Brooke,  67. 
CharaeUn  of  the  chief  French  Political 

Preachers,  331. 
Cheapneu  of  coal  in  New  South  Wales, 

279. 
ChUdkood,4S. 
ChriMtiam  tolerance,  501. 
Chriatianiiif  in  the  Indian  Archipelago* 

508 ;  in  Japan,  527. 
Ciml  war  in  Borneo,  75  ;    condoding 

scenes  of,  83. 
OaH  Chatun,  356  ;   destroyed  'ala- 

therlie,*  357. 
Oememy  of  a  ScottUh  chief,  377. 
Coast  scenery  in  Anstralla,  259. 
QMMgues  of  the  Cabrals,  459. 
CommeHeemaU  of  the  Ligoe,  325. 
Commercial  settlement  at  Borneo,  163. 
Con/etsUm  da  Sienr  de  Sancy,  156. 
Conflict  with  the  pirates  of  Borneo,  99. 
Contee  de  Bonaventure  des  Periers,  129. 
Convenion  of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  34  i . 
Cooper^  the  American  noTelist,  417. 
Cojrioutneu  of  modem  writers,  23. 
CbfteCabral  (A  B.  da),  Apontamentos 

Historicos,  448  ;  em  Belevo,  ib. 
Cowardice  of  Mexican  troops,  445. 
CWf^ofBron,  140. 
(^mbabtm  Mundi,  139. 


JDos  Cigiiten  Bach.   (The  Cabin-hook, 

or  National  Characteristics),  416. 
Day  of  the  Barricades,  327. 
Death  of  Pope  Siztus  Y.,  332. 
De    Boormont's     expedition   against 

Algiers,  173. 
De  la  Democratic  chex  lesPr^dicateors 

de  ki  Ligoe.    Par  M.  Ch.  Labitte, 

321. 
Der  Legitime  and  die  Repablikaner. — 

(The  Legitunate  and  the  Repabli- 

cans),— 416. 
Der  Virey  and  die  Aristocraten, — The 

Viceroy   and   the  Aristocracy ;  or, 

Mexico  in  the  year  1812,-416. 


Deetmation  of  Man.  By  J.  G.  Fichle^ 
238. 

Dmf  of  Algiers*  reference  for  Washing- 
ton, 167. 

Di  an  NaoTO  Dipinto  o  Fretoo  di  Baf- 
fisello  in  FirenxL  Cenni  di  Fietio 
Selratioo,  206. 

Die  Yerfassang  der  kirdie  der  Zokonft. 
Practische  Eriaiitemngen  ra  dem 
Briefwechsel  liber  die  deatschekirehe* 
das  Episcopat,  and  Jerasalem ;  mit 
Vorwort  and  Tollstttndigem  Brief- 
wechsel. (The  Constitation  of  the 
C?harch  of  the  Fotare  —  Practical 
Eladdations  of  the  Correspondenee 
on  the  Gterman  Chaxch,  tlie  Episoo- 
pate,  and  Jerasalem ;  with  a  PnfSMe* 
and  the  Correspondence  in  fUl)— 
Heraasgegeben  Ton  Christian  C^l 
Josias  Bunsen,  50. 

Diffution  of  C»iristianity ,  494. 

Disaster  Inlet,  274. 

Disburtements  in  homing  witches,  353. 

Discoveriss  in  Anstralia,  with  an  Ac- 
coant  of  the  Coasts  and  Rivers  ex- 
plored and  sarveyed  daring  thoToy- 
ageof  H.M.&  Beasle,  in  the  yean 
1837-43.  Also  a  NarratiYC  of  Capt 
Owen  Stanley's  YisiU  to  the  Islands 
in  the  Arafara  sea.  By  J.  Lort 
Stokes,  Commander,  RN.,  258. 

Discovery  of  a  Fresco  attribated  to 
Rafbel,206. 

Discarso  de  Senior  Depatsdo  Manoel 
Passes,  448. 

Domestic  Manners  of  the  RassianNobles, 
187. 

Don  Joz6  Cabral,  sketch  of  his  career, 
451  ;  his  extortions,  453. 

Dramatie  Satires  against  the  (}harch, 
133. 

DuUA  Painters,  389  ;  Missionary,  525. 

Dyaks  of  Borneo,  819,  507  ;  their  sa- 
perstitions,i6. 

E. 

Eari  of  Abovne's  Lines,  367. 

Ear!  of  Perth's  Mcmoin,  367. 

Earlier  satirical  writers,  135. 

Early  life  of  Michelet,  39. 

Emigration,  124. 

Encounter  with  the  Pirates  of  Borneo, 
91. 

JEficroocftMflite  of  the  United  States  in 
Mexico,  447. 

England's  Position,  520. 

English  Expedition  against  Algiers, 
168. 

English  in  Borneo,  63. 

English  Language  in  India,  499 ;  trade 
in  the  Indian  sea,  499. 


Enmity  Of  the  middle  daaaei  in  Spain 
towards  the  Moderadoa,  15. 

J^oiaodt  in  the  Hiatoiy  of  Lncca,  304. 

Escaped  Convicts  in  Australia,  268. 

EHeime  (Henri),  ApolQgie  pour  H^ro- 
dote,  147. 

Ewropean  interooorse  with  nncinlised 
tribes,  23. 

ExeaaitmB  of  the  Moderate  Party  in 
Fhu]ce,336. 

ExpedUkm  of  H.M.a  Dido,  for  the  sop- 
pression  of  Firapy,  with  Extracts 
from  the  Jonmal  of  James  Brooke, 
Esq.,  of  Sarawak.  By  Capt.  Kep- 
peU,  R.N.,  63. 

ErtortioHs  committed  by  Don  J.  Ca- 
bral,453. 

F. 

Faie  of  the  Political  Preachers  of  Paris, 
345. 

Fint  encounter  of  the  Dido*s  crew 
with  the  Pirates  of  Borneo,  91. 

Fivt  heads  of  painting,  362. 

Fiax  and  flax-seed  in  Ireland,  1 13. 

F&iders  river,  275. 

F^mg  Philosopher,  361. 

Foreign  Correspondence  ;  —  Hanover, 
239  ;  Berlm,  241  ;  Florence,  243  ; 
Home.  248. 

Founding  of  Colonies,  517. 

Francesco  Burlamacchi,  306. 

French  expedition  against  Algiers,  165. 

French  political  preachers  of  the  16th 
century,  321. 

G. 

OaBegoe  of  Madrid,  17. 

General  with  two  wives,  190. 

Geographf  of  Bfalay  Archipelago,  ill 
understood,  89. 

George  Sand's  Novels,  21. 

Chrman  Colonies  in  Russia,  198  ;  Criti- 
cisms, 421. 

Goethe's  Account  of  Herder,  288  ;  his 
influence  over  Herder,  299. 

CToMTMor- General  of  India,  and  the 
war  in  the  Punjab,  212. 

Grundriu  der  Griechischen  Literatur 
mit  einem  verglcichenden  Ueber- 
blick  der  Bomischen.  Von  G.  Bern- 
hardy,  237. 

Ghj^oT  Carpentaria,  273. 

H. 

Hanlem,  Haje,  e  Al  BCanhi^  448. 
Harding,  as  a  Painter  of  Water,  390. 
Hatred  of  the  French  in  Algeria,  184. 
Henri  Etienne,  Apologie  pour  H^rodote, 

147. 
Herder  (J.  G.von)  AusgewatilteWeikes. 

(Select  works  of  Herder),  281. 


Herder,  his  school-days,  282 ;  choice  of 
a  profession,  285  ;  his  travels  and 
troubles,  287 ;  his  marriage,  292  ; 
removes  to  Weimar,  294  ;  his  death, 
301  ;  his  daims  as  a  poet.  303. 

^hland  Bobbers,  377, 

Historical  Parallels,  449. 

History  of  Greek  Literature,  237. 

History  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America,  with  Biographical  Sketches 
and  Anecdotes  of  the  principal 
Chieft,  embellished  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  careftiUy  coloured 
portraits,  &c.  By  T.  L.  M^enney» 
Esq.,  and  James  Hall,  Esq.,  479. 

Hommaire  de  Heirs  Travels  in  the 
Steppes  of  the  Caspian,  185. 

HoweWs  Letters  on  Witchcraft,  354. 

How  will  the  French  peasant  relish 
War  ?  47. 

L 

Ignorance  of  the  Catholic  Priesthood, 
131.  149. 

Imaaination  essential  in  Painting,  412. 

Indian  judgment  of  Portraits,  493. 

Indian  ofiences,  489. 

Indian  paint»  490. 

Indian  Policy  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral, 212. 

Indolence  of  the  Irish  People,  118. 

Influence  of  Christianity,  495,  497. 

Interior  of  a  Kalmuck  temple,  197. 

Ireland.  By  J.  G.  Kohl,  105. 

Irdand,  its  Evils  and  their  Bemedies, 
105. 

Ireland',  Social,  Political,  and  Beligi- 
ous.  By  Gustavo  de  Beaumont,  105. 

Isidorn.  By  George  Sand,  22. 

Idand  of  Labuan,  103. 

J. 

Jacques  Clement,  the  Begidde,  153. 

James  Munroe,  269. 

Jeanne,  Suivi  de  Procope  le  Grand. 
By  George  Sand,  21. 

Jerusalem  Bishopric,  50. 

Jesuits  in  Poland,  204  ;  in  China,  496. 

John  Bull's  Indifference  to  Abuse,  39. 

John  Gascon's  Expedition  against  Al- 
giers, 165. 

Joze,  Bemado  Cabra,  451. 

K 
Kalmuch  Dandng  and  Etiquette,  195. 
Kentudty  Courtship,  428. 
King  James's  Wedding  Feast,  365. 
ISng  of  Prussia   and  the   Jerusalem 
Bishoinric,  50. 

L. 
La  Satyrc  M^nippee,  129. 
Laws  against  Ej^nsivc  Dress,  360. 
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Laws  rcgalating  the  Appearance  of 
Water  in  Fainting,  386 

Lebensbilder  aus  beiden  Hemispharen. 
(Pictures  of  Life  in  both  Hemis- 
pheres), 416. 

Le  Cymbalum  Mundi,  &c.,  de  Bona- 
renture  de  Periers,  129. 

Ze  Mennier  d*Angibaalt.  By  George 
Sand,  25. 

Le  Mojen  de  Parvenir,  129. 

Le  Pecb6  de  M.  Antoine.  By  George 
Sand,  85. 

Le  Peuple.    By  J.  Michelet,  36. 

Lee  Contes,  &c.  de  BonaYenture  des 
Periers,  129. 

Lee  Steppes  dc  la  Mer  Caspienne,  le 
Caucase,  la  Crim^e,  et  la  Rossie 
Meridionale.  Voyage  Pittoresque, 
Historlqae,  et  Scientifique.  (Tra- 
rels  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  Southern  Russia,  &c.)  By  Xa- 
vier  Hommaire  de  Hell,  185. 

LeUers  on  the  Condition  of  Ireland. 
By  T.  C.  Foster  Esq.,  *The  Times 
Commissioner,*  105. 

Lines  by  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  367. 

Literary  History  of  France  during  the 
18th  Century,  236. 

lAfrd  Exmouth*s  Expedition  against 
Algiers,  169. 

Lord  Loyat*8  Journey  from  Inverness, 
to  Edinburgh,  371  ;  Politics,  373. 

M. 

M'Kenitey  and  Hall's  Indian  Tribes, 
479. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  J.  G.  on  Witchcraft,  348. 

Madame  C.  Reybaud,  461. 

Madame  Hommaire  de  Hell,  187. 

Malays  of  Sarawak,  75. 

Marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  18. 

Meeting  of  the  States  in  France,  338. 

Mtrits  and  Defects  of  Sealsfleld's  writ- 
ings, 441. 

Mexico  in  1812.434. 

Michael  Howe,  264. 

Michelet  and  Carlyle,  parallel  between, 
37;  foUows  the  popular  opinion,  41. 

MicheleVs  Book,  Le  Peuple,  36. 

Middle  Classes  in  Spain,  15. 

Middlemen  in  Ireland,  115. 

Military  operations  in  Borneo,  76. 

Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  347. 

Miseries  of  the  Parisians  during  the 
Siege  of  1590,  334. 

Mission  of  Art,  381,  415. 

Moderados  in  Spain,  and  their  Policy, 
13. 

Mon  and  the  Galicgos  of  Madrid,  16. 


Modem  Painters,  their  snperioiity  in 
the  Art  of  Landscape  raintiiig  to 
all  the  Ancient  Masters,  proved  hj 
examples  of  the  True,  the  Beaatifnl, 
and  the  Intellectual,  from  the  works 
of  Modem  Artists,  especially  ftom 
those  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Esq.  B.  A. 
By  a  Graduate  of  the  Universi^  of 
Oxford,  380. 

Mohammed  Abdallah,  179. 

Miida  Hassim  of  Sarawak,  71. 


Narvaez9XL&  E8partero,3. 

Nature  in  Art,  380. 

Neu  Land,  und  See  Bilder.  (New 
Pictures  by  Land  and  Sea),  416. 

New  Zealand:  a  Letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  con- 
taining an  Account  of  the  Afl^j 
between  the  Settlers  and  the  Natives 
at  Kororarcka,  494. 

Ntght  attack  of  the  Pirates  of  Borneo, 
95. 

O. 

(Euvres  de  Rabelais,  129. 

O/J  Scottish  castles,  371. 

Ox/bnf  graduate's  second  mission,  403. 

P. 

Palace  of  a  Kalmuck  prince,  192. 
Palace  of  Pleasure  at  Weimar,  296. 
Papers  respecting  the  late  hostilities 

on  the  North -western  Frontier  of 

India,  212. 
Parallel  between  Michelet  and  Carlyle, 

37. 
Paa  and  Present  Policy  of  England 

towards  Ireland,  105. 
Past  History  of  the  Indians  of  North 

America,  483. 
Patingi  Ali,  97. 
Pecutation  of  the  Cabrals,  457. 
Pernicious  effects  of  the  Russian  nobility 

system,  203. 
Pictures  of  Mexican  scenery,  443. 
Pirates  of  Borneo,  89. 
Piracy  on  the  Barbary  ooast,  161. 
Plains  of  Promise,  277. 
Political  constitution  of  the  Prussian 

church,  62. 
Political  institutions  of  Ireland,  121. 
Political  Masquerades  in  Mexico,  437. 
Pohfgamy  among  the  Australian  straits- 
men,  269. 
Popular  decree  on  Turner,  401. 
Popular  libels  during  the  reign  of  Henri 

m.,  151. 
Popular  songs  of  the  Huguenots,  143. 


JPopulariip  of  the  famUy  of  Guilie,  323. 
/Vr*  Essington,  importance  of,  279. 
JPortugal  and  its  late  rulers,  448. 

I^ortugaL  Recorda^oes  do  Anno  1842. 
Pelo  Principe  Lidinowsky.  Tradu- 
cido  de  Aliemao,  448. 

JPosUcript  to  Article  I.,  234. 

I*r€$aU  constitution  of  the  Prussian 
Church,  57. 

JPreseruaHon  of  game  in  Scotland,  359. 

Proeeedwvgs  at  a  Meeting  held  in  the 
Egyptian  hal],  Mansion-house,  on 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1846,  to  increase 
the  means  of  Beligious  Instruction 
for  the  Emigrants  and  Settlers  in 
the  British  Colonies,  through  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  494. 

ProdvetUnu  of  Borneo,  87. 

Progresgisias  and  Moderados  in  Spam,  1. 

Pmosed  constitution  of  the  Prussian 
Church,  57. 

ProtectioH  to  Bir  Brooke,  105. 

Provocation  to  France  hy  the  Algerines, 
172. 

Provost  Jaffray's  pie,  359. 

PnuMian  United  Eyangelical  church,  55 

Pubhc  opinion  in  Spain,  5. 


QiuidSro  Politico  HistoricoeBiographlco 
do  Parlemento  de  1642,  448. 

Queen  IsaheUa's  speech  to  the  Cortes 
of  1846,  1. 

Queen  of  Elphen,  349. 

QuettUm  of  race  in  Ireland,  126. 

B. 

Rabelaie,  136. 

liaffad,  newly-discoYered  fresco,  attri- 
buted to  him,  206. 

Rajah  of  Sarawak,  73. 

Eare  phenomena  in  nature  and  Turner, 
397. 

Bed  Bird,  the  Winnebago  due  483  ; 
his  surrender.  485  ;  sacrifice,  487. 

Refractory  clansmen,  375. 

Religim  the  link  of  states,  509. 

Religious  aspect  of  Germany,  293. 

Remarkable  mixed  race  in  Astrakhan, 
205. 

Revolution  in  Spain,  sources  of;  9. 

RevohiHonary  Annals  of  Mexico,  435. 

Revolutionary  chief;  anecdote  of,  14. 

Reveu  des  Dieux  Mondes,  461. 

RidUer,  J.  P.  300. 

Romish  libels,  146. 

Russian  nation  divided  into  two  classes, 
200  ;  aristocracy  of,  32. 


S. 

Satirical  literature  of  the  BeformatioD, 
129. 

Satyrs  Menipp^  154. 

Scenes  in  Louisiana,  423  ;  in  Mexico, 
439. 

Schaffluiusen,  fall  of,  390. 

School-days  of  Herder,  282. 

Schools,  503. 

Scotland  at  the  Union,  369. 

ScoUUh  Education  in  the  17  th  Cen- 
tury, 366 ;  Cannibals,  379. 

Seahfidd,  Charles,  the  American  Wri- 
ter,  419. 

Secret  of  Spanish  parties,  20. 

Seeds  of  Protestantism  sown  by  Savon- 
arola, 309. 

Siege  otVms  in  1590,  334. 

Sir  A.  Grant's  Reminiscences,  369. 

Si  Tundo,  84. 

S^ve-trade  in  the  MaUy  Archipelago, 
89. 

Slavery  in  the  United  States,  431. 

Small  freeholder's  love  for  his  patch  of 
land,  43. 

Sources  of  American  art,  481. 

Sources  of  revolution  in  Spain,  9. 

Spanish  loyalty,  11  j  .Gallegos,  17. 

Stanfield  as  a  Painter  of  Water,  39. 

State  of  Borneo  in  1520,  63  ;  in  1687, 
64. 

<S^eam-boat  passengers,  427. 

5teani  communication  with  Australia, 
277. 

Stokes*s  discoveries  in  Australia,  257. 

Straitsmen  in  Australia,  267. 

5/rozsi,  311. 

Suden  and  Norden.  (South  and  North), 
416. 

Surrender  of  the  Chief,  Red  Bird,  485. 

T. 

Taint  of  Convict  Blood  in  Australia, 
261. 

Tariff  of  Crime  in  Scotland,  354. 

Teverino.  By  George  Sand,  31. 

TTie  Arab  Conquest,  161. 

The  French  in  Algiers,  and  Abd-el- 
Kader,  159. 

Tragical  Story  of  Si  Tundo,  84. 

Transatlantische  Reiscskizzen  und 
Christophorus  Barenhauter.  (Trans- 
atlantic Travelling  Sketches,  416). 

Travelling  Sketches.  By  C.  Sealsfleld, 
422. 

Truth  of  Water  in  Painting,  386 ;  of 
Space,  598. 

Tumer*s  skilled  Imperfections,  395. 

Turner  tested,  399. 
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TuH^oUt  CoDBtitution  of  the  Rnttian 

Aristocracy,  200. 
Typical  Beautjr,  409. 

U. 

Unpopularity  of  Mod,  16. 


Vandevekle*s  Painting  of  calm  water, 
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